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Parliame^taey  PhoceedDyos. 
1.  SLAVE  EVIDENCE. 
1.  SLAVE  TRADE  AND  SLAVERY  OF  THE  MAURITIUS,  FOL- 

LOWED  BY  A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  REPORTER  PROM  THE 

CHARGES  MADE  AGAINST  IT. 
a.  EMANCIPATION  OF  NEGRO  CHILDREN. 

4.  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE.  AND  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

5.  CIVIL    RIGHTS    OF   FREE   BLACK    AND    COLOURED    IN- 

HABITANTS  OF  OUR  COLONIES. 

So  moch  space  has  recently  been  occupied  in  discussing  the  question 
of  a  want  of  a  Sunday  for  the  slaves ;  and  ib  pointing  out  the  misera- 
bly defective  nature  of  that  education  and  religious  instruction  they  are 
said  to  be  receiving  that  we  fear  lest  our  readers  should  begin  to  imagine 
that  these  constitute  the  exclusive  evils  of  colbnial  slavery,  and  that,  if 
these  were  but  obviated,  the  wodrk  of  reformation  would  be  accomplished. 
This  were  a  fatal  misconception.  The  prevailin|f  want  of  a  Sunday  is, 
indeed.  Boost  adverse  to  the  hope  of  christianizing  tl^  slave  population, 
and  it  reveals,  at  the  same  time,  the  insincerity  of  those,  who,  while  they 
cither  conceal  the  fact  of  this  compulsory  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
resist  or  postpone  the  measures  necessary  fpr  its  prevention,  are  never- 
theless loud,  both  in  the  profession  of  tlieir  zeal  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  slaves,  and  in  ilie  boast  of  the  religious  improvement 
that  has  been  effected  among  them.  But,  even  if  a  Sabbath  were  at 
length  givdn  to  the  slaves,  and  more  efficient  plans  of  instruction  were 
adopted,  little  benefit  would  accrue,  even  from  these  improvements,  under 
a  system  so  debasing  and  brutalizing  in  its  character  and  effects,  and  so 
incompatible  with  the  purity  and  elevation  of  christifi^ity,  as  is  that 
species  of  personal  bondage  which  exists  in  the  slave  colonies  of  Europe* 
For  be  it  remembered,  that  even  the  British  Critic  has  not  scrupled  to 
describe  that  system  as  one  by  which  '*  the  whole  order  of  nature  is  re- 
versed ;  the  labourer  being  excited  to  labour,  not  by  hope,  but  by  fear; 
punishments  mflicted  in  England  by  the  magistrate  for  crimes,  being  in- 
flicted tliere  by  the  master  for  idkiiess  or  impectinence ;  the  supply  of 
daily  food,  and  the  maintenance  of  wife  and  children  not  being 
dependent  on  the  exertion,  self*denial,  skill,  or  good  character  of  the 
inaividual ;  christian  marris^ge  being  almost  unknown ;  the  human  form 
divine  being  treated  as  if  it  were  no  better  than  a  brute  or  a  machine ; 
degraded  to  a  chattel,  seized  by  the  creditor,  sold  in  the  market*plaoe, 
^od  exposed  to  every  indignity  which  tyranny  or  caprioe  may  dictfite.*^ 

t%U  imd  Mit  other  ^UUutiotu  of  the  Society,  may  he  k^'  al  ikkir  ofiet^ 
18,  Aldemum^UPy  ;  of  «#  Me$$r$.  U^tchard*»^  iw,  PUemiUly,  and  Arch's,  CornhiU. 
They  may'dfUl  ^  procured,  through  any  baokselier,  or  at  the  denott  o^  the  Anti» 
SUtcery  Sq^M^  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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Andy  when  we  add  to  this  sad  picture,  the  excess  of  labour  to  which 
men  and  women  are  subjected  by  the  most  brutal  coercion ;  the  scanti- 
ness of  theit  (bod ;  the  frequent  and  forcible  disruption  of  their  dearest 
domestic  XiH ;  the  tremendous  severity  of  the  punishments  which  may 
be  inflicted  on  them,  by  individual  caprice,  for  any  offence  or  for  no 
offence — We  may  Well  abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  Christianity  flourish 
in  such  a  population,  continuing  bereft,  as  it  is  by  its  present  actual 
circumstances,  even  of  that  first  principle  of  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
the  power  of  voluntary  agency.  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the 
whole  of  this  system,  in  sul  its  length  and  breadth  of  oppression  and 
enormity,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  the  same  British  Critic, 
that  it  MUST  BE  RADICALLY  REFORMED;  in  Other  words,  it  must 
be  extinguished,  root  and  branch. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  with  a  view  of  guarding  against 
misconception,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  as  succinctly  as  we  can, 
what  has  recently  passed  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  . 

1.  Slave  Evidence, 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Mr,  Brougham^  who  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  bring  forward  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  evidence 
of  slaves  admissible  in  all  cases,  subject  only  to  those  exceptions  to 
which  the  evidence  of  all  otlier  parties  is  liable,  begged  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ck>lonie8,  whether  hb  Majesty's  Government 
had  not  a  similar  plan  in  contemplation.  He  felt  it  to  be  so  important 
that  the  measure  should  originate  with  them,  that,  if  such  was  their  in- 
tention, he  would  gladly  resign  it  into  their  hands. — Sir  Oeorge  Murray 
entirely  concurred  with  Mr.  Brougham  in  his  sense  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  also  in  his  view  of  the  propriety  and  safety 
of  making  the  evidence  of  slaves  admissible  without  any  other  than  the 
ordinary  reserves  and  exceptions.  He  did  not  even  see  the  necessity  of 
those  records  of  baptism,  or  certificates  of  character  from  religious 
instructors,  which  it  had  been  thought,  by  some  persons,  expedient  to 
require.  To  require  preliminary  tests  of  religious  belief  and  information 
did  not  appear  to  him  a  course  well  adapted  to  advance  the  ends  of 
justice,  or  even  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  He  had 
alwavs  been  of  the  opinion,  that  the  holding  out  a  temptation  of  a 
secular  kind  to  any  one,  to  adopt  a  particular  set  of  religious  senti- 
ments, was  injurious  and  degrading  to  religion  itself.  The  session  was 
now  too  fietr  advanced  to  do  any  thing  in  this  matter  with  effect ;  but,  it 
was  his  intention,  in  the  next  session,  to  propose  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  Ck>lonial  Judicatures,  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Judicial  Inquiry  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  purposed  to  introduce  into 
that  Bill  a  clause  for  admitting,  universally,  the  evidence  of  slaves  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  otlwr  persons.  He  saw  no  reason  for  clog- 
gbg  the  measure  with  distinctions  to  the  slave's  disadvanti^. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr,  Bemtd,  Sir  Oeorge  Murray  ob- 
served, that  the  measure  he  meant  to  propose  to  parliament  would  apply 
to  the  Slave  Colonies  generally,  and  not  to  the  Crown  Colonies  alone. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  chartered  colonies,  Grenada,  had  already,  he  be- 
lieved, anticipated  the  measure  which  the  Government  contemplated. 
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The  utmost  satisfaction  was  espreiMed  by  Mr.  ircfugkam^  Mr.  Hug*- 
kisson.  Lord  Nugent^  and  Sir  James  Mcu:kinto$h,  with  the  pledge 
which  Sir  Oeorge  Murray  had  now  given  on  this  momentous  subject. 
And,  indeed,  with  reason,  for  when  it  shall  have  been  fulfilled  by  a  parlia- 
mentary enactment,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  effective  step  to- 
wards any  real  reform  of  our  colonial  system;  in  fact,  the  first  practical 
result  of  the  hitherto  fruitless  and  unproductive  resolutions  of  1823; 
not  indeed,  we  lament,  to  say,  as  the  completion  of  the  work  of  reform ; 
iHit  as  the  commencement  of  that  series  of  measures  which,  we  trust, 
may  lead  to  its  completion,  by  the  entire  extinction  of  that  foulest 
blot  on  our  national  character,  the  negro  slavery  of  our  colonies. 

2. — The  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  qfthe  Mauritius. 

An  important  conversation  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  drd  of  June,  to  which  we  are  induced  to  give  a  larger 
space  than  we  usually  allot  to  similar  oeourrencat,  on  account  of  the 
prominent  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  were,  on  that  occasion,  drag- 
ged, before  the  bar  of  the  house  and  of  the  public,  by  more  than  one  indivi- 
dual, and  there,  not  charged  merely,  but  absolutely  condemned,  as  base 
and  malignant  cabimniators,  without  the  specification  of  a  single  fiict 
to  justify  the  sent^ce.  The  conversation  arose  out  of  a  question 
which  was  addressed  by  Sir  Robert  Farqukar  to  Mr.  Buxton.  Sir 
Robert  asked  him  whe^er  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  with  the 
diarges  preferred  on  the  subject  of  the  Mauritius,  which  were  first 
brought  forward  in  1 826,  and  which  had  been  postponed  on  one  plea 
or  another  to  the  present  period.  Mr.  Buxton  must  ere  now  have 
formed  a  deliberate  opinion  on  the  truth  or  falsehc)od  of  those  charges. 
If  he  had  discovered  Uiat  they  were  false,  and  that  he  had  slandered  the 
innocent  by  accusations  which  could  not  be  supported,  he  was  bound 
now  to  rise  in  his  place  and  candidly  to  acknowledge  his  error.  If  he 
believed  them  to  be  true,  he  ought  to  prosecute  the  investigi^n.  He 
was  bound  either  to  retract  his  accusations,  or  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
quiry into  their  truth. 

Mr.  Buxton  shewed  thut  the  delay  was  in  no  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  him.  The  Committee  was  originaJly  granted  to  him  in  1826,  but  so 
near  the  close  of  the  se88k>n  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  for. 
ward  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  col- 
lected. The  honourable  Baronet  indeed  had  chosen  to  say  that  the 
evidence  against  him  had  broken  down.  He  was  completely  at  issue 
with  the  honourable  Baronet  on  that  point.  So  far  from  having  broken 
down,  it  had  scarcely  been  opened.  Early  in  the  session  of  1827  he 
had  eqdeavoured  to  renew  the  Committee,  but  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  interposition  of  Mr.  W.  Horton,  at  the  express  and 
earnest  request  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  was  a  second  time  in  the  same 
session  about  to  move  for  the  reappointment  of  the  Committee,  and  had 
actuidly  fixed  a  day  for  the  purpose,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
which,  it  was  wdl  known,  had  endangered  his  life,  and  from  which  he 
was  even  now,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  attendance  in  that  House, 
but  tooioMperfectly  recovered  to  justify  his  undertaking  the  laborious 
conduct  of  any  great  public  cause.     Here  Mr.  Buxton  read  two  letters 
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from  his  physician,  Dr.  Farce,  one  dated  Fehruary  28,  1828,  and  Ihe 
other  so  late  as  April  9,  1 829,  stating,  in  strong  and  express  terms,  as 
his  clear  opinion,  that  he,  Mr.  Buxton,  could  not,  without  the  utmost 
risk  of  life,  place  himself  in  a  situation  of  public  responsibility,  requiring 
muqh  serious  attention  or  mental  exertion  of  any  kind.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  urged  the  successive  Colonial  Secretaries  of  State, 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Sir  George  Murray,  to  undertake  the  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry,  offering  to  phce  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Huskisson  had  declined 
the  proposal.  He  had  been  led,  however,  to  expect  from  Sir  George 
Murray,  that  the  Crown  would  forthwith  institute  a  Royal  Commission 
for  thoroughly  investigating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if  this  expecta- 
tiop  were  realized,  he  should  gladly  transfer  to  the  Government  all  the 
«videnoe  he  had  collected.  But  if  no  such  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
as  he  hoped  for,  he  now  pledged  himself,  at  whatever  personal  incon* 
venience,  or  even  hazard,  to  bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  next  session,  so  as  to 
afibrd  the  honourable  Baronet  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  fully  re- 
futing every  charge  made  against  him  while  Governor  of  the  Mauritius., 
Thf  honourable  Baronet  had  put  to  him  the  alternative  of  either  retract- 
ing his  charges,  or  proceeding  with  the  inauiry.  He  chose  the  latter. 
It  wai^  quite  impossible  for  him  to  retract  the  charges  he  had  brought 
aeainst  the  administration  of  the  honourable  Baronet.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that,  in  opposition  to  his  full  and  firm  conviction,  he  should  deny 
bis  belief  that  a  slave  trade  had  existed  to  an  enormous  extent  under 
that  administration.  There  was  another  person  also,  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  this  inquiry,  he  meant  General  Hall,  who  had  acted  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Mauritius  during  Sir  R.  Farquhar*s  absence,  and  who  had 
pledged  himself,  on  the  faith  of  a  man,  and  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  an  officer,  to  prove,  if  publicly  called  upon,  that  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  honourable  Baronet,  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on,  with 
remarkable  impunity,  to  the  full  extent  he  had  asserted.  While,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  retract  one  iota  of  his  former  statements,  he  must  do 
the  honourable  Baronet  the  justice  to  admit,  that  there  was  no  stronger 
prima  Jhcie  proof  of  innocence  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  eourt  inquiry.  He  admitted,  in  its. widest  sense,  the  doctrine 
that  all  accusations  most  be  received  without  prejudice  until  they  are 
proved ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  now  warn  the  honourable  Ba« 
ronet,  that  the  inquiry  which  he  demanded  would  disclose  scenes  of 
cruelty,  violations  of  public  law,  and  a  toleration,  if  not  encouragement, 
of  slave  trading,  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Luskington  bore  his  personal  testimony  to  Mr.  Buxton's  absolute 
inability,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  of  having  proceeded  with 
the  inquiry,  (as  did  also  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Wodehouse.)  He  contended,  however,  that  a  full 
inquiry  was  indispensable,  considering  that  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  years  of  the  honourable 
Baronet*i  administration,  was  not  only  asserted  by  his  honourable  friend, 
but  admitttd  on  all  hands,  and  even  by  the  honourable  Baronet  himself, 
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wh6  only  dated  '^  eeflsatk>ti  in  1821.  It  was  alto  a  noibrioua  fac\\ 
which  he  defied  an^r  one  to  disprove,  that  it  had  gooe  on  wkh  impunity  ; 
not  a  man  ever  having  been  imprisoned  for  this  crime  who  had  moi.  been 
allowed  to  escape ;  to  walk,  m  fact,  out  of  the  prison,  the  doors  or  the 
walh  of  which  were  always  sb  insecure,  in  the  case  of  persons  implicated 
in  slave  trading,  as  never  to  oppose  any  hindrance  to  their  escape.  Ha 
did  not  assert  that  the  honourable  Baronet  had  used  no  exertions  to  pre* 
vent  and  punish  the  slave  trade ;  bat  those  exertbns  had  ceruinly  been 
most  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  cause  of  their  lulure  should 
be  ascertained. 

Mr,  Hudson  Oumey  regretted  the  personality  of  this  discusstom 
He  confessed  he  did  not  know  much  of  the  charge  brought  against  the 
^on.  Baronet,  but  he  must  say  be  was  not  disposed  to  give  much  credit 
to  them.  He  had  read,  indeed,  the  statements  circulated  by  the  Anti^ 
"Slavery  Society,  and  he  really  thought  they  bore  on  the  filce  of  them  a 
want  of  that  due  scrutiny  which  justice  to  the  ^oloMSts  demanded; 
They  seemed  to  be  the  Work  of  hot-headed  enthusiasts.  It  was  impose 
sible  for  any  person  to  believe  the  details  of  horrors  and  cruelties  occa- 
sionally contained  in  those  publications :  they  appeared  to  him  untrue  and 
inflammatory,  and  ought  not  to  be  received  without  strict  previous 
•oquny.  «They  seemed  to  be  stories  taken  iip  at  random,  on  the  infoN 
mation  of  interested  and  discontented  parties,  and  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  he  always  understood,  had  exerted 
himself  to  suppress  the  slave  trade ;  but  the  task  be  had  to  perform  was 
difiScult.  He  was  the  first  Governor  of  a  conquered  colony  in  which 
the  slave  trade  had  always  been  permitted.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
hdd  irresponsiUe  for  any  slave  trading  that  might  have  taken  place  theie^ 
until  the  charge  of  not  having  done  his  duty  were  proved  against  him. 

Mr^  Brougham  hoped  that  no  prejudice  would  be  infused  into  the 
discQSsiona  oft  this  subject,  and  that  no  premature  judgment  would  bt 
formed  on  the  conduct  of  the  Hon.  Baronet  He  agreed  with  Mr^ 
Buxton  Uiat  the  readinesis  to  meet  these  charges  bore  the  appearance  of 
innocence,  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  tl^t  the  Hon*  Baronet  would  come 
clear  out  of  the  ordeal.  He  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Hon. 
Baronet,  wh^n  th^  inquiry  did  come  oil,  would  be  prepared  with  a  better 
witness  to  support  his  cause  than  Mr.  Gurney,  who  had  taken  occasion 
to  draw  a  conclusicm  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Buxton,  and  lo 
stigmatize  the  publications  of  the  Anti<*Slavery  Society  as  rash  and  iin« 
founded,  for  no  other  reajson  than  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the'  subjecC, 
and  did  not  know  whether  the  charge  against  the  Hon.  Baronet  wai 
right  or  wrong.  He  did  hope  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  would  be  provided 
with  better  compurgators  than  t&e  Hon.  Member. — He  could  understand 
rery  well  why  that  Monber  oonsidered  the  publications  to  which  he 
alluded  as  a  mass  of  exaggeration.  He  naturally  tovAd  not  brieve  k 
possible — ^he  could  not  bnag'his  mind  to  the  belief,  thftt  such  atrocities 
could  be  pe]^>etrated  by  any  human  being  as  were  detailed  in  the  Anti^ 
Slavery  Rejk>rters.  It  was  not  surpnsing  that  such  cases,  fofr  inttanca, 
as  that  of  the  Mosses,*  shoald  be  supposed  to  be  mere  fictions  of  the 

•  See  Reporter,  No.  47,  p.  462  ta  468. 
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brain,  the  inventions  of  fancy,  the  result  of  flimsy  rumours  collected  in 
all  quarters,  and  dressed  out  in  all  the  fantastic  and  extravagant  colours 
which  a  morbid  imagination  could  bestow  upon  them.  But  were  these 
details  untrue  ?  Was  the  story  of  the  Mosses  a  fabrication  ?  Was 
all  that  revolting  statement  an  idle  tale?  The  Hon.  Member  could  not  # 
suppose  it  possible  that  such  stories  could  be  true ;  or  that  human  nature  \ 
could  be  guilty  of  such  atrocities.  He  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  man  or  woman,  that  any  creature  in  human  shape,  and  especially 
a  lady  in  respectable  life,  could  be  found  capable  of  treating  a  helpless 
and  unprotected  female,  in  the  brutal  manner  there  described,  exco- 
riating her  body  with  the  lash,  rubbing  Cayenne  pepper  into  the  lace- 
rated flesh  and  even  into  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer,  and  repeating  these 
dreadful  operations  again  and  again,  until  the  unfortunate  creature  was 
thrown  into  a  fever,  the  intervention  of  which  alone  prevented  the  per- 
petrators of  these  atrocities,  which  terminated  in  death,  from  being  trie^  .  « 
and  hung  for  murder,  a  crime  of  which  they  were  morally,  if  not  legaHy,^  i; 
guilty.  Such  a  case  was,  indeed,  incredible,  but  nevertheless  it  had  ^ 
happened.  What  the  Hon.  Member,  what  the  House  could  not  be- 
lieve, was  nevertheless  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Justice; 
was  nevertheless  made  the  subject  of  communication  from  the  Colonial 
Government  to  his  Majesty's  Government  at  home.  It  was  also  made 
the  subject  of  a  despatch  l^om  the  Right  Hob.  Cientleman  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,)  whQ  then  held  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nial Department,  and  who  expressed  in  a  tone  of  manly  indignation, 
the  feelings  upon  the  subject  which  an  English  Statesman  must  ever  feel, 
and  which,  he  trusted,  no  English  Minister  would  ever  be  unwilling  to 
use  on  such  an  occasion,  or,  if  unwilling,  would  ever  dare  not  to  use. 
It  was  the  imperative  duty  ofthe  House  not  only  not  to  shut  their  ears  to 
statements  of^  facts,  such  as  those  now  alluded  to,  (as  the  Hon.  Member 
would  have  them  to  do  as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  as  the  mere  creatures 
of  the  heated  brain  of  the  enthusiast,)  but  to  listen  patiently  to  them ;  to 
investigate  them  ;  and  after  the  fuUest  investigation,  and  coming  to  a 
just  and  safe  conclusion,  fearlessly  to  do  their  duty,  whatever  that 
might  be. 

Mr,  Irving  observed,  that  he  had  regularly  attended  the  Mauritius 
Committee ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  as  a  man  of  truth  and  honour, 
that  he  had  formed,  from  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  before 
thttt  Committee,  a  conclusion  very  different  from  that  at  which  Mr. 
fiuxton  had  arrived.  He  did  not  impute  any  improper  motives  to  those 
by  whom  that  evidence  had  been  collected,  but  he  had  never  heard,  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  that  House,  evidence  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
so  little  entitled  to  credit;  or  which,  doubtful  as  it  was,  was  so  de- 
cidedly contradicted  by  evidence  on  the  other  side  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  impugn.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  had  spoken  of^the 
readiness  of  General  Hall  to  support  the  charges  against  the  Honourable 
Baronet.  What  the  evidence  of  General  Hall  might  be  be  could  not 
say  ;  but  he  must  give  the  most  decided  contradiction  to  the  assertion, 
that,  in  the  evidence  which  had  been  brought  before  the  Committee,  there 
was  any  thing  criminatory  of  the  Hon.  Baronet.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  been  three  years  labouring  under  the 
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accusation  of  a  great  public  crime,  stigmatised  by  public  feeling,  was  it 
sorprising  that  he  should  come  forward  and  insist,  either  that  the  case 
should  be  immediately  investigated,  or  that  he  should  stand  acquitted  of 
the  imputation  cast  upon  him  ?  The  Member  for  Weymouth,  had,  un- 
^  doubtedly,  given  sufficient  reasons  for  not  having  himself  proceeded 
«  with  the  investigation*  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  to  have  laboured 
under  such  indisposition,  which  no  man  regretted  more  sincerely  than 
hioiself ;  but  it  was  still  more  unfortunate  for  the  Hon.  Baronet,  for,  if  the 
investigation  had  been  proceeded  with,  he  would  have  been  completely 
cleared  in  the  opmion  of  the  House  and  of  the  public.  He  had  seen 
enough  in  the  Committee  not  to  entertain  the  least  apprehension  for  the 
character  of  his  Hon.  Friend. — He  blamed  Mr.  Brougham  for  mixing  up 
stories  of  cruelty  with  the  present  case.  He  might  as  well  exhibit  Mrs. 
Hibner,  lately  executed  at  Newgate,  as  a  specimen  of  English  conduct, 
1^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss,  of  colonial  conduct.  The  course  of  the  discus- 
*f'  slcm,  however,  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion  of 
\  the  publications  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  Learned  Gentleman  was  a  Member  of  that  Society,  or  if  he  was 
aware  of  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  the  Anti^Slavery  Reporter  was 
got  up.  lu  object  appeared  to  be  to  degrade  and  stigmatise,  in  the 
public  estimation,  every  man  who  had  any  property  or  interest  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  more  false,  libellous,  scandalous,  and  disgraceful  pub- 
lication never  issued  from  the  British  press.  It  was  by  this  publication, 
after  the  public  had  been  satisfied  that  the  charges  against  the  Hon. 
Baronet  were  unfounded,  that  the  accusation  against  him  had  been 
revived,  and  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  again  been  dragged  forward  to 
answer  imputations  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish.  So  far 
was  his  Hon.  Friend,  from  having  favoured  the  Slave  Trade,  that  there 
was  not  a  despatch  from  him  to  his  Majesty's  Government  in  which  he 
did  not  represent  the  prevalence  of  the  traffic,  and  complain  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  given  him  sufficient  power  to  put  it 
down.  At  length,  in  1821,  a  squadron  and  other  means  were  furnished 
him ;  and  from  that  time  the  Slave  Trade  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  explanation,  said  that  he  believed  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, in  common  with  many  thousands,  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  His 
allusion  to  the  Mosses  had  been  forced  from  him  by  Uie  remarks  of  Mr. 
Gumey  on  the  exaggerated  statements  of  the  publications  of  that  Se^ 
ciety ;  he  wished  he  could  say  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  dis- 
believed those  statements. 

Mr,  Fergusson  (kfended  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  who,  he  asserted,  was 
most  anxious  to  meet  this  inquiry.  No  man  in  his  situation  could  have 
done  more  to  suppress,  and  no  man  from  feeling  had  a  greater  horror 
of,  the  slave  trade  than  the  Hon.  Baronet. 

Mr,  Wodehouse  observed,  that  he  also  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  impression  of  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  went,  had 
not  been  fevourable.  A  great  mass  of  evidence  was  still  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  subject ;  and  General  Hall  had  certainly  declared  himself 
ready  at  any  time  to  substantiate  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred 
bv  fajs  Hon.  Friend. 
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^  Sir  .James.  Mackini^sh  agreed,  thtt  the  Hon.  Baronet,  besides  tlie 
feneral  presunption  in  fa?our  of  any  man  whose  guilt  had  not  been 
proved,  had  the  additional  presumption  in  bis  favour  which  result^ 
from  an  eagerness  to  meet  investigation.  Besides  his  wish  that  any  man 
in  the  same  situation  might  clear  himself  from  all  imputation,  he  had 
particular  reasons  lor  wishing  the  Hon.  Baronet  to  clear  himself  on  the 
present  occasion.  Although  some  warmth  had  entered  into  the  present 
conversation,  no  substantial  diffeience  of  opinion  had  been  manifested 
in  it.  They  were  all  agreed  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  earned  a  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour  by  courting  inquiry ;  and  they  were  all  agreed  that 
the  delay  in  the  investigation  had  been  not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortune 
of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Weymouth.  Here  he  should  have  ended  his 
remarks,  had  not  the  Hon.  Member  (Mr.  H.  Gurney)  introduced  into  the 
discussion  topics  altogether  differentia  tone  and  temper,  from  the  judicial 
subject  before  them,  and  which  had  drawn  down  upon  him  a  just  chas- 
tisement from  his  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend.  With  that  censorial 
gravity  which  ,80  well  became  him,  that  Honourable  Member  con- 
demned the  levity  of  rash  accusation  against  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  be  bad  himself  furnished  an  example  of  considerable  levity — not  of 
accusation,  for  hts  proceeding  had  not  been  of  so  fair  a  character;  (ac- 
cusation having  reference  to  some  individual,  and  particularizing  the 
how,  and  the  where,  and  the  when)  but  of  broad  and  indefinite  and 
VAdisting^ishinff  assertions  against  large  bodies  of  men;  assertions 
V^hich  came  wiui  great  weight  from  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  because  he 
bad  an  opportunity  of  knowing  well  the  character  of  many  of  those  on 
whom  he  had  heaped  reproach,  and  whom  he  had  charged  with  being 
calumniators.  He  would  not  retaliate  by  applying  that  term  to  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  4  for  that  would  be  neither  just  to  him  nor  consistent  with 
his  own  feelings  towards  him.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  Hon.  Member 
for.  Newton  had  thought  fit  to  condemn  a  body  of  respectable  persons, 
the  same  who  for  forty  years  had  laboured  to  abolish  what— >  although 
be  remembered  the  time  when  it  was  considered  Jacobinical  to  make  the 
assertion — was  now  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  a  most  atrocious  crime 
and  the  gpreatest  stain  on  human  nature,  the  slave .  trade.  That  same 
body  had  for  forty  years  persevered,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
^Bces,  through  good  and  through  bad  report,  in  their  endeavours  to 
vipe  out  this  stain.  Having  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
they  were  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  wisest  and  best  mode  of 
raising  the  slaves  into  circumstances  which  would  admit  of  their  being  re-^ 
Heved  from  their  present  unhappy  condition.  When  he  heard  therefore 
such  accusations  agamst  the  Society,  he  called  upon  those  who  pre- 
ferred them  (iust  as  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  very  fairly  called  upon 
the  Member  for  Weymouth)  either  to  substantiate  their  charges  or 
to  silence  their  obloquy.  For.  the  warmth  shewn  by  another  Hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Irving)  he  was  willing  to  make  great  allowance.-  But 
the  only  specific  charge  even  he  brought  against  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was,  that  it  had  renewed  the  subject  of  tiv3  horrible- traffic  which  had  so* 
long  been  carried  on  at  the  Mauritius.  But  ^ow  was  that  a  charge? 
Was  not  silence  on  the  subject  the  very  circumstance  of  which  the  Hon. 
Baronet  and  his  friends  complained? — ^The  Hon.  Member  bad  had  re- 
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coarse  to  a  species  of  argument  respectoig  the  case  of  the  Mosses^  which 
he  remembered  was  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  debates  on  the  pro- 
posed abolition  of  the  si  aye  trade.  A  great  West  India  proprietor  said » 
«i  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  alluded^  that  the  House  might  as  well 
judge  of  the  morals  of  England  by  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  West  India  planters  from  a  few  occur- 
rences selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  unfavourable  impression 
OB  the  public.  To  this  Mr.  Fox  replied — ^^  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
slave  trade  should  remind  the  Hon.  Gentleman  of  the  Old  Bailey.  No- 
thing can  be  so  congenial  as  the  two  subjects.  Nevertheless  I  will 
ponit  out  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  a  contrast  between  them.  At  the  Old 
Bailey  we  hear  of  crimes  which  shock  our  moral  feelings ;  but  we  are 
consoled  by  the  punishment  of  the  criminals.  We  read  of  crimes  as 
atrocious  in  the  West  India  islands,  but  our  moral  feehngs  are  shocked 
at  hearing  not  only  of  the  impunity  of  the  criminals,  but  of  their  tri- 
umph." In  adverting  to  the  case  of  the  Mosses,  the  Hon.  Member 
had,  most  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Hibner.  The  contrast  which  these  cases  presented  between  the  moral 
(seling  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  moral  feeling  of  this  country  was  much 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  to  which  Mr.  Fox  had  formerly  called 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  offenders  in  the  Bahamas  having  not 
only  committed  a  murder,  but  committed  it  in  the  most  barbarous  man* 
ner  possible,  had  been  condemned  to  five  months'  imprisonment.  What 
followed  ?  A  memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
signed  by  what  were  called  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony, 
attesting  that  the  character  of  these  cruel  murderers  was  generally  one 
of  g^reat  humanity,  and  praying  for  a  remission  of  their  punishment. 
That  was  the  manner  in  which  this  atrocious  crime  was  viewed  in  an 
island,  the  inhabitants  of  w  hich  were  in  no  other  way  demoralized  than  as 
the  possession  of  unbounded  and  irresponsible  power  always  corrupted 
the  heart  of  man.  Nay  more,  a  public  dinner,  as  a  matter  of  triumph, 
was  actually  given,  by  the  chief  persons  in  the  colony,  to  the  criminals 
who  had  barely  escaped  the  most  condign  punishment  for  their  offences. 
What  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  in  London  when  a  criminal  of 
the  lowest  order,  this  same  Mrs.  Hibner,  whose  crime  was  not  aggra- 
vated by  the  consideration  that  she  was  possessed  of  information  which 
ought  to  have  taught  her  better,  committed  a  similar  offence  ?  He  was 
not  the  apologist  of  the  vindictive  feeling  exhibited  by  the  populace  on 
the  occasion ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  they  departed  from  the  hn^ 
manity  which  they  usually  exhibited  towards  the  unfortunate  persons 
who  underwent  the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  They  could  not  conceal 
their  horror  at  a  crime,  which,  however,  was  -far  less  atrocious  than 
that  which  had  been  committed  by  the  respectable  Mosses ;  and  even 
rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  triumph  when  tney  witnessed  the  payment 
of  the  dreadful  penalty.  In  justice  however,  to  the  people  of  London, 
he  must  observe,  that  he  remembered  only  three  instances  in  which 
^th^  had  thus  deviated  from  their  usual  feelings  of  commiseration  for 
suffering  criminals ;  and  those  were  all  cases  in  which  the  punishment 
Of  death  had  been  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  murder,  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.    Thus,  even  in  their  errors,  the  ge- 
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nerotitir  which  befenged  lo  their  g«iienil  character  was  auonglj' 
eviaceoL* 

Sir  George  Murray  was  not  surprised^  when  ikut  subiect  was  slayery 
and  ^  cmlties  which  proceeded  from  it^  that  the  just  in(%iiatiott 
which  aU  nkust  ibei  upon  H  should  seduce  Honourable  Meaabers  into 
a  greater  warmth  of  espressioQ  than  perhaps  the  immediate  occasieA 
JMsdfied.  He  did  not,  howerer,  rise  to  pursue  the  same  coarse^  or  to 
protmct  the  discussion,  but  to  btvag  the  attention  of  the  House  back 
to  the  original  question ;  and  that  he  did  in  conaequence  of  the  allusion 
to  himseUf  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Weymouth,  who  said  he  had  inti- 
SMted  to  him  his  willingness  to  pursue  Uie  inquhy,  and  his  being  pre- 
pared with  conYindng  evidence  on  the  subject  The  Hon.  Member  was 
perfectly  correct  in  tbst  statement.  But  it  was  only  just  to  add,  that 
the  Hon.  Baronet  had  expressed  with  equal  confidence  his  convictionv 
that  he  could  rebut  the  imputations  cast  upon  bin.  He  himself  could 
have  no  o^er  feehng  than  an  anxiety,  if  g^ik  existed^  that  that  guilt 
shoald  be  dearly  established ;  or  the  still  greater  anxiety,  if  possible, 
that  if  no  guilt  existed,  that  fact  should  be  made  equally  clear.  In  the 
Mean  tioM  he  perfectly  agreed,  that  where  guilt  had  not  been  >stabhshed, 
it  dught  not  to  be  presumed.  As  to  the  continuation  of  the  slave  trade 
at  the  Mauritius,  there  was  liiat  in  die  geographical  situation  of  the 
island  which  was  extreinely  fttTourafole  to  the  prosecution  of  that  trade; 
and  to  that  circumstance  he  imputed  a  ^reat  part  of  the  difficulty  which 
bad  been  fomtd  in  putting  it  down.  }£t  had  the  satisfectlon,  however, 
of  saying  most  coimdendy,  that  die  difficulty  had  been  overcodhe,  and 
that  the  slave  ^ade  at  the  Mauritius  no  longer  existed. 

Mr.  SyAeSf  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  which  bad  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  this  subject,  observed,  that  he  had  gone  into  the  mvesti« 
gatton  with  the  most  unprejudiced  mind ;  that  he  had  given  ihe  greatest 
attention  to  the  proceedings ;  and  that  he  deeply  lamented  they  had 
been  termhutted  biefore  any  satisfactory  conclusion  had  been  aitived  at. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  not  such 
as  to  entitle  the  Hon.  Baronet  or  his  friends  to  express  any  confidence 
to  to  what  might  have  been  the  result  Three  or  four  witnesses  only 
had  been  examined  out  of  a  much  larger  nuaaber. 

Sir  Robert  FcLrquhar  defended  hiiiiself  by  readiaff  extracts  from  the 
evidence  taken  berore  the  Committee,  in  18816,  which  went,  he  said,  to 
prove  that  he  had  taken  the  most  judickms  sleps  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade  at  llhe  Mauritius.  He  read  also  an  extract  from  a  l^ter  he 
bed  addressed  to  the  Cokmial  Office,  in  veply  to  the  Anti-Slaivery 
Reporter,  No.  42,  and  which  had  been  since  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Hotee  of  Commons.  In  common  with  Mr.  (rving,  he  chareed  the 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  and  especially  No%  42,  with  gross  fab^ood. 
Several  instances  of  cruelty  therein  cited  against  him,  he  said^  were  un« 
true,  as  would  be  seen  when  his  answer  came  to  be  printed. 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  conversation  which  passed  on  this  occa« 
aion.  We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  detain  our  readers  vnth  a 
few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  vague  and  general  chasges  of  Mr.  H.  Gumey  and  Mr.  irvmg^ 

^  The  whole  of  this  reinarkable  esse  of  the  Mosses,  a  case  of  recent  occbr- 
rcDee,  will  be  fband  is  the  Anti-Slayery  Reporter,  No.  47,  p.  46S. 
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irt  connder  as  mmtctif  meritinf  a  rtply.  We  mightv  iMik  tqaal 
jusdca,  rtloTt  upon  them  a  heap  of  ofitasife  epttheti  i  i|fiK>raiiee>  pie* 
jndice,  fal^ood,  calamny,  maHenity,  drc.  ^c.  d:c.,  on  much  better 
yrooDdt  ^an  they  have  produceo,  or  are  able  to  produce,  for  similar 
imputatioas  upon  uf.  But»  what  would  the  cause  of  truth  gain  by  thus 
Ibikmiw  their  example  ?  We  oall,  however,  upon  Mr.  Oumey  espe^ 
dally,  if  be  Talues  his  character  lor  truth  and  fkir  dealing,  to  specify 
the  misrepresentations  and  exaggerations,  wiih  which  he  declares  ns  to  be 
ckargeabfe,  or  at  least  to  select,  from  the  whole  series  of  our  aumbenh 
a  single  staleoMnt  which  he  has  disooveied  ta  be  vasupported  by  evi- 
dence. — ^Widi  req>ect  to  Mr.  Ifving,  we  are  disposed  to  make  larger 
afiowances.  He  is  a  West  Indiap  merchant,  and  is,  in  some  measure^ 
entitled  to  led  galled  by  our  writings,  and  to  resent  them.  But,  we 
desire  lo  ta^  to  him,  as  we  have  alr^y  said  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
sane  line  of  general  asd  vague  mvective,  that  we  totally  deny  the  truth 
of  his  criminations,  and  that  we  boldly  challenge  him  to  the  proof.  For 
the  answers  we  have  already  given  to  similar  charges*  preterred  with 
«qual  vagueaeis,  though  with  less  coarseness,  by  Mr.  Dwarris  and  Lord 
Seafovd,  we  refer  him  to  the  Reporters,  No.  37  and  40.  Again,  we 
challenge  him  16  the  proof.  We  call  upon  him  to  specify  the  particular 
statements  on  which  be  rests  his  charge.  If  be  refuses  to  do  so,  vill 
BPt  his  own  epithets  recoil  upon  himself?  * 

*  A  long  aed  Uboared  article  has  latdy  appeared  in  the  Meotfaly  MagadBe 
ia  defence  of  slavery,  and  in  pretended  reAitatfon  of  the  statenents  of  ^e  abolf- 
tiMlsls.  It  is,  in  feet,  an  epitome  of  Alexander  Barclay's  exploded  work.  We 
beg  to  refer  thoee  who  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  slightest  weight  to  this 
viewed  attempt  to  reeoncile  the  national  conscience  to  the  Ibul  crime  of  retain- 
ing onr  fellow  men  in  a  creel  and  degrading  slavery,  to  the  difforent  paces  of  oor 
ewn  work,  and  more  partionlarly  to  Ine  two  nnmbSrs  of  it  mentioBed  above,  aad 
la  Nes.  IS,  10,  SS,  &«. 

We  have  been  stmck,  in  pemsing  this  article,  with  the  andadons  falsiicatiop 
ef  UOL  of  whieb  the  Araaer  of  it  has  been  gnilty.  We  know  nothing  wliich  goes 
b^oad,  or  even  eqnals  it,  except  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood.  **  Tlie  indispafable 
evidenee  of  aathentioated  foots,  proves,^  he  says,  **  that  the  slaTM  of  Jamaica 
are  in  the  aetnal  enjoyment  of  ah  the  comforts  and  advantages  which  are  the 
Mr  rewards  of  their  latwor,"  that  Is  to  say,  of  their  forced  and  nacompensated 
labovr.  B«t,  where  is  that  evidence  to  be  loand  ?  The  mere  assertion  of  this 
writer  will  hardly  pass  for  proof ;  and  he  bai 
nately  Tentored,  however,  to  qnit  the  safis 
and  to  Ihvonr  «s  vrith  sosse  specification  of  t      . 

ie  oonstltate  this  imposing  aggregate  of  comforts  and  advantages  actiudly 
enjoyed  by  the  slaves  of  Jamsica ;  and  has  thus  given  us  an  opportunity  of 
weif^iiag  the  valae  of  his  testimony,  and  of  ixing  npoa  it  tiie  usdonbted  iha- 
rs^teis,  either  of  gross  or  stupid  ignorance,  or  of  wfilfW  and  deliberaie  Ihlsehood. 
We  select  two  or  three  instances,  by  way  of  exemplification,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves that  tfiey  form  a  fair  speohneo  of  this  Impudent  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  British  pubUc. 

1.  '<  The  hours  during  which  the  slaves  work/^  he  says,  ^*  ate  not  more->-we 
iMlieve,  not  so  many^-as  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  saaM  purpose  by  the 
agricultural  laiheurers  of  Great  BriUin."  Now,  Mr.  Huskisson,  In  commenting 
on  the  very  latest  legiSUtive  alleaiDt  at  amelioratioB  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly, 
the  disallowed  act  of  December,  16M,  observes  on  that  clause  of  the  aet,  vrhich 
affMts  to  limit  ^e  exaotipn  of  the  labour  of  slaves,  **  eiil  qf  tr^p/*  to  eleren 
hours  aad  a  hidf,  (namely,  <rom  five  in  the  asoming  till  seven  at  night,  the 
iatervals  for  meals  being  two  hours  and  a  half,)  Ok%  We  of  labour  during  crop 
having  no  limit,  that  such  excess  of  toil  is  inconsistent  with  the  health  of  tkit 
slave,  (see  Ws  letter  of  i9d  September,  18tr,  and  the  act  to  vrhich  it  refers,  also 


)  be  found  7  me  mere  assertion  oi  tiiia 
e  has  given  us  no  other,  lie  has  fotta- 
lafo  grouad  of  such  vague  generalities, 
I  of  the  particulars  which,  he  aftrms,  go 
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Notwithstanding  the  grave  charges  Mr.  Irving  has  pennitted  himself 
to  make  against  the  Anti^Siavery  Reporter,  it  is  evident  he  has  not  read 

){i«porter,  No.  S8,  p.  180.)  But  even  the  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  ield  labour, 
which  Mr.  Huskitson  thinks  in  such  a  climate  (and,  indeed,  in  any  climate)  is 
inost  excessive,  are  exclusive  of  the  night  labour  of  crop,  which,  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  adds  five  hours  more  of  labour  during  the  twenty-four ; 
exclusive  too  of  the  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  field,  pro- 
curing grass  for  the  cattle  at  night,  collecting  fuel  to  dress  their  food,  and 
cooking  it,  with  a  variety  of  other  domestic  offices.  And  yet,  though  the  very 
laws  authorize  this  enormous  and  destructive  excess  of  labour,  we  are  to  be  told, 
by  this  writer,  they  do  not  work  so  many  hours  as  labourers  in  this  country. 
.  2  *'  That  baneful  practice,"  (enforcement  of  labour  by  the  whip)  this  writer 
tells  us,  *'  has  been  almost,  if  not  wholly  discontinued,  in  Jamaica."  Now, 
it  is  utterly  false,  that  any  restraint  is  put  on  this  practice  by  the  law  of 
Jamaica.  The  abolition  of  the  driving  whip  was  proposed,  indeed,  to  the 
Assembly,  by  Ix>rd  Bathurst,  in  1826,  but  rejected.  It  was  then  proposed  by  a 
Member,  at  least  to  substitute  the  cat  for  the  cart-whip,  but  even  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  driving  system  was  also  rejected  ;  and  the  very  reason  given  in  the 
Assembly  by  Mr.  Hilton,  for  refusing  a  compliance  with  Lord  Bathurst's  wish, 
was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such  an  innovation  of  established  usage 
as  that  of  relinquishing  the  driving-whip.  As  for  *' the  driving- whip,"  the 
Barbadoes  Assembly  *<  consider  it  to  be  inseparable  from  slavery."  (See  Reporter, 
.No.  21,  p.  305  and  307,  and  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  the  Jamaica  Journals 
of  the  day,  there  referred  to.  Even  so  late  as  the  22a  March,  1828,  we  find  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  remarking  that  **  his 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  d^ence  which  is  made  by  the 
Assembly  for  retaining  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field,  and  the  punishment  of 
females  by  whipping."  And  yet,  in  the  fkce  of  such  evidence,  this  advocate  of 
slavery  has  the^harcOhood  to  affirm,  that  the  baneful  practice,  as  he  terms  it,  €€ 
.driving  the  human  team  with  the  cart-whip,  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  discontinued 
in  Jamaica.    Can  any  untruth  be  more  gross  than  tliis  ? 

3.  **  Save,  as  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  West  Indies,*' 
he  further  tells  us,  *'  is  discontinued."  Discontinued !  by  what  law  ?  By  that 
of  Jamaica,  most  certainly,  its  use  is  undiminished.  At  this  very  hour  it  may 
there  be  used,  for  any  ofiencc  or  for  no  offence,  to  the  number  of  thirty-nine 
stripes,  (and  in  Barbadoes  there  is  not  even  this  wretched  limit)  on  the  bare 
body  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  without  the  slightest  liability  to  questioii, 
by  any  master  or  overseer  of  slaves.  The  terms  of  the  Jamaica  law  are,  *<  and  in 
order  to  restrain  arbitrary  punishments,  no  slave  shall  receive  any  more  than 
ten  lashes,  unless  the  owner.  Sue,  or  overseer  is  present;  and  no  such  owner, 
&c.  or  overseer,  shall  punish  a  slave  with  more  than  thirty -nine  lashes  at  one 
time,  and  for  one  offence."  To  this  extent  then  every  man  is  at  liberty,  without 
being  obliged  to  prove  that  any  offence  has  been  committed,  to  inflict  the  torturing 
punishment  of  the  ^cart-whip.  A  look,  a  gesture,  construed  into  insolence;  a 
suspicion  of  feigning  illness ;  an  involuntary  omission ;  the  langour  of  weari* 
ness ;  incapacity  of  exertion— all  may  be  punished,  and  are  legally  punished,  as 
crimes  under  this  mild  system.    (See  also.  No.  45,  p.  424.) 

4.  If  asked  «<  why  we  iiave  left  out  of  the  picture  the  tortures  to  which  slaves 
are  put  at  the  mere  caprice  of  their  masters,  the  dismemberments,  the  chainings, 
the  wanton  floggings,  the  separate  selling  of  slaves  who  are  united  in  families, 
th^  cruel  severing  of  nature's  sweetest  and  holiest  ties,  the  answer  is,  that  if  such 
atrocities  ever  existed,  they  have  for  many  years  past  ceased  to  disgrace  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  that  to  assert  that  they  now  exist,  tn  any  degree,  is  a  foul,  gross, 
malignant  calumny,  the  falsehood  of  which  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  and  examine  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  more 
notorious  to  none  than  to  the  crafty  forgers  of  these  monstrous  lies."  This  un- 
blushing assertion  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth — the  very  climax  of  audacious  im^ 
posture.  In  reply  to  it,  look  only  at  the  Jamaica  law,  last  quoted,  for  the  tortures 
which  a  master  or  overseer  may  legally  inflict,  at  his  caprice,  on  any  slave ; 
and  next  look  to  the  official  returns  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  tortures 
actually  inflicted,  as  these  are  detailed,  not  by  abolitionists,  but  by  Colonial 
functionaries,  and  in  the  recorded  decrees  of  Colonial  Courts  of  Justice. 
See,  for  pregnant  examples,  the  relurns  of  the  l-'iscal  of  Berbice,  (Reporter, 
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tfaat  work  wUh  Gomittoii  attention.  He  charges  it  with  having  revived 
^  abortive  accasalKHit  of  Mr.  Buxton.  Now,  Mr.  Buxton's^. accusa* 
tioiM  referred,  exclusively,  to  the  slave  trade.  The  Anti-Slavery  Re- 
porters, Nob.  42  and  44,  refer  to  a  new  and  perfectly  different  subject, 
namely,  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius;  a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Buton  had  not  entered.  With  respect  to  the  Reporter,  No.  42  in  par- 
tkmlar,  against  which  the  displeasure  of  the  Baronet  and  his  friends 
seems  to  be  chiefly  directed,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  what 
part  of  it  they  mean  to  apply  their  severe  and  vituperative  remarks. 
The  charge  we  bring  agabst  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  in  that  number,  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  point,  and,  if  it  be  untrue,  is  capable  of  the  easiest 
confutation.  It  is  chiefly  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  his  own  official 
correspondence,  while  Governor,  with  the  official  returns  from  the 
Mauritius,  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  parliament.  Have  we  quoted 
tfaat  correspondence  or  those  returns  unfairly  ?  If  not,  wherein  can  we 
have  calumniated  or  maligned  the  Hon.  Baronet  ?  Is  it  true,  or  is  it 
Bot,  for  example,  that,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Badiurst,  to  say  that  it  had  been  in  his  power,**6y  a  series  of  measures, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  ?  *'  And,  is  it  also  true,  or  is 
it  not,  that  a  return  having  been  obtained  from  the  Mauritius  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  calling  for  all  regulations  of  this 
description  during  his  administration,  not  one 'such  has  bees  forth- 

Nos.  5  and  16);  the  retaniB  of  the  Protector  of  Berbice,  (Na  43);  the 
case  of  the  Mosses,  (No.  47) ;  also  No.  40,  p.  S05,  No.  44,  passim,  &c.~Then 
as  to  the  crael  separation  of  families,  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  assertion  that  it 
has  ceased,  will  be  proved  by  referring  to  the  Reporter,  No.  18,  p.  851,  and  No. 
S9y  p.  272 — 276,  which  last  contains  the  law  and  practice  on  this  subject  as  offi* 
dally  announced.  Nay,  so  recently  as  the  14 th  of  March,  1826,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  a  despatch  of  that  date,  expressly  states  that  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  law  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents 
and  children  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  open  a  Jamaica  Gazette,  even  the 
most  recent,  without  seeing  that,  in  accordance  witii  the  power  of  separating 
iamiiies,  which  the  state  of  the  law  enables  the  master  to  exercise  at  his  discre- 
tion, is  the  constant  weekly  practice. — And  yet,  says  this  veracious  writer,  **  if 
9uch  alroct<te#  ever  existed,  they  have  for  many  years  ceased,*'  adding,  '*that  to  as- 
sert that  they  exist  in  any  degree,  is  a  foul,  gross,  mdlignatit  calumny," — '^  nton- 
slroaif  lies,**  the  work  of  **  crc/ty  forgers,**  And  all  these  facts  too,  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  which  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in  our  preceding 
pages,  are  taken  not  from  any  dubious,  or  concealed,  or  suspicious  source,  but 
from  authentic  and  official  public  documents,  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  and  drawn  by  them  from  colonial  records,  which  have 
been  prepared  and  kept,  and  are  verified,  either  by  colonial  slave  holders  them- 
selves, or  by  functionaries  acting  under  their  eye  and  with  their  privity.  Such 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  daring  impostures  with  which  we  have  to  contend  I 
And  let  it  never  be  forgotten  (see  Reporter,  No.  18,  p*  255^  that  thirty  years  ago, 
writers  equally  unprincipled,  and  witnesses  equally  mendacious,  came  forward, 
on  behalf  of  the  slave  traders  and  slave  holders  of  this  country,  to  eulogize  the 
loveliness  of  the  slave  trade  itself,  and  to  load  with  the  foulest  reproach  and  oblo- 
quy those  who  ventured  to  unveil  its  hideous  lineaments  to  public  view.  The 
present  writer  is  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  principles  as  well  as  imitator 
of  their  practices,  and  he  will  shorUy,  we  trust,  experience  their  fate.  His  at- 
tempts to  sanctify  crime  and  varnish  guilt,  and  to  hide  out  from  our  view,  and 
Ocom  our  hearing,  the  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and  blood,  of  our  fellow- 
.  men,  will,  like  theirs,  be  consigned  in  no  long  time  to  the  universal  execration  of 
mankind ;  while  the  abominations  which  he  and  his  fellows  now  so  zealously 
patronize,  and  even  hold  up  to  public  veneration,  will  take  their  place,  as  the 
slave  trade  has  already  done,  in  the  list  of  the  felonies,  and  murders,  and 
piracies  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  extremest  penalties  of  the  law. 
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coming  ?  Our  obtervatioM,  thertfora,  in  Uiat  wmmheHf  as  far  m  tlwr 
were  inculpaloryy  had  no  conneelioii  with  Mr.  Buxtea't  duirges,  or  with 
the  slave  trade.  They  referred  to  the  Tananoa  betipeen  his  official 
conmunioations  respecting  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and 
the  facts  of  Uie  case  as  indioajted  by  the  sufaaequent  leiuros.  If  these 
ebsenrations  are  HAJbunded,  nothing  is  easier  than  lo  refute  theai* 
The  *'  measures'*  stdd  to  hare  been  taken,  have  only  to  be  prodnoed* 
They  have  been  ealied  for,  and  have  not  been  produosd.  If  tney  exist, 
let  Sir  Robert  now  prodooe  them,  and  then  let  him  visit,  with  his  severest 
ammadyersions,  not  those  who  have  noted  the  fact  tk  their  non-pro- 
duction, but  those  who  have  violated  their  duty  in  stqppiessiag  them 
when  called  for. 

Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  and  his  iriends,  have  lalleo  into  anodic  mis- 
take. They  have  chosen  lo  consider  the  RcportM*,  Na  44,  vnth  all  its 
horrid  detail  of  cruelties,  as  intended  to  inculpate  him.  That  may, 
possibly,  be  its  effect,  but  certainly  was  not  its  intentHMu  Its  sole  pur* 
pose  was,  what  it  professes  to  be,  to  give  **  a  picture  of  negro  davery 
existing  in  the  Mauritius,"  not  under  the  admmistradon  of  Sir  Rdbett 
Farquhar  alone,  but  under  that  of  General  Hall,  General  Darfiag,  Sir 
Lewry  Cole,  and  Gteneral  Colville,  in  short,  the  general  condition  o 
the  staves  in  the  Mauritius,  independeoUy  of  all  governors  and  all  adrni- 
nistrations.  This  also  is  a  new  question,  <ystmct  Aiom  that  hitherto 
brought  before  petfliament  by  Mr.  Buxton.  H  is  a  question  also,  not 
personal  to  Sir  Robert  Farquftar,  but  which  respects  the  whole  servile 
system,  the  general  state  of  the  law  and  the  practice,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Mauritius.  And  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  or 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urbaa,  might  as  well  regard  our  expositions  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  in  Jamaica  or  Demerara,  as  a  personal  attack  on  themselves, 
as  Sir  R.  Farquhar  regard  in  this  U^ht  our  attack  on  the  slavery  of  the 
Mauritius.  We  do  not  wonder  at  Uie  excitement  he  has  manifested,  if 
he  conceives  himself  personally  implicated  in  every  act  of  cruelty  or 
owression,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  during  his  »>ve|mment. 
We  defer  aqy  fhrther  observations  till  we  have  seen  his  Tppiy* 

3. — Emancipation  qf  Negre  Children* 

At  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  in  a  very  thin 
House,  Mr.  Otway  Cave  moved  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
negatived  without  a  division,  and,  indeed,  withoult  a  debate,  if  we  exoept 
some  weighty  preparato^  observations  of  the  Honourable  Movisr. 

^*  Resolved,  1st.  That  no  human  Legislature  has  any  lawful  power 
to  abridge  or  destroy  the  natural  ri^U  of  life  and  liberjty,  unless  the 
owner  shall  himself  cpmmit  spme  criminal  act  tbiat  amounts  to  a  for- 
feiture, 

*^  2.  That  although  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  destroying  the 
natural  rights  of  innocent  British  subjects,  or  of  delegating  any  such 
power  to  other  authorities,  it  is  a  aotorkMis  fact,  that  in  many  British 
Colonies  lying  remote  from  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Govenh- 
ment,  innocent  British  bom  subjects  are,  from  the  tin^  of  their  b^^ 
robbed  of  their  natural  rights,  and  converted  into  sJ^es. 

''  3.  That  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  this  House,  as  the  representatives 
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of  tfie  f)eople»  to  Hdi^  ^ffecCmil  anasarca  ^  protectinr  all  BHtish  soIh 
j€cts^  Ihid  shall  be  born  tienceferward  m  the  West  Indkui  Colonies, 
frtMH  sia^ur  violations  of  tkei^  natural,  iehttent,  and  pammonnt  Hghts 
as  huttan  betn^.** 

We  respeei  tiis  motifis  wMdi  bave  influenced  Mr»  Otway  Cai«  on 
dkis  ooeasion.  We  must  still,  bowe?er,  Uiink  tile  course  be  bas  pnrsued 
mlbrtiinate,  tsA  tbe  time  ill  ekosen.  Who  contd  ever  bsffe  snpposed 
it  possible,  that  after  a  session  of  hm  months'  duration,  a  motion  of 
Mieb  fomai  notice  bad  been  glren  in  the  precedin^p  session,  a  motion 
ISO  of  such  vital  importance,  and  big  with  so  many  vital  interests,  wonid 
at  last  have  be^  shnfled  inio  a  comer ;  ^lot  at  the  anseasonable  boor 
sC  o«e  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  abnost  the  last  day  of  tbe  session, 
when  «o  ratioDi^  hope  eould  be  entertained  of  a  boneftcial  dtscassion 
•r  a  ^HFovirable  resalt,  when  die  Hoose  bad  been  nearly  emplied,  reso- 
hMsoos  so  mo»entons>  and  so  sure  to  be  opposed,  sbonld  ban^  been 
bioB^  forward  and  attempted  to  be  passed?  Such  a  course  was 
bardly  fair  sillier  to  tbe  friends  or  the  opponents  of  our  canse;  and  not 
even  dreamine  that  snch  a  thing  was  withm  the  veige  of  possibtfity, 
aisBost  every  mdividual  who  Mt  an  interest  in  the  question  bad  mm- 
drawn ;  though,  had  they  remained,  they  could  only  have  used  their 
ififluence  to  induce  tlie  mover  to  select  a  niter  time  for  bis  propositions, 
to  wbieh,  independently  of  this  eireutastanoe,  we  onnpslves  covld  not 
bat  be  favoorable. 

4. — Preedam  of  Tretde, — Sugar  Duties. 

Several  discussions  have  taken  place  on  these  important  questions^ 
and  with  a  better  prospect  of  favourable  results  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  entertain.  The  approaching  termination  of  the  Bast 
India  Company's  charter  has  given  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  desires 
diat  had  been  awakened  in  the  country  of  throwing  open  the  trade  of 
India  and  China;  of  permitting  the  unrestrained  introduction  of  British 
capital  and  skill  into  our  Eastern  empire ;  and  of  removing  the  inju- 
rious and  immoral  protection  now  given  to  the  productions  of  slave  la- 
bour as  compared  with  those  of  free  labour.  We  look  forward  with 
increasing  hope  to  the  consummation  of  our  wishes  on  these  points, 
and  intend,  during  the  recess,  to  advert  to  the  subject  more  at  lai^ge^ 
with  a  view  to  the  extended  examinations  and  discussions  which  will 
certainly  take  place  in  the  ensuing  session. 

5w — Civil  Rights  qfthefrfe  black  and  coloured  InAabiiatUs  ofcutr 

ColoHie$. 
On  the  Isl  of  June^  Dr.  LuMngtcn  presented  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  this  class,  imploring  tba  Imperisi  Paiiiament  to  take  their  case  mlo 
oonsideratioa,  aiid  to  extend  to  them  tbe  common  rights  and  privileges 
of  BritJsfa  subjects,  of  which  they  are  now  unjustly  deprived ;  which  be 
accoaapanicd  with  sonoe  approimate  observations.  Sir  Qwrae  Murraig 
said  he  was  pleased  to  see  petttions,  from  any  individaal  or  cms  of  psv- 
sotts  in  the  <H^o«es,  addremed  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  it  marked 
the  confidence  of  such  persons  ta  its  wisdom  and  iustiee,  a  oonidenee 
extremely  desirable,  considering  the  relations  which  existed  between  a 
colony  and  a  parent  state,  comprehending  dependence  on  the  one  side,  and 
protection  on  the  other.    With  respect  to  the  people  of  colour,  he  was 
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of  opinion  that  in  any  colony,  and  espe<^iayy  in  tho9e  where  the  dis- 
tinction existed  of  freemen  apd  slaves,  it  wsif  a  most  desirable  policy, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  former  should  participate  in  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  superior  class,  notwithstanding  differences  of  colour.  An 
opinion;  however,  existed  in  the  colonies,  that  changes  in  this  respect 
should  be  made  with  caution.  It  was  in  this  spirit  th^t  the  local  legis- 
lature of  Jamaica  had  passed  acts  in  favour  of  the^  coloured  inhabitants, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  had  further  conceded,  to  particular  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  class  of  the  free  peo|>le  of  colour,  special 
enactments,  giving  them  the  same  righu  as  his  Majesty's  white  subjects 
in  that  colony  enjoyed.  The  Government,  however,  so  little  shared  in 
this  opinion,  that  in  an  Order  in  Council  recently  issued,  they  had  at 
once  removed  all  the  various  disabilities  of  the  coloured  inhabitants  of  Tri- 
nidad, and  they  had  made  similar  concessions  in  the  colony  of  Berbice, 
thus  giving  to  the  colonial  legislatures  an  example  of  perfect  liberality, 
in  legislating  for  the  equal  claims  of  this  class  to  avil  and  political 
liberty.  He  trusted  the  example  would  produce  the  most  salutary 
effect  on  the  other  colonies.  A  spirit  of  liberality  was  gaining  grouna, 
and  he  looked  with  confident  hopes  to  increased  progress  in  the  cause 
of  the  petitioners. 

Dr.  Lushing  ton  agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ck)lonies, 
that  the  Assembly  for  Jamaica  had  improved  within  the  last  fifiteen  or 
twenty  years  in  their  dispositions  towards  the  people  of  colour ;  but 
he  could  not  view  the  concession  of  political  privileges,  by  special  acts 
made  to  particular  individuals,  during  the  last  seven  years,  which  had 
been  mentioned,  as  an  evidence  of  increasing  liberality.  For  among 
all  these  private  enactments,  there  were  only  seven,  in  all  that  space  of 
time,  which  gave  to  coloured  persons  the  same  rights  as  the  whites  en- 
joyed. In  every  other  instance  the  concessions  were  much  restricted. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  some  more  general  and  effectual  measure  might 
be  adopted^  so  as  to  save  him  the  necessity  of  pressing  the  subject  on 
the  attention  of  Parliament  in  its  next  session. 

The  valuable  enactment  to  which  Sir  George  Murray  referred,  for  the 
removal  of  all  civil  disabilities  from  this  class  of  persons  in  Trinidad,  is 
dated  the  13th  of  March,  1829,  and  purports  that  Whereas  by  cer- 
tain laws  and  ordinances  heretofore  made  by  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  Spain  before  the  cession  of  Trinidad  to  His  Majesty,  and  by  certain 
laws,  ordinances,  and  proclaikialions  since  issued,  his  Majesty *s  subjects 
of  free  condition,  but  of  African  birth  or  descent,  are  subject  to  various 
civil  or  military  disabilities  in  the  said  island,  to  which  His  Majesty's 
subjects  of  European  birth  or  descent  are  not  subject ;  and  it  is  expe- 
dient that  all  such  distinctions  should  be  abolished  and  annulled: — 
His  Majesty  therefore  is  pleased  to  order  that  every  law,  ordtnance,or 
proclamation  in  force,  within  the  said  island,  whereby  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects of  African  birth  or  descent,  being  of  free  condition,  are  sul^ect  to 
any  disability,  civil  or  military,  to  which  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  Euro* 
pean  birth  or  descent  are  not  subject,  shall  be,  and  the  saxe  and  each 
of  thest  are  and  Is  for  ever  repealed  and  annulled. 


LoudOD :  rriiited  by  13ags(er  and  Thome,  14,  Bartholomew  Close. 
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I. — Sir  Robert  Farquhae's  Attack. 

Th«  fcttt  Reporter  will  have  prepared  oar  readers  to  expect  the  replj 
of  Sfr  Robert  Farqohar  to  the  statements  made  m  our  former  nambers, 
Nos.  42  and  44,  on  the  subject  of  shwery  m  die  liawritius.  Sh*  Robert 
indeed  professes  to  confine  his  reply  to  the  former,  but  k  does,  m  pomt 
of  feet,  embrace  both.  Of  ^is  reply  we  wish  to  speak  with  all  dtfe 
forbearance  and  respect;  aad  ^t  it  would  be  ?ain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
<«oiieeal  that  we  have  read  it  widiout  the  slightest  alann  for  the  integrity 
ct  die  statements  which  it  afects  to  expose.  We  must  first  throw  en- 
tirely aside  the  Barowef  s  an^ry  yitnperadons  agamst  the  Reporter,  sudi 
as  **  wanton  attadi  of  wicked  and  dnigning  persons ;"  *'  a  tissue  of  atio- 
cioiis  calumoies ;"  *'  tfao  illabersMty  and  falsehood  of  the  narrow- 
minded^  gio^Uiiigr  w^  pahrydnnatuis  of  the  present  day,"  their 
''  bcamdoos  eathasiasm  f  their  **  dan^enraa  spirit  ano  bhn«l  fanadcisss  ;*' 
dietr  *^  tenom  ;**  their  ^  wildT  and  **  ^oaary  eapenmenta;''  thehr  **  gra 
taitOQS,  widced,  baieiMed  Adtehoods*--^*  basest  fiidsehoodg''  of  BOPn> 
who,  **  \yke  inquisitors,  work  im  the  dark,  and  stab  men's  repatations  be 
hintf  diar  baek,"  and  that,  **  fiom  modvea  of  private  ptq«e  ftod  pes* 
soaal  interest  os  audiee  ;**  of  men  pursuioff  a  ^*  system  of  peijary  and 
sabovnation  of  peijnir,"  **  debeochmg  soldiers  for  purposes  the  most 
wicked  and  diabokeat,''  and  whose  coiwiact  is  ^'  without  a  parallel  since 
die  ibfauMHis  4xj§  of  the  slw  ehamber." 

Tbsse  hard  words  are  gleaned  isom  kss  than  tire  pi^pes  of  lettar- 
press,  two-thirds  of  whidi^  consist  mopsorer  of  mere  unsupported  asser- 
tions, remarks  feudatory  of  his  own  admWsttatkm,  vague  specaladoas 
on  eokMMal  poHcy,  and  random  denuncieftitos  of  the  designs  of  the  aho«- 
litionists  as  tending  to  ruin  the  colonies  and  to  enrich  themselves^ 

To  no  part  of  diese  fruitful  topics,  whether  lasdaSory  of  himsetf  or. 
aecusetory  of  us,  is  it  necessary  to  say  one  syll^ifo  m  rqdy.  Valeat 
^luant^mi !  We  will  confine  oar  obser^ens  sChietly  and  eaelnsively 
to  what  is  preeise  and  tangible  m  his  affirmatkmsv 

We  had  asserted  m  the  Reporter,  Ko.  49,  p.  337,  that,  during  Sis 
Robert  Farquhar's  administration,  wie  aMiUJ.not  disoo^er  diat  eidier 
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any^'  series  of  measures,*'  or  even ''  any  one  measure,"  had  been  adopted 
by  him  **  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  slaves,"  *•  for  restraining 
the  oppressions  of  the  master,  or  protecting  the  persons,  or  improving 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.*'  This  assertion  Sir  Robert  describes  as  ^'  a 
gratuitous,  wicked,  and  barefaced  falsehood." — Now  we  think  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  is  hardly  justified  in  the  use  of  such  strong  language. 
— In  consequence  of  an  address  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Uie 
24th  of  November,  1826,  there  were  made  to  that  House,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1828,  the  following  returns,  viz.  1.  "  A  return  of  the  laws,  with 
copies  or  extracts  thereof,  in  force  at  the  Mauritius,  regulating  the  pu' 
nishment  of  slaves  bt  their  masters,  and  which  have  been  registered 
in  the  courts."  2.  ^'  A  return  of  orders  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
several  authorities  at  the  Mauritius,  regulating  the  punishment  of  slaves 
by  their  masters." 

These  returns  are  perfectly  silent  as  to  any  measures,  nay,  as  to  any 
single  regulation,  adopted,  during  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  administration, 
**  for  restraining  the  oppressions  of  the  masters,  or  protecting  the  per- 
sons or  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves."  Surely,  then,  we  have, 
in  these  returns,  at  least  good  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
averment.  Still  Sir  Robert  speaks  of  ^'  my  numerous  measures^'  upon 
this  subject,  and  affirms  that  he  can  '*  cite  numberless  regulations  made 
for  the  benefit,  ease,  and  comfort  of  the  slaves  since  the  conquest ;"  and 
he  refers,  in  proof,  to  a  certain  report  made  to  him  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  colony,  in  1814,  in  compliance  with  certain  orders  he 
had  issued  to  that  officer.  He  produces,  however,  neither  his  own 
orders  nor  the  Attorney  General's  report ;  nor  does  he  tell  us  where 
either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  found.  But  while  he  declines  to 
particularize  all  his  numerous  measures  of  amelioration,  he  condescends 
to  specify  a  few,  and  these  we  presume  the  most  important  and  pro- 
minent of  the  whole.  From  among  '^the  proclamations  and  orders 
issued  by  himself  and  the  British  Government,  for  ameliorating  Uie 
condition  of  the  slaves  since  the  conquest,"  he  selects  four,  on  which 
to  rest  his  vindication.     These  we  shall  consider  separately : 

1.  **  Modifications,  in  the  year  1814,  for  facilitating  the  liberation  of 
•laves."  We  have  already  referred  to  these  modifications,  (No.  42,  p. 
335.)  We  there  speak  of  them  as  forming  the  single  edict  of  Governor 
Farquhar,  which  appeared  to  modify  in  any  way  the  slave  law  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  thus  desciibe  it :  "  Besides  requiring  many  onerous  formali- 
ties, and  renewing  the  old  law  that  no  slave  shall  be  manumitted  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor,  who  alone  is  to  decide  whether  the 
proposed  manumission  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  injury  to  the 
community ;"  this  edict  <*  actually  imposes  a  fine  of  150  to  300  dollars 
on  each  act  of  manumission.  By  this  ediot  the  Governor  further  em- 
powers himself  \jo  employ  on  the  highways  all  freed  persons  having  no 
visible  means  of  support." 

It  seems  a  misnomer,  therefore,  to  desi^ate  this  particular  act 
as  calculated  to  "  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  Its  proper 
designation  is  an  act  to  deteriorate  their  condition.  And  so  thought 
and  still  thmks  His  Majesty's  Government.  Not  only  is  it  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  all  Lord  Bathurst's  instructions  on  the  subject  of  slave 
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reform,  and  to  the  spirit  of  all  Sir  George  Murray's  practical  measures 
with  respect  to  the  freed ;  but  its  whole  tenor  is  expressly  condemned 
and  reprobated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  despatch  of  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1827.  "  I  do  not  perceive  in  it,"  be  says,  "  any  provision  which 
tendst  o  facilitate  manumission.  The  tendency  of  every  part  of  it,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  create  obstacles  which  render  it  almost  nugatory  as  a 
mehorating  measure.'^  These  words  indeed  apply  more  immediately  to 
Sir  Lo  wry  Cole's  amended  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Farquliar's  law  on  the 
subject ;  but  they  apply  with  infinitely  greater  force  and  appositeness  to 
the  latter.  Sir  R.'s  proclamation  never  received,  says  Mr.  Huskisson, 
His  Majesty's  sanction ;  and  he  directs  that  it  should  be  made  ''  known 
to  the  public,  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  that  his  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  disallow"  both  it  and  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole.  Indeed 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  boasted  act,  to  be  convinced  of  its  tyran- 
nous and  oppressive  nature,  (see  Papers  by  command,  of  1828,  p.  277. 

Sir  R.  Fanjuhar  seems  to  rely  chiefly  on  this  edict  of  his,  respecting 
manumission,  as  proving  the  falsehood  of  our  assertions  as  to  the 
absence  of  all  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slave.  He 
clings  to  it  with  fondness,  and  returns  to  it  again  and  again.  It  is 
certably,  however,  rather  unfortunate  that  this  very  measure  must  be 
viewed,  in  the  judgment  of  every  man  in  this  country  capable  of  dis* 
ceming  right  from  wrong,  no  less  than  in  that  of  His  Majesty's  Go-, 
vemment,  as  in  reality  an  act  for  deteriorating  and  not  for  ante* 
horating  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

2.  "  In  March,  1811,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "  the  public  orders  issued 
by  me  at  Mauritius,  and  republished  at  Bourbon  m  April  of  the  same 
year,  diminished  the  weight  of  chains  one  half  in  all  cases  of  simple 
police  when  applied  to  men,  and  altogether  abolished  them  when  ap- 
plied to  women  and  children."  It  is  further  true,  that  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  dated  February  15,  1811,  he  stated  that  he 
had  "  judged  it  proper  to  order  that  when  slaves  are  to  be  chained  for 
security  or  punishment,  these  chains  shall  not  be  heavier  than  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  secure  the  person  of  the  slave ;  and  in  the 
event  of  proprietors  transgressing  this  order,  the  slaves  are  to  become 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  government." — Now  aher  this  official  statement 
of  the  I5th  of  Feuruary,  181 1,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  extract  which  precedes  it  from  the  Baronet's  letter  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  1829,  we  shall  perhaps  be  thought  hazarding  too  much  when 
we  say  that  we  believe  Sir  R.  Farquhar  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  such 
an  Older  to  have  been  actually  issued  by  him.  That  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1811,  when  he  affirms  he  had  already  issued  his  order  re-  . 
specting  chains,  he  had  not  actually  issued  but  only  contemplated 
issuing  it,  we  may  infer  from  his  saymg  in  his  last  letter  that  it  was 
issued  not  in  February  but  in  March.  But,  putting  this  perhaps  acci- 
dental discrepancy  out  of  view,  the  probability,  on  the  whole,  stiU  seems 
to  us  to  be,  that  no  such  order,  havmg  the  force  of  law,  was  ever  issued. 
Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  we  will  now  shortly  state. 

In  the  first  place  no  such  order  has  been  produced.  It  has  been 
called  for,  but  has  not  been  returned. 

In  the  second  place,  when,  on  the  13th  December,  1826,  Sir  Lowry 
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CqI&  issued  an  Act  for  fixing  '^  the  weight  of  the  chaiDS  and  fetters,  or 
iron  rings,  which  the  inhabitants  are  authorized  by  the  existing  laws  to 

Sut  upon  their  slaves,*' (see  paper  of  10th  July,  1828,  No.  626,  p.  27), 
e  introduces  it  by  the  following  preamble :  '*  Whereas  the  laws  of  the 
colony,  particularly  the  37th  article  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  month  of 
December,  1723,  in  permitting  to  the  inhabitants  to  put  their  slaves  in 
fihains  whenever  they  shall  think  these  latter  shall  have  merited  it, 
have  determined  nothing  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  chains  and 
fetters;*'  and  then  he  proceeds  (as  is  stated  in  the  Reporter,  No.  42, 
p.  335,)  to  define  the  weight  of  chains  and  fetters  which  may  thence- 
forward lawfully  be  put,  not  only  on  men«  but  on  women  and  children 
also. — But  how  oould  Sir  Lowry  Cole  afibnn  that  xk>  preflous  law  of 
the  cojony  had  determined  any  thing  as  to  the  weight  of  chains  and 
fetters,  if  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  order  of  1811  had  previously  bad  any  legal 
existence?  Had  such  an  order  existed,  it  must  of  necessity  have  been 
known  to  Mr.  Blane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Government,  who,  dong  with 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  sigo^  the  law  of  December,  1826,  and  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  Commissary  of  Police,  under  Sir  R.  Farqubar,  at  so 
early  a  period  as  1813,  (see  papers  of  1828,  No.  295,  p.  28).  Mrr 
Blane,  we  think,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  law,  if  k  hact 
been  enacted  in  1811, ;  at  least,  if  he,  the  Chief  Commissary  of  Police, 
knew  nothing  of  it,  it  mngbt  as  well  not  have  been  enacted :  it  mual 
have  been  a  dead  letter  from  the  first.  The  very  signature  of  Mr, 
Blane  to  such  a  prean^ble  as  we  have  «ited  seems  aecisiv«  pf  the 
question'. 

,  It  is  BO  less  extraordinary,  if  the  alleged  order  by  which  Sir  RobsrI 
says  he  abolished,  in  )  8  { 1 ,  chains  altogether  as  respected  women  And 
children,  ever  bad  a  legal  and  efficient  existence,  that,  in  1826,  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  and  Sir  Robert's  own  Commissary  of  Police,  Mr.  Biaiae, 
should  be  jointly  occupied »  under  pretence  of  lightening  tlie  chains  of 
the  slave  women  and  children,  in  framing  a  law,  which  actually  w^t 
to  reimpose  those  chains,  after  they  had  been  previously  altogether 
struck  odOfby  Sir  Robert  Farqubar  in  181  h 

But  we  have  a  third  and  still  stronger  reason  for  doubting  the  cor** 
rectness  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar's  memory  with  respect  to  tl^  promuU 
nation  of  this  alleged  law  of  1811.  We  mean  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  himself,  and  of  the  Magistrates  acting  under  his  imin^diate 
observation  and  control  in  the  town  of  Port  Louis,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1821.  Two  cases  were  m  jtbad  month  tried  in  the  publiip 
courts^  which  involved  tbis  very  question  of  the  weight  of  chains ;  the 
cases  of  Virginia  and  Azor^  Tbey  are  both  detail^  ia  the  Reporter, 
No.  44,  p.  382,  and  p.  383 ;  and,  though  a  comaumicaition  was  addressed 
to  Sir  Riobert  himself  pn  the  occasion,  yet  no  reference  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  this  law  whicbj^  had  it  existed,  must  have  ensured  the 
<;onvictipn  and  punishment  of  the  parties  accused;  one  of  whom  had 
imposed,  on  a  male  slave,  chains  of  30lbs.  weight,  six  times  iieavier  than 
the  heaviest  allowed  by  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  sul^quent  act ;  and  another 
had  imposed,  on  a  slave  girl,  irons  weighing  761bs.,  besides  *'  martyring" 
her  flesh  with  the  rattan. — Now,  in  tt^se  two  cases,  the  judges  decided 
that  what  th«  accused  pirioq^  had  done  was  allowed  by  law,  aad  that 
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the  weigfal  of  the  chains  thej  had  imposed  wa«  Dot  exceMive.  We  can* 
not,  therefore,  belie?e  that  there  cpuld  have  beea  any  law  of  Sir  R. 
Farqubar*8  with  which  such  a  sentence  would  have  been  compatible ; 
or  that,  if  there  were  any  law  of  his  with  which  it  was  inoompatibler  he 
himself,  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  would  have  oaWy  permitted  it 
to  be  ao  grossly  and  flagrantly  violated  without  one  word  of  remon* 
strance,  or  a  single  note  of  dissatisfaction. 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  put  aside  this  alleged  law  of  1811,  as  weti 
as  that  of  1814,  as  securing  any  amelioratioa  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaFCs. 

3.  '<  In  the  year  1817,"  Sir  Robert  further  affirms,  ''  the  public 
dipping  of  women  was  totally  prohibited  by  my  orders,  as  well  as  the 
luablic  working  in  chains  of  female  maroons.''  Now  we  will  tell  Sir 
liobert,  that  if  the  whipping  of  women  is  permitted  at  all,  it  were  better 
to  be  public  than  private.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  this  order  of  Sir 
Robert,  (whaiever  may  have  been  its  terms  and  its  tenor,  for  it  has  not 
been  produced,  and  we  have  only  his  account  of  it,)  could  evidently 
have  had  nothing  to  do  whh  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  bjst  must 
have  been  confined  to  police  inflictions,  and  to  the  chain  or  convict 
gang  which  was  placed  under  the  police  officers.  It  is  not  fair,  there* 
fore,  to  cite  as  an  order  for  <*  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves," 
one  which  must  have  been  intended,  not  for,  the  regulation  or  control  of 
masters^  but  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  police. 

That  we  have  given  a  probable  account  of  this  matter  will  still  more 
clearly  appear  by  referring  to  a  letter  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  of  the  15th 
December,  1826,  addressed  as  a  circular  to  the  Commandanto  and 
Civil  Commissaries  of  DistricU,  (paper  of  1B28,  No.  6W,  p.  32»)  in 
which  he  says,  ''  I  also  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  various 
punishments  inflicted  on  negro  women.  Up  to  this  mo>mentj  there  ha$ 
not  existed  any  difference  in  the  corrections  ordered^  by  the  masters^  m 
respect  to  them,  and  those  in  use  iu  regard  to  the  men.  Rest  oHurgdy 
yeatlemeUf  that  his  Majesty's  Oovermnent  will  suppress  the  pumishtnemt 
of  flogging  for  negro  women^'*  dec  Sic, — If  it  had  been  true  thai  Sir  R« 
Farquhar  had  passed  any  law  on  thjs  subject,  in  1817,  how  couid  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  have  used  such  language  as  this  in  1826? — ^Again,  them* 
fore,  we  say,  if  we  have  misrepresented  the  matter,  it  will  not  be  enough 
ibr  Sir  Robert  to  brand  what  we  have  said  with  the  terms, ''  gratmtoufl^ 
wicked,  bare£&u:ed  fals^iood  :"  such  terms  will  not  avail  him.  He  must 
produce  those  orders  of  1811  and  of  1817,  a  bare  reference  to  which 
he  now  would  make  his  shield  of  defence,  and  then  let  the  puhjic  judge 
between  us. 

4.  The  only  remaining  measure  which  Sir  Robert  specifies  is  one,  h# 
says,  which  "  /  made  on  the  25tb  January,  1813,  by  which  the  barbae 
rons  practice  of  paying  to  the  owner  the  price  of  a  maroon,  in  the  evepi 
of  his  being  killed  in  pursuit,  when  flying /rem  the  officers^  or  jcesisting 
them,  was  totally  aboUsbed;  and,  by  the  same  law,  the  reward  to  the 
officer  seizing  the  maroon,  was  greatly  augmented  when  the  maroon 
was  taken  alive."  Again,  we  say,  if  there  be  auch  a  law,  why  ijs  it  not 
produced  ?  But,  even  if  there  be  such  a  law,  and  it  shall  be  found  to 
hear  out  all  that  Sir  R.  Farquhar  predicates  of  it^  it  is  still  a  law  which 
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has  respect  to  the  officers  of  police  alone,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  It  cannot,  therefore,  invalidate,  in  the 
very  slightest  degree,  our  abased,  and  calumniated  statement,  that  we 
had  not  discovert,  in  the  records  of  Sir  R.  Farquhar's  administration, 
a  single  trace  of  any  one  measure  for  restraining  the  oppressions  of  the 
master,  or  for  protecting  from  those  oppressions  the  person  of  the  slave. 

If  there  be  any  such  measure,  we  say  again,  and  again,  let  it  be  pro- 
duced. It  has  not  yet  been  produced ;  and  the  defence  of  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar  only  strengthens  our  doubt  of  its  existence. 

But  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  has  not  only  thus  egregiously  failed  in 

I>rovlng  the  incorrectness  of  our  statement,  with  respect  to  his  l^;is- 
ative  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves;  he 
has  equally  failed  in  shewing  the  incorrectness  of  the  facts  we  adduced, 
in  confirmation  of  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  existing  laws  to  protect 
the  slaves  from  cruelty  of  the  most  revolting  description. — Of  all  those 
facts  he  has  selected  for  contradiction  only  three,  the  cases  of  Prevot, 
Cotry,  and  Madame  Nayle.  (See  our  No.  44,  p.  390,  and  391.) 

With  respect  to  the  facts  of  Prevot*s  case,  there  is  no  difference  be-* 
tween  us  tnat  we  can  discover.  Sir  Robert  does  not  deny  the  horrid 
cruelties  of  which  Prevot  had  been  guilty,  and  we  had  ourselves  stated 
that  this  ruffian  alone  had  met  with  tlie  fate  he  merited. 

With  respect  to  Cotry,  the  Honourable  Baronet  does  not  controvert 
our  statement  of  the  revolting  enormities  which  that  man  is  said  to 
have  committed,  though  the  account  we  gave  of  them  is,  we  suppose, 
one  of  the  impure  statements  which  he  so  squeamishly  reprehends. — 
(Let  our  readers  turn  to  it !)  But  then  the  Baronet  says,  Cotry,  who  was 
to  have  been  hanged  for  his  crimes,  hanged  himself,  and,  so  only, 
escaped  the  gallows.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  said,  on  authority 
we  believe  to  be  good,  that  Cotry  did  not  hang  himself,  though  that 
was  most  certainly  reported,  but  escaped  from  prison,  and  two  years 
afterwards  reappeared  in  the  Mauritius.  We  do  not  ourselves,  of 
course,  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  But  is  it  not  just 
possible,  that  Sir  Robert  may  have  been  deceived  by  an  untrue  report  of 
Cotry*s  suicide,  circulated  to  cover  his  escape;  and  that,  quitting  the 
island  in  the  following  year,  he  may  not  have  known  of  Cotry's  subse- 
quent reappearance  ?  If,  however,  Cotry  really  did  kill  himself  in  prison, 
as  the  Baronet  affirms,  let  the  "  procSs  verbal**  connected  with  the  act 
of  suicide  be  produced,  and  that  will  at  once  place  the  matter  beyond 
question. 

And  now  for  Madame  Nayle ;  we  do  not  understand  that  Sir  Robert 
means  to  deny  the  unspeakable  atrocities  we  have  attributed  to  that 
wretched  female,  or  the  attentions  stated,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
lavished  upon  her,  by  man^  of  the  Colonists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mosses 
of  Bahama,  while  she  lay  m  prison.  He  says  somethmg,  however,  of  ^  a 
stretch  of  the  law  in  her  case,"  which  we  would  have  **  clamoured  agamst 
as  an  unpardonable  excess  if  Madame  Nayle  had  been  black  instead  of 
white.*'  We  do  not  at  all  understand  to  what  the  Hon.  Baronet  here 
alludes.  We  will  only  say,  that  that  man  must  have  a  mind  very  singu- 
larly constituted  indeed,  who,  after  having  read  the  detail  of  Madame 
Nayle's  crimes,  could  be  moved  to  commiseration,  for  any  thing  she  is 
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stated  to  bave  niffered,  oa  account  of  any  Yarietj  of  compkxion  the 
may  have  recei?ed  from  nature. 

Had  we  known  the  fact  which  Sir  Robert  communicates ,  of  his  hav- 
ing cashiered  a  magistrate  for  his  culpable  want  of  promptitude  in  ar- 
resting Madame  Nayle,  we  should  certsunly  have  mentioned  it,  aa  a 
fact  highly  creditable  to  him ;  but  also  as  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  transaction  which  led  to  this  act  of  just  retribution. 

We  purposely  omit  to  combat  the  unsatisfactory  defence  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Farquhar  with  respect  to  the  slave  population  returns,  as  it  would 
not  be  quite  decorous  to  anticipate  an  inquiry  which  will  necessarily  be 
brought  forward  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  We  will  merely 
remark  that  no  explanations  on  the  subject,  which  he  either  cites  from  a 
letter  of  the  7th  of  November,  1822,  or  brings  forward  for  the  first  time 
IB  his  letter  of  the  3rd  of  February  1829,  can  form  a  justification  of, 
what  alone  we  have  censured,  the  silence  he  maintained  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  year  1815,  when  the  compleUon  of  the  first  registration  of 
slaves,  under  the  new  Act,  discoverea  to  him  that  a  population  which, 
on  the  8th  of  January  1811,  he  had  stated  to  consist  of  only  60,000, 
namely,  39,415  males  and  20,585  females,  and  which,  on  the  28th  of 
July  1812,  he  further  stated  to  be  yearly  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  was  found  to  have  grown,  during  the  intervening 
period,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  87,352,  viz,  56,684  males  and 
30,668  females.* 

One  word  more*  Sir  Robert  Far(|uhar  states  it  to  be  untrue  that  the 
Mauritius  law  of  slavery,  as  contamed  in  the  French  Ordinances  of 
1723  and  1767,  '<  arm  the  master  with  such  absolute  power  over  the 
slave,''  as  we  have  represented.  We  have  griven  a  faithful  abstract  of 
them  in  the  Reporter,  No.  42,  p.  332 — 334,  and  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  between  us.  There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,  but 
we  should  have  thought,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  superior  discern- 
ment of  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  that  we  were  not  sinning  violently  against 
good  taste  when  we  characterized  as  '*  arming  the  master  with  absolute 
power  over  the  slave,  and  affording  to  the  slave  no  effectual  protection 
against  its  abuse,''  a  law  which  prescribes,  among  other  thm^,  that 
shtves  can  possess  no  property  whatever;  that  they  cannot  be  witnesses 
or  soitors;  that  if  they  strike  a  master  or  his  child  they  shall  suffer 
death ;  that  their  first  absence  for  a  month  shall  be  followed  by  their 
being  branded  and  having  their  ears  cut  off,  the  second  by  being 
branded  and  having  their  hamstrings  cut,  and  Uie  third  by  death ;  and 
that,  when  deemed  deserving  of  it,  they  may  be  put  in  chains  and 
flogged  by  the  masters,  at  their  discretion,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  lashes ; 
&c  Sec,  &c. 

Such  then  is  Sir  Robert's  defence  of  an  administration,  by  which  he 
boasts  to  have  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity  "  as  the  whole 
party  (of  abolitionists)  put  together,  and  even  their  great  patriarch  him- 
self," (meaning,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Wilberforce);  and  tms  defence,  he 

*  Sir  R.  Farqahar  has  addressed  another  letter  to  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the 
Report  made  by  the  CommiBsioners  of  Inquiry,  on  the  slave  trade  of  the  Maari« 
tint,  which  is  scarcely  less  accusatory  of  their  motives  than  the  letter  now  before 
OS  of  those  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Reporter. 
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trtnU,  '*  win  at  length  open  (!ie  eyes  of  the  piiblfc  t<y  the  delusion  at- 
tempted to  be  practised  upon  them,  by  persons  whose  statements  he  httft 
shown  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  whose  incessant  kbours 
roilieate  againsf  the  best  interests  of  the  country .'V  We  can  only  hope 
with  Mr.  Brougham,  that  when  the  promised  mquiry  takes  place,  he 
will  be  faraish^  with  better  witnesses  and  better  compurgators  than  the 
attempted  Tindication  of  hia  conduct,  contained  in  the  letter  now  before 
us,  will  be  fbund  to  supply. 

IL — ^West  In  man  Reporter. 

Thb  West-Indian  Reporter  hat  so  long  been  silent,  that  we  concluded 
it  had  ceased  to  exi«l,  wImr  towards  the  close  of  the  last  month  it  burst 
upon  as  with  five  successive  numbers  in  one  day,  viz,  Nos.  1 6  to  20. 
The  two  firet  bear  the  date  of  April,  the  others  hare  no  date  assigned  to 
^m.  We  propose  adverting  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  topics  of  which  they 
treat;  for  by  mr  the  largest  proportion  of  their  contents^fo  a  duH  un- 
interestiiig  mass,  compoised  of  West-Indian  documents,  of  no  value 
whatever;  of  the  eternal  mouthing  of  such  Jamaica  speechifyers  as 
Messrs.  Berry  and  Bavrett  and  Mitchel ;  of  a  tiresome  history  of  the 
double  duty  question,  fbr  which,  out  of  Jamaica,  nothwithstanding  all 
tbe  noise  it  makes  there,  no  one  bene  cares  one  iarthing ;  and  of  the 
Motihkem  evideuce  of  anonymous  writers,  or  of  such  a  discredited  par* 
tizan  as  Alexander  Barclay,  varied  by  stupid  extracts  from  the  colo^ 
nial  journals^  and  enlivened  only  by  foul  abuse  of  the  Missionaries 
and  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter ;  the  whole  more  resembling  a  spent 
bwHet,  hot^  heary,  and  dusky,  than  any  thing  we  retnember  lately  to 
have  seen  in  the  way  of  authorship. 

1. — Sectaries  of  Jamaica. 

No#  XYL  contains  eightr  very  closely  printed  pages  relating  to  tha^ 
Sectarians^  i»  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  respect- 
ing'them  are'partil^  detailed^  The  evidence  procured  by  a  Select  Com*' 
mittee  of  diat  body  was  avowedlv  taken,  so  says  the  West-India  Reporter, 
in  order  **  to  be  laid  before  the  Kin^  in  Council  and  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  to  be  distributed  and  circulated  generally  in  this  coua* 
try;''  andhe draws, as  we  shaH  see,  from  this  foot,  she  most  triumphant 
proof  of  the  integrity  of  ibe  Jamaica  Assembly,  and  the  iiresistible  force 
of  the  testimony  by  whieh  its  oonamitlee  has  reported  that  they  had 
estabUshed,  beyond  all  possibility  of  question^  the  foUowing  charges. 

First,  **  That  the  prmcipal  object  of  the  Sectarians  in  Jaasaica  is  lei 
extort  monef^  from  tmir  congregations  by  every^  possible  pretext;  toob- 
tain  which,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  most  indecent  exp^ients* 

Second,  **  That  in  order  to  farther  this  object,  and  to  gain  an 
aseendanoy  over  the  neero  mind,  they  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
equality  and  the  rights  of  man  ;  they  preach  and  teach  sedition  even 
fVom  the  pulpit,  and  by  misrepresentations  and  falsehood  endeavour  to 
cast  odium  upon  all  the  public  authorities  of  the  island,  not  even  ex- 
cepdqg  the  representative  of  Majesty  itself. 

Third,  '*  That  the  consequences  have  been  abject  poverty,  loss  of 
comfort,  and  discontent,  among  the  slaves  freqventing  their  chapela,  and 
deterioration  of  property  to  their  masters. 
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•  Poartb,  ^  Thnt  therefore  tke  mterfeTence  ct  the  Mrnionaries  between 
the  master  and  the  slave  is  dangerous,  and  incompatible  with  the  politi- 
cal state  of  societ^r  in  this  island,  and  recommend  to  the  house  to 
adopt  the  most  poaitHe  and  exemplary  enactments  to  restrain  them." 

This  extnordmary  report  was  adopted  by  the  Hoose  of  Assembly, 
|nd  it  was  resolved  **  that  a  copy  or  tlie  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
^inted  to  inquire  into  the  establishment  and  proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
tariansy  and  the  examinations  taken  before  them,  be  forwarded  to  the 
agent,  with  instructions  to  lay  the  same  before  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  83rd,  84thy  and  85th  clauses  of  the  slave 
law,  disallowed  in  1 827 ;  and  that  the  said  report,  and  examination  and 
dauses  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the  agent."' 

Let  us  ROW  hear  what  the  West-Indian  Reporter,  the  organ  of  the 
West-Indian  committee,  says  on  this  subject. 

'  ^Itifl  scarcely  necessary,"  he  says,  ^*  to  remiDd  the  pablic  that  the  measure  of 
■ppoiatiDf  this  committee  was  adopted /or  the  purpou  of  prodtitcing  evidence  in 
••^yortof  the  threeclaases  of  the  slave  law  of  lASd,  which  oecasioned  its  disallow- 
ance  hy  Mr.Hoskiison;  and  which  beiac  re-eaacted  in  1828^ recently  ocoationed 
its  rejection  by  Sir  John  Reane.  This  evideace  is  of  course  most  important.  If  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  hare  resorted  to  any  unfair  means  to  procure  that 
avkUace,  or  if  it  bf  not  suflknently  strong  to  sopport  these  clavses,  then  are  they 
the  most  foolhardy  set  of  men  who  ever  sat  on  a  bench  of  iegisUtore ;  since  they 
hare  directed  copies  of  it  to  be  transmitted  to  their  agent,  to  be  laid  before  the 
King  in  Council,  and  before  His  Migestv's  Ministers,  and  to  be  distributed  and 
circulated  generally  in  this  country.  They  have  done  this  too  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  strong  body  of  Dissenters  in  this  country,  vrho  will 
make  oomsMa  cause  with  the  Missi<«aries  in  Jamaica,  and  who  will  spare 
neither  time,  nor  trouble,  nor  expense  Ni  investigating  the  truth  of  that  evi- 
dence ;  and  if  it  be  liable  to  imputation,  holding  up  its  authors  and  suborners  to 
the  ridiicule  and  detestation  of  the  multitude,  and  the  just  vengeance  of  His 
M^lesty's  Ministers.  They  know  too  that  there  is  another  organized  body  of 
inveterate  enemies,  who  damn  with  disbelief  every  docnsienty  of  whatever  na- 
tnre,  or  of  whatever  testisMny,  that  bears  the  semblance  of  defence  of  colonial 
justice,  er  a  vindication  of  colonial  policy.  They  knew  that  ere  a  word  of  that 
evidence  was  printed,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  prepared  to  deny  its  truth ; 
and  if  they  doubted,  the  last  packet  that  saHed  from  England  will  have  proved 
it  to  them  when  it  came  in  the  last  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.* 
They  must  know  it  will  be  attacked  in  Parliament  by  the  united  body  of  sainte* 
sectarians,  and  all  whom  the  love  of  mob  popularity,  and  political  and  commercial 
rfvalship  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the  anti-coloniste.  They  cannot  overlook 
the  vantage  ground  which  tifey  would 'thereby  have  afforded  to  their  keen  eyed 
antagoniste,  if  it  be  liable  even  toa  jostilable  suspicion  of  subornation  of  per-' 
jpry.  It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  annihilate,  if  he  can, through  Parlia- 
ment, the  legislatures  of  all  the  colonies;  and.  they  cannot  but  be  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  accession  of  influence  he  will  have  gained,  if  he  can  show  by 
any  means  that  one  of  these  legislative  assemblies  has  procured  and  sanctioned 
an  act  restrictive  of  religions  liberty,  by  means  of  the  disgraceful  testimony  of 
peijnred  witnesses.  He,  and  other  leaders  of  that  party,  the  Lushingtons,  the 
Denroans,  and  the  Buxtons,  are  unscrupulous  enough  as  to  the  means  they  use 
in  producing  excitement  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  West-Indians 

•  No.  46,  p.  483.  The  obnoxious  words  are,  "  We  shall,  of  course,  have  an 
opportunity  of  soon  seeing  the  evidence  which  is  to  establish  the  immoral  and 
destructive  tendency  of  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
plain  from  what  has  transpired  of  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Jamaica  newspa- 
pers,  tfiat  it  bears  the  character  of  fabrication  on  its  very  front.*'  Such  is  still 
our  conviction,  only  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  suppression  of  this  evidence 
wMh  which  we  were  at  ilrst  so  boldly  menaced. 

,  E 
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aad  to  the  tUtenietiU  they  bring  forward.  No  niatter  to  thtoi  wbeUier  a  cliatg« 
be  true  or  false  ;  it  is  made  ;  aod  they  mind  not  the  contradiction,  or  have  in- 
genuity enough  to  avert  its  effect.  By  these  arts  they  almost  annually  add  to 
the  number  of  the  anti-colooists :  but  it  is  really  awfdl  to  think  how  great  that 
lolly  must  be,  which  would  put  into  Mr.  Brougham's  hands  such  a  report. 
Wliat  could  they  suppose  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  even  the  staunohett  ad- 
herents of  West-Indian  interests  to  urge  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham,  should  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica  have  based  their  cause  on  such  a  rotten  foundation  r 
They  must  feel  to  have  acted  dishonourably  here,  is  to  have  given  themselves  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  a  persevering  and  implacable  enemy, 
who  will  follow  up  his  advantage  to  the  death."  **  We  would  put  it  to  the 
common  senke  of  the  indifferent  public,  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  Jamai- 
cans can  have  such  a  set  of  madmen  at  the  head  of  their  councils?  And  yet  the 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  already,  with  his  customary  insolence,  pronounced 
them  guilty  of  this  absurdity  of  crime,  while  common  sense  elves  the  lie  to  their 
calumnious  accusation ;"  **  but  the  characters  of  these  revilers  is  now  too  low 
for  them  to  have  much  fear  of  their  libels  having  much  effeat"  p.  18, 19. 

This  elaborate,  and,  to  their  own  appreheDsion,  triumphant' argu- 
ment of  the  West  India  Committee,  or  whoever  else  superintend  the 
West  Indian  Reporter,  by  which  they  seem  to  have  hoped  to  silence 
for  ever  the  whole  host  of  abolitioniste,  it  will  now  be  percdved,  has  not 
only  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  but  has  recoiled  witn  double  force  on 
themselves.  On  former  occasions,  the  arts  have  been  exposed  by  which 
the  coloniste  abroad  have  laboured  too  successfully  to  delude  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  testimony  prepared  to  suit  some  present 
purpose.  We  have  seen  how  easily,  by  such  means,  obnoxious  individuals 
may  be  overwhelmed,  like  Smith,  or  like  Lecesne,  with  unfounded  ob- 
loquy, and  even  crushed  under  masses  of  suborned  and  perjured  evi- 
dence ;  how  easily  also,  in  times  of  excitement,  crowds  of  affidavit-men 
may  be  raised  to  support  any  proposition  however  untrue ;  and  how 
even  insurrections  mav  be  got  up  or  provoked,  and,  to  give  them  a 
colour,  innocent  blood  poured  out  like  water,  if  the  reforms  so  much 
dreaded  may  thereby  be  averted.  We  have  seen  all  this  ;  but  we  have 
never  before  seen  so  undisguised  an  effort  as  the  present,  for  effecting, 
by  means  of  their  usual  machinery,  their  favourite  object  of  maligning 
the  Christian  missionary,  and  extinguishing  the  light  of  Christianity 
among  the  slaves.  The  plot,  however,  has  been  too  clumsily  framed 
not  to  betray  ito  true  character  to  every  eye  but  that  of  the  heated  and 
prejudiced  artiste  of  the  imposture ;  for  it  appears  that  the  moment  these 
examinations,  which,  in  Jamaica,  were  expected  to  perform  such  mira- 
cles of  conviction  in  this  country,  and  which  were  deemed  of  so  irre- 
sistible a  character  by  the  excited  colonists,  came  to  be  viewed  more 
calmly  by  their  friends  at  home,  the  danger  of  giving  them  publicity 
was  at  once  seen ;  and  though  the  force  of  this  evidence  had  been  so 
much  vaunted  in  anticipation,  even  by  the  West  Indian  Reporter,  vet  it 
has  been  unsparingly  stifled,  and  seems  now  doomed,  if  possible,  to 
utter  oblivion.  Not  a  copy  of  it,  we  believe,  has  been  suffered  to  escape ; 
and  all  that  is  known  of  it  is  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Jamaica 
journals. 

But  how  came  the  West  Indian  Reporter  to  have  disturbed  this  pru- 
dent silence?  Whence  the  strange  folly  of  publishing ,  as  well  as  print- 
ing iu  misplaced  eulogy  on  evidence,  only  partially  known,  and  which 
it  has  been  now  found  necessary  to  suppress  ?  It  will  be  for  its  con- 
ductors to  explain  this.  We  suspect,  but  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  correct- 
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\  of  ^  soiipieioii,  that  the  editors  deceired  by  die  strong  leprtseDte* 
B  of  their  aogry  and  over-zealous  friends  abroad,  and,  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  not  believing  it  possible  '<  that  the  Jamaicans  could  have  such 
a  set  of  madmen  at  the  bead  of  their  councils"  as  it  now  appears  they 
havet  proceeded  in  that  belief  to  frame  the  16th  number  of  their  Re* 
porter,  before  they  had  yet  received  and  weighed  the  examinations 
firom  which  so  much  was  ^expected ;  but  that  when,  having  seen  and 
weighed  them,  they  discovert  their  error,  and  how  egregiously  they 
had  been  misled,  it  was  then  probaUy  too  late  to  prevent  an  the  effects 
of  their  hasty  confidence,  as  many  copies  of  the  work  had  prematurely 
been  permitted  to  circulate.  They  could  not  have  expected  so  sad  a 
reverse  as  has  since  taken  place ;  and,  admiring  the  energy  of  their 
own  production,  were  naturally  eager  to  give  it  effect,  by  circulating  it 
even  before  they  had  seen  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  At  present,  we 
doubt  not,  they  regret  their  precipitancy,  as  the  subsequent  suppression 
of  the  evidence  only  converts  their  argument  into  a  confirmation  of  our 
view  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  whole  of  this  abortive  con- 
trivanoe  for  vindicating  the  cruel  and  persecuting  clauses  of  the  act  of 
1826,  and  expellmg  tro  missionaries  from  Jamaica. 

2.  Condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Number  XVIII  of  the  West  India  Reporter,  containing  twelve  closely 
printed  pages,  is  occupied  with  a  feeble  attempt  to  prove  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  a  state  of  unexampled 
enjoyment.  It  commences  with  a  reference  to  the  testimony  "  of  im- 
partial witnesses,  the  governors,  naval  and  military  officers,  visitors,** 
&c.  the  same  parties  who,  in  1 790,  proved,  with  equal  clearness,  the  innate 
humanity  ana  loveliness  of  the  African  slave  trade.  This  is  followed  by 
an  anonymous  letter  from  Jamaica,  (dated  July  30,  1795 ! !)  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  slaves  **  are  in  a  far  better  situation  than  the 
labourers  a$  home,**  This  Jetter  we  leave  to  be  refuted  by  the  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Dwarris  and  the  speeches  of  Lord  Seaford,  the  burden  of 
whose  song  is,  in  concert  with  the  great  body  of  West  Indian  writers  of 
the  present  day  and  with  Mr.  Barclay  among  the  rest,  that  all  the 
improvements  which  now  render  the  state  of  the  colonial  slave  the  just 
envy  of  the  British  peasant,  are  the  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years. — ^The 
next  witnesses  produced  are  more  modem,  but  they  are  also  anonymous, 
and  cannot  weigh  one  feather's  weight  in  this  controversy,  viz.  an  obscure 
periodical  wort:  called  "  The  Spectator,^  *  and  a  publication  entitled 
**  Sketches  |nd  Recollections  of  the  West  Indies.'*  And  this  array  is 
brought  up  by  the  discredited  and  exploded  work  of  Mr.  Barclay,  re- 
specting whicn  we  have  only  to  reiterate  our  oft  repeated  and  as  often 
declined  challenge  to  the  West  India  Committee,  (see  No.  44,  p.  396.) 
**  to  point  out  any  one  of  the  propositions  advanced  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
Delineation  of  the  Law  of  West  India  Slavery  as  it  existed  in  1823, 
when  he  penned  his  invaluable  production,*'  which  has  been  refuted,  or 

*  Credit  is  claimed  for  this  work  on  the  ground  of  its  avowed  impartiality. 
And  yet,  when  a  paper  was  transmitted  to  its  Editor,  disproving  every  assertion 
it  had  made  in  favoor  of  West  Indian  slavery,  the  paper  was  rejected.  Such  is 
its  impartiality! 
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in  any  dc^piM  inyalidated  by  Mr.  Barclay.  That  ehaUengt  beiii|g  stitt 
declioedy  we  leave  tbit  fteah  attempt  of  those  who  bolster  up  tbtir  dM<* 
Derate  caase  by  again  produciug  Mr.  Barclay  as  their  champion  to  ita 
uite.  In  the  mean  tkne  we  again  refer  those  who  desire  i^rmatkxi  on 
the  subject,  to  Nos.  18,  19,  dj,  and  40  of  the  Anti^SlaYery  Reporter. 
3.   Consolidated  Slave  Law. 

A  great  part  of  the  West  India  Reporter,  No.  19,  is  occapied  by 
a  discussion  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  1825,  many  of  the  most 
salutary  clauses  of  which  are  attacked  with  no  small  degree  of  zeal  and 
perverted  ingenuity.  We  leave  its  defence  to  its  parliamentary  framer. 
Dr.  Lushington,  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  propose  its 
alteration.  In  the  mean  time  we  rejoice  that  Sir  George  Murray  has 
added  to  his  other  claims  on  public  gratitude,  that  of  having  permitted 
the  clauses  of  this  act,  which  gave  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
power  of  licensing  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  colony  to  another,  to 
expire,  as  they  did  at  Uie  close  of  the  last  Session.  The  door  is  thus 
shut  against  the  recurrence  of  those  abuses,  to  which  the  continuance 
of  such  a  power  might  have  given  birth. 

4.  The  West  India  Committee  and  its  Mercenaries. 

An  article  bearing  this  title,  which  appeared  in  our  No.  45,  p.  427, 
has  excited  the  ire  of  the  West  Indian  Reporter,  He  does  not  deny 
our  general  statements,  but  only  retorts  them. — If  the  West  India 
Committee  has  its  pro-slavery  rent  levied  on  all  colonial  imports,*  the 
Anti-Slavery  Committee  has  also  its  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  If  the  advocates  of  the  colonial  cause  are  largely  remune- 
rated by  the  West  India  Committee,  so,  the  writers  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  and  the  authors  of  the  Anti-Slavery  articles  which 
appear  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are  remunerated  from  the  funds  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  And  as  we  called  upon  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee for  a  detail  of  their  expenditure,  so  does  he  call  on  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Committee  for  a  similar  disclosure.  This  last  request,  we  beg 
to  inform  him,  has  been  complied  with ;  a  full  and  explicit  statement 
of  all  the  Anti-Slavery  Society's  receipts  and  payments  has  been  regu- 
larly printed  and  extensively  circulated,  and  is  open  to  his  inspection. 
And  although  we  never  intended  to  affirm  or  even  to  insinuate  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  receiving  a  fair  remuneration  for  work  done,  is  at 
all  discreditable,  either  to  those  who  pay  or  to  those  who  receive  it, 
yet  it  is  due  to  truth  that  we  should  state,  most  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally,, that  no  writer,  either  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  or  on  colo- 
nial subjects  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  ever  received,   directly 

*  The  West  Indian  Reporter  affscti  to  deny  ^e  extent  of  the  snai  thms  rmiaed; 
and  which  we  had  coigectared  might  amount  to  £90,000.  He  can  easily  set  ue 
right  in  thia  respect.  Our  coigectore  rests  on  a  circular,  signed  Alexander 
Macdonnell,  Secretary,  and  dated  West  India  Bock  Home,  15th  Jnlv,  1825, 
announcing  an  impost  of  sixpence  on  every  cask  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  ram,  bronght 
to  this  country,  and  on  other  articles  in  like  proportion.  Now,  at  this  rate,  the 
three  articles  which  are  particularly  specified,  viz.  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum,  ought 
to  yield,  on  the  whole  amount  of  their  annual  import  into  Great  Britain  atad 
Ireland,  at  least  £19,500.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  all  the  other  articles  of 
import  cannot  be  calculated  with  any  thing  like  the  same  approximation  to 
accuracy ;  but  it  most  be  very  considerable; 
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or  indirocdy,  from  die  Anti^Slarery  Committee,  or  from  afiy  otiieir  per* 
■on  in  tbeir  belMlf,  a  tingle  sixpence  for  any  tiiftig  which  has  ever  ap^ 
peared  in  either  of  these  works.  This  we  assert  solemnly,  delfberatefy, 
and  most  confidently,  without  the  slightest  qualification  or  reservation 
whatsoever;  and  we  include  in  this  fornal,  and  absolute,  and  sweep* 
ing  denial,  all  that  is  said  of  '^  hired  orators,"  and  **  mercenary  authocr 
lings,''  and  "  oflfers  of  remuneration  to  authors  if  they  will  write  against 
the  West  India  colonies.'' 

5.  Challenge  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 

In  our  two  last  numbers,  in  commenting  on  the  lanfl^uage  of  cnmi* 
nation  employed  respecting  us  by  the  British  Critic,  (No.  48,  p.  488.) 
and  by  Mr.  Irving  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (No.  49,  p.  11.)  we  use 
words  to  this  effect.  *'  We  totally  deny  the  truth  of  their  criminations^ 
and  we  boldly  challenge  them  to  the  proof.  We  call  upon  them  to 
specify  the  particular  statements  on  which  they  rest  their  charges — the 
particular  and  specific  instances,  either  of  a  charge  which  we  have  mad« 
and  not  substantiated,  or  of  an  existing  abuse  which  we  have  exagge- 
rated ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  will  not  their  harsh  epithets  recoil 
upon  themselves  r  *'  We  accept  this  challenge,'^  gallantly  replies  tha 
West  India  Reporter.  But  how  does  he  accept  it  ?  **  We  accept  the 
challenge,"  he  says,  **  observing,  that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
point  out  OWE  DiKECT  CALUMNY  distinctly  asserted,**  In  other  words,  we 
accept  the  challenge,  but  wholly  decline  its  terms.  But  they  add,  *'  we 
could  shew  page  after  page  in  which  the  libel  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 
through  the  m^ium  of  t^  hint,  the  sneer,  the  base  insinuation,  whkh 
wound  more  frequently  and  penetrate  more  deeply  than  perhaps  the 
most  violent  direct  charge."  And  then  he  produces,  as  his  illustration, 
our  comments  on  the  case  of  the  Mosses,  and  of  the  returns  from  the 
Fiscal  of  Berbice,  (see  No.  47,  p.  468,)  which  comments,  we  maintam, 
convey  neither  hint,  nor  sneer,  nor  base  insinuation,  but  the  direct 
affirmation  of  our  firm  belief,  that  the  occurrences  brought  to  light,  in 
colonies  where  we  have  had  access  to  avthentic  returns,  exemplify  what 
may  be  leatooably  appr^iended  to  have  occurred,  in  colonies  similarly 
circumstanced,  governed  by  similar  laws,  and  marked  by  similar  man* 
ners,  habits,  and  feelings,  but  from  which  we  have  had  no  returns, 
either  because  no  records  are  kept,  or  because,  if  they  are  kept,  they 
are  withheld  from  us.  Besides,  can  any  one  have  forgotten  tne  pre- 
sumptions furnished  to  this  effect  by  the  mock  trials  and  massacres  o^ 
Barbadoes  in  1816,  and  of  Demerara  and  Jamaica  in  1824?  But,  say» 
the  West  India  Reporter,  these  things  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule„ 
and  to  ground  on  tnem  a  sweeping  censure  is  a  libel  which  has  been 
over  and  over  a|^in  refuted  by  unexceptionable  testimony.  Our 
charge,  however,  is  a£;ainst  the  system,  which  we  are  no  more  afraid 
of  bemg  found  to  libefthan  we  should  have  feared  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
libelling  the  slave  trade  in  1789,  by  describing  it  as  a  system  of  cruelty 
and  blood,  though  Governors,  and  Generals,  and  Admirals,  and  plant- 
ers,'and  merchants  concutred  in  extolling  its  beauty  and  humanity, 
and  though  we  were  charged  on  their  testimony,  then  as  now,  with 
malignanuy  substituting  the  exception  for  the  rule*  We  deny  the 
charge.    The  particular  instances  we  at  any  time  cite  are  merely  illus- 
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trative  and  corroborative  of  the  ioDate  and  bcurable  ioiquity  of  any 
system  which  subsists  by  making  man  the  slave  and  chattel  of  his 
fellow  man. 

So  much  for  the  five  contemporan^us  numbers  of  the  West  India 
Reporter. 

III.— The  Compulsory  BIakuhissiok  Clause. 

A  PAPER  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  June  9»  1829,  and 
numbered  301,  contains  the  **  Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  respecting 
the  Manumission  of  Slaves  in  Demerara  aud  Berbice,  which  has  been 
issued  since  the  examination  of  evidence  upon  that  subject  before  the 
Privy  Council."  After  reciting  the  substance  of  the  petitions  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council,  their  Lordships  state,  that  having  considered  those 
petitions,  and  heard  evidence  upon  them,  they  did,  on  the  18th  March, 
1829, 

''  Agree  humbly  to  Report,  as  their  opinion,  to  your  Mijesty,  that  no  sufficient 
cause  hath  been  shewn  why  yoar  Mijesty  should  rescind  so  mnch  of  the  Berbice 
Ordinance,  as  enables  the  slaves  within  the  said  colony  to  effect  the  purchase  of 
their  freedom  upon  an  appraisement,  in  cases  where  the  owners  of  any  such 
slaves  may  not  be  consenting,  or,  by  reason  of  some  legal  disability,  may  be  un- 
able to  give  any  valid  consent  to  such  purchase ;  and  they  have  further  agreed 
humbly  to  report  as  their  opinion,  to  your  Miyesty,  that  it  may  be  expedient 
that  your  Mi^esty  in  your  Privy  Council,  should  issue  an  Order,  confirming  and 
giving  effect  to  the  said  Ordinance,  with  such  modifications,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  effectual  execution  thereof,  as  may  appear  advisable ;  regard  being  had 
to  the  laws  of  the  said  colony,  which  laws  your  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  preserve  and  maintain.  And  his  Mijesty  having  taken  the  said 
Report  'into  consideration,  was  pleased,  by,  and  with  iSke  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  to  approve  thereof." 

We  are  most  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  this  important  decision. 
The  clause  on  manumission,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Berbice  Order,  is  so 
framed  as  to  defeat,  instead  of  accomplishing  its  own  professed  ob- 
ject, and  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty.  An  account  of  its  many 
defects  may  be  found  in  our  28th  Numl>er,  p.  93,  and  thither  we  refer 
those  whom  it  concerns.  We  sincerely  trust  that  those  defects  will  now 
be  remedied,  as  otherwise  the  order  will  be  unavailing  to  any  very  bene* 
ficial  purpose. 

IV. — Natives  op  South  Africa. 

Another  gratifying^  proof  of  the  effective  liberality  and  just  and 
enlightened  views  of  his  Majesty's  Govemmeut  is  afforded  us  by  another 
document,  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  12th  June,  1829,  numbered 
339,  being  *'  an  Ordinance  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  other  free  persons  of  colour,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  affecting  these  persons. ' 

The  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  which  first  emanated  from  the  local 
Government  at  the  Cape,  on  the  17th  July,  1828,  appear  to  be  excel- 
lently adapted  to  their  professed  object  of  effectually  securing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  native  Africans,  and  other  free  persons  of  colour, 
from  the  dreadful  oppressions  and  spoliations  to  wnich  thev  have  so 
long  been  subjected^  In  giving  to  those  provisions  the  Royal  sanction, 
which  was  done  on  the  15th  January,  1829,  the  following  clear,  unam- 
biguous, and  decisive  tcrtns  arc  employed. 
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^  Hit  Majesty  is  gracioatly  pleated;  by  and  with  the  adylce  and  consent  of 
His  PriTy  Coaii€ily  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  That  the  said  Ordinance 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  ratified,  confirmed  and  allowed,  and  finally  enacted : 
And  for  the  prerention  of  any  doubt  which  might  arise  upon  the  constroction  of 
the  said  Ordinance,  His  Majesty  is  further  pleased,  with  the  adrice  aforesaid, 
to  declare  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared,  That  idl  Hottentots  and  other 
free  persons  of  colour,  lawfnlly  residing  within  the  said  Colony,  are  and  shall 
be,  in  the  most  f^U  and  ample  manner,  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits  of  the  law,  to  which  any  other  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
hwfully  reading  within  the  said  Colony,  are  or  can  be  entitled :  Provided 
always^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  or  annul 
the  provisioos  made  by  the  said  Ordinance,  for  the  good  government  of  such 
Hottentots  or  other  such  free  persons  of  colour,  or  any  of  those  provisions :  And 
it  is  hereby  further  ordered.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  within 
the  said  C<4ony,  to  whom  any  Hottentot  or  f^ee  person  of  colour  hath  been 
apprenticed,  or  to  whom  any  such  Hottentot  or  free  person  of  colour  hath 
entered  into  any  contract  of  service,  to  detain  or  tajLC  in  execution  the  person  of 
any  such  Hottentot,  or  of  any  such  free  person  of  colour,  for  or  by  reason  of  any 
debt  due  and  owing,  or  alleged  to  be  due  and  owing  to  any  such  master  or 
employer,  by  any  such  Hottentot  or  free  person  of  e^our:  And  it  is  hereby 
fufther  ordered.  That  this  present  Order  and  the  Ordinance  hereby  confirmed, 
shall  not  in  anyvrise  be  altered,  repealed  or  amended,  by  any  law  or  ordinance 
to  be  hereafter  made  by  the  Governor  or  the  Ofilcer  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  ci^ny,  with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Councfi  thereof,  un- 
less such  Ordinance  shall  have  been  first  expr^dy  ratified,  oonftrmed  and 
allowed  by  His  Mijesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council ;  and  that  every 
snch  Ordlnanoe  or  pretended  Ordinance,  until  so  ratified,  confirmed  and 
allovred,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  shall  not  be  enforced  or  carried  into 
execution  by  any  of  His  Mijesty's  Courts,  Judges,  Justices^  Officers  and  others^ 
within  the  said  Colony." 

V. — Frie  Blacks  and  People  op  Coloctr. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality 
which  characterized  the  order,  issued  by  the  King  in  Council,  relative 
to  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  iVee  condition,  but  of  African  descent,  in 
Trinidad.  A  similar  Order  has  been  issued  for  the  island  of  St.  Lucia. 
It  is  to  the  following  effect: 

'^  Whereas  his  Majesty,  taking  into  his  gracious  consideration  the  loyalty  and 
good  conduct  of  persons  of  free  condition  of  African  birth  and  descent,  inhabit- 
ing the  island  of  St  Lucia,  and  having  considered  the  restrictions  under  which 
they  laboured,  by  virtue  of  laws  passed  previous  to  the  cession  of  the  island, 
has  been  pleased,  by  his  Order  in  Council,  issued  at  the  court  at  Windsor  on 
the  16th  of  January  last,  to  order  that  all  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinances  having 
the  foi€e  and  effect  of  law  at  any  time  heretofore  made  or  promulgated  within 
the  island,  whereby  Aree  persons  of  African  birth  or  descent  were  subjected  to 
any  disabilities  or  restrictions  to  which  other  free  persons  inhabiting  the  said 
island  were  not  subject,  should  be,  and  the  same  were,  thereby  repealed,  and 
for  ever  annulled  and  cancelled. 

*<  The  Governor  doth  hereby  announce  and  promulgate  such  his  Midesty's 
gracious  pleasure ;  and  therefore  all  such  laws,  and  all  such  edicts  ana  ordi- 
nances whatever,  are  declared  to  have  been  by  the  said  Order  in  Council  re- 
pealed, and  for  ever  annulled  and  cancelled. 

^  The  Governor  is  assured  that  the  parties  in  whose  favour  this  Order  has 
been  issued,  will  show  by  their  future  conduct,  and  by  their  readiness  and  zeal 
in  coming  forward,  without  distinction  of  class,  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  that  they  entertain  a  due  sense  of  the  King's  gracious 
regard  for  them. 

**  Given  at  the  Government  House,  Castries,  6th  of  April,  1839.*' 

We  cordially  rejoice  in  the  progressive  extension  of  such  just  and 
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beneffeent  piinciplefiy  principles  which  are  every  way  worthy  of  British 
statesmen,  and  more  truly  honourable  to  them'  than  the  laurels  that 
shade  their  brows ;  and  which,  afford  to  suffering  humanity  a  dawning 
hope  of  brighter  and  better  days.  And  it  is  most  cheering  also  to  per- 
eeiye  that  the  operation  of  these  principles  is  not  confined  to  the  Britisk 
empire.  We  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Rocafuerte,  the  Mexican  am- 
bassador, that  ip  the  ereat  and  populous  province  which  he  represents, 
those  illiberal  distinctioos  of  colour,  which  the  fastidiousness  of  Castilian 
pride  had  created  and  so  kmg  cherished  k»  that  soil,  have  neariy 
vanished ;  and  this,  not  only  as  they  respect  civil  and  political  rights, 
but  as  they  respect  the  feelmgs,  associations,  and  habits  of  social  and 
domestic  life;  rank,  property,  talents,  and  education,  unaffected  by 
met«  colour,  forming  the  grand  passports  to  eminence  Ad  respect 
Nothing  could  prove  this  more  clearly  than  the  recent  elevation  of 
Guerrero,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  first  office  in 
the  state,  although  he  is  the  .son  of  a  Degress  by  a  mulatto,  or  what  in 
our  West-India  colonies  is  known  "by  the  name  of  a  Sambo. 

VI. — CuLTUEE  OF  Sugar  bt  Free  Labour. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  work.  No.  37,  p.  251,  we  quoted  the  au- 
thority o#  Mr.  Ward,  our  envoy  to  Mexico,  in  pioof  of  the  possibility  of 
profitably  cultivating  sugar,  even  in  gangs,  by  free  labour.  This  im- 
portant fact  is  now  officially  notified  to  us  by  the  production,  on  the 
table  of  Parliament,  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Ward,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Canning  from  Mexico,  on  the  LSth  of  March,  1 826.  We  should  have 
inserted  this  document  at  length  had  we  had  room.  We  must  at  present 
posQ)ODe  it. 

VII. — pRiBi^ii  8lav^  Tbadb. 

We  extract  the  fcUowing  passage  from  the  last  number  (that  for  June, 
1829,)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  de  la  morale  Chretienne,  at  Paris. 

*^  A  letter  from  Itf artinique^^of  the  &lh^  February,  informs  us  that 
seven  slave  ships  have  landed  their  cargoes  in  that  colony.  The 
first  on  the  4th  of  November,  1828,  in  the  parish  of  Fran9ois,  con-' 
tained  385  slaves,  who  were  publicly  sold  on  the  plantation  Hardy ; 
the  second,  on  the  12th  of  November,  500  slaves,  in  the  parish  of  the 
Trinity,  on  the  plantation  Beansejom-^  the  third,  (a  brig  called  TEn. 
trepreneur,)  on  Ae  24th  of  November,  1S28,  212  slaves,  in  the  parish 
of  Francois,  on  the  plantation  Blampres ;  the  fourth  on  the  4th  of  De- 
oember,  having  130  slaves,  in  the  same  parish, on  the  plantation  Hardy; 
the  fifth,  200  slaves,  on  the  10th  of  December,  on  the  plantation  Mou- 
lio-a-vent,  in  the  same  parish ;  the  sixth  on  the  13th  of  December,  180 
Slavics,  on  the  plantation  La  Pomte ;  and  the  seventh  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1829,  on  the  plantation  Hardy,  by  the  schooner  la  Folie,  114 
slaves.  It  appears  that  these  dave  ships  belonged  to  Martinique,  and 
had  taken  out  their  clearances  fbr  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  (on  the 
coast  of  Africa).  Twenty- five  or  thirty  of  the  wretched  slaves  were  ill, 
and  have  died  smce  their  arrival,  and  the  pains  were  not  taken  even  to, 
bury  them.** 

Thus  do-  the  French  observe  their  solemn  treaties  on  this  subject ! 


Toadon:  Bair*tcr  wd  Tboms,  Priotcrt.U.  Bartholomew  CIrtc 
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I.  BEVfeATION  OF  COLONIAL  SECRETS. 
II.  CULTURE  OFSUQAR  BY  FREE  LABOUR ;  III.  MAURITIUS. 


I.  Revelation  f^r  Ooi^iftiAi.  .Secrets. 

Ik  out  last  Number  (p.  24)  we  adverted  to  the  laDgoage  of  exultation 
used  bv  the  West  Inoia  Committee  in  London,  (assuming  them  to  be 
Firtualfy  the  authors  of  the  West  India  Reporter)  in  spedcing  of  the 
evideoce  taken  by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  in  order  to  justify 
their  persecuting  enactments  against  the  sectarian  Missionaries ;  and  we 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  important  ends  which  it  was  most 
unhesitatingly  a£Brmed  that  it  would  answer,  it  had  since  been  prudently 
suppressed  by  this  same  Ck>mmittee.  The  inferences  we  drew  from  the 
rash  eulogy  on  that  evidence  which,  prior  to  its  reaching  their  hands,  they 
pronouncal  upon  it ;  and  from  the  large  expectation  of  benefits  by  its 
general  diffusion  which  Uiey  thei»  in&ilgea ;  combined  with  its  total 
soppirestaoo  «nce  the  whole  of  it  has  been  befcre  tbem;  have  been  cu« 
riously  confirmed  by  a  recent  publication  in  a  Jamaica  newspaper,  the 
postscript  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  23rd  of  May  last.  In  th'at  paper 
IS  mserted  the  ''  Extract  «f  a  letter  fft>m  a  respectable  West  India 
Proprietor,  (in  London)  dated  the  2nd  April,"  1829,  the  greater  part 
of  which  extract  we  shall  transcribe  for  Ae  edification  of  our  readers.  . 

^  The  Session  of  Parliament,"  says  this  respectable  proprietor,  '<  lias  natu- 
sally  renewed  the  interest  which  you  take  in  the  advices  firom  England,  and  the 
extraordinary  oircnmstances  which  have  distinguished  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislatdie  this  year,  must  inspire  you  with  the  utmost  wonder  and  alarm.  I 
am  not  bow  about  to  weary  yon  with  my  sentiments  on  the  approaching  emanci* 
patidn  of  the  CathoUcs,  bat  to  remark  on  the  situation  in  which  the  West  India 
Colonies  will  be  placed  as  soon  as  that  measore  is  accomplished.  So  long  as  it 
remains  in  dispute,  so  long  the  West  Indians  are  safe,  if  not  from  attack,  at  least 
fitmi  danger.  But  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  conseqnences  when  the  British 
ministry  and  the  British  public  are  at  leisure  to  torn  their  eyes  to  the  island* 
so  much  farther  west  from  Ireland.  The  Morning  Journal  of  the  26th  March 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  intended  to  introduce  a 
MUfor  full  uncompensated  Emancipation  of  the  negroes,  as  soon  as  the  Catholic 
teHef  biU  had  received  the  Royal  Assent.  This  assertion  was  contradicted  the 
same  evening  by  the  Courier,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contradiction 
may  iaiily  be  believed  to  come  from  authority.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  Morn- 
ing Journal  of  the  next  day  returns  to  the  charge,  and  reaffirms  his  assertion. 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  Morning  Journal,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  whether  the 
Puke  made  any  such  declaration  or  denies  it.     His  denial,  it  is  evident  from 
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experience,  will  not  retaM  him  from  lidopting  any  couMe  tliat  may  occur  to  liim ; 
and  therefore  it  ia  necessary  to  look  at  what  the  ordinary  course  of  events  must 
produce.  That  will  and  must  be  a  renewed  agitation  af  the  Slavery  Question 
by  our  opponents,  with  increased  means  of  annoyance,  arising  from  the  compa- 
ratire  leisure  of  OoTemment  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  people.  The  latter  miU 
have  nothing  to  excite  them,  and  the  English  seem  unable  to  lire  without  exci- 
tation ;  and  the  curtain  having  dropped  over  the  scene  exhibiting  Mt.  O'Con- 
nell's  entrance  into  Parliament,  will  hare  to  be  drawn  up  again  to  the  first  scene 
of  the  first  act  of  the  West  Indies  in  an  Uproar-^a  Comedy,  I  hope,  it  will  prove, 
but  it  may  turn  out  a  terrible  Tragedy.* 

<*  Never,  therefore,  was  a  crisis  when  the  union  of  all  West  India  interetti 
required  a  stricter  consolidation  ;  and  it  is  UmentaUe  to  observe  that  discord 
seems  so  prevalent.  The  planters  abroad  find  foult  with  the  planters  at  hoata 
for  not  defending  their  interests  better,  and  the  discontent  is  shared  by  many 
members  of  the  general  body  even  at  home.  I  am  persuaded  this  feeling  arises 
partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  prejudice.  You  abroad  will  noteonsider 
that  we  have  an  up-hill  battle  to  fight,  and  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the 
success  of  the  exertions  of  the  West  India  body  here  is  to  be  estimated,  net  by 
the  victories  we  gain,  but  by  the  possessions  we  preserve.  Our  line  is  the  de- 
fensive :  we  cannot  advance  without  almost  the  certainty  of  defeat  and  ruin. 
We  press  for  a  repeal  of  the  sugar  duties,  or  a  reduction.  The  minister  refuses. 
Appeal  to  the  public,  cry  the  agitators,  muster  your  parliamentary  interests  aad 
Insist  upon  it.  Why,  in  an  instant,  the  minister  would  let  loose  upon  us,  the 
saints  and  the  East  Indians.  We  may  force  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties, 
but  if  it  is  so  obtained,  it  will  be  accompanied  with  an  admission  of  foreiga 
sugars  on  equal  terms,  or  at  least,  on  very  low  protecting  daties.  Nevecthsless^ 
it  would  be  most  prudent  to  strengthen  the  West  India  body,  and  to  allay  the 
discontents  and  to  unite  all  parties  in  one  common  bond.  It  is  intended  to  re-or- 
ganiiSe  the  Committee,  which,  perhaps,  may  infuse  into  it  fresh  vigour. 

"  In  the  meantime,  you  residents  in  the  West  Indies,  cnt  out  plenty  of  work 
for  us.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  case  of  Jamaiea  is  ditlioalt  to  advise : 
you  are  fairly  committed  to  hoetilitiea  with  ministers  on  three  distinct  points  $ 
the  double  duties,  the  sectarians,  and  the  slave  question.  Mr.  Brougham  hs 
liven  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  force  the 
adoption  of  the  slave  evidence  measure  in  the  Colonies,  and  if  he  should  be 
supported  by  the  government,  it  is  not  the  fifty  or  sixty  West  India  menbefs  whe 
will  be  able  to  resist  his  motion.  I  firmly  believe,  that  as  much  ignorance^ 
haste,  and  imprudence,  have  been  exhibited  in  the  management  of  the  Colonies 
recently,  as  were  evinced  by  the  ministers  who  produced  the  American  war. 
But  as  government  cannot  now  consistently  recede,  however  much  they  may 
deplore  the  infatuation  of  their  predecessors,  from  the  line  marked  out  for  them, 
it  is  but  too  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  they  should  yield  to  the  united  clamoun 
of  the  Saints,  the  Liberals,  and  the  Methodists. 

*'  Never  could  there  have  been  a  worse  time  than  that  unluckily  chosen  for  a  dis- 
pute with  the  latter  mentioned  class  of  persons.  In  England,  the  idea  of  opprea^ 
sion  in  religious  matters  will  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  The  people  at  larga 
are  quite  aware  of  the  grasping  propensities  of  the  sectarians,  and  are  adverse  to 
their  ambitious  schemes ;  but  they  are  not  yet  prepared  for  any  interforeaca 
with  their  preachers,  such  as  you  have  adopted.  You  have  united  against  you 
a  body  comprising  about  three  million  of  members,  and  clear  indeed  ought  to 
be  the  evidence  by  which  you  shall  Justify  your  proceedings.  The  Anti-SUvery 
Reporter  boldly  proclaims  the  whole  evidence  to  be  printed,  respecting  the 
report  on  the  sectarians,  to  be  procured  by  subornation  of  peijury.t  You  must 
prepare,  therefore,  for  its  b«ag  most  strictly  investigated.  /  rely  upon  its  truth ; 
but  true  or  false,  your  fellow  Colonists  may  be  assured  it  will  be  treated  as 
folse.  .  If  it  be  not  well  supported,  those  who  framed  it  may  rest  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  they  have  done  more  to  ruin  the  West  India  cause  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  united  labour  of  years.    I  have  no  inclination  ta 

*  It  can  do  so  only  through  the  blind  folly  and  intemperance  of  the  West 
Indians  themselves, 
t  We  challenge  its  ungarbled  production. 
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criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Aisembly ;  bat  it  is  rather  an  awful  increase  of 
difficulty  on  the  West  Indians  here,  to  have  extraneous  subjects  of  dispute  with 
the  goTemment,  arising  from  your  proceedings^  mixed  up  with  the  already  suf- 
•ciently  embarrassing  question  of  Slarery.  ft  will  be  difficult  also  for  ministers 
l»  deciding  on  the  part  they  will  adopt,  to  avoid  taking  into  consideration  the 
resistance  on  the  doable  duty  question,  and  the  sectarian  clauses  in  the  Slave 
Bill,  as  subjects  of  annoyance  against  you. 

**  Tk4  iM«e  iMc/Wi  BttUhf  tkmt  etiid  be  recommended  to  your  legUMore  wouid  be 
^  fHfe9  ^  the  Anti-SUnery  Reporier^  m  which  tiUy  wiU  regvUirlff  jiud  all  the 
»idtmcem^informatiomcomeeniraUd  whkhare  tobe  ueed  agmnet  youtnthe  House 
^  ComwMme,  mvi  which  htme  comMeralU  ^eet  on  the  people,*  It  is  not  muck 
known  except  aoMng  a  particular  sect,  but  tlie  misfortune  is  that  it  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  Parliamentary  orators,  and  contains  most  elaborate  references  to 
all  parliamentary  papers  which  be4&r  on  the  subject,  and  presents  in  one  view 
tkoie  extracts  whii^  are  most  susceptible  of  being  turned  to  our  disadvantage. 
To  answer  this  work,  therefore,  to  have  a  counter-work  ot  a  similar  nature  is 
most  desirable ;  and  if  your  journalists  would  occasionally  comment  on  its 
pages,  a  would  be  rendering  essential  service.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  way 
of  counteraction  will  be  done  here ;  but  any  information  that  can  be  ftimished 
1^  you  will  greatly  assist.    The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  may  indopendenUy,  be 

rr  Uttte  conseqnenoe,  but  H  is  very  dangenms  as  swpptying  materials  for  debate, 
remember  one  of  Mr.  Brougham's  tirades,  and  another  of  Lord  Sufields,  which 
yrere  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  this  work.t  We  here  foel  the  difficulties 
arising  6on  the  pertinacious  and  persevering  attacks  of  our  adversaries,  which 
joa  abroad  M^M  to  deq^e. 

'<  A  meetiag  has  lately,  I  understand,  been  held  of  the  West  India  Committee, 
at  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  give  fresh  strength  to  its  proceedings,  by  in« 
viting  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  individoals  connected  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  difficulty  of  proceeding  in  this  respect  has  arisen  from  wishing  to  exclude 
all  persons  who  are  not  really  West  Indian  proprietors  interested  in  the  soil,  as 
the  attempts  to  introduce  spies  among  them  by  the  saints  prove  the  necessity  of 
doing.t  I  cannot  help  anticipating  from  this  renovation  that  consldersble  vigour 
will  be  added  to  the  body,  and  at  all  events  ito  strength  will  be  more  consolidated 
and  united.  It  is  determined  to  prosecute  with  all  their  energies  the  reducUou 
of  the  sagar  duties,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people,^  in  case  of  a  ilailure  vrith 
ministera,  by  another  petition  to  parliament  siBular  to  that  so  ably  introduced 
by  Mr.  PalUner  last  year.  By  the  bye,  where  was  Mr.  Barry's  recollectioo  m 
reproaching  the  supineness  of  the  West  Indians,  when  he  omitted  to  notice  Mn 
Pallmer's  exertions,  and  the  speeches  of  Lord  Seaford  in  the  House  of  Lords 
last  year,  speeches  which  have  brought  down  on  his  lordship  the  accumuUted 
wraA  of  the  saints  nt 


•  How  different  an  esUmate  do  the  West  Indians  in  reaUty  form  of  this 
©ublicaUon,  from  that  which  the  British  Critic  has  affected  to  fonn  of  it?  We 
have  here,  in  this  private  communication,  not  a  word  of  ito  falsehood. 

i  How  is  it  possible  that  there  should  not  be  a  coincidence  between  the 
statements  of  these  distinguished  individuals  and  the  AnU-Slavery  Reporter^ 
when  both  draw  their  facto  from  the  same  unquestionable  official  sources  ? 

t  There  is  something  supremely  absurd  in  this  affected  fear  of  espionage  on 
Ike  part  of  the  sainto.  While  the  West  India  body  contains  such  members  a* 
She  writer  of  this  letter  and  his  sage  correspondent  in  Jamaica,  and  *oo][®  ^*' 
while  their  own  authenticated  records  are  accessible,  the  sainto  need  be  driven 
to  no  such  base  expedient,  even  if  they  could  stoop  to  its  use.  j..^.  ^ 

4  The  idea  is  not  a  litUe  amusing  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  to 
support,  by  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  tiie  system  of  abominaUon  which 
ihev  have  resolved  to  extinguish  root  and  branch.  „     ^    ,         .  .     .      i- 

I^  teW.ndous  infliluon  of  wrath  on  poor  Lord  Seaford  connsW  simp^ 
in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  40.  which,  in  point  of  fact,  U  "othing  mow 
ftimacalm,  temperatC  and  decisive  refutation  of  every  P»»>«o»  ««•«»"» 
fi^QS^ches  oY  his  LordBhip.  We  now  know  who  form  Vf  »''«"«*S°!,1J' 
1B^  InXn  cause,  in  this  country,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  West  Indian 
party— viz.  Mr.  Pallmer  and  Lord  Seaford. 
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II.  Culture  of  Sugar  by  Free  Labour. 
In  our  last  number  we  promised  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  official 
Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  our  Mexican  Envoy,  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  cultuie  of  Sugar  by  free  labour.     It  is  as  follows: 

«  Sir,  Mexko,  March  IS,  18S6. 

«  The  possibility  of  introducing  a  system  of  tree  labour  into  the  We#t 
India  Islands  having  been  so  much  discussed  in  England,  I  conoeiTed  that  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  His  Majesty's  GoTemment  to  receive  some  detaib 
respecting  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  this  country,  where  it  certainly  has 
had  a  fair  trial. 

*<  I  accordingly  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Morier's  prolonged  stay  here  to  visit 
the  Valley  of  Cuemavaca,  and  Cuantla  Amilpas,  which  supplies  a  great  part  of 
the  federation  with  sugar  and  coffee,  although  not  a  siugle  slave  is  at  present 
employed  in  their  cultivation. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  observations  which  I  was  ena* 
bled  to  make  upon  this  journey,  together  with  such  details  as  I  have  thought 
best  calculated  to  show  both  the  scale  upon  which  these  estates  are  worked,  and 
the  complete  success  with  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  has,  in  this  instance, 
been  attended. 

''The  valley  which  extends  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Cuemavaca  to  Cuantla 
Amilpas.  and  Jyncar,  (covering  a  space  of  about  forty  miles,)  is  situated  on  the 
road  to  Acapulco,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  mountains  by  which  the  descent 
from  the  Table  Land  towards  the  south-west  commences,  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  Capital. 

*<  It  is  about  2,000  feet  lower  than  the  Table  Land  of  Mexico.  The  difference 
of  temperature  is  proportionably  ^at-,  so  that  two  days  are  sufficient  to  trans- 
port the  traveller  into  the  very  midst  of  Tierra  Caliente. 

'*  The  vicinity  to  the  capital  was  probably  one  of  the  circumstances  which  in^ 
duced  the  first  planters  to  establish  themselves  in  this  district.  The  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  water  which  they  found  throughout  the  plain, 
convinced  them  that  thev  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  sugar-cane  was  first  planted  there  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  ;  from  that  time  the  number  of  sugar-estates  has  gone  on  increasing, 
until  there  is  now  hardly  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  whole  plain  which  is  not 
turned  to  account. 

''  The  cultivation  was  originally  carried  on  entirely  by  slaves,  who  were  pur- 
chased at  Vera  Cruz,  at  from  SOO  to  400  dollars  each. 

'<  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  system  was  attended  widi  considerable  in- 
convenience, it  being  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  slaves  during  a 
war.  The  losses  likewise,  at  all  times,  were  great,  as  many  of  the  slaves  were 
unable  to  support  the  fatigue  and  changes  of  temperature,  to  which  they  were 
exposed  on  the  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cuemavaca,  and  perished,  either  oa 
the  road,  or  soon  after  their  arrival. 

Several  of  the  great  proprietors  were  induced  by  these  circumstances  to  give 
liberty  to  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  annually,  and  by  encouraging  mar- 
riages between  them  and  the  Indians  of  the  country,  to  propagate  a  race  of  f¥ee 
labourers,  who  might  be  employed  when  a  supply  of  slaves  was  no  longer  to  be 
obtained. 

'    This  plan  proved  so  eminently  successful  that  on  some  of  the  largest  estates 
there  was  not  a  single  slave  in  the  year  1808. 

The  policy  of  the  measure  became  still  more  apparent  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  1810. 

The  planters  who  had  not  adopted  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation  before 
that  period  saw  themselves  abandoned,  and  were  forced,  in  many  instances,  to 
give  up  worlLing  their  estates,  as  their  slaves  took  advantage  of  the  approach  of 
the  insurgents  to  join  them  en  masse ;  while  those  who  had  provided  tiiemselves 
with  a  mixed  cast  of  free  labourers,  retained,  even  during  the  worst  times,  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
although  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

The  insurrection,  however,  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  proprietors  in 
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geiiend.  MoU  of  tken  were  Earopeans,  and  m  ••el^  fMurtioiiUriy  obttoxioui  to 
iIm  insiirgeiits ;  and,  althosgli  by  eoalescing  amonget  thcnMlYee,  and  "^ftjntajn 
Uig  a  ooBsidefable  armed  force  for  their  defence,  they  prevented  the  enemy  on 
•ereral  oecaaiom  from  entering  the  valley,  they  found  it  impoMible  to  secare 
their  eomraiinkation  with  the  capital,  and  were  thna  often  deprived  of  th»  only 
market  for  their  goods.  In  the  year  1814  too,  the  liege  of  Ciiaiitt%  whiok 
Moneloa  had  occnpied,  and  which  he  defended  for  thvee  whi^e  months  againii 
^  viee-regal  army  under  General  Call^a,  spread  destmction  thronghont  the 
distiiet* 

**  Sevmral  of  the  Haciendas  have  not  even  yet  recovered  the  losses  which  they 
then  sustained,  and  some,  which  were  quite  ruined,  have  never  been  rebuilt  In 
general,  however,  the  last  eight  years  of  comparative  tranquillity  have  been 
sufficient  to  restore  things  to  their  ancient  state,  and  I  could  not  lesm  that  the 
produce  of  the  different  estates  about  Cuemavaca  had  ever  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  last  twelve  months. 

**  The  scale  upon  which  these  estates  are  worked  is  enormous.  From  a  sop- 
position  that  the  ground  is  exhausted  by  two  successive  crops,  the  Mexican 
planters  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  divide  their  sugar-lands  into  four 
equal  parts,  one  only  ctf  which  is  taken  annually  into  cultivation.  The  remaining 
three  are  turned  to  no  account,  so  that  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
an  estate  upon  which  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
unemployed. 

'*  The  largest  Haciendas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuemavaca  are  those  of 
Yemisco  and  San  Gabriel,  (both  of  which  belons  to  the  family  of  Don  Gabriel 
YermOf  an  old  Spaniard,  famous  for  the  arrest  of  the  viceroy  Sturrigaray  in  1806, 
with  which  the  Mexican  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  commenced),  Trdnta 
Pesos,  El  Puente,  Meacatlan,  San  Easpar,  and  San  Vicente  Chicouquac.  Each 
of  these  estates  produces  annually  from  S6,000  to  40,000  arrobas  of  sugar,  of 
S5lbs.  weight  each,  (about  5,260,000  lbs.,  taking  80,000  arrobas  as  the  average 
produce,)  and  to  this  at  least  another  million  may  be  added,  for  a  number  of 
other  smaller  estates  not  included  in  this  list. 

'*  The  crops  are  usually  most  abundant,  the  cane  being  planted  much  thicker 
than  is  customary  in  Jamaica,  and  the  machinery,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  accompanied  me,  and  who  has  been  much  in  the  West  India  Islands,  is 
fally  equal  to  any  used  in  the  British  colonies. 

**  The  number  of  workmen  generally  employed  upon  an  estate  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 40,000  arrobas  of  susar  amounts  to  160,  with  occasional  additions  when 
the  season  is  late,  or  the  work  has  been  retarded  by  any  accidental  cause. 

*'  The  labourers  are  mostly  paid  by  the  piece,  and  many  of  them  can  earn,  if 
industrious,  from  six  to  seven  rials  per  diem,  (8s.  8d.  or  8s.  0|d.  English  money^ 
reckoning  the  dollar  at  4s.  4</.) 

**  Fifty  men  are  employed  in  watering  the  canes,  twenty  in  cutting,  ten  in 
bringing  the  cut  canes  from  the  field,  (each  with  six  mules,}  twenty-five  Tmostty 
boys)  in  separating  the  green  tops,  which  they  use  for  fodder,  and  binding  up 
the  remainder  for  the  muleteers.  Twenty  men,  divided  into  gangs  of  four  each. 
In  feeding  the  engine  day  and  night ;  fourteen  attend  the  boilers ;  twelve  keep 
up  the  fires ;  four  turn  the  cane  in  the  son,  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed, 
and  dry  it  for  fuel ;  and  ten  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  warehouse  clarifying 
the  sugar,  and  removing  it  afterwards  to  the  general  store-room,  from  whence 
it  is  sent  to  the  market. 

<*  The  art  of  refining,  though  well  understood,  is  seldom  or  never  carried 
beyond  the  first  degree  of  the  process,  there  being  no  demand  for  double-refined 
sugar  in  the  market ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though  abounding  in  saccha- 
rine matter,  the  article  is  for  the  most  part  coarse  in  appearance,  and  of  a  bad 
colour. 

'*  The  arroba  of  26  lbs.  sells  in  Mexico  for  about  three  dollars,  or  two  dollars 
and  a  half,  if  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  great  Haciendas  expend  in  wages  to 
the  workmen,  and  other  current  charges,  from  800  to  1,200  dollars  a  week. 

"  It  often  happens,  however,  that  in  a  good  year  the  sale  of  the  molasses 
alone  is  sufficient  to  defray  this  expense,  so  that  the  sugar  remains  a  clear  profit 

"  For  every  arroba  of  sugar  an  equal  quantity  of  molasses  is  produced,  which 
sells,  at  the  door  of  the  Hacienda,  for  five  rials  and  a  half  the  arroba.  It  is 
bought  up  by  the  proprietors  of  the  small  distilleries,  which  abound  to  such  « 
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•ilegree,  tkAt  in  the  Beighbomrbood  of  CuernaTaoa  alone  from  M,OiO  to  M,00t 
barrels  of  Chingarito  (a  fort  of  mm)  are  made  annually. 

*'  The  distance  from  CnemaTaca  to  Coantla  is  about  twenty-ihre  miles ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  the  two  TaHeys,  the 
whole  interrening  space  is  richly  cultirated. 

^*  After  passing  through  the  Tillage  of  Yaa tepee,  whieh  Uea  al  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  ooostant  succession  of  luusiendas,  most  of  whieh  appear 
admirably  kept  up. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  in  the  district  of  Cuantla  are  San  Carlos,  Pantitlan^ 
Coooydc,  Caldenm,  Casasano,  Santa  Ines,  Cohahuistla,  Napastlan,  and  Yenfes- 
tepango,  none  of  which  phxluce  less  than  S0,000  arrobas  of  sugar  annually; 
while  the  annual  produce  of  some  (Cohahuistla  and  Yenestepango)  may  be 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  60,000. 

<*  The  Haciendas  of  Cocoy6c  and  Pantitlan  enjoy  the  additional  advantaga 
of  being  not  only  sugar  but  coffee-estates. 

*'  Their  owner,  Don  Antonio  Velasoo,  introduced,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
OordoTa,  the  cultiration  of  this  i^ant,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly.  He  has 
BOW  upon  his  two  estates  upwards  of  600,000  plants,  50,000  of  which  arf 
already  in  ibll  Tigour.  The  produce  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  6,000  arro« 
bas,  or  186,000  lbs.  of  oofiee,  and  as  a  mat  number  of  the  ydung  plants  will 
begin  to  bear  this  year,  it  is  fupposed  that  the  amount  will  be  more  than 
doubled. 

*'  Coffee  is  now  selling  at  serwi  dollars  the  mrrdba  in  Mexico.  Its  cultiTation 
would  therefore  prove  indefinitely  more  adTuntageout  than  that  of  the  eahe,  if 
the  demand  were  equally  great.  But  odttee  is  by  no  means  in  general  use  in 
Hub  country,  nor  is  Cuantla  the  only  place  from  whence  this  demand  can  be 
supplied. 

^  There  are  immense  coffee  plantations  in  the  Tidnity  of  Cordora,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  coast  is  of  course  supplied  by  the  nearest  market..  Were 
this  not  the  case  the  speculation  would  prove  a  very  lucraliTe  one,  as  a  coffee* 
estate  of  200,000  plants  does  not  require  the  oonstant  attendance  of  above 
twenty  men,  (to  weed  and  water,)  and  consequently  entails  upon  the  proprietor 
but  little  expense. 

**  The  average  produce  of  each  tree  may  be  estimated  at  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

"  The  young  planto  require  great  care  and  attention,  and  must  be  protected 
■from  the  sun  for  two  whole  years.  For  this  purpose  a  Urge  piece  of  ground  is 
covered  in,  which  is  called  the  semiUero.  The  third  year  the  young  trees  are 
transplanted  to  the  open  field,  where  they  begin  almost  immediately  to  produce 
something,  and  the  fourth  they  may  be  reckoned  in  full  vigour.  They  last 
irom  five  and  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

''  I  saw  most  of  the  Haciendas  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list ;  but  was 
atruck  with  none  so  much  as  with  Santa  Ines,  which  is  beautifully  kept  up. 
It  is  almost  the  only  estete  which  possesses  a  large  distillery,  which  produces 
4'rom  4,000  to  6,000  barrels  of  Chingarito  yearly. 

.  <*  The  barrel  in  Mexico  is  worth  twenty 'four  dollars,  with  duties  and  carriage 
deducted ;  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  this  of  the  immense  annual  value  of  tht 
.estate. 

"  Cohahuistlan  might  be  still  more  productive,  as  it  is  much  more  extensive, 
«nd  commands  a  greater  supply  of  water,  but  it  is  not  done  justice  to.  The 
estate  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Dominican  Friars ;  and  as  the  abbot  is  changed 
|yy  the  rules  of  the  order  every  three  years,  the  overseers  of  the  Hacienda  are 
-uaually  changed  with  him,  and  they  consequently  alk»w  every  thing  to  go  te 
-ruin. 

**  In  general,  the  fertility  of  an  estate  depends  entirely  upon  the  supply  of 
water :  the  produce  of  those  which  have  only  enough  for  irrigation,  and  are 
•Airced  to  work  their  wheels  by  mules,  vrill  seldom  be  found,  whatever  may  be 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  to  amount  to  one  third  of  those  which  can  command  a 
sufficient  supply  for  both  pvrposes. 
'    «*  In  the  quality  of  the  soil  there  is  but  little' difference. 

<<  The  average  annual  produce  of  all  the  estates  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  compute. 

^  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  sent  to  the  capital,  fram  whence  it  is  distributed  to 
the  different  provinces ;  muleteers,  however,  oflen  come  direct  from  the  interior. 
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**ltiB%,tmAom  fiurt,  thai  aft  imaiease  qoaiitity  of  sugar  If  yearly  rearitted 
to  Vera  Cmz,  not  for  exportatioii,  but  for  the  home  ooDiamption  of  a  pro?iiiea 
which  might  produce  sugar  enough  to  supply  all  Europe  if  it  chose  to  turn  to 
account  the  a4Tantages  with  which  najture  has  so  richly  endowed  it. 

**  I**  tmo$i  remmrkMe  eircuwuianee,  kometfer,  U  ikt  toM  nb6liHon  of  ilatery 
m  m  ^arki  whin  tueh  a  mom  •/  coioniml  fndi$  i»  jnrodueed,  and  the  •mccess 
with  which  the  infroduetien  tf  free  labour  hoe  been  attended ;  t*  if  thie  which- 
hoe  induced  me  to  lap  these  obeervatione  b^ore  Hi$  Majesty's  Govemmenty  and  to 
hope  thut  theff  may  be  esteemed  not  whoUy  unworthy  nf  its  attention. 

Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  &c.  &c.  (signed)  "  H.  G.  Ward." 


III.  Mauritius. 

Since  the  pnUtcation  of  our  last  number  two  very  important  papers, 
pvinted  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  reached  us.  One  (of 
Ist  June  1829,  No.  292),  is  a  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
Messrs.  Colebrooke  and  Blair,  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  the  Mauritius ; 
the  other  (of  12th  June  1829,  No.  338,  being  also  a  Report  from  the 
same  gentlemen,)  refers  to  the  law  and  state  of  Shivery  in  that  colony. 
The  evidence  on  which  these  reports  proceed  is  so  very  voluminous, 
that  the  printing  of  it  has  been  delayed  until  a  selection  of  such  parts 
as  may  be  material  to  the  questions  at  issue  shall  have  been  made;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  open  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  inspection  of 
anv  member  of  Parliament  who  may  choose  to  examine  it  The  whole 
will,  of  course,  be  accessible  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which  is 
to  be  appointed  in  the  ensuing  session,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Bfauritius  Slave  trade.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  shall  abstain 
fW>m  entering  minutely  into  a  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  that  subject,  only  remarking  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
fVom  the  rapid  outline  there  given  of  the  bearing  of  the  evidence,  it  goes 
substantially  to  establish  the  statements  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Buxton,  in  the  session  of  1 826,  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
valence and  extent  of  the  Mauritius  Slave  trade,  the  Irauds  and  evasions 
as  well  as  the  atrocities  to  which  that  trade  gave  birth,  and  the  re- 
markable impunity  which  has  attended  all  classes  of  its  criminal  agents 
and  abettors.  But  on  that  wide  field  it  would  be  premature  to  enter. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  some  collateral  points,  which 
seem  to  us  of  high  importance,  and  to  deserve  the  attentive  considera- 
tion, not  of  the  public  only,  but  of  his  Majesty's  government  and  of 
Parliament 

1.  We  have  often  been  thought  to  deal  unfairiy  by  the  owners  of 
Slaves  in  our  colonies,  when  we  have  refused  to  admit  their  testimony 
in  favour  of  their  ovm  system,  (although  such  testimony  amounts  to  no 
mote  at  best  than  the  substitution  of  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  in  the  place 
of  legal  evidence ;)  or  when  we  have  ventured,  as  in  our  last  number 
(p.  26,)  and  on  many  former  occasions,  to  warn  our  readers  against  the 
cffiects  of  that  sympathy  of  interest  and  fellow  feeling  among  them  which 
tends  to  produce  a  general  and  firm  combination  of  all  the  members  of 
the  dominant  class,  not  only  in  defending  per  fas  et  nefas  the  worst 
abuses  of  their  system,  but  in  oppressing  ana  persecuting  every  indivi- 
dual of  their  body  who  may  dare  to  assist  in  exposing  its  incurable 
wickedness.     But  have  we  really  merited  the  charge  <n  unfairness  on 
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this  account?  We  think  not.  In  addition  to  the  innumerable  proofs 
which  have  been  exhibited  of  such  combinations  from  the  year  1787  to 
the  present  day,  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  corroborate  what  have 
been  deemed  our  harsh  and  groundless  imputations,  by  the  testimony 
of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  whose  report  is  now  before  us. 
**  Although  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  as  the  Slave  trade," 
these  gentlemen  observe,  "  would  at  any  time  have  been  unpopular 
with  the  inhabitants  (of  the  Mauritius,)  it  was  apparent  to  us  on  our 
arrival  that  circumstances  had  caused  a  strong  repugnance  to  prevail 
against  it."  '*  As  it  might  be  supposed  that  many  individuals  were 
deeply  interested  in  evading  the  retrospect  into  their  former  proceedings, 
they  would  take  advantage  of  their  influence  and  of  the  situation  of 
the  community,  to  awaken  a  general  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
of  such  an  investigation  as  that  with  which  we  were  charged,  and  of  the 
risk  attending  any  admission  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Slave  trade  had 
been  carried  on  and  encouraged."  And  it  has  even  appeared  to  the 
Commissioners  "  that  the  community  had  tacitly,  if  not  expressly/' 
^*  entered  into  a  general  resolution  to  make  no  admission  that  the  Slave 
trade  had  been  encouraged  by  the  inhabitants,  or  carried  on  to  any 
extent  in  the  colony."  They  therefore  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
state,  *^  that  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  general  unpopu- 
larity attending  it  have  been  considerable ;"  nor  have  t^y  '*  deemea  it 
proper  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry ^  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
community,  to  disclose  to  parties  the  names  of  their  accusers,"  because 
as  there  is  a  ''  prevalent  impression  of  the  hostility  of  the  community 
against  persons  making  accusations  of  Slave  trading,**  and  examples  of 
<<  prosecutions  sustained"  by  those  persons;  such  disclosures  would  have 
been  construed  into  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  **  to 
discourage  persons  from  coming  forward "  to  give  evidence  on  the  sub« 
j^t.  In  the  mean  time  the  witnesses  were  made  to  subscribe  their 
statements,  and  were  warned  that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for 
them,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  confirm  tliem  judicially. 
The  Commissioners  farther  intimate  that  they  had  every  reason  given 
to  them  to  apprehend  that  **  the  extensive  powers  of  the  police  depart* 
ment  had  been  unjustly  exercised  to  the  prejudice"  of  persons  who  had 
given  information  respecting  the  Slave  trade  and  had  thereby  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  community ;  and  they  express  their  solicitude,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  one  individual  who  had  made  a  frank  confes- 
sion of  his  own  delinquencies,  that  ^*  in  giving  publicity  to  his  infor- 
madon,  care  may  be  taken  that  he  shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  from  the 
consequences  of  the  voluntary  avowal  of  his  past  conduct."  The 
danger,  however,  appears  to  be  still  more  imminent  in  the  case  of  slaves 
or  of  liberated  captives  who  may  be  instrumental  in  making  known 
infractions  of  the  abolition  law ;  and  it  is  manifest  both  from  the  pre- 
sent report  and  from  a  variety  of  past  occurrences,  (see  for  examples 
the  case  of  Pedro,  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  and  that  of  Troptard,  14th  Report  of 
the  African  Institution,  p.  23,)  that  nothing  but  the  most  energetic  and 
4etermined  interference  of  the  government  can  save  such  persons  so 
informing  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel  and  remorseless  vengeance.  Now 
what  does  all  this  indicate  but  a  community  made  up  of  confederates 
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in  crime/hardened,  by  the  kindred  employments  of  Slave  trading  and 
Slare  driving  and  by  mutual  countenance  and  support  in  evil,  to  de- 
liberate combbations  for  purposes  the  most  foul  and  lawless,  and  to 
the  perpetration  of  whatever  deeds  of  ferocity  may  be  necessary  for 
securing  their  fraudulent  or  blood-stained  acquisitions?  And  such 
eonfederacies  belong  not  to  the  Mauritius  alone ;  Uiey  belong  essen- 
tially and  inherently  to  every  community  on  which  Slavery  exercises 
the  same  withering  uid  demoralizing  influence. 

•  But  in  thtis  adverting  to  some  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  which 
attach  more  or  less  to  the  holders  and  drivers  of  Slaves  in  bur 
colonial  possessions,  we  have  no  intention  of  instituting  any  com- 
plimentary distinction  in  favour  of  those  in  this  country,  who,  though 
removed  from  any  aotual  manipulation  in  these  guilty  transactions,  yet 
derive  thence  the  wealth  and  influence  which  enable  them  to  uphold 
so  nefarious  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  call  on  such  to  con- 
sider whether  their  share  of  the  guilt  be  bot  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
the  agents  by  whose  services  they  are  enriched.  Even  the  splendour 
and  hizurious  profusion  of  a  dinner  at  the  Albion,  with  all  its  costly 
viands,  and  rich  wines,  and  delicious  fruits,  and  dulcet  strains,  and 
soothing  speeches,  cannot  wholly  veil,  even  from  the  view  of  those  who 
share  in  these  festivities,  the  unhallowed  and  polluted  sources  of  this 
lavish  expenditure,  or  the  sordid  tmd  selfish  purposes  which  it  is  vainly 
hoped  and  intended  to  promote — We  sd^y  vainly ;  for  we  believe  the  decree 
is  gone  forth,  and  is  stamped  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  true  friend  of 
his  countrv  and  his  kind,  whether  in  the  administration  or  ont  of  it, 
which  shall  sweep  away  root  and  branch  the  abominations  of  colonial 
despotism,  and  all  those  '*  refuges  of  lies''  by  which  alone  that  despotism 
has  been  upheld ;  nor  can  its  final  success  be  prevented,  however  it 
may  be  retarded,  by  the  most  exquisite  refinements  of  the  culinary 
art,  or  by  healths  five  fathoms  deep,  even  though  a  scion  of  the  highest 
i^nks  of  the  peerage  should  condescend  to  be  the  master  of  the  feast; 

2.  But  there  is  another  and  if  possible  a  still  more  important  con-, 
sideration  arising  out  of  this  report,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  still  more  of  his  Majesty's  Government; 
and  that  is,  the  numerous  acts  of  gross  injustice  under  which  multitudes 
of  Our  fellow  subjects  are  at  this  moment  sufiering  the  severest  of  all 
penalties  which  human  beings  can  endure,  the  loss  of  personal  liberty; 
mflicted  upon  them  by  the  barefaced  violation  of  solemn  parliamentary 
enactments;  an  infliction,  from  which  we  are  bound,  by  every  obligation 
divine  and  human,  to  see  that  they  are  relieved.  Here  is  an  object  for 
prosecuting,  to  its  complete  termination,  the  inquiry  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Buxton,  and  now  further  developed  in  the  Report  before  us,  which  far 
ttirpasses  in  importance  any  consideration  of  personal  delinquency  or; 
personal  punishment.  Even  if  that  inquiry  should  issue  in  the  legal 
acquittal  and  impunity  of  every  individual  who  has  been  charged  as 
participating  in  the  crime  of  Slave  trading,  or  as  aiding  and  abetting  it 
by  his  neglect  or  connivance,  it  woul'd  not  be  the  less  incumbent  upon  us 
tx>  prosecute  the  investigation  for  the  sake  of  redressing  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  illegaUy  inflicted  upon,  and  are  at  this  moment  en* 
during  by>  thousands  of  our  fellow  subjects,  equally  entitled  to  the 
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effitctual  proteotioo  of  British  law  9g  any  one  of  ourselves,  or  as  any 
member  of  his  Majesty's  Qovemment,  or  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Th^  momentous  case  to  which  we  solemnly  invoke  the  public  attention 
will  be  best  understood  by  some  extracts  from  the  Report  before  us. 

The  Commissioners,  after  entering  into  a  great  variety  of  details  to 
shew  not  only  the  extent  of  the  illegal  imporUtions  into  the  Mau- 
ritius, but  the  gross  frauds  that  have  been  oontinually  practising  with 
respect  to  the  regbtration  of  slaves,  state,  (p.  33,)  that  they  had  adopted 
the  course  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Governor  (Sir  Lowry 
Cole,)  *'any  infraction  of  the  law  which  became  known  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiry,  and  which  had  not  been  prosecuted,"— compre- 
hending either  direct  charges  of  slave  trading,  or  frauds  in  violation  of 
di&  Orders  for  the  registration  of  slaves — and  that  in  this  course  they 
had  persevered,  **  alSiough  informed  by  the  Governor  of  the  objection 
he  entertained  to  the  prosecution  of  parties  for  former  ofTenoes,"  and 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  '*  to  originate  any  proceedings." — ^They 
then  go  on  to  remark :  '*  In  respectfully  calling  your  attention  "  (namely, 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  state,) ''  to  the  correspondence  which  has  passel 
between  the  Governor  and  oursdves,  and  especially  to  the  expression 
of  the  injustice  of  proceeding  against  past  offences,  even  in  ccLse$  where 
A^  liberty  of  89  many  persons^  who  may  be  found  to  be  iliegalfy  held 
tn  slavery,  i$  involved ;  while  we  differ  entirely  from  this  opinion,  as 
weU  as  from  that  on  which  Ckneral  Darling  grounded  his  objection  to 
carry  into  effect  the  orders  conveyed  in  Lord  Bathurst's  despatch  of  the 
SOth  July,  1819,  for  taking  charge  of  the  unregistered  negroes;  we  shall 
only  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  inquiries,  we  have  had  reason  to  regret 
that  the  Governor  should  not  have  taken  a  different  view  of  a  question 
involving  the  conduct  of  public  servants,  the  interests  of  public  justice, 

and  THB  RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  FROTEC- 
TlOJr  OF  THE  LAWS. 

'*  If  the  parties  formerly  condemned  in  penalties  were,  for  the  most 

tart,  persons  who  were  without  the  means  of  paying  them,  it  is  only  to 
e  reg^tted  that  men  of  property  who  promoted  the  slave  trade  within  the 
colony,  should  so  generally  have  been  allowed  to  escape ;  and  in  the 
cases  where  the  owners  of  the  slaves  are  themselves  chaiged  with  having 
Slegally  imported  them,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  rights  of  the 
negroes  can  justly  be  affected  by  an^  question,  as  to  the  period  when 
the  law  was  violated  i  nor  can  the  individuals  who  may  be  proved  to 
have  fraudulently  registered  them  as  their  slaves,  plead  the  injustice  of 
being  made  to  forfeit  the  advantages  they  had  acquired  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law,"  p.  35. 

Some  very  gross  cases  are  then  stated,  in  which  Sir  Lowry  Cole  had 
refused  to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  the  guilty  parties ; 
although  for  the  desire  which  has  been  evinced  by  him  to  prevent  future 
acts  of  slave  tradings  and  future  frauds  in  the  registration  of  slaves, 
the  Commissioners  give  him  the  fullest  credit.  '*  But/*  they  add, 
^  with  whatever  integrity  the  laws  may  have  lately  been  upheld,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  very  unfavourable  effects  likely  to  arise  from  the 
seluctance  evinced  to  bring  to  justice  persons  implicated  b  past  offences 
against  tiie  laws^  and  from  the  unsatisfactory  proceedings  m  the  courts; 
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is  some  cases.  Considering  the  large  amount  of  penalties  in  wiucli 
parties  hare  been  condemned,  the  tririal  instances  in  tirhich  Aes6 
penalties  have  been  enforced,  and  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  feW 
prosecutions  for  the  felony  which  hare  taken  place  in  the  colony,  thfe 
mhabftants  must  naturally  hare  become  confident  in  their  belief  Uiat  if 
Tielattons  of  the  law  are  concealed  for  a  time,  and  the  parties  can  elude 
the  immediate  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  some  casual  change,  by  re- 
moTiDg  those  who  are  responsible  for  neglect,  may  absolve  roem  from 
the  consequences  ;  nor  could  the  zeal  and  activity  of  some  pubKc  offi- 
cers counteract  the  general  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  tne  colonial 
fondionaries  m  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  must  be  still  charac- 
terized as  unpopular. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  motives  now  operating  with  the  inhabitants 
in  restraining  them  from  any  daring  violations  of  the  law,  and  from 
their  former  clamorous  opposition  to  it,  we  can  discover  no  essential 
change  in  the  public  opinion  on  the  subject  which  would  more  justifv  ^ 
general  indemnity  for  past  ofiences,  than  a  relaxed  execution  of  the  law 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  temptation  to  practise  frauds  and 
evasions  is  so  greatly  facilitated,  by  the  situation  of  these  islands,  and 
their  vichiity  to  countries  subject  to  imperfect  regulation,  and  ove^ 
which  no  control  can  be  exercised. 

**  We  have  taken  occagion  to  notice  some  of  the  fiaudg  and  per* 
juries  which  have  been  traced  in  the  registry ;  hut  notwithstanding 
their  admitted  existence^  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  instance*in  whic\ 
the  right  of  a  negro  to  hisfreed&m  has  been  declared  or  recognized  bf 
the  inhabitants^  or  the  least  hesitation  evinced  in  f  lacing  indiscrvrnv- 
nately,  on  the  new  registers^  those  whom  the  parties  must  have  knowii 
to  have  been  illegally  imported.  This  has  been  done  in  cased  where 
&ey  have  not  previously  oeen  registered,  or  where  the  registers  Contain^ 
ittg  the  names  had  been  marked  by  the  court  on  account  of  the  frauds 
they  contained,  and  in  some  mstances  where  the  individuals  registering} 
the  slaves  had  stolen  them  after  they  were  landed  bv  the  slave  traders, 
and  even  when  they  had  been  seized  and  condemned  to  the  crown. 

"  Considering  the  extent  to  which  these  crimes  and  others  have  been 
committed,  we  can  neither  subscribe  to  the  justice  nor  the  policy  of  op^ 
posbg  any  obstacle  to  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  those  whose  fireci 
dom  has  thus  been  compromised,"  p.  36. 

"  With  regard  to  the  penalties  already  aciQudged  m  the  Vrce  Adi 
miralty  Court,  amountmg  to  £124,000,  we  think  it  will  be  expedient  in 
the  first  instance  to  direct  their  impartial  enforcement ;  and  as  to 
several  of  the  parties  who  were  not  tried  for  the  felony,  and  who  with 
others  absconded  to  Bourbon,  and  have  resided  in  the  foreign  settle- 
ments where  they  continue  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  their  apprehen- 
sion might  be  accomplished  by  direct  application  to  the  foreign  govern*^ 
ments  in  whose  settlements  they  have  taken  refuge,  and  also  by  the 
publication  of  rewards.  With  exception  of  those  who  have  continued 
to  violate  the  laws,  we  think  that  a  remission  of  the  penalties  ^^V^f* 
accorded  to  the  parties  making  a  full  acknowledgment  of  theirprocecd* 
ings  and  connections  in  the  colony,  and  thus  fecilitatmg  the  redenifption 
firom  slavery  of  the  negroes  they  had  imported.     In  the  same  vie#  w^ 
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yecommend  that  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  guardian 
of  slaves,  may  haVe-  full  access  (at  present  withheld  ! !)  to  the 
original  records  of  the  Slave  Register  Office  whenever  they  may  require 
to  refer  to  them."  p.  37. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  a  variety  of  other  expedients,  both 
for  detecting  the  frauds  and  the  felonies  already  committed,  and  thus 
restoring  the  unhappy  victims  of  these  crimes  to  the  freedom  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled ;  and  for  preventing  the  renewal  of  such  atro- 
cities in  future.  Most  of  these  suggestions  seem  to  deserve  the  favour- 
able consideration  and  early  adoption  of  Government ;  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  if  adopted  they  will  prove  effectual  to  their  end. 

We  lay  our  account  indeed  with  a  great  clamour  being  raised  by  the 
colonists  against  this  righteous  proceedmg.  And  yet  upon  what  plea 
or  even  pretence  can  they  dare  to  oppose  it  ?  Our  ears,  it  is  true,  have 
been  long  familiarized  to  hear  British  Acts  of  Parliament  pleaded  as  the 
warrant,  formerly  even  for  the  Slave  Trade  itself,  and  now  for  the  re- 
taining of  men,  women,  and  children,  bom  under  the  king's  allegiance, 
in  a  state  of  cruel,  hopeless,  and  interminable  bondage.  And  grieved 
are  we  to  admit  that  there  exists,  in  the  unchristian  and  unconstitutional 
enactments  of  the  British  statute  book,  even  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
such  a  plea.  May  the  foul  blot  be  speedily  effaced  I — ^But  in  the  pre- 
sent case  even  this  humiliatmg  plea  is  wantmg.  The  enactments  of  the 
British  parliament  are  here  most  decidedly  and  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  the  pretended  slave,  in  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of 
the  master.  The  slave,  in  this  case,  is  free  by  express  and  special 
Hfttute;  and  by  the  same  statute  he  who  holds  him  in  bondage  is 
branded  as  a  felon  of  the  worst  description*  And  can  it  be  permitted, 
that,  in  this  case  alone,  the  felon  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  plunder 
undisturbed,  and  quietly  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  crime,  when  by  such  a 
]iermission  we  entail,  on  the  victims  of  that  crime  and  on  their  descen« 
dantifr  for  ever,  the  curse  of  slavery  with  all  its  tremendous  appurte- 
nances of  unceasing  and  uncompensated  toil,  of  stripes  and  chains,  of 
degradation  and  torture.  Of  such  "  a  decision*'  the  British  Govern* 
ment  are  wholly  incapable.  But  if  they  could  hesitate  as  to  the 
course  incumbent  on  them,  the  voice  of  tlie  country  would  speak  too 
plainly  to  be  resisted.  Even  Europe,  nay,  the  world  at  large,  would 
cn^  shame  upon  us,  if  after  our  zealous  diplomatic  efforts  to  induce 
Other  nations  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade,  we  were  ourselves  thus  to 
palter  with  our 'plain  and  obvious,  our  often  admitted  and  solemnly 
professed  obhgations.  Every  slave  illegally  introduce  into  the 
Mauritius,  as  well  as  every  slave  fraudulently  entered  in  the  Registry,  is 
free  in  law,  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  possession  and  protection  of 
his  liberty  as  any  one  inhabitant  of  this  favoured  land.  Uan  a  single 
doubt  be  entertamed  on  this  subject  ? — Let  then  the  felon  planter,  who 
will  be  affected  by  this  act  of  justice,  clamour  as  he  may.  Our  path  is 
plain;  and  greatly  must  we  have  mistaken  the  character  of  him  who 
now  holds  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Department,  as  well  as  of  him  who 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  British  government,  if  either  fear  or  fa- 
vour should  induce  them  to  swerve  from  their  obvious  line  of  duty,  or  to 
omit  any  means  of  vindicating  the  legal  title  of  these  otherwise  helpless 
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daimants  on  their  humanity  and  justice,  to  the  full|  free,  and  uncondi- 
tional enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  subjects. 
.  3.  During  the  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  3rd  of  June  respecting  the  Mauritius,  Sir  George  Murray 
b  reported  to  hare  said,  ^<  As  to  the  continuation  of  the  Slaye  Trade 
there  was  that  in  the  geographical  situation  of  the  island  which  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that  traffic ;  and  to  ^at  cir- 
cumstance he  imputed  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  which  had  been 
found  in  putting  it  down.  He  had  the  satisf!eu:tion  however  of  saying 
most  confidently,  that  the  difficulty  had  been  overcome,  and  that  tte 
slave  trade  of  the  Mauritius  no  longer  existed." 

Disposed  as  we  are  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  statements  of  Sir  Qeorge 
Murray,  we  nevertheless  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubt  of  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  he,  probably,  relies,  in 
makmg  this  unqualified  declaration  as  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mau- 
ritius uave  trade.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  similar  state- 
ments, on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  of  this  island,  which  subse- 
quent events  have  proved  to  be  groundless,  that  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  all  appr^nsion  that  £e  assurances  now  given  may  partake 
of  the  incorrectness  which  has  marked  so  many  former  assurances  of  like 
import    To  some  of  these  it  may  be  useful  to  recur. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1 8 1 2,  Sir  R.  Farquhar  thus  addresses  Mr.  Peel, 
who  had  written,  suggesting  certain  inquiries  on  the  subject.  *'  I  have 
made  every  effort  on  the  part  of  my  government  to  secure  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  hcwe  evmif 
reason  to  think  that  these  efforts  have  been  completely  succestful 
through  the  whole  extent  of  my  government.  There  is  therefore  no 
point  at  present  for  me  to  direct  my  inquiries  upon,** 

And  yet  at  that  moment  the  abolition  laws  had  not  been  even  regift» 
toed  ifi  the  Colonial  Courts,  and  therefore  had  no  operatioir  there  what- 
ever.    In  fact  they  were  not  registered  till  1814. 

Hie  above  letter,  however,  seems  to  have  obtained  for  Sir  Robert  the 
Regent's  approbation,  as  (September  20,  1813,)  we  find  him  saying,  '<  I 
am  highly  gratified  that  my  exertions  and  vigilance  in  support  of  the 
abohtion  acts  have  met  with  the  approbatton  of  the  Prince  Regent.'* 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1814,  Sir  Robert  thus  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst 
"  I  can,  with  great  truUi,  assure  your  Lordship,  that  I  have  found  the 
current  of  popular  feeling  in  this  island  decidedly  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  almost  universally  begun  to  enter 
cordially  into  the  considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  which  tri- 
umphed in  its  abolition,''  &c.  &c. 

During  Sir  Robert's  absence  from  the  colony,  in  1818  and  1819,  we 
find  his  successors  denouncing,  in  strong  terms,  to  Lord  Bathurst,  the  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  slave  trading,  and  the  universal  combination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  classes  in  its  support;  and  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
most  vigorous  measures  of  internal  police  as  indispensable  to  its  sup- 
pression. Sir  Robert  returned  in  July  1820,  and,  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber following,  he  transmits  to  Lord  Bathurst  an  address  from  th* 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  collectively,  *^  declaring  their  obedience  to  the 
abolition  laws,  devoting  to  public  opprobrium  those  who  should  attempt 
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to  infringe  tbem,  and  cxpufessing  their  deternEunatiou  to  bring  to  justice 
and  to  remote  from  among  then^  by  every  legal  means  in  their  power, 
iudi  as  might  still  be  wicked  enough  to  engage  in  such  nefieurious  prac- 
,^iceB«''  And  to  this  piece  of  miserable  persiflage,,  tlm  hypocriiicai 
niock^ry  of  his  Majesty's  Crovemment,  the  Governor  seems  to  have 
gtvea  his  authoritative  credeace,  observing,  that  '*  it  is  a  gieat  satisfiae- 
tibn  to  me  tx>  be  able  to  add,  that  since  my  arrival  here  there  has  been 
«ot  tUtenwt  to  renew  this  traffic  at  Mauritius,"  and  expressing  his  tmst 
thai  he  snail  have  "  the  unanimous  cooperation  of  the  inhabitants"  to 
enable  him  '*  to  wipe  off  that  stain  from  thb  part  of  the  world." 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  Sir  Robert  refiers  to  "  the 
nmmiaioui  determination*'  he  had  announced  in  his  letter  of  the  9th  of 
October,  1820,  '*  of  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  to  concur^  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  repress  and  extinguish  the  slave  trade;"  and 
then  says,  *'  it  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  8<Uitfaction  I  can  declare^ 
thai  no  instance  of  it  has  been  detected,  or  even  suspected  to  have  oe- 
curredf  sinte  my  arrival  in  the  colony/*  (viz.  in  July,  1820.) 

These  assurances  are  renewed  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1821,  when  it  is 
added,  dmt  *'  the  inhabitants  themselves  feel  their  true  interests  to  coti^ 
fflst  in  repelling  any  attempts"  to  import  slaves.  Nay,  on  the  14th  Of 
July,  1821,  he  tells  his  Lordship,  that  **  the  public  indignation  was  now 
strongly  directed  against  the  low  and  desperate  persons  whose  criminal 
enterprises  had  contributed  to  throw  a  stain  on  tne  colony." 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1822,  he  again  assures  Lord  Bathumt,  that  with 
oneexcMrtion  sinee  July,  1820,  ''this  isknd  continues  free  froBi'tiie 
stigma  of  slave  trading.'^  And  on  the  very  eve  of  his  final  departaie 
from  the  island,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1823,  he  renews  the  expression  of 
the  great  satisfaction  it  was  to  him,  "  to  leave  this  island  freed  fVom  the 
stigma  of  the  slave  traffic."  And  on  the  20th  of  that  month  he  tcans- 
Biita  a  petition  of  the  colonists,  which  he  vouches  to  be  oorreet,  md 
in  which  they  assert,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  aspersions  thrown  on 
thtoi,  as  participating  largely  in  the  slave  trade,"  they  **  challenge  the 
testimony  of  the  local  government  in  asserting,  that /or  many  yedre  past 
that  tthSe  has  been  reprobated  by  all  respectable  dasses ;  and  thai  for 
the  last  two  or  three  yclars^  through  the  effectual  and  sincere  coopera- 
tion  of  the  inhabitanU,  it  ha*  entirely  ceased."  No.  236  of  1825,  p.  19. 

Such  also  is  substaiitially  the  language  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole.  On;  the 
24di  of  November,  1824,  he  assures  Lord  Bathurst — *^  I  have  every 
reason  to  tiunk  that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Mauritius  has 
entirely  ceased ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  inhabitants  to  say  that,  -as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  I  perceive  no  disposition  whatever  on  their  parts  to 
renew  the  trade  in  slaves,  bitt  rather  a  feeling  of  condemnation  of  the 
horrots  incident  to  ^is  trade  seems  to  be  gaining  ground."  Again,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1825,  he  asserts  "  the  extinction  of  the  traffic  in 
dAvte,  as  far  as  the  Maurithis  tmd  its  dependencies  are  concerned." 
And  yet  almost  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1825,  he  tells 
Lord  Bathurst — "  Every  day  seems  to  convince  me  more  and  more  of 
the  absolute  nullity  of  the  present  slave  registration." 

Could  assurances  be  more  solemn  than  were  thus  received  at  difle- 
rent  times,  during  the  course  of  twelve  years,  of  the  extinction  of  the 
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slave  trade,  and  of  the  fixed  detertniitatiop  of  the  iohabitants  to  dtscoan- 
tenaace  it  ?  During  the  wh<4e  of  that  time,  however,  and  even  to  a  later 
period,  it  now  appears  unqnettionaUe,  looking  at  the  report  of  the  Com- 
miaaionera,  that  multitadea  of  slaves  bad  continued  to  be  illegally  im- 
ported ;  and  that  the  inht^tants  were  as  nuich  attached  to  the  slave 
trade  as  ever.  The  government  therefore  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
hate  been  labouring  under  a  delusion  on  this  subject,  produced  by  the 
poaitive  statements  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  and  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  for 
angfat  we  know  of  General  CoWille  also,  for  we  presume  it  is  on  the 
strength  of  his  represoitations  that  Sir  George  Murray  stated,  so  confi- 
dent, in  his  place  the  entire  actual  suppression,  at  the  present  time,  of 
the  'Mauritios  slave  trade.  Now  that  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  and  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  laboured  under  some  delusion  themselves,  and  were  them- 
selves  deceived  by  those  in  whom  they  confided,  may  be  their  apology, 
and  is  certainly  the  supposition  most  favouraUe  to  them  which  can  be 
made  on  the  subject.  And  yet  must  they  not  have  been  aware,  at  the 
tiuA  tb^  made  these  statements,  of  the  strong  motives  which  existed, 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  eolonists,  and  even  among  some  of  their  qwn 
oonfidential  advisers,  to  lull  their  suspicions,  to  conceal  from  them  or 
to  palliate  every  adverse  circurostanoe,  and  to  obtain  credit  for,  what 
was  in  itself  wholly  incredible,  their  own  seal  for  the  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade.  We  put  entirely  out  of  riew  any  apathy  in  the  cause 
of  abdition  whidi  mi^  seem  to  mark  the  conduct  of  these  functionaries, 
in  the  almost  univerBal  impunity  of  detected  delinquencies,  and  in  the 
determined  refusal  to  inquire  into  and  relieve  the  wrongs  of  persons 
known  to  have  been  illegally  enslaved ;  although,  if  we  suppose  the 
same  supineness  to  have  pervaded  their  exertions  and  inquiries  in  other 
directions,  then  their  necessary  ignorance,  or  their  easy  credulity  would 
sohe  the  whole  difficulty.  But  puttbg  this  out  of  view,  must  they  not 
have  been  aware,  with  Sir  Georffe  Murray,  that  **  the  geographical  situa* 
tion  of  the  isfamd  was  extremdy  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
traffic;"  and  with  the  Commissioners,  (p.  19),  that  there  were  some 
months  in  the  year  during  which,  from  the  state  of  the  periodical  winds, 
while  his  Majesty's  ships  must  necessarily  be  absent  from  their  station, 
*f  the  slave  traders  were  usually  most  active,"  because  then  <*  the  land- 
ing and  conceahnent  of  cargoes  might  readily  be  accomplished?"  And 
mast  they  not  therefore  have  been  aware,  considering  the  irresistible 
tonptations  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  existing  in  the  island,  that,  under 
diese  circumstances,  it  would  to  an  absolute  certainty  be  carried  on,  pro- 
vided the  mtemal  regulations  of  the  island  were  wholly  unavailmg  to 
detect  illegal  importations  when  once  efiected  ?  But  that  diese  regula- 
tions were  unavailing  was  and  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  must  it  not  have  been  obvious,  that  the  want  of  direct  proof  of 
importation  did  not  of  itself  furnish  any  ground  to  presume  on  the 
cessation  of  the  slave  trade  ? — It  was  under  a  complete  conviction,  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  slave 
trading  at  the  Mauritius,  except  by  a  complete  r^istration  of  the  slaves, 
that  a  slave  registry  was  ordained.  But  that  indispensable  check  was, 
from  the  first,  rendered  wholly  inoperative,  either  by  frauds  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists,  or  by  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public  functiona- 
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ries.  Id  1825  Sir  Lowry  Cole  is  forced  to  declare  that  the  slave  regts- 
tratioft  law,  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  nominal  operation,  was  on  abso" 
lute  nullity ;  and  the  more  recent  report  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing 
the  date  of  March  1828,  shews  clearly  that,  even  down  to  that  period,  the 
defects  of  its  administration  were  still  so  great  as  materially  to  lessen 
its  effectiveness  as  a  check  on  the  importation  of  slaves.  But  besides 
the  continued  absence  of  this  essential  check,  without  which  all  other 
means  of  suppression  mugt  prove  unavailing,  we  learn  from  the  whole 
history  of  this  island,  as  well  as  from  the  present  report,  that  the  local 
laws  instead  of  being  so  framed  as  to  facilitate  detection,  are  actually  so 
framed  as  to  secure  criminals  of  this  description  from  all  risk  of  inunedi- 
ate  detection  and  punishment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  extraordinary 
determination  of  the  local  government,  not  to  employ  any  of  the  means 
in  its  power  for  vindicating  the  rights  of  those  wno  have  been  illegally 
enslaved,  gives  the  assurance  of  future  and  complete  security  to  the 
lawless  inhabitant.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  somethmg  like 
fatuity  to  indulgjB  or  to  hold  out  the  hope,  for  a  single  moment,  that 
treaties  with  Radama,  or  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  even  if  religiously 
observed  by  them,  could  shut  out  importations  of  slaves  from  the  Mauri- 
tius. In  fact  the  risk  of  such  importations  was  actually  increased  by 
the  false  confidence  which  the  exaggerated  representations  made  on  the 
subject  tended  to  produce,  especially  in  this  country.  We  were  here 
led  to  suppose  that  such  treaties  necessarily  closed  the  door  against 
slave  trading.  In  fact  they  only  changed  its  direction,  and  suggested 
n«r  expedients  of  evasion  and  concealment.  Neither  these  treaties, 
nor  the  occasional  activity  of  our  naval  force,  nor  the  mere  parade  of 
legislation,  nor  the  empty  threats  issued  from  time  to  time  in  proclama- 
tions of  the  local  government,  could  have  the  effect  of  preventing  im- 
portations, while  the  registry  continued  in  a  state  of  absolute  disorder 
ciMl-inefficiencyj  serving,  through  the  reluctance  shewn  to  all  retrospec- 
tive investigation,  rather  as  a  cover  for  crime  than  a  check  upon  it. 

Now,  if  to  the  glaring  defects  in  the  registry,  and  in  the  internid  laws 
of  the  colony,  an  effectual  remedy  has  not  yet  been  applied ;  and  if  the 
various  measures  of  detection  and  prevention  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  as  indispensable,  have  not  yet  been  adopted  and  en- 
forced; we  cannot  but  greatly  fear  that  the  assurances  which  Sir 
George  Murray  has  recently  received,  of  the  actual  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade  c^t  thb  moment,  will  prove  as  unfounded  and  delusive  as 
these  which,  in  the  preceding  years,  were  communicated,  with  at  least 
equal  confidence,  to  his  predecessors.  It  is  with  no  unfriendly  purpose 
that  we  state  this  apprehension,  but  from  a  conviction  of  its  justice, 
and  a  desire  to  save  his  Majesty^s  government  the  pain  of  finding  that 
they  have  again  been  deceived. 

The  same  view  of  the  subject  was  earnestly  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  his  Majesty's  government  in  the  year  1825,  but  we  fear  with  little 
effect.  The  representation  then  made  has  since  received  abundant  con- 
firmation, and  it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
four  years,  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  inserted  as  a  note  at  the  close  of  this 
article.    (See  the  succeeding  page.) 

Both  this  report  and  that  on  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius, 
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contain  a  few  opinions,  in  the  consistency  of  which  with  the  facttf  the 
Commissionerg  have  there  so  well  developed  we  hesitate  to  acquiesce, 
at  least  without  some  qualiBcations.  We  may  resume  the  subject 
in  a  future  number.  In  the  mean  time  we  feel  that  we  cannot  express 
in  too  strong  terms  our  sense  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice  by  their  truly  able  and  luminous  reports. 
To  one  of  their  suggestions  we  trust  that  immediate  attention  will  be 
paid,  we  mean  that  of  promptly  and  effectually  prosecuting,  in  this 
country,  the  investigation  which  the  Commissioners  have  commenced. 
This,  we  apprehend,  would  be  done  much  more  completely  and  satis- 
factorily by  a  royal  commission,  than  even  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee ;  and  we  had  hoped  that  that  course  would  have  been  adopted ; 
but  no  steps  appearing  to  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose,  we  presume 
that  some  valid  objections  to  its  adoption  may  have  occurred. 

'  J. 
Observations  made  in  May  1825,  on  the  Mauritius  Slave  Trade  during 
1822,  1823  and  1824,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page. 

Bespectino  the  state  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Mauritius,  daring  the  years  1822, 
1823,  and  1824,  the  snbstance  of  what  has  been  communicated  officiaily  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Farqnhar,  and  one  from  his  saccessor.  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  both  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst ;— -The  first  dated  the  23d  January 
1823  :  and  the  second,  18th  November  1824, (see extracts  from  them  above, p.45.) 
The  fair  inference  from  these  communications  woald  seem  to  l>e,  that  in  those 
years  the  Slave  Trade  had  been  redaced  to  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  Mauritius.  It 
Is  impossible,  however,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  to  entertain 
very  considerable  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  that  information,  and  a  snspicion 
that  the  Governors  may  have  been  deceived  upon  the  subject  Sir  Lowry  Cole 
indeed  affirms,  that  not  only  has  the  introduction  of  slaves  ceased  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, but  that,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  there  is  no  disposition  to  renew 
the  Slave  Trade,  but  rather  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  its  horrors :  and  this  ap- 
pairs  to  have  been  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar.  The  planters  of  ti|e, 
Mauritius  have,  without  doubt,  ffrofessed  to  renounce  and  to  detest  the  Sla^ 
Trade,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  them  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  those  pro- 
fessions.  They  had  Ipng  been  familiar  with  this  trade,  and  they  had  evinced, 
even  to  a  recent  period,  an  attachment  to  it  so  rooted  as  to  lead  even  some  of. 
the  higher  classes  to  brave,  for  the  sake  of  its  profits,  all  the  infamy  of  a  felo- 
nious conviction.  What  then  could  have  wrought  this  extraordinary  conversion' 
in  so  short  a  time  ?  An  external  difference  of  conduct,  indeed,  might  fairly  be 
expected.  The  increased  vigilance  of  our  cruizers  increased  the  risks  of  trans- 
gression, while  the  extremely  low  price  of  colonial  produce,  during  the  period 
in  questiop,  diminished  the  temptation  ta  transgress.  But  to  infer  from  this 
temporary  cessation  of  the  trade,  even  if  such  cessation  had  actually  taken 
place,  that  the  planters  of  the  Mauritins  had  become,  in  principle,  adverse  to 
that  trade,  is  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  those  planters,  or  with  what 
we  know  of  human  nature  itself.  Besides,  it  is  notorious,  that,  auring  this  pe- 
riod, the  planters  of  the  Mauritius  were  making  great  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
movaljof  the  protecting  duty  on  their  sugars;  and  they  must  have  felt,  that  a 
decent  external  compliance  with  the  Abolition  Laws  was  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess. If  a  reference  be  made  to  the  official  testimonies  already  adduced,  as  dis- 
proving this  suspicion,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  papers  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  the  late  session  furnish  numerous  proofs  of  similar  representations,  in 
flavour  of  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  the  colonists,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
authorities  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  whole  course  of 
proceeding  pursued  by  those  colonists  was  furnishing  a  direct  and  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  the  official  eulogy. 
One  of  the  strongest  presumptions  against  the  alleged  purity  of  the  planters 
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of  tb^  ManrltiiU,  is  drawn  {torn  the  records  of  ^PariiaiMiit.  Had  they  been  ai 
sincere  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  SUto  Trade  as  they  are  represented  to  be-t> 
and  we  may  add,  had  the  colonial  functionaries  been  as  earnest  and  vigilant  in 
repressing  it  as  they  were  bound  to  be^some  proof  of  this  would  have  been 
found  in  the  regularity  with  which  the  Order  in  Council  for  the  Registration  of 
Slaves  had  been  complied  with  by  the  slave-holders,  and  in  the  strictness  with 
which  the  salutary  provisions  of  that  order  had  been  enforced  by  those  charged 
with  its  execution.  It  was  felt  by  all  enlightened  abolitionists,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  his  Migesty's  ministers,  that  the  only  effectual  security  against  the  con- 
tinaance  of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  any  extent  which  the  planters  of  the  Manritins 
might  desire,  was  in  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  slave-registration. 
Both  in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  experience  had  shewn,  that,  for  the  due  repres- 
sion of  the  Slave  Trade,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of  courts  and 
juries  composed  of  planters,  themselves  participating,  or  desiring  to  participate, 
in  its  criminal  gains.  And  as  for  our  navy,  what  could  one  or  two  cruizers, 
however  vigilant,  effect  to  prevent  small  and  fast-bailing  vessels  from  throwing 
slaves  ashore  daring  the  night,  without  the  cognizance  of  any  persons  except  thi 
inhabitants,  who  were  also  the  parties  interested  in  concealing  the  transaction.* 
The  slave  market,  be  it  remembered,  was  distant  only  a  few  hours*  sail :  Slaves 
could  there  be  bought  for  only  a  few  dollars.  That  they  were  eagerly  desired  hf 
the  planters,  no  one  doubts.  What,  under  these  circumstances,  could  prevent 
an  active  Slave  Trade,  but  a  well-regulated  registry  ?  Bot  in  the  Mauritius  the 
registry  has  not  been  well  regulated.*  The  proof  of  this  is  now  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  registry  of  the  slave  population,  regularly  kept,  it  was 
admitted,  could  alone  effectually  prevent  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves ;  but  it 
now  turns  out  that  that  registry  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  inextricable  con^ 
fusion.  It  is  not  only  wholly  and  absolutely  inefficient  to  its  purpose,  but, 
there  is  even  reason  to  fear,  may  have  been  converted  into  a  convenient  instm^ 
ment  of  giving  facilities  to  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves.t  And  here  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  although  the  due  establishment  and  the  vigilant  snperintendanot 
of  the  Slave  Registry  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  duties  of  the  local 
government,  and  although  it  was  recognised  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
state  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  Slave  Trade,  yet  the  imper- 
fection, not  to  say  the  perfect  nullity^  of  the  Mauritius  registry,  appears  to 
have  excited  no  attention  till  a  recent  period.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Mauritius,  the  very  course  which  the  best 
friends  of  the  Slave  Trade  would  be  disposed  to  pursue,  in  order  to  secure  its 
undisturbed  continuance,  would  be  to  declaim  against  that  trade,  and  to 
threaten  punishment  on  those  who  should  engage  in  it,  and  yet  to  aUow  the  slave 
registry  to  fall  into  complete  disorder. 

The  Order  in  Council  which  established  a  slave  registry  in  the  Mauritius  was 
promulgated  there  in  the  year  1816.  From  that  time,  had  the  provisions  of  the 
registry  act  been  fulfilled,  the  introduction  of  slaves,  if  not  entirely  prevented, 
roust  have  been  rendered  difficult  and  hanardous.  If  any  one  object,  therefore^ 
more  than  another  deserved  the  vigilant  inspection  of  the  colonial  government, 
it  was  this. 

A  strong  suspicion  that  this  essential  instrument  of  preventing  the  Slave  Trade 
had  become  wholly  inoperative,  was  excited  by  an  examination  of  the  returns 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed  by  order  of  that  House  on  the  33d 
March,  1823  (No.  80,  p.  122),  and  which  appeared  to  be  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state 
as  not  even  to  afford  any  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion, much  less  to  prove  an  effective  check  on  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves. 
The  suspicion  thus  excited  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  a  return  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  so  recently  as  the  27th  June  1825,  by  Mr.  Amyot,  the 
registrar  of  coTonial  slaves  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  entitled,  **  Return  of  the 
Amount  of  the  Slave  Population  in  the  Mauritius,  as  received  in  the  Office  of  the 

*  For  some  months  in  the  year  this  process,  from  the  course  of  the  winds,  wm 
greatly  facilitated ;  while  the  some  winds  made  it  imitpssible  for  the  naval  ibroe 
to  maintain  its  station. 

t  The  recent  report  of  the  commissioners  fully  proves  this. 

X  The  very  words  used  by  Sir  L.  Cole  on  the  28th  July  1825.  (See  above,  p.  46.) 
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ftttdftrar  of  Colonial  SUrea  since  iU  first  Establishment,"  and  is  as  follows  :•— 

^  1816.    Males,  66,717;  females,  29,706 ;  total,  86,423. 

"  The  duplicate  slave  returns  in  the  Mauritias,  for  the  year  1819,  are  so  i)mper» 
feci  OS  not  to  qffbrd  any  wuant  whatever  qf  ascertaining  the  amount  ^f  the  slave  po^ 
pulation  at  that  period^  and  have  therefore  been  sent  back  to  the  colony  for  cor- 
rection. Those  for  1822  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  ship  George  the 
Fonrth,  wrecked  on  her  voyage  from  the  Mauritius,  in  June  last." 

And  this  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  in  defiance  of  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  session  of  1819,  for  securing 
tiM  regularly  of  such  returns.  To  whom  the  neglect  is  to  be  attributed  does  not 
appear.  It  la,  however,  so  criminal  in  itself^  and  so  ruinous  in  its  effects,  thai 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
will  bo  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  Mauri- 
tius registry,  as  well  as  some  other  matters  connected  with  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  trade  in  that  quarter. 

Until  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  to  the  registration  of  slaves,  has  under* 
cone  a  radical  change,  all  general  statements  as  to  the  non-introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Mauritius  must  be  regarded  as  illusory.  It  is  known,  too,  in  this  case, 
that  a  Governor  Is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  functionaries,  and  judges,  and 
juries,  who  are  almost  one  and  all  holders  of  slaves,  and  who  are  therefore 
deeply  interested,  not  only  in  keeping  open  the  channels  of  supply,  but  also  in 
concealing  every  act  of  delinquency :  so  that,  without  the  infallible  means  of 
information  which  a  perfect  system  of  registration  alone  can  afford,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  pronounce  with  confidence  as  to  the  execution  of  the  Abo- 
lition Laws. 

And  if  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  Mauritius,  even  under  the  circnm« 
stances  of  depression,  arising  from  low  prices  and  protecting  duties,  which  pre- 
railed  there  in  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  how  much  more  strongly  does  it  apply  a| 
the  present  moment,  when  the  removal  of  the  protecting  duties,  and  the  general 
rise  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce,  must  have  given  an  increased  stimulus  t^ 
cultivation,  and  rendered  the  temptation  of  the  adjacent  slave  market  still  more 
irresistible  f 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  in  addition  to  this,  in  how  open  and  barefaced  a 
manner  new  Negroes  have  been  introduced  from  the  Seychelles,  by  means  of 
certain  <<  formalities/'  which,  under  all  the  known  imperfections  of  the  system 
of  registration,  can  be  of  no  use  in  checking,  but  may  be  of  great  use  in  tacili- 
tating,  an  illicit  slave  trade.  It  were  idle  to  suppose  that  the  slave  registration 
system  is  more  perfect  in  the  Seychelles,  than  it  is  in  the  Mauritius,  and  yet  the 
certificate  of  the  oflRcer  commanding  at  the  former  has  been  sufikieot  to  secure 
the  admission  into  the  latter  of  any  number  of  slaves  he  may  accurately  describe, 
and  certify  as  coming  from  those  islands;  and  yet,  for  any  thing  that  appears, 
or  can  appear,  to  the  contrary,  he  himself  may  nave  first  imported  these  slaves 
from  Mozambique  or  Zanzebar,  and  then  transferred  them  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  whole  of  this  state  of  things  is  an  outrage  on  the  honour  and  character 
of  the  British  nation.  Our  own  Government  has  been  strenuously  urg^ing. 
France,  and  other  powers,  to  adopt  our  plan  of  registration,  for  the  effectual 
prevention  of  the  Slave  Trade.  How  justly  may  they  charge  us  with  hypocrisy 
and  insincerity,  when  they  contemplate  the  administration  of  that  system  in  the 
Mauritius ! 

But  it  will  be  alleged,  in  reply  to  all  this,  that,  the  Slave  Trade  being 
abolished  by  Radama  in  Madagascar,  and  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  there  iS' 
aow  no  source  from  which  slaves  may  be  easily  drawn  to  the  Mauritius ;  and,. 
Vkoreover,  that  slave  trading  being  now  declared  to  be  piracy  by  statute,  none, 
but  a  few  desperate  characters  will  venture  to  engage  in  it 

As  for  the  treaty  with  Radama,  supposing  it  to  be  religiously  observed  on  his 
part,  (and.  in  consideration  of  the  very  large  annual  payment  made  to  him  by 
&e  British  Government,  which  he  would  otherwise  forfeit,  this  is  possible),  it. 
furnishes  no  security  against  the  Slave  Trade  in  those  parts  of  Madagascar^ 
which  are  not  subject  to  his  dominion,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  under' 
French  jurisdiction.  The  treaty  with  Radama  cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
interfere  to  prevent  a  vessel  which  may  have  cleared  out  at  Port  Louis  in  the 
ManriUas,  with  a  destination  to  any  place  whatsoever  (or  **  to  sea"  generally, 
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which  there  is  a  Yerj  usual  destioatioii),  from  calling  'at  Fort  Dauphin,  one  of 
the  French  establishments  in  Madagascar ;  taking  slares  on  board  there : 
landing  them  in  the  night  at  some  inlet  in  the  Mauritius ;  and  appearing  the 
next  day  at  Port  Louis,  and  entering  at  the  custom-house  there  as  returned 
from  her  voyage  in  ballast. 

With  respect  also  to  the  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  it  presents  no 
effectual  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  slares  into  the  Mauritius  by  British  sub- 
jects, which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  crime  to  be  especially  provided 
against. 

As  for  the  peril  which  is  incurred  by  British  subjects  who  engage  in  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  which,  it  may  be  argued,  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  attempts  at  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves,  that  risk,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
estimated  in  the  Mauritius  at  a  very  low  rate.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  in  this 
country,  that,  notwithstahding  the  numerous  and  notorious  infractions  of  the 
Abolition  laws  which  have  taken  place  in  that  colony,  since  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  Migesty,  not  one  offender  has  hitherto  been  Qonvictpd  and 
punished  for  slave-trading.  A  few  individuals,  who  were  sent  over  to  England 
for  trial,  were  here  convicted  and  punished  ;  but  no  individual  brooght  to  trial 
for  slave-trading  in  the  colonial  courts,  it  is  believed,  has  hitherto  met  the 
reward  of  his  crimes.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  dealers  in  human  flesh  at 
the  Mauritius  should  entertain  any  Tery  lively  fears  with  respect  to  the  future, 
would  be  to  accuse  them  of  a  strange  inaptitude  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. If  it  were  credible  that  importations  had  ceased  during  the  years  1823, 
ISaS,  and  1824,  yet  credulity  itself  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  wHl  not  now  be 
renewed.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  effectual  check  from 
registration,  as  well  as  of  all  disposition  in  the  colonial  courts  to  convict  slave- 
traders,  either  the  fear  of  the  gibbei,  or  the  treaty  with  Radama,  or  the  conven- 
tion with  the  imaum  of  Muscat,  will  prevent  the  revival  of  the  Slave  Trade 
(even  supposing  it  to  have  ceased  for  a  time,)  now,  more  especially,  since  the 
abolition  of  the  protecting  duties  on  sugar,  and  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
that  article,  have  combined  to  give  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  the  extension 
of  sugar-planting.    It  were  folly  to  expect  it. 

This  genera],  but,  as  it  appears,  most  conclusive  reasoning  on  the  subject,  de- 
rires  additional  force  from  the  amazing  disparity  in  the  sexes  existing  among 
the  slaves  of  the  Mauritius,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lessened  since 
the  capture  of  the  colony,  but  which  would  have  been  greatly  lessened  in  the 
ipterveping  period,  had  imporUtions  reallv  ceased.  The  inference  fairly  dedu- 
cible  from  this  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  late  progressive  increase  of  the  sugar 
cultivation  of  the  Mauritius — a  cultivation  not  only  more  destructive  to  human 
life  than  any  other,  but  requiring  a  greater  number  of  bands  to  carry  it  on. 
Connected  with  this  fact,  it  is  further  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  knovn  pre- 
judices of  the  Mauritius  planters  in  favour  of  the  buying,  as  compared  wTth  the 
breeding,  system ;  the  contiguity  of  the  slave  markets  ;  the  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness of  the  slaves  ;  the  known  partiality  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  favour  of 
^ave-traders  ;  and  the  eminently  harsh  and  destructive  nature  of  the  bondage 
which  prevails  in  this  island.  These  things  considered,  it  is  impossible  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion,  so  confidently  announced,  of  the  cessation  of  the  $laye 
Trade  in  the  Mauritius. 

But,  independently  of  all  the  strong  presumptions  adduced  above,  and  which 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  refusal  of  an  implicit  assent  to  the  statements  that 
represent  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Mauritius  as  having  ceased,  a 
variety  of  details  on  the  subject  have  recently  reached  this  country,  which  go 
fhr  to  convert  these  presumptions  into  proof,  and  which  at  least  call  for  in- 
creased vigilance  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  for  increased  attention  to  the  due 
registration  of  the  slaves.  But  neither  into  these  details,  nor  into  an  exposition 
of  the  cruel  nature  of  the  slavery  prevailing  in  the  Mauritius,  aggravated  as  it 
is  by  the  facility  of  importations  and  the  cheapness  of  the  imported  slaves,  is  it 
possible  no^y  to  enter :  they  are  unavoidably  deferred  to  a  future  occasion. 

Nineteenth  Report  <^  the  African  Inetitutiony  {May  1825)  p.  285—245. 
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I.  PROGRESS  OF  COLONIAL  RErORM-^CrRCULARs  Of  Sm  O.  Murray; 
GtNCEAL  Remarks;  Slave  Legislation  op  Colonirs,  viz.  Antiooa,  Ba- 
hamas, Ba^ibabocs,  Bbrbioe,  Bermoda, Cape,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Gre- 
nada, HoNooRAS,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitt's, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Trinidad. 

IL  CULTURE  Of  sugar  BY  FREE  LABOUR. 


L  Progress  of  Colonial  Reform,  &c. 

A  continuation  of  those  documents  on  the  Progress  of  Colonial  Re- 
foim  which  in  each  successive  year  since  1823  have  been  "presented  to 
parliament  by  his  Majesty's  command,''  bearing  the  date  or  12th  June, 
1829,  and  numbered  333,  has  recently  reached  us.  It  bears  the  title 
of  "  Papers  in  explanation  of  the  measures  adopted  by  his  Majesty's 
Ooremment  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  populaticm 
in  his  Majest/s  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and  at  Mauritius,  (in  continuation  of  the  papers  presented  in 
the  year  1828.*^  We  regret  to  say  that^  speaking  of  these  papers  gene- 
rally, ^ey  will  be  found  eaually  disappointing  to  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  nation  with  those  wbich  have  gone  before.  That  we  may  not 
however  be  supposed  to  be  merely  following  a  habit  we  have  acquired  of 
carpmg  at  colonic^  legislation,  we  shall  pursue  the  same  course  which 
we  have  followed  on  former  occasions  of  going  through  the  different 
riave  (solonies  in  alphabetical  order,  and  shewing  what  has  been  done 
in  each,  since  we  exhibited  our  last  complete  but  meagre  vkm  bf 
colooial  ameliorations,  and  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  volume  if. 
of  the  ADti-SJkvtry  Reporter,  No.  28  to  No.  31  mclusive,  some  further 
notice  bdng  added  in  the  Nos.  33,  38,  and  43. 

We  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  our  statement  of  the 
defectiveness,  when  set  against  the  paramount  demands  of  justice, 
of  the  measures  to  which  GU>vemment  and  Parliament  have  pledged 
themselves 4  nor  how  far  these  measures,  as  exemplified  even  in  the 
Orders  ha  Councii  fbr  Trinidad,  Deraerara,  &c.,  fall  short  of  that 
pledee;  nor  how  very  much  farther  still  the  enactments  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  fall  below  those  even  of  the  defective  Trinidad  Order. 
These  points  wiH  be  found  fully  stated  in  the  nun^rs  df  our  Reporter 
already  referred  to,  and  also  in  vol.  i.  No.  11,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  34,  and 
in  some  of  the  eaiiier  publications  of  the  Society. 

To  the  Governom  of  each  of  the  chartered  colonies  Sir  George 
Murray  has  addressed  two  circular  letters,  one  dated  the  3rd  and  the 
other  the  15th  September,  1828.  He  begins  the  former  with  making 
known  the  interest  he  himself  feels  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  and  "  the  settled  purpose  of  his  Majesty's  Government," 
as  expressed  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  in  their  places,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  unanimous  resolutbnu 
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of  parliament  on  the  subject,  and  he  states  it  to  be  **  the  object  of  this 
despatch  to  convey  to  your  Excellency  the  strong  sense  which,  in  com- 
mon with  all  my  colleagues  in  office,  I  entertain  of  the  obligations 
imposed  on  his  Majesty's  Government  by  this  solemn  and  reiterated 
engagement,  and  to  call  upon  you  assiduously  to  employ  your  endea- 
vours to  convey  the  like  impression  to  the  colonial  legislature."  Sir 
George  then  refers  to  the  specific  measures  of  improvement  which  had 
been  already  so  pointedly  brought  before  them  by  his  predecessors,  and 
adds  that  it  would  almost  appear  a  needless  work  were  he  again  to  re- 
commend *' each  of  them  separately  to  particular  attention,**  He 
therefore  rather  confines  himself  to  calling  that  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  parliament  and  the  principles  there  laid  down,  ''  which  must 
fbrm  the  basis  of  all  wise  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  which  reason 
and  humanity  equally  recommend.'' 

"  There  are  two  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  necessary 
that  effectual  provision  should  be  made.  The  first  is  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  moral  character  of  the  slave  population,  and  the  second  is 
the  due  protection  of  all  the  just  rights  of  property  which  existing  laws 
have  vested  in  the  owners  of  the  slaves."  These  two  objects,  he  is 
aware,  many  from  prejudice  or  other  causes  think  to  be  '^  wholly  in- 
compatible, and  that  a  choice  must  at  once  be  made  between  a  positive 
iacnfice  of  the  rights  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  positive  denial 
on  the  other  of  the  advantages  which  humanity  has  sought  to  obtain  for 
the  slaves."  The  steps  however  already  taken  in  several  colonies,  and 
the  progress  happily  made  in  some  of  them  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  lead  liim  to  expect  **  that  the  example  of  those  which  have 
advanced  the  furthest,  without  any  detriment  having  resulted  from  their 
liberal  line  of  policy,  will  persuade  others  that  it  is  possible  to  imitate, 
without  risk,  tnese  laudable  proceedings."  But  thoi^h  he  believes  that 
"  motives  of  sound  and  enlightened  policy  as  well  as  those  of  a  more 
sacred  and  elevated  character  will  induce  local  legislatures  and  other 
colonists  of  influence  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  appeals  made  to  their  judg- 
ment and  their  feelings  on  this  subject,"  "  there  are  also  other  calls  upon 
them,  which  render  every  day  more  and  more  urgent,  as  a  measure  of 
necessary  policy,  the  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population, 
for  of  the  two  alternatives,  that  of  withholding  amelioration,  or  that  of 
effectually  improving  the  condition  and  character  of  the  slaves,  the 
latter  is  the  one  whKh  holds  out  by  far  the  best  prospect,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  worid,  for  general  tranquillity  and  for  the 
■ecurity  of  property  in  the  colonies." 

While  Sir  George  declines  to  enter  bto  a  detailed  review  of  each 
of  the  measures  so  often  and  so  urgently  pressed  on  the  colonies,  he 
must  nevertheless,  he  says,  advert  to  a  few  which  he  deems  of  peculiar 
importance.  **  The  first  of  these  is  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves."  ''Independently  of  the  sacredness  of  the  obligation  which 
requires  that  no  mipediments  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their,  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  there  is  no  more 
certain  mode  of  advancing  their  civilization,  without  detriment  or  danger 
to  society  at  large,  than  by  religious  instruction.  It  is  necessary ^  how- 
evsr,  that  this  important  object  should  not  be  intrusted  solely  to  indi- 
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Tidumis,  hat  that  provision  should  likewise  be  made /or  it  hf  law^  in 
Older  to  gaard  against  the  iojury  which  society  would  sustain  by  the 
want,  in  any  one,  of  a  just  sense  of  its  importance.  Amongst  the  enact* 
meots  whidi  will  suggest  themselves  upon  this  subject,  there  is  none 
wkkib  appears  more  proper,  more  becoming  in  itself,  or  which  it  is  more 
iacumbent  on  the  le^lature  of  erery  Christian  country  to  ^iforce,  (ban 
dM  doe  obaenrance  of  Sunday.  It  is  most  desirable  therefore  that 
Saaday  ahoukl  be  to  the  slave  population  in  all  the  colonies  a  day  of 
entire  relaxation  from  compulsory  labour,  and  open  to  be  devoted  to 
religious  duties  and  to  moral  instructbn.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
wfaik  provision  is  thus  made  for  securing  to  the  slave  sufficient  time  and 
opportunity  for  religious  instruction,  and  every  latitude  is  allowed  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  his  instruction  which  the  spirit  of  moderation 
demands,  it  is  verv  fit,  notwithstanding,  that  certain  local  regulations 
should  be  estoblished  to  guard  against  those  abuses,  and  that  misi^ppli- 
catkm  to  which  Uie  best  institutions  are  liable,  and  Co  obviate  those  ais- 
ofders  whidi  might  be  occasioned,  or  the  apprehension  of  which  might 
be  reasonably  entertained,  if  an  unrestricted  liber^  were  permitted  to 
assanble  considerable  bodies  of  the  .slave  population,  at  unseasonable 
hours,  or  without  the  previous  sanction  of  their  owners." 

The  next  object  to  which  Sir  George  calls  the  att^tioa  of  the  colonial 
legidatures  is,  "  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves."  This,  he 
says,  **  may  appear  to  some  of  the  colonies  to  be  too  great  a  step  to  be 
at  once  taken,  but  the  ooncessioas  already  made  on  this  point  by  others,'' 
induce  him  to  hope  that  '^  the  principle  is  gradually  gamine  ground  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  will  ere  long  be  generally  felt,  that  by 
elevatii^  the  slave  to  the  rank  of  a  person  whose  evidence  is  adinittea 
under  the  same  restrictions  only  under  which  that  of  free  men  is  re- 
ceived, and  by  teaching  him  and  his  fellow-subjects  that  the  avenues  of 
justice  are  not  closed  against  his  testimony  in  any  case  whatsoever,  an 
important  improvement  will  be  effected,  as  well  in  the  character  of  the 
slaves  themsdves,  as  in  the  general  feeling  and  conduct  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large." 

The  only  other  object  adverted  to  by  Sir  George,  is  the  situatiott  of 
the  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour.  It  appears  to  him  "  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  act  with  much  liberality  towards  this  class  of  individuals,"  and 
he  therefore  directe  each  Governor  "  strongly  to  recommend  their  in- 
teresU  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  local  legislature." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Sir  George  Murray's  circular  despatch  of 
the  drd  September,  omitting  only  a  sentence  at  the  dose  which  haa  a 
special  reference  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  different  colonies. 
This  despatdi  is  followed,  on  the  15th  of  September  1828>  by  another 
to  the  different  Governors,  in  which  he  explains  himself  more  fully  and 
confidentiallv  on  some  of  the  topics  adverted  to  in  his  previous  circular. 

*<  In  legbbiting,"  he  observes,  <<  as  ia  recommended  m  that  despatch, 
for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the  principle  which  it  will  be  essential 
to  keep  in  view,  is,  that  the  labour  of  the  six  days  shall  not  be  so  ex- 
dusively  and  rieidly  allotted  to  the  master's  profit,  as  to  leave  the  seventh 
day  alone  for  the  slave  to  labour  for  himself.  The  object  is,  that  Sun- 
day ahdH  be  a  day  wholly  clear  both  from  the  demands  of  the  master 
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and  from  the  necessities  of  the  slave.  The  property  of  a  master  in  hig 
slave  is  a  property,  qualified,  of  course,  hy  many  conditions,  amongst 
which  is  the  obligation  of  fully  maintaining  him ;  and  if,  instead  of  his 
maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the  labour  of  six  days  (which  is  all 
that,  in  any  Christian  country,  a  master  can  claim  on  the  score  of  law, 
and  of  recognised  property),  that  maintenance  is  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  ihe  labour  of  the  seventh  day,  then  the  master,  in  efiect,  escapes  from 
the  performance  of  the  condition,  upon  which  alone  society  has  permitted 
him  to  hold  the  slave  as  property. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  is  not  compelled  to  labour  on  the 
Sunday,  if  without  the  Sunday's  labour,  the  necessary  support  and  rea- 
sonable comforts  of  his  situation  must  be  wanting  to  him.  If  the  slave, 
when  left  a  free  agent  on  Sunday,  shall  choose  to  occupy  a  part  of  that 
day,  after  its  proper  duties  shall  have  been  performea,  in  agricultural 
or  in  other  business,  for  his  own  benefit,  and  that  of  his  fami^^  in  order 
to  procure  for  himself  or  them  such  additional  comforts  as  his  master 
would  not  be  bound  to  provide,  that  occupation,  of  course,  will  not  faU 
within  the  description  of  labour  which  ray  despatch  of  the  Srd  instant 
purposes  to  exclude. 

*'  The  other  main  topic  to  which  I  shall  here  advert,  the  admissioQ  of 
slave  evidence,  is  one  to  which  his  Majesty^s  government  attach  the  ut- 
most consequence ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
fluential steps  which  can  be  taken  towards  a  system  of  improvement ; 
it  removes  a  general  stigma  from  the  whole  body  of  the  slaves,  and  must 
tend  to  raise  them,  not  only  in  their  own  estimation,  but  even  in  that  of 
the  masters  themselves. 

''  While  the  courts  of  law  exclude  the  slave  from  all  participation  in 
the  means  resorted  to  for  the  ends  of  justice,  not  scrutinizing  his  evidence 
to  make  sure  of  its  truth,  but  rejecting  it  at  once,  on  the  presumption 
that  it  must  be  false,  the  local  prejudices  that  exist  against  this  class  of 
men  are  fbrtifted  by  a  tudicial  sanction,  and  the  law  is  made  not  mer^y 
to  authorise  their  condition  of  slavery,  but  to  acknowledge  and  even  to 
certify  their  moral  degradation. 

'<  This  is  the  first  consideration.  The  next  is  that  of  the  safety  with 
which  this  privilege,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  may  be  conferred.  It  is  a 
privilege  which,  though  it  raises  the  character  of  the  whole  class,  will 
be  actually  exercised  by  comparatively  very  few ;  that  exercise  too  will 
be  occasional^  and  dependent  on  accident.  It  is  a  boon  that  bestows 
no  power ;  it  merely  removes  a  universal  brand  of  falsehood. 

<*  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  objection  arising  from  the  chances  of  per- 
jury, but  those  are  chances  which  accompany  all  trials  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses ;  and  interests  as  near,  and  prejudices  as  strong  as  any 
which  can  be  supposed  to  influence  the  slave,  either  on  behalf  of  his 
master  or  against  him,  have  always  existed  in  every  society,  without 
being  found  to  endanger  the  general  probabilities  of  truth.  The  evidence 
of  the  child  is  admitted  in  the  cause  of  the  parent,  and  the  prosecutor 
is  often  the  only  witness  on  the  trial  of  a  quarrelsome  neighbour  by 
whom  he  has  been  assaulted.  Nor  are  the  peculiarities  of  West 
Indian  society  to  be  urged  as  a  ground  of  exception  from  this  general 
Argument ;  on  tlie  contrary,  they  add  reasons  why  the  principle  may  be 
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apf^ied  with  especial  safety.  The  courts,  the  judges,  and  the  juries,  ave 
of  a  different  class  and  colour  from  the  poposed  witnesses ;  acquainted, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  hahits  and  tendencies  of  the  slave  ;  accus- 
tomed to  measure  hb  understanding,  his  moral  sense,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  perceptions ;  and  protected  by  all  these  advantages  against  the 
danger  of  any  undue  mfluence  or  impression  from  his  testimony.  The 
proposed  alteration  goes  only  to  make  that  testimony  admissible,  not  to 
make  it  conclusive.  The  law  when  this  change  shall  have  been  intro^ 
duced,  will  only  have  rendered  the  witness  competent ;  it  will  still  have 
left  to  the  particular  tribunal  to  determine  whether  he  be  credible. 
Perjury,  to  be  mischievous,  must  be  consistent  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  its  fiction ;  and  the  lower  the  rate  of  the  intellect  employed  in  the 
contrivance,  the  less  is  that  consistency  to  be  apprehenaed.  It  will 
hardly  be  maintained,  that  the  negroes,  such  as  are  found  in  the  West 
Indian  communities,  are  of  so  ingenious  a  turn  of  mind,  so  adroit  in  the 
fabrication  of  falsehoods,  and  so  fertile  in  resources  for  repairing  it  under 
the  pressure  of  a  public  examination,  as  to  baffle  the  search  of  truth 
more  effectually  tnan  the  practitioners  of  fraud  in  the  great  societies  of 
Europe. 

''  There  is  yet  another  reason  which  makes  me  peculiariy  anxious  for 
some  colonial  measure  recognizing  the  competency  of  slaves  as  witnesses. 
A  voluntary  act  of  the  local  legislatures  to  this  effect,  would  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  who,  as  well  as  the  Government, 
are  pledged  to  the  resolutions  of  1823,  that  the  principles  announced 
by  those  resolutions  are  really  at  work  and  in  progress  in  the  colonies. 
Unless  the  local  legislatures  shall  furnish  their  friends  in  this  country 
with  some  such  practical  proof  of  their  sincere  concurrence  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  amelioration,  it  mil  soon  become  difficult  and  inadvisable,  if 
not  impossible,  to  stem  the  impatience  of  the  people  of  these  kingdoms, 
for  some  efficient  and  authoritative  interference. 

'*  There  are  few  circumstauces  which  could  occasion  more  regret  to 
His  Majesty's  Government,  than  that  the  neglect  of  the  colonists  to 
exercise  their  rights  of  legislating  for  the  slave  population,  should  at 
length  induce  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  interposition  from  home. 

''  These  are  the  principal  topics  and  considerations  of  which  I  am 
desirous  to  put  you  in  possession,  in  order  that  you  may  urge  them  in 
those  quarters  where  such  a  communication  may  appear  to  you  likely 
to  be  advantageous.  That  any  change  in  the  habits  and  constitution 
of  any  part  of  the  community  may,  in  some  instances  be  resisted,  or 
very  reluctantly  admitted.  His  Majesty's  Government  are,  of  course, 
prepared  to  expect ;  but  they  trust  that,  as  these  discussions  become 
more  familiar,  the  colonists  will  perceive,  what  indeed  it  is  very  ma- 
terial that  you  should  take  every  convenient  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  them  in  your  private  communications,  that  their  own  mterests 
are  very  deeply  involved  in  the  proposed  improvements.  Upon  a 
considerate  view  of  the  general  progress  which  free  institutions  and 
opinions  are  making  throughout  the  world,  it  must  be  clearly  per-* 
ceived  that  the  present  condition  of  society  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
one  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  endure  much  longer,  without 
material  modifications.     It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  dictate  of  pru- 
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dence,  as  it  is  also  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  British  people, 
very  generally  and  very  strongly  ezprenaed,  that  such  relaxation  as  can 
be  granted,  consistently  with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  property, 
should  not  be  withheld. 

**  In  portions  of  the  empire,  isolated  as  onr  West  India  colonies  are, 
where  the  free  inhabitants  form  bat  a  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  minority  might  find  themseWes,  at  no  distant  period,  in  a  ▼ary 
precarious  position,  unless  their  voluntary  endeavours  to  comply  with 
the  just  expectations  of  the  mother  country,  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  should  have  founded  for  them  such 
a  claim  to  our  approbation  and  support,  as  would  incline  her,  in  any 
season  of  difficulty,  to  furnish  a  prompt  and  effectual  assistance. 

'<  This  despatch,  as  your  Excellency  will  perceive,  from  its  title,  is  a 
circular,  and  certain  passages  of  it  will  therefore,  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, be  inapplicable,  or  applicable  only  in  part,  or  with  modifications ; 
but  I  have  thought  it  best,  for  many  reasons,  and  especially  as  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  Governor  should  lay  this  despatch  before  the  local 
assemblies,  to  put  you  in  the  fullest  possession  of  the  general  principles 
which  His  Majesty  s  Government  are  most  anxious  at  this  juncture  to 
promote,  throughout  the  colonial  system  of  the  empire." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  kind  and  amiable  spirit  which 
breathes  through  these  letters,  or  to  refuse  to  Sir  George  Murray  the 
very  amplest  credit  for  his  anxious  desire  to  alleviate  the  oppressions, 
and  to  improve  the  state  of  Uie  slave  population.  We  have  brought 
them  before  the  public,  both  that  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment dn  the  subject  of  colonic  slavery  may  be  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stood, and  that  we  ourselves  may  have  the  opportunity  of  marking 
some  of  the  points  on  which  those  views  differ  from  our  own. 

The  resolutions  of  1823,  especially  as  these  resolutions  have  since 
been  sometimes  not  a  little  unfairly  interpreted,  have  been  made  to 
exhibit  colonial  slavery  in  the  light,  not  of  a  crime  to  be  renounced  and 
got  rid  of,  at  whatever  cost,  but  of  an  inexpedient  and  impolitic,  yet 
legally  authorized  investment  of  property,  liable  indeed  to  great  abuses, 
and  some  hazards,  but  to  be  treated  and  modified,  and  eventually  abo- 
Ibhed,  only  as  the  measures  for  that  purpose  can  be  made  to  coincide, 
not  with  the  clear  rights  of  those  unjustly  held  as  slaves,  but  with  the 
prejudices  and  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who  claim  such  slaves  as 
their  legal  property. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  these  alleged  proprietory  rights  of  the  planters^ 
which  has  formed  apparently  the  guidmg  principle  in  every  step  taken 
since  1823,  with  respect  to  slavery,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  idea  of  any 
conflicting  rights  on  the  part  of  the  King's  subjects  held  as  slaves. 

So  far  has  this  partial,  and,  may  we  not  add,  iniquitous  view  of  the 
subject  been  carried,  that  the  only  advance  made  towards  even  a  dis* 
tant  glimmering  of  hope  of  restoring  the  slave  to  his  rights,  even  to  his 
right  of  property  in  his  own  person,  has  been  what  is  called  the  com* 
pulsory  manumission  clause,  a  clause,  however,  which,  as  yet,  operates 
only  in  one  or  two  colonies.  This  clause  permits  him,  if  he  would 
recover  his  unalienable  right  to  the  use  of  his  own  liberty,  while  he 
still  continues  to  employ  his  strength  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  man 
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who  is  called  bw  master,  jLo  labour,  also,  if  he  can,  during  his  scattered 
firagmeots  of  repose,  till  he  amass  as  much  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  his 
Msumed  value  in  the  slave  market,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  him 
who  lives  by  the  forced  exaction  of  his  labour. 

Against  this  injustice,  both  in  its  principle,  and  in  its  proposed  prac- 
tical application,  we  have  again,  and  again  protested.  No  claim  of  the 
colonists,  founded  on  any  alleged  dicta  of  law,  can  justly  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  clear  and  indubitable  riehts  of  the  slaves.  Whatever 
be  the  colonist's  claim,  it  can  only  attach  to  the  British  Nation,  who 
sanctioned  his  unwarrantable  usurpation :  it  cannot  by  any  possibiUty 
attach  to  the  human  being,  the  black  British  subject,  who  is  the  inno- 
cent and  unconsenting  victim  of  it.  And  it  would,  therefore,  be  utterly 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  equity,  that  we,  the  British  Nation 
shottM  discharge  any  d^  we  may  have  incurred  to  the  colonist,  not 
from  oar  own  resources,  but  with  the  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood  of  our 
dark  coloured  fellow  subjects.  Again,  *<  the  obligation  to  indemnify  the 
planter  for  the  liberation  of  those  he  calls  his  slaves,  whatever  that 
claim  may  be,  evklently  does  not,  and  cannot  attach  to  the  alleged 
slaves  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any  one  of  the  parties 
more  clearly  entitled  to  indemnity  than  another,  it  is  the  man  who  has 
been  iniquitously  robbed  of  his  liberty,  and  who,  even  by  the  proposed 
manumission  clause,  whatever  improvement  that  may  be  on  the  former 
system,^  ''  has  this  injury  added  to  all  his  other  wrongs,  that  he  is 
thereby  condemned  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  his 
^>ppressors.''     See  Brief  View ;  also  vol.  ii.  No.  27,  p.  72,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

On  these  clear  and  undeniable  principles,  when  Government  thought 
proper  to  institute  an  inquiry,  in  1827,  before  the  Privy  Council,  re- 
specting the  objections  made  by  the  colonists  of  Berbice,  to  an  imperfect 
and  mutilated  version  of  the  Trinidad  manumission  clause,  and  ap^died 
to  obtain  evidence  in  its  favour,  the  reply  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 
"  We  do  not  deny,  that  the  manumission  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Trinidad  Order,  though  it  falls  far  below  the  Spanish  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  still  an  improvement  of  our  colonial  system.  The  Berbice  clause, 
however,  b  no  improvement  at  all.  But  if  it  were  otherwise ;  if  it  were 
all  that  the  Trinidad  Order  is,  still  we  could  not  undertake  to  plead  for 
it,  or  to  bear  testimony  in  its  favour,  as  if  it  were  consistent  with  jus- 
tice, or  reconcileable  with  the  plain  and  paramount  moral  obligations  of 
this  great  nation.  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  colonies  is  a  crime  of  the 
^epest  dye ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  a  monstrous  injustice  to 
enact,  and  to  require,  that  the  party  sufiering  from  it  should  be  made  to 
inctemnify  the  cnminal  for  the  benefits  which  he  alleges  he  is  entitled 
to  derive  from  that  crime,  before  the  victim  of  it  shall  cease  to  suffer : 
in  short,  that  the  suffering  negro  shall  not  only  yield  day  by  day,  to  the 
man  who  holds  him  in  slavery,  his  coeroed  and  uncompensated  toil,  but 
shall  be  driven,  as  his  only  and  almost  hopeless  means  of  deliverance 
from  this  cruel  and  abject  state,  to  employ  the  minute  and  scanty  por- 
tbns  of  his  leisure,  his  breathing  moments  of  broken  repose,  to  make  up 
the  price  of  his  liberty  to  the  usurper  of  it.  We  cannot  believe  this 
W  be  just ;  nor  can  we  come  forward  in  support  of  such  a  principle.'" 

Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  abolitionists  on  that  oc- 
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CABion,  find  audi  are  the  sentiments  we  have  uniformly  heM  and  still 
hold  on  this  subject,  and  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  satisf^r  him- 
self, may  find  expressed  in  different,  but  equally  strong  terms,  in  our 
second  volume.  No.  40,  p.  301. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same  principles  that  soon  after  the 
resolutions  of  1823  had  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament;  (resolutions 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  private  property  had  been  allowed  to 
jmaijitain  an  undue  degree  of  prominence,  while  the  dangers  of  sudden 
change,  or  even  of  public  discussion  were  erroneously  and  mis- 
chievously magnified  in  the  well  framed  address  of  Mr.  Canning  on  that 
x>ccasion,)  a  scheme  was  laid  before  that  minister,  so  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  yet  so  certainly  and  infallibly  efficacious  in  its  operation, 
while  it  guarded  against  the  alleged  but  unwarranted  dangers  of  sudden 
change,  and  provided  also  for  the  alleged  c^tms  of  the  colonial  planters, 
that  it  was  hoped  it  would  have  reconciled  every  varying  and  conflicting 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  have  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  wishes  at 
that  time  indulged  by  the  nation.  This  scheme  will  be  found  detailed, 
with  all  its  economical  advantages,  and  with  an  answer  to  the  various 
economical  objections  which  even  its  enemies  had  been  able  to  raise  to 
it,  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  Report  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
pp.  168—187.  Its  sole  object  was  the  immediate  redemptipn  of  all 
female  slaves,  an  object  which,  it  was  demonstrated,  might  be  effected, 
on  a  most  liberal  scale  of  indemnity,  at  an  annual  cost  which  would  not 
have  amounted  to  one-half  of  what  the  nation  was  then  paying  in 
bounties  and  protecting  duties  to  support  this  cruel  and  unchristian  sys^ 
tern,  independenUy  of  all  the  other  enormous  charges  brought  upon  it 
by  the  slave  colonies.  Its  express  and  prominent  object  therefore  was 
not  that  all  slave  children  should  thenceforward  be  free,  though  that  result 
was  necessarily  involved  in  it ;  but  its  infallible  effect  would  obviously 
have  been,  that  no  more  slave  children  could  thenceforward  have  been 
born.  The  mothers  having  been  emancipated,  the  children  born  of 
them  (whether  male  or  female)  must  have  been  born  free  likewise. 

It  is  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Canning  and  to  Lord  Liverpool 
to  say,  that  they  expressed  their  approbation  of  Uie  principle,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  details  of  this  scheme ;  and,  for  this  fact,  we  are  ready  to 
refer  to  living  witnesses  of  the  very  first  respectability.  It  was  strongly 
objected  to,  however,  by  Earl  Bathurst,  who  was  then  the  Colonial 
Minister.  The  well  known  events,  the  deaths  and  the  various  other 
changes,  which  followed  this  period  (1825,)  in  rapid  succession,  extin- 
guished for  a  time  the  hopes  which  had  thus  been  raised.  T^e  same 
scheme,  was  again  submitted  to  Sir  George  Murray,  aiVer  his  accession 
to  the  colonial  office,  though  it  is  not  known  with  what  effect ;  and  we 
£till  think  that  it  affords  perhaps  the  best  practical  solution  which  has 
yet  been  offered  of  the  difficulties  which  still  encumber  this  question. 

That  the  colonial  legislatures,  or  the  colonists,  will  take  one  efiectusd 
step  to  forward  any  such  scheme ;  or  even  any  single  measure,  however 
in  itself  desirable,  and  however  enforced  by  the  strongest  considerations, 
/Bither  of  religious  obli^jtion,  or  of  natural  justice,  or  of  constitutional 
law,  which  shall  tend  directly  and  obviously  to  the  extinction  of  slavery^ 
we  do  not  believe^     Experience  has  left  not  one  doubt  remaining  on  this 
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p<Hiit,  already  sufficiently  established  by  those  iiDerring  general  prin  • 
ciples  which  govern  human  conduct.  Our  oWn  pages  furnish  most 
abundant  illustrations  in  proof  of  this  position  t  and  it  seems  to  us  to 
acquire  additional  confirmation,  if  any  were  niieded,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  despatches  from  which  we  have  made  such  Copious  extracts.  Those 
despatches  appear  to  avoid  (whether  designedly  or  not)  any  direct  re- 
fereace  to  that  part  of  the  parliamentary  pledge,  which  contemplates  the 
"  participation**  by  the  slaves  "  in  those  civil  rights  and.  privileges^ 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty*s  subjectSy' — and 
which  binds  Parliament  *^  to  the  aocompUshment  of  this  purpose"  this 
essentialy  and  indispensable  and  primary  purpose,  '^  at  the  earliest 
period  compatible,*'  with  all  the  great  interests  involved  in  it.  We  are 
jtry  far  from  meaning  to  imply,  that  the  framer  of  those  despatches  is 
sot  also  anxious  for  as  early  an  accomplishment  as  he  deems  practicable 
pf  this  purpose.  But  his  object  in  writing  them  was  conciliation ;  and 
he  probably  well  understood  how  little  that  object  was  likely  to  be 
gaifiued,  if  the  ultimate  end  of  the  measures  proposed  were  held  up  pro- 
mineeUy  to  the  view  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  He  may  continue  to 
reason  with  them,  and  to  flatter  them  for  years  to  come,  as  others  have 
done  for  years  past ;  he  may  repeat  the  laudatory  notices,  which,  year 
after  year,  have  been  bestowed  on  every  vain  semblance  of  a  salutary 
approximation  to  the  measures  proposed  by  Government,  which  the 
delusive  enactments  of  the  colonial  legislatures  may  exhibit ;  but,  in 
Ibe  end,  he  will  find  that  nothmg  efiectual  has  been  done ;  and  that  no* 
thing  efiectual  will  or  can  be  done  to  extinguish  slavery,  but  by  the 
direct  and  authoritative  interference  of  Parliament.  To  this  we  must 
come  at  last ;  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  it  the  better  for  all  parties. 

There  are  still  two  points  in  these  letters,  to  which  we  would  advert. 

The  first  is  Sir  George's  urgent  recommendation  to  admit  the  slaves 
to  the  full,  free,  and  unfettered  right  of  giving  evidence  in  all  cases, 
civil  and  criminal,  and  which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  accompanied  by  an 
ttttimation,  that  if  not  carried  into  effect  by  the  colonists,  it  will  be  effec- 
tually done  by  Parliament  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  luminous 
than  Sir  George's  views  and  reasonings  on  this  subject ;  nor  more  satis- 
factory than  the  line  he  proposes  to  take. 

The  other  is  the  recommendation  that  '<  the  Sunday  shall  be  a  day 
wholly  clear,  both  from  the  demands  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  slaves."  But  this  object,  it  is  obvious,  is  unattainable,  unless,  out 
of  the  other  six  days,  the  law  shall  expressly  allot,  to  the  slave,  time 
equivalent  to  the  Sunday  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  abstract  from  all 
necessity  of  labour ; — shall  give  him,  that  is  to  say,  another  day  in  the 
week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  the  time  now  allowed  him. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  fulfil  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Canning,  as 
the  orgaa  of  the  Government,  both  to  Parliament  and  the  public  on 
this  subject. 

But  we  would  here  suggest,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  even  for  a  qualified 
compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  chartered  colonies,  with  such  a  recom* 
mendation,  while  so  defective  an  example  has  been  set  them  in  the  colo* 
Bies  sabjeet  to  the  direct  legislation  of  the  crown.  We  refer  our  readers 
%b  the  case,  of  Trinidad,  the  model  colony,  as  it  wUl  be  found  exhibited 
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in  our  second  volume.  No.  30,  p.  124 — 133.  They  will  there  find  that, 
on  the  subject  of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  time  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
also  on  the  admissibility  of  slave  evidence,  the  legislation  of  Trinidad 
is  in  a  miserably  defective  state,  falling  even  below  that  of  one  or  two 
chartered  colonies.  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  tone  and 
tenor  of  the  present  despatches  ?  We  heartily  hope,  that  the  weight  of 
a  correct  example  in  the  legislation  of  the  crown  will  now  be  added  to 
the  precept. 

But  we  would  exemplify  in  another  remarkable  instance,  that  of  Ber^ 
bice,  the  painful  deviation  from  its  own  principles  which  occurs  in  the 
legislation  of  the  crown.  The  instruction  of  Sir  George  Murray,  to  the 
chartered  colonies,  is  that  "  the  Sunday  should  be  wholly  clear  from 
the  demands  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities  of  the  slave."  But, 
what  is  the  example  held  out  in  Berbice,  where  the  Crown  alone  legist 
lates;  and  where  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  enactment  of  any  reform, 
but  a  clear  and  distinct  order  of  the  Secretary  of  state  ? 

In  Berbice,  the  slaves  cannot,  on  Sunday,  quit  the  plantation  to 
which  they  belong,  without  a  written  licence,  and  they  may  therefore 
be  shut  out  from  public  worship  and  instruction  by  the  mere  caprice  of 
the  master  or  manager. 

In  Berbice,  masters  are  expressly  permitted,  by  law,  to  occupy  the 
morning  hours  of  Sunday  in  distributing  to  the  slaves  their  weekly 
allowances.  The  two  or  Uiree  best  hours  of  the  day  are  thus  most  un« 
justly  taken  from  the  slave  and  given  to  the  master,  while  the  day  itself 
is  desecrated  by  this  secular  and  also  fatiguing  employment. 

In  Berbice,  Sunday  markets,  which  ought  not  to  exist  in  any  colony, 
are  prolonged,  by  laWy  till  eleven  o'clock,  thus  occupying  nearly  half 
of  each  Sunday. 

In  Berbice,  not  a  single  day  is,  by  law,  allowed  to  the  slave  during 
the  week,,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  whether  for  marketing,  or  for  his 
garden,  or  for  his  grounds,  or  for  repairing  his  cabin,  or  for  obtaining 
and  conveying  home,  from  the  plantain  walk  to  his  house,  his  bulky 
allowance  ror  the  week  of  plantains  for  himself  and  family.  All  these 
operations  must  be  crowded  into  the  Sabbath,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of 
other  domestic  matters  necessary  to  be  attended  to ;  for  the  law,  the 
new  law,  the  model  law,  does  not  give  him  one  hour  except  Sunday  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  chartered  colonies  will  be  induced 
to  comply  with  the  recommendations  made  to  them  on  this  subject, 
while  such  is  the  example  of  legislation  set  by  the  Crown  itself?  Why 
have  the  slaves  of  Berbice  no  Sunday  clear  from  all  such  demands  of 
their  masters,  and  all  such  necessities  x>f  their  own ;  and  why  is  not 
other  time  given  them  for  such  purposes? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  we  take  so  much  pains  in  exposing  these 
minor  evils  of  the  colonial  system,  and  do  not  attack  rather  the  system 
in  the  gross ; — why,  when  we  have  to  complain  that  the  whole  of  the 
slave's  time  is  unjustly  taken  from  him,  we  should  make  so  much  ada 
about  restoring  to  him  a  mere  fragment  of  it  ?  We  reply,  that  we  admit 
the  injustice  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  right  the  slave  has  to  the 
Vrhole  of  his  time ;   and  if  we  could  destroy  that  system,  root  and 
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branch,  or  restore  to  the  slave  the  whole  of  that  timq  of  which  he  is  ini- 
quitously  deprived ;  or  if  we  could  prevail  with  those  who  have  the 
power  (the  Parliament  and  Government  of  this  country,)  to  perform 
this  righteous  work,  we  should  most  cordially  rejoice  to  see  it  done. 
But  until  it  is  done,  we  do  not  think  we  err,  either  as  moralists  or  as 
ChrisCiaBs,  in  labouring  to  lessen  the  actual  amount  of  suffering  endured 
by  the  slave ;  and  especially  in  labouring  to  promote,  as  fieu'  as  our  re- 
presentations can  serve  that  end,  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  pledge  to 
that  effect  may  have  been  given  by  the  Government.  We  heartily  wish 
that  the  negro  had  all  his  time  to  himself;  but  until  he  has,  we  shall 
stUI  most  anxiously  desire  and  strive  that  he  may  not  be  deprived  of 
that  portion  of  it  to  which  the  pledge  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the- 
justice  of  the  case,  has  given  him  a  claim.  We  would  gladly  strike  off 
every  link  of  the  chain  which  binds  him  to  the  earth ;  but  if  we  cannot 
do  this,  we  would,  at  least,  not  decline  any  opportunity  of  lightening 
its  pressure. — Keeping  in  constant  view  these  general  principles,  we 
proceed  to  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the  information  which  has  now 
been  conununicatea  to  Parliament. 

r. — ^Antigua,  p.  40 — 47. 

Sir  George  Murray  states  it  to  be  his  "  painful  duty  to  express  to 
Sir  Patrick  Ross,"  the  Governor,  "  the  regret  which  has  been  felt  by 
His  Majesty  at  the  extreme  backwardness  shewn  by  the  islands  of 
Antigua  and  Montserrat,  in  the  adoption  of  those  measures  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  which  have  been  at 
different  times  suggested  to  them,  under  the  pressing  recommendation 
of  the  Crown,  supported  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  enforced  by  the  general  expression  of  the  public  opinion 
in  the  mother  country."  In  point  of  fact  they  have  not,  since  May, 
1823,  adopted  a  single  shred  or  patch  of  an  ameliorating  provision. 
Their  statute  book  still  bristles  with  its  ancient  horrors,  and,  instead 
of  even  pretending  to  amend  it,  they  seem  to  have  done  little,  during  the 
l^t  six  years,  but  rail  at  abolitionists  and  free  neg^roes ;  praise  their  own 
humanity ;  and  listen  to  flattering  compliments  from  the  Governor;  occa- 
sionally varying  the  scene  by  vehement  quarrels  among  tliemselves, 
and  by  furiously  abusing  and  persecuting  a  poor  Quaker.* 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  have  their  Governor  gravely  telling 
the  Secretary  of  state,  in  a  letter  dated  the  drd  of  June  1828,  "  I  may 
be  permitted,  in  justice  to  the  island,  to  observe^  that  its  existing  code^ 
of  laws  are  considered  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  enactments  in 

*^  This  worthy  man  was  employed  by  some  benevolent  persons  in  this  coun- 
try to  distribute  little  donations  of  money  to  any  poor  slaves,  or  others,  whom 
he  might  think  to  need  such  relief.  For  this  heinous  offence  he  was  oited  before 
the  Assembly,  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and,  because  he  refused  to  de- 
liver up  to  them  his  private  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  England,  he  has 
been  thrown,  as  guilty  of  a  contempt,  into  a  loathsome  gaol, where  he  has  already 
laia  fior  many  monUis,  and  where  he  may  probably  continue  for  many  more,  if 
death  do  not  relieve  him.  Can  Antigua  be  a  Britbh  colony  ?  Has  the  King  no 
power  to  interfere  in  so  atrocious  a  case  of  oppression  ?  The  Assembly  actually 
continues,  by  merely  acyourning  instead  of  proroguing  its  sessions,  to  keep  this 
man  in  gaol  without  any  opportunity  of  release. 
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favour  of  the  slare  population  than  that  of  any  other  legislative  colony, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Christophers."  Can  Sir  Patrick  Ross  have 
read  the  code  which  he  thus  rashly  eulogiaes?  We  cannot  believe  h. 
He  must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  some  artful  informant  But  he 
ought  not  to  have  permitted  himself  to  have  been  so  imposed  upon. 
He  ought  to  have  ascertained  for  himself  the  real  contents  of  that  cruel 
code  l^fore  he  undertook  its  defence. 

Again,  he  tells  Sir  George  Murray,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  27th,  1828, 
that  "  the  sUtute  books  of  Antigua  have  long  contained  many  humane 
and  liberal  enactments  in  favour  of  her  slave  population."  Those  sta* 
lutes  are  now  before  us,  and  we  cannot  repress  the  astonishment  we 
feel,  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  their  enactments,  that  such  a  judgment 
should  have  been  formed  of  them  by  Sir  Patrick  Rois. 

11. — BiiHilMAS,  p.  10 — 15. 

In  our  2nd  volume,  No.  28,  p.  80 — 87,  we  have  reviewed  th« 
proceedings  of  the  Bahama  legislature,  and  pronounced  them  to  be 
*'  mere  unmeaning  verbiage ;  enactments  which  enact  nothing ;  appa« 
rent  concessions  which  are  drawn  back  by  the  multiplicity  and  largeness 
of  the  exceptions;  and  pretended  reforms  which  leave  every  evil  of 
slavery  untouched."  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  Huskisson  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  that  colony,  which  is  little  more 
than  an  amplification,  certainly  a  most  able  one,  of  this  brief  descrip- 
tion of  what  its  legislature  had  done.  The  only  thin|;  it  has  since  done 
has  been  to  pass  an  act  for  '*  fixing  the  mode  of  trymg  questions  rela* 
tive  to  the  freedom  of  negroes,"  and  a  second  act  to  amend  this  act ; 
both  of  which  have  been  very  properly  disallowed  by  the  King.  They 
are  worthy  of  the  colony  that  was  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  recently  en- 
itcted  by  the  there  highly-respected  Henry  and  Helen  Moss.  In  dis- 
allowing those  acts.  Sir  Q.  Murray  observes,  that  they  impose  restraints 
on  persons  asserting  a  title  to  freedom,  for  which  no  good  cause  can  be 
suggested.  In  such  cases,  instead  of  restraint,  there  is  a  peculiar  call 
for  indulgence  to  suitors.  But  these  acts  subject  them  to  many  diffi- 
culties. They  must  first  obtain  permission  of  the  court  to  sue;  they 
must  then  sue  by  a  guardian ;  they  must  then  be  kept  in  custody  pend- 
ing the  process ;  and,  at  last,  they  can  only  obtain  nominal  damages. 
"  A  suitor  so  fettered,"  as  Sir  George  Murray  well  observes,  **  is  but 
too  likely  to  conduct  his  cause  amiss."  We  have  here  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  colonial  legislation! 

III. — Barbadoes,  pp.  16 — 18. 

The  state  of  the  slave  code  of  Barbadoes  may  be  collected  from  otir 
2nd  vol.  No.  28,  pp.  87—91,  and  No.  43,  pp.  345—360. 

In  reply  to  Sir  George  Murray's  circular,  the  Barbadian  legislators 
plainly  tell  their  governor  that  they  have  already  gone  the  utmost 
length  that  prudence  will  allow  in  giving  efiect  to  the  wishes  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  ministers.  This  is  at  least  plain  dealing.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  look  back  to  the  jpages  just  referred  to,  in  order  to  see  to  what  this 
boasted  perfection  of  Barbadian  reform  amounts. 
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IV.— Berbicb^  pp.  80—84. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  state  of  the  slave  law  in  this  colony 
as  respects  Sunday.  Some  of  its  other  defects  may  be  seen  by  turning 
to  our  ^nd  Vol.,  No.  28,  pp.  92  and  93.  But  if  the  state  of  the  law  be 
bad,  its  administration  is  m6nitely  worse.  In  proof  of  this  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  our  1st  Vol.,  No.  5  and  No.  16;  and  to  our  2nd  Vol., 
No.  43,  pp.  359 — 367.  And  yet  this  colony  is  directly  subject  to  the 
l^slation  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  execution  of  its  laws  is  in  the  hands 
of  functionaries  appointed  by  the  Crown.  How  is  this  to  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  ? 

we  see,  by  the  papers  before  us,  that  means  have  been  taken  to  faci- 
litate the  recovery  of  small  debts  owing  to  slaves,  by  passing  an  act  for 
that  purpose ;  but  the  act  has  not  yet  ^en  producea.  Confinement  in 
the  stocks  is  also  forbidden,  and  simple  confinement  alone  permitted,  in 
the  case  of  slaves  sentenced  to  be  flogged  by  their  masters,  between  the 
period  of  sentence  and  that  of  punishment* 

V. — Bermuda,  pp.  85 — 92. 

The  first  effort  of  Bermudian  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
that  has  been  made  for  many  years,  is  contained  in  an  act  which  bears 
the  date  of  July  30,  1827.  The  laws  which  previously  existed  were  of 
the  most  oppressive  and  sanguinary  description.  (See  second  Report 
of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  Appendix,  pp.  144 — 146.)  That  which  is 
now  presented  to  us  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  legislators  of  Ber- 
muda had  been  little  accustomed  to  the  idea  either  of  justice  or  mercy 
in  their  dealings  either  with  slaves  or  with  free  persons  of  colour.  Even 
the  free  people  of  colour,  instead  of  being  raised  to  their  proper  level, 
are  pressed  down,  by  this  handful  of  proud  and  |)ett;^  islanders,  to  the 
l^al  abjectness  and  debasement,  and  the  utter  destitution  of  civil  rights 
of  the  slave  population.  It  is  altogether  a  harsh  and  cruel  code. 
What  judgment  the  Government  may  have  formed  of  it  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  we  conclude  it  must  have  been  disallowed.  Its 
provisions  are  marked  throughout  by  an  utter  disregard  of  every  prin* 
ciple  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  especially  in  the 
recent  despatches  of  Sir  George  Murray. 

VI. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Of  this  colony  not  one  word  is  said  in  these  papers.  The  state  of 
its  slave  code  may  be  seen  bv  turning  to  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  28,  p.  94. 
A  great  and  salutary  change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the/ree  classes  of  African  descent  inhabiting  this  colony.  See  No.  50^ 
p.  30. 

VII. — Demerara. 

Of  Demerara  also  nothing  is  said  in  these  papers.  Its  slave  laws  may 
be  classed  nearly  with  those  of  Berbice ;  and  being  subject  to  the  di» 
rect  legislation  of  the  Crown^  their  defects  are  of  course  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.    We  will  therefore  only  again  remark^  that 
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while  the  laws  of  Demerara  and  Berbice  remain  in  their  present  imper- 
fect state — imperfect  even  as  compared  with  the  pledges  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  GoTcmment — much  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
chartered  colonies*  The  reader  may  further  consult,  with  respect  to 
Demerara,  our  1st  Vol.,  No.  11»  pp.  145 — 151;  and  our  2nd  Vol., 
No.  27,  p.  26;  No.  29,  p-99;  and  No.  43,  pp.  355—359. 

VIII.— Dominica,  pp.  20—22. 

A  pretty  clear  view  of  the  Dominica  slave  code  may  be  obtained  by 
referrmg  to  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  29,  pp.  98 — 102,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  the  defects  of  its  act  of  January,  1826.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strong  representations  of  those  defects  made  by  Earl  Bathurst,  in  his 
despatch  of  April  3,  1827,  and  the  anxious  desire  he  there  expressed 
that  the  act  might  be  reviewed  and  amended,  no  step  whatever  appears 
to  have  been  since  taken  by  the  Dominica  legislature. 

In  reply  to  Sir  George  Murray*s  circular  despatches  of  the  3rd  and 
15th  of  September,  1828,  General  Nicolay,  the  governor,  observes, 
**  On  one  subject  of  very  great  importance,  that  of  extending  religious 
instruction,  your  wishes  have  been  anticipated  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  I  lately  transmitted  to  you,  establishmg  a  rector  for  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Andrew's.  A  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  children 
of  all  classes  is  also  in  fair  progress.'* 

Now  the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Murray  went  to  this — to  impress  upon 
Governor  Nicolay  that  it  was  **  necessary**  that  "  the  important  object" 
of  "  religious  instruction"  "  should  not  be  intrusted  solely  to  indivi- 
duals, but  that  provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  it  by  law"  The 
yrishes  of  Sir  George  Murray,  however,  says  the  governor,  on  the  im- 
portant point  of  religious  instruction,  have  been  anticipated.  But  thiV 
anticipation  proves  to  be,  not  an  act  of  the  legislature  establishing  and 
enfofcing  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  by  law,  but  an  act  for 
establishing  a  rector  for  St.  Andrew's.  Is  it  possible  that  the  governor 
can  deem  this  to  be  a  fulfilment  by  anticipation  of  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment? If  so,  he  is  certainly  not  qualified  to  be  the  interpreter  of  those 
wishes  to  the  colonists.  Sir  George  Murray  expressly  delegates  to  the 
governor  the  task  of  explaining  to  the  colonists,  and  urging  upon  them, 
by  suitable  arguments,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Now  let  us  only  conceive  a  dialogue  to  take  place  between  him 
and  a  party  of  colonial  legislators.  "  How,"  they  say,  "  are  we  to  ful- 
fil the  recommendations  of  Sir  George  Murray  as  to  making  provision 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  by  law?"  -  "  O,  you  need  give 
yourself  no  farther  trouble  on  that  point.  The  thing  is  done.  You 
passed  an  act  last  year  which  anticipates  those  recommendations ;  that,  I 
mean,  which  appoints  a  rector  for  St.  Andrew's.  Besides,  a  free  school, 
is  in  fair  progress."  All  this  would  appear  only  extremely  ridiculous 
were  it  not  that  it  was  also  so  supremely  mischievous — so  fatal  to  all 
hope  of  colonial  improvement  through  such  media.  As  for  the  free 
school  spoken  of  by  the  governor,  and  said  to  be  in  fair  progress  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1828,  we  can  shew  him  that  it  was  equally  so  in  June, 
1823.     Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  kind^of  legerdemain,  the 
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charlatanerie  practised  by  colonial  authorities,  on  subjects  Tike  these,  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  first  series  of  papers  on  Colonial  Amelioration,  laid 
by  his  Majesty's  command  before  parliament,  in  1824.  There,  at  p.  28 
to  p.  34,  he  will  find  given  at  length  the  first  act  of  this  farce  of  a  free 
ftchool,  which  is  still  exhibiting,  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  even  in  1828. 
It  was  originally  played  off  in  1823,  to  meet  the  first  circular  of  Lord 
fiathurst  on  Colonial  Reform ;  and  it  served  its  purpose.  For  a  time 
OUT  ears  were  dinned  with  the  zeal  exhibited  by  Dominica  in  the  work 
of  religious  instruction,  and  we  were  reproached  with  our  distrust  of 
men  who  had,  by  their  exertions,  even  anticipated  our  wishes.  The  free 
school,  however,  so  ostentatiously  projected  in  June,  1823,  and  then  so 
Wdly  sketched,  having  already  its  master  nominated,  with  a  salary  of 
£150.,  is  as  yet  only  in  its  embryo  state.  In  1827  it  appears  from  the 
Conversion  Society's  Report  for  that  year,  that  a  schoolmaster  had  been 
very  recently  appointed  (p.  126),  and  it  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
arrangements  already  in  great  forwardness  **  have  been  carried  into 
effect*'  But  no  such  thing; — for  now  at  length,  at  the  close  of  1828, 
comes  the  governor,  and  tells  us  that  this  school,  so  vaunted  of  in  1823, 
and  the  subject  of  hope  in  1827,  was  only  then  "  in  fair  progress^ 
that  is  to  say,  was  still  a  subject  of  preparation  and  arrangement,  and 
not  of  operation  and  efliciency.  How  is  it  that  public  men  can  be  so 
duped  as  to  lend  themselves  to  such  palpable  delusions? 

IX.  Grenada,  p.  23 — 39. 

For  a  brief  notice  of  the  past  legislative  proceedings  of  this  colony, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  1st  volume.  No. 
11,  p.  155—162,  and  to  our  2nd  volume,  No.  29,  p.  102.  We  had 
beard  much  of  the  great  advances  since  made  by  the  Grenada  legisla* 
ture  m  the  work  of  Reform,  and  we  therefore  opened  the  present  volume 
with  an  eager  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  these  rumours  were  realized 
by  the  enactments  on  the  subject     We  proceed  to  examine  them. 

1.  The  first  is  an  act  to  prevent  the  holding  of  markets  on  Sunday, 
and  appointing  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  to  be  public  market  days. 
Thb  act,  dated  the  24th  of  November  1828,  was  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist 
of  January  1829,  and  from  that  day  forward,  as  its  title  indicates,  it 
certainly  does  prohibit  the  holding  of  markets  on  the  Sundays,'  and  also 
appoints  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  as  public  market  days.  But  it  con- 
tains no  provision  whatever  by  which  the  act  is  to  be  made  to  contribute, 
in  the  very  slightest  degree,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  Tkey  can  no  longer,  it  is  true,  attend  Sunday  markets.^  But 
no  legal  provision  whatever  is  made  for  their  being  permitted  to  attend 
on  any  other  day.  Neither  Thursday  nor  Saturday  is  given  to  them  by 
this  or  any  other  law.  Nor  are  they,  by  this  or  any  other  law,  protected^ 
on  either  of  these  days,  from  arrests  for  their  master's  debts,  which,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  instances,  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
travelling  to  the  market  place  on  any  day  but  Sunday.  To  the  slave, 
^lerefore,  without  some  law  which  shall  appropriate  Thursday  or 
Saturday  to  his  use,  and  which  shall  protect  him  from  arrest  for  the 
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4ebt8  of  his  master  on  that  day,  the  pretended  boon  is  a  positire  injury, 
and  not  a  benefit.  Is  it  possible  then  to  conceive  a  more  solemn  mockerr 
of  the  high  functions  of  legislation  than  this  act  exhibits  ?  It  is  framea 
with  all  the  technical  verbiage  of  such  instruments.  It  passes  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  after  being  read  three  times  in  each;  it 
then  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Governor^  the  representative  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  is  then  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  state  as  a  triumphant 
proof  of  the  general  desire  which  animates  all  ranks  in  Grenada  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  mother  country,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  slave  population.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  has  not, 
nor  can  it  have,  any  operation  whatever,  as  respects  the  slave  popula* 
tion,  but  one  of  injury  and  not  of  benefit.  What  an  exemplification  of 
the  genius  of  colonial  legislation,  on  matters  connected  with  slavery, 
does  not  this  boasted  act  afford  I 

2.  The  next  is  an  act  '*  for  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  slaves 
in  all  cases  without  restriction."  And  we  hail  it  with  unfeigned  satis- 
faction  as  the  first  instance  we  recollect  to  have  met  with,  among  the 
jprofessedly  ameliorating  provisions  of  colonial  slave  codes,  which 
marches  straitly  and  fairly  to  its  object.  It  is  plain,  intelligible,  and 
practical.  The  enacting  clause  is  to  the  following  effect : — *'  And  be 
It  enacted,  that  in  all  trials  and  examinations  whatsoever,  whether  in 
civil  or  criminal  cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  examine,  as  a  wit- 
ness on  oath,  any  slave  within  the  island  of  Grenada  and  its  dependencies, 
in  any  court,  and  before  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  grand  jury  or 
petit  jury,  or  other  tribunal  or  authority  whatever  having  cognizance  of 
9«ch  caseiB,  in  the  same  manner,  in  every  respect,  as  free  persons  are  by 
law  admitted  and  received  as  witnesses  by  and  before  any  such  courts, 
judges,  justices,  jurors,  or  other  tribimals  aforesaid,  without  any  restric* 
tion  whatever  arising  from  their  being  slaves ;  any  kw,  usage,  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.'^  Even  to  the  provisoes, 
which  guard  this  sweeping  enactment,  we  have  no  objection  to  make, 
except  that  we  see  not  why  they  should  be  confined  to  the  case  of  trials 
and  convictions  on  slave  evidence,  and  not  extended  to  all  trials  and 
convictions ;  namely,  that  on  all  capital  convictions  the  sentence  should 
be  laid  before  the  Governor,  and  receive  his  approval  before  its  execn* 
tion ;  and  that  on  every  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  a  Ibt  of  the  witnesses 
should  be  furnished  to  the  accused  four  days  b^ore  the  bill  of  indict** 
ment  against  him  is  presented  to  the  grand  jury. 

Here  then  we  have  at  last  met  with  a  legislative  enactment,  proceed- 
ing from  a  Colonial  Assembly,  which  we  can  approve  ex  animo,  with 
scarcely  a  single  reservatbn.  We  cordially  rejoice  in  it  as  the  first 
efieotual  step,  in  any  one  of  our  chart^ed  colonies,  towards  a  refomv 
of  the  slave  code. 

3.  The  third  act  will  probably  divide  the  sentiments  of  many  of  our 
friends.  It  is  an  act  for  granting  a  salary  of  £500  currency  a  year,  or 
about  £225  sterling,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman,  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Q*Hannan,  as  Rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Grenada ;  who 
shall  be  bound,  in  consideration  of  this  salary,  to  take,  from  no  Roman 
Catholki  slaves  within  this  government,  any  fee  or  remuneration  what-< 
soever  for  any  baptismal,  marriage,  or  burial  rites,  or  for  any  other 
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^  saerament  or  tbiiig  adminktered  in  his  spiritual  capacity  to  such  slaves ; 
the  said  Anthony  O'Hannan  being  bound  not  to  refuse,  on  account  of 
the  non-payment  of  any  such  fee,  to  perform  all  sacramental  and  other 
rites  for  the  slaves. 

4.  The  fourth  act  respects  the  Dree  people  of  colour.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  June  1823,  (see  voL  ii.  No.  27,  p.  51 ,)  the  Assembly  of  Grenada 
admitted,  and  recorded  the  admission,  that  the  enfranchised  black  and 
coloured  population  of  that  island,  which  exceeded  the  white  popula- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  (the  respective  numbers  m  1825 
were  3486  and  883,)  possessed  no  small  proportion  of  the  property  in 
the  colony,  two-thii^ds  of  the  chief  town  actually  belonging  to  them ; 
and  that  they  were  a  respectable  well  behaved  class  of  the  community, 
and  fairly  entided  to  the  elective  and  certain  other  franchises  which  they 
then  claimed.  It  was  not  however  until  the  month  of  November  1828, 
that  any  e0ect  was  given  (o  these  admissions.  An  act  was  then  passed 
relieving  a  part  of  them  from  ojie  of  the  manv  disabilities  of  which  they 
complained.  Tlie  act  provides  that  thenceforward  •*  all  the  freebom, ' 
not  enfranchised  but  freebom  ^*  coloured,''  not  black  also  but  coloured  only 
— that  **  all  the  fr6d[>om  coloured  male  British  subjects  within  these 
islands,  being  f^reeholders,  merchants,  traders^  managers,  or  chief  owners 
of  plantations,  or  lessees  of  estates,  shall  be  liable  to  serve  as  petty 
jurors  in  criminal  cases,  and  as  jurors  in  all  causes  I  :tween  partv  and 
party  in  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature  and  coroner's  inquests,  and 
are  to  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner  as  other  jurors.  Now  small 
and  fractional  as  is  this  concession,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
course  pursued  by  Government  in  the  crown  colonies,  (see  No.  49,  p. 
16,  and  No.  50,  pp.  30  and  31,)  yet  we  hail  it  as  a  first  step,  however 
taidv  in  the  marcn  of  liberality,  with  respect  to  the  coloured  free. 

These  four  enactments  are  followed  by  two  reports  on  the  progress  of 
Feligious  instruction  in  Grenada,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Barker,  Rector  of 
St  George's,  and  Rural  Dean  of  the  island,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hannan, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Rector.  Mr.  O'Mannan's  duties  seem  to  be  of  the 
most  laborious  kind.  His  flock  comprises  four-fifths  of  the  slaves,  about 
20,000,  and  two-thirds  of  the  free  black  and  coloured.  He  preaches 
both  in  French  and  English  to  large  congregations  of  1500  to  2000 
slaves,  and  catechises  besides ;  and  he  has  instituted  both  Sunday  and 
odier  schools  in  St.  George's,  at  which  147  slaves  of  both  sexes  attend. 
The  Report  of  Mr.  Barker  is  less  favourable,  three  of  the  five  parisi^es 
being  without  a  catechist,  and  the  education  eiven  to  the  slaves  consist* 
tng  almost  entirely  of  a  Sunday  school  held  for  an  hour  or  two  for 
ninety-six  children  in  St.  George's,  and  another  shnilar  school  in  St. 
David's,  it  is  not  said  by  how  many  attended.  Mr.  Barker  complains 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  efiicient  instruction  of  the  slaves, 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
general  use  of  the  French  latifl^uage.  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Barker 
mentioned  in  our  2nd  volume,  I*^.  47,  p.  446,  &c.,  as  having  denounced, 
in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1827^  '*  the  general  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  its  perversion  to  secular  employments,"  as  the  grand 
sources  "of  ignorance,  vice,  and  mental  degradation" — adding,  that 
^  until  we  amend  this  evil  all  attempts  to  promote  Christian  knowledge 
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will  be  Tain  and  fruitless."    To  this  evil,  however,  neither  he  nor  Mr, 
0*Hannan  makes  any  allusion  in  the  official  reports  before  us. 

X. — ^Honduras. 
From  this  colony  there  is  no  return. 

XL — Jamaica^  p.  5 — 10 

To  the  circular  of  the  3rd  of  Sept^nber,  1S26,  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  was  added  a  sentence  to  express  the  opinion  of 
Sir  George  Murray,  that  although  some  objectionable  clauses  m  the  act 
of  1826  had  induced  His  Majesty  to  disallow  it,  yet  the  principle  of 
amdioration  pervaded  that  act  to  such  a  degree,  as  raised  the  gratifying 
expectation,  that  the  measures  urged  upon  the  legiriature,  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  wouM  ere  long  be  tulopted.  Sir  George,, 
we  fear,  has  greatly  overrated  the  desire  of  reform,  m  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica ;  as  Mr.  Huskisson  appears  to  us,  to  have  overrated  the  amount 
of  improvements  in  the  act  of  1826,  as  compared  with  that  of  1816, 
and  which  really  is  very  trivial.  The  result  of  the  urgent  intreaties  of 
the  Government,  is  thus  given  by  Sir  John  Keane,  in  a  despatch  of  the 
11th  of  Dec.  1828  :  "  The  slave  law  of  1826,  after  a  violent  and  con- 
tinued opposition,  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  precisely  in  the  same 
words  as  the  old  law,  with  the  difference  of  dates.  The  Council 
amended  the  bill,"  but  *'  the  House  have  refused  to  adopt  any  amend- 
ment." **  I  need  not  add,  that  I  shall  refuse  my  assent  to  it,  expressing 
in  strong  terms,  roy  concern  that  the  two  leading  objects  which  I  had 
submitt^  to  them,  by  the  direction  of  Hb  Majesty's  Government,  had 
completely  iailed.'* 

XII.— Maueitius,  p.  93—101. 

In  a  preceding  number.  No.  42,  p.  336,  and  336,  vol.  ii.  we  brought 
before  our  readers  three  documents,  on  which  we  commented,  one  anr 
Ordinance  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  of  the  13th  Dec.  1826,  for  regulating  the 
imposition  of  chains  by  the  master,  not  only  on  male  but  on  female 
slaves,  and  on  slave  children  also ;  another,  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Commissaries  of  Districts,  recommending  a  cessation  of  Sunday  labour, 
a  more  moderate  use  of  the  whip,  the  abstaining  from  female  flogging, 
and  some  other  matters ;  the  third  a  law  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  of  27th  of 
Jan.  1827,  regulating  the  manumission  of  Slaves,  being  a  great  improve- 
ment on  a  former  law  of  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  of  the  30th  of  Dec.  1814. 
By  reading  the  above  two  pages  of  No.  42,  the  reader  will  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  subject  matter  of  these  documents. 

In  apparent  contradiction,  both  to  the  ordinance  respecting  chains, 
and  the  circular  to  the  Commissaries,  Sir  Lowry  Cole  says  he  is  much 
gratified  in  assuring  the  Secretary  of  state,  both  from  the  information  he 
has  received  and  his  own  observation,  that  the  treatment  of  the  slave 
population  has  materially  improved,  and  that  the  inhabitants  at  laige, 
seem  quite  disposed  to  attend  ta  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  Government  on  this  subject" 

The  general  reasoning  which  follows,  is  in  the  best,  and  most  ap- 
proved style  of  colonial  logic.     ''  It  has  seemed  to  me,"  he  says,  **  de- 
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tinUe,  M  well  on  accomit  of  tbe  slaTe,  as  the  nuisler,  that  the  improre- 
ments  m  the  situation  of  the  former,  should  rather  appear  to  proceed 
from  die  free-will  of  the  master,  than  from  any  compulsive  measure/* 
(Hence  hk  prelerence  of  persoasiTe  circulars  to  laws !)  ''  For  thus/'  he 
adds,  '^  not  only  are  the  mhabitants  gratified  in  their  feelings,  and  gra- 
dually  brought  into  the  views  and  measures  of  Goyemment>  but  the 
alarm  and  apprehension  which  the  promulgation  of  legal  enacUnents 
would  have  created  in  their  minds,  would  be  avoided."  (And  what 
offender  would  not  prefer  his  own  choice,  to  a  compulsory  law  ?)  And 
then  he  dreams,  that  being  thus  prepared,  when  the  laws  shall  at  length 
be  publiahed  for  improving  ^e  condition  of  the  slaves,  they  will  all  have 
baaa  anticipated  by  the  ^*  premature  and  voluntary  compliance  of  the 
iBhabilai^s*''— Notwithstanding  hb  tirade  against  fema[le  nogging,  in  bis 


Elding  hb  tirade  against  fema[le  nogging, 
letter  to  ikm^  Coounissaries,  Sir  L.  Cole  whispers  into  the  ear  of  the  Se« 
oretary  of  stale,  that  *'  in  many  instances,  the  conduct  of  the  women 
sbves  b,  in  enxj  lespeel,  fully  as  bad  as  that  of  the  worst  of  the  male 
slaves;"  and  themoro>  *^  though  I  admit  that  the  abolishing  of  corporeal 
punbhment  in  the  case  of  teme  slaves  b  highly  desirable^*  yet,  '*  /con- 
eewe  that  bad  cansequeneet  wnif^  result  from  its  immediate  prahibi-' 
titm."    Such  are  tiie  mincfo  ea^rfoyed  to  govern  our  colonies ! ! 

The  following  extract  from  a  leUer  of  the  Secretary  of  state,  dated 
6th  of  May  1829,  on  the  suIn6cI  of  the  wretched  ordinance  about 
chains,  ^c.  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  ^  It  would  have  been  made,'' 
he  says,  '<  the  subject  of  much  earlier  coMMMiBication,  but  for  an  im« 
presnon  that  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  veoent  ordinance  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  slaves/'  He  has  learBt,  however,  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  that  this  ordinance  is  still  law  in  the  Island, 
and  that  "  the  practice  of  chains,  which  it  profesaes  U>  regulate,  still 
prevails  there."  '*  It  is  not  without  much  surprise  and  eoncem,"  he 
adds,  '^  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  observed  the  piovbions  of 
thb  ordinance,  the  use  of  chams,  as  an  ordinary  instrument  of 
domestic  punishment,  in  a  tropical  climate,  must  be  deraecated  on 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  sound  policy.  In  the  West  India 
Islands,  long  before  the  commencement  <k  the  recent  discussions  r»- 
spectins^  slavery,  the  use  of  chains  for  this  purpose  had  been  very  gene* 
rally,  if  not  universally,  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.*  out  thb 
enactment  not  merely  tolerates  them,  but  subjects  even  women  and 
children  of  the  most  tender  years  to  the  same  description  of  puniA« 
ment.  It  even  permits  the  use  of  what  are  termed,  branches,  attached 
to  the  collars  borne  on  the  neck  of  the  sufferer.  It  assigns  no  limit  to 
the  duration  of  thb  species  of  punishment ;  and  when  the  sanction  of 
the  Civil  Commissary  can  be  obtained,  imposes  no  limit  even  on  the 
weight  of  the  cham.    It  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  suggested,  that  the 


*  This,  we  fear,  is  inoorrect.  In  several  islands  there  is  no  prohibition  of 
chains  that  we  can  discover,  e.  g.  Antigaa,  Tortola,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  Grenada, 
Tobago,  &c.  &c.  In  some  their  use  is  paitially  restricted.  See  Bahamas  Act  of 
1824,  sec.  20 ;  Barbadoes  Act  of  Oct.  1826,  sec.  47  ;  Dominica  Act  of  1820,  ssc. 
34;  Jamaica  Act  of  1816,  sec.  29,  &c. ;  and  St.  Kitf  s  Act  of  1798,  sec.  18. 
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instruments  the  owners  are  pemitted  to  employ  are  formidable  only  in 
name.  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  thought  it  dieir  duty  to  trans- 
mit to  this  department  specimens  of  the  various  chains  and  collars^ 
with  or  without  spokes,  which  are  used  at  Mauritius  in  the  puaishnMBt 
of  slaves,  and  they  appear  to  be  nothing  less  than  instruments  of  tor» 
ture.  I  deeply  regret  that  your  predecessor  did  not  at  once  adopt  the 
measure  of  abolishing  and  prohibiting  them  altogether/'^— '^  You  will, 
therefore,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  alter  the  receipt  of  this  despatch, 
propose  to  the  Council  a  law  for  the  total  and  immediate  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  chains,  collars,  fetters,  Stc,  &c.,  in  the  punishment  of  slaves^ 
either  with  or  without  the  sanotion  of  the  Civil  Commissary*  The  use 
of  chains  and  similar  instruments  of  punishment  cannot  be  permitted  at 
all,  except  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  persons  committed 
for  trial  on  heinous  charges.  And  even  in  this  case  the  practice  should 
be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted 
to  the  gaoler.  The  protector  of  slaves  should  be  specially  charged 
with  the  execution  of  tnis  law. 

**  Itiias  been  stated,  that  in  the  streets  of  Port  Louis,  the  slaves  em* 
ployed  as  scavengers,  are  yoked  together  to  carts,  and  exhibit  a  very 
offensive  and  humiliating  spectacle.  If  any  such  practice  really  prevails, 
immediate  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  it.  In  the 
improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves,  nothing  can  be 
more  essential  than  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  self  respect  among  the,  slaves, 
and  to  abolish  all  practices  destructive  of  it" 

Sir  George  Murray  further  condemns  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  re* 
gulations  ibr  preventing  the  vindictive  punishment  by  the  master  of 
complaining  slaves. 

We  have  already  noted.  No.  50,  p.  19,  the  pointed  condemnation  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  of  the  ordinances,  both  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  and  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  on  manumission.  In  consequence  of  this.  Sir  Lowry  pub- 
li&hed  a  fresh  ordinance  on  the  subject,  dated  14th  May,  1B28,  but  in 
this  ordinance  also  he  seems  to  have  failed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Government.  In  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  3rd  January,  1829^ 
addressed  to  General  Colvilte,  he  directs  him  to  frame  a  neworder^ 
embodying  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  present  despatch. — 
The  ordinance  of  May,  1828,  he  tays,  actually  prevents  the  enfran- 
chisement of  an  unregistered  slave ;  whereas,  to  secure  the  observance 
of  the  registry  laws,  *'  the  penalty  should  fall,  not  on  the  innocent 
slave,  but  on  the  negligent  owner.*' — **  It  still  renders  necessary  to  the 
valid  manumission  of  a  slave,  that  a  petition  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Governor,"  whereas  the  inti^erence  of  Government  appears  to  be  need* 
less,  and  therefore  impropet ;  there  is  no  good  cause  ^' why  the  erant  of 
freedom  should  be  fettered  with  this  species  of  restraint  from  which  all 
other  legal  grants  between  private  persons  are  exempt"  One  or  two 
other  less  material  defects  are  noticed. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  consolatory  to  mark  the  zeal  and  vigilance 
manifested  in  this  correspondence  to  repress  abuses ;  and  the  honest  in- 
dignation which  is  excit&d  in  the  breast  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
view  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
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The  odIt  mentioa  made  of  this  colony  will  be  foand  above,  (p.  63) 
under  the  head  of  Antigua. 

XIV.— Nevis,  pp.  49— «5 

Several  acts,  professed  to  be  in  compliance  with  tne  wishes  of  His 
Mi^esty's  Government,  have  been  passed  in  this  island. 

1.  An  act  for  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  slaves.  This  act 
instead  of  appointing  an  independent  protector,  appoints  the  justices, — 
the  planters  and  slave  owners, — ^protectors ;  and,  if  any  of  Uiese  shall 
wilfully  and  maliciously  refuse  to  do  their  duty  as  protectors,  Uiey  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £200.  currency,  (about  £80.  sterling)  to  be 
recovered  by  indictment  in  the  Court  of  Kibg's  Bench.  Suits,  how* 
ever,  must  be  brought  within  twelve  months,  and  the  plaintiff,  if  he  fail, 
shall  be  liable  to  treble  costs.  Can  a  greater  mockery  be  imagined  than 
such  protection  ? 

2.  An  act  for  admitting  the  evidence  of  slaves.  No  persons  shall 
hereafter  be  rejected  as  witnesses,  by  reason  of  slavery,  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  court,  but  their  evidence  shall  be  received  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  white  or  free  persons ;  but  with  this  important  exception,  '^  that 
no  slave  shall  be  competent  to  give  evidence  in  any  matter  or  thing  in 
any  case  where  the  master,  mistress,  owner,  renter,  manager,  or  director 
of  an)r  such  slave,  or  where  any  other  person  having  the  immediate 
authority  or  control  over  such  slave,  may  be  charged  with  or  prose- 
cuted for  any  capital  offence  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  a  second  time 
after  a  former  conviction,  for  a  chargeable  felony."  These  are  the  very 
parties  against  whom  slave  evidence  is  chiefly  wanted  to  guard. 

3.  An  act  for  regulating  slave  marriages.  It  is  declared  lawful  for 
slaves  to  marry,  provided  the  marriage  is  solemnized  by  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  or  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  provided  the 
owners  consent  to  it,  or  not  consenting,  and  not  shewing  just  cause  for 
refusing,  the  ordinary  shall  authorise  it  Such  marriage,  however,  is 
not  to  alter  in  any  Way  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or  to  affect  the 
ri^ts  of  masters,  or  to  give  any  authority  to  the  husband  over  the  wife 
or  her  children^  or  to  endow  the  wife  with  any  property  of  her  hue- 
bandy  or  to  confer  any  rights  inconsistent  or  at  variance  with  the  duties 
of  slaves  to  masters,  &c.  &c. 

4.  An  act  to  regulate  Sunday  markets  and  prevent  Sunday  labour. 
Sunday  markets  are,  in  fact,  legalized  until  eleven  o'clock.  No  day  is 
given  to  the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  Masters  are  not  to  employ  slaves 
to  labour  on  Sunday  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  no  provision 
is  made  for  paying  them  m  such  cases.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
a  perfectly  worthless  and  nugatory  act. 

5.  An  act  to  enable  slaves  to  acquire  property.  This  is  not  only  a 
worthless  but  an  oppressive  law.  It  professes  to  give  the  slave  a  right 
of  property,  but  expressly  debars  him  from  purchasing,  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing, or  holding,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  any  lands,  chattels  real,  lease- 
hold property,  houses,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  slaves,  boats  or 
vessels  of  any  description,  or  from  becoming  a  juror  in  any  case  what- 
ever.    Nay,  if  on  tne  passing  of  this  act,  any  slave  shall  be  found  pos- 
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sessed  of  such  property  as  has  been  cnmMnted^  it  shall  be  absolutefy 
sold  and  conveyed  from  sach  slave^  and  the  smiwt  fiakL  to  him ;  and 
whatever  property  of  that  kind  he  maybecome  hetelifter  potMSied  of 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner.  There  is  also  a  promiOB,  that  all 
civil  wrongs  or  criminal  offences  against  a  slave  by  his  owner,  shall  be 
tried  and  punished  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  indifferent  per- 
sons, except  where  the  tneans  of  redress  or  puntshment  are  airecu^ 
provided  by  any  j^sitive  law  in  force  in  the  island.  This  exception 
may  entirely  nullify  the  provision,  for  any  thmg  that  appears  to  the 
contrary.  And  this  is  an  act  for  enabling  slaves  to  acquire  property 
and  for  securing  it  to  them ! 

6.  An  act  to  prevent  the  separation  of  slaves  by  sale,  in  certain  cases, 
wiUiout  their  own  consent  liiis  act  professes  to  prevent  the  separation 
by  sale  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  without  their  own 
consent ;  and  it  afiects  to  guard  the  enactment  by  a  number  of  provi- 
sions. But  its  whole  effect  seems  to  us  to  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
introduction  of  a  sinele  word  into  the  enactment.  It  provides,  that  no 
slaves,  being  Zau^  husband  and  wife,  shall  be  so  separated.  In  the 
Trinidad  Order,  and  in  all  other  acts  where  there  is  a  bonajtde  desire  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  families,  the  word  reputed  is  used.  In  the 
present  act  that  word  is  used  with  respect  to  children,  but  changed  into 
iaw/ul  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife.  This  act  is  dated  October  10, 
1828.  The  act  which  has  for  the  first  time  made  any  marriage  of 
slaves  valid,  that  is  lawful,  in  Nevis,  is  dated  the  9th  of  October,  1828. 
Do  we  then  unjustly  charge  the  colonists  with  delusive  legislation? 
In  Nevis  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  marriages  of  slaves  have 
been  solemnized,  as  far  as  a  religious  cetemony  could  solemnize  them, 
by  the  Methodist  ministers*  These  are  wholly  left  out  of  the  contem- 
plation of  the  new  act  They  are  not  among  the  lawful  marnages.  Is 
this  right? 

7.  An  act  to  facilitate  manumissions.  Tliis  act  proceeds  on  the  prin* 
ciple  that  no  own^r  is  to  be  compelled  against  his  free  will  to  manumit 
a  slave.  It  relates  wholly  therefore  to  voluntary  manumission  by  the 
master,  which  it  loads  with  unnecessary  restrictions  for  securing  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  manumitted  slave,  in  a  colony  where  there 
are  already  about  1800  manumitted  persons,  and  only  two  paupers 
amon^  them  :  it  obviates,  however,  some  ll^l  difficulties  where  there 
are  litigated  interests,  &c. 

It  will  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  Nevis  has  but  very  imperfectly 
answered  the  call  of  his  Majesty. 

XV. — St.  Christopher's. 

A  full  view  of  the  very  defective  legislation  of  this  island  has  been 
given  in  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  38,  pp.  270 — ^276.  The  only  notice  taken 
of  it  in  these  papers  is  in  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  the  8th  of 
June,  1829,  in  which  he  signifies  that  he  leaves  the  act  to  its  operation. 

XVI. — St.  Lucia. 

Nothinff  b  said  on  this  island.  We  refer  for  a  view  of  its  legislation 
to  our  2nd  Vol.,  No.  29,  pp.  113—117,  and  No.  43,  p.  354. 
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XVII*— St.  Vincent's,  pp.  66—72. 

For  the  St.  Vincent's  slave  code  we  refer  to  our  Ist  Vol.,  No.  11, 

L16d,  and  2nd  VoL,  No.  29,  pp.  116,  117.  Since  then  no  progress 
;  been  made  in  ie^»latine  on  the  subject,  if  we  except  an  act  em- 
powering slaves  to  gire  evince  against  siayes,  (not  for  them,)  though 
they  haye  no  certificate  of  baptism  or  of  character. 

The  remainder  of  the  correspon^nce  respecting  this  island  consists 
in  some  not  yery  luminous  speculations,  and  some  not  very  accurate 
statements  of  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  who  is  the  governor.  We  pity  Sir 
George  Murray  that  he  should  be  doomed  to  endure  such  a  commen- 
tator on  the  text  of  his  despatches. — He  sets  oat  with  exposing  the 
importance  of  the  questions  at  issue,  in  their  various  bearings,  both  to 
master  and  slave ;  and  then  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  Government  as 
bemg  himself  equally  free  from  the  precipitation  and  zeal  manifest  on 
the  one  hand;  and  the  prejudice,  and  perhaps  needless  fears  entertained 
on  the  other.  He  then  gives  his  clear  opinion,  and  there  we  believe 
him  to  be  light,  that  the  legislature  of  St.  Vincent's  will  not  advance  a 
single  step  in  the  way  of  reform  beyond  the  act  passed  by  them  in  1825. 
Now,  wh^  we  refer  to  Lord  Bathurst's  comment,  of  the  3ra  of  April,  1 827, 
on  that  act,  (the  substance  of  which  will  be  found  in  No.  29,  p.  1 16,) 
we  may  wdl  concur  with  Sir  G.  Murray  in  re|;retting  the  little  compa- 
rative progress  made  in  this  island  in  improvmg  the  condition  of  the 
slaves. 

Sir  G.  Brisbane,  however,  seems  disposed,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
ment of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  the  regret  of  Sir  G.  Murray,  to  undertake 
the  apology  of  the  legislators  of  St.  Vincent. 

As  to  Sunday,  Sir  0.  Brisbane  says, ''  I  can  safely  and  truly  declare, 
that  Sunday  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expression,  a  day  of  rest,  and 
that  the  slaves  are  as  exempt  as  they  can  be  from  compulsorv  labour  od 
that  day."  He  refers  in  proof  of  this  to  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of 
1825.  Again  he  says,  **  To  return  to  the  Sunday,  I  repeat  that  it  ia 
really  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation  from  labour ;  and  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law  that  it  should  be  so,  under  a  heavy  penalty."  Now,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  we  venture  to  say,  that  he 
has  been  led  to  mistate  both  the  law  and  the  practice  in  this  instance^ 
The  13th  section  of  the  act,  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  contain  a  single 
syllable  as  to  preventing  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  nor  does  it 
inake  the  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation,  but  the  contrary.  The 
penalty  it  imposes  is  not  for  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  nor  for 
applying  Sunday  to  other  purposes  than  rest  and  relaxation.  It  simply 
enacts  Oiat  if  any  person  does  not  allow  his  slaves  twenty-six  days,  over 
and  above  the  Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  working  tlieir  grounds,  he 
shall  forfeit  £50.  currency.  Now  this  clause  is  so  far  from  enjoining 
reit  on  the  Sundays  that  it  assumes  the  Sundays  to  be  employed  by  the 
slaves  in  cultivating  their  grounds.  The  additional  days  for  that  pur- 
pose are  over  and  above  the  Sundays.  The  7th  and  9th  clauses  regulate 
shops  and  markets;  iemd  the  11th  forbids  putting  mills  about,  on  Sun- 
day: and  this  forms  the  whole  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  Sunday.  No 
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statement  therefore  can  be  more  inconect  than  that  of  Sir  Charlea 
Brisbane  as  to  the  law  on  this  subject. 

This  mistatement  of  the  law,  which  law  he  must  haye  had  before  his 
^eS|  is  rather  a  presnmption  against  the  correctness  of  his  repvesenta- 
tioB  of  the  practioe,  mich  he  must  have  coHected  chiefly  from  the 
information  of  others ;  and  unquesti<mably,  that  information  has  mis- 
led him.  We  could  produce  many  proofo  to  this  etifect,  indepen* 
dently  of  the  manifest  intent  of  the  law  as  contained  in  the  Idth  section : 
but  our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  ourseltes  to  one,  but  that  one  is  quite 
decisive. — The  Society  for  the  Conversion  and  Religious  lostruction  of 
neero  slaves,  gave,  in  their  last  Report  (p.  132,  and  Appendix,  No.yiii.) 
a  (Mtailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  an  excellent  and  zealous  der* 
gyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holberton,  in  St  Vincent's.  This  gentleman, 
writing  in  1827,  informs  the  Society,  that  there  wap  then  <*  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  congregation  of  uavef  will  increase  in  number,  and 
particularly  when  the  obUgaHtm  to  CHUwate  their  lands  on  the  sabbath 
day  ceases.  On  oks  or  two  estates  in  the  district,  this  obligation  doee 
not  exist,  one  day  in  the  weeh  throughout  the  year  being  allowed 
themr  FroOL  this  unimpeachable  testimony  of  a  zealous  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  labouring  among  the  slaves,  and  who  must 
have  known  the  facts,  it  appears  that,  in  1827,  the  obligation  of  the 
slaves  to  cultivate  their  lands  on  the  sabbath  day  vras  gen^td.  On  one 
or  two,  out  of  thirty-three  estates  in  a  particular  district,  Mr.  Holberton 
says,  the  slaves  were  rdieved.from  this  obligation,  their  masters  giving 
them  a  day  throughout  the  year  in  lieu  of  it;  but  on  the  other  Siirty- 
one  estates,  the  obligation  continued,  evidently  because  the  masters 
did  not  give  their  slaves  a  day  m  the  week  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  Mr. 
Holberton  seemed  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  obligation  to  work  on  the 
Sunday  would  cease  generally ;  but  that  could  onfy  be  effected  by  a  le- 
gislative  act.  Since  1827,  however,  no  such  legislative  act  has  been 
passed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  we  are  fully  borne  out  in 
believing  that  Sir  C.  Brisbane's  statement  of  the  practice,  as  to  Sunday 
labour,  is  as  incorrect  as  it  most  manifestly  is,  in  respect  to  the  law. 

But  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  proceeds,  ^*  The  rights  of  property  are 
reoognuDed,  and  property  itself  secured  and  protected  to  the  slaves,  by 
the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  act  of  1825,  and  marriage  is  en* 
Gouraged  by  the  tenth  section.'* 

Now  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  seems,  both  on  these  points  and  on  that 
of  the  Sunday,  to  have  entirely  overlooked,  what  he  was  bound  to  have 
respected,  the  clear  and  deliberate  opinions  of  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the 
yery  clauses  he  cites,  as  contained  in  his  Lordship's  letter  to  him  of  the 
3ra  April,  1827.  Speaking  of  the  5th  and  6th  clauses,  his  Lordship 
observes,  **  With  respect  to  the  possession  of  property,  1  remark,  that 
the  «lave  is  not  enabled  to  maintain  an  action,  whether  in  his  own  name 
or  that  of  any  other  person ;  neither  b  any  provison  made  for  the 
securing  the  payment  of  money  lent  by  a  slave,  or  of  any  legacy  be- 
queatlira  to  him.  If  the  property  of  a  slave  be  sold  to  his  owner  or 
manager,  there  is  no  provision  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase money:  and  even  in  the  case  where  the  nave  is  unlawfully 
deprived  of  property,  die  law  is  silent  respecting  the  manner  in  which, 
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or  the  person  by  vhom  the  complaiDt  is  to  be  advanced  and  proved,  if 
4he  owner  or  manager  should  be  the  party  offending.  I  observe  also, 
that  the  slave  is  prohibited  from  holding  land,  even  in  the  smallest 
quantity.  In  all  these  respects"  **  the  provisions  respecting  the  property 
of  slaves  are  defscUve  and  inadequate,  and  will  require  an  early  tnd 
careful  revision.** 

Lord  Bathurst  might  have  added,  that  by  the  81st,  and  following 
clauses  of  this  very  act,  slaves  are  debarred  from  selling  or  trading  for 
any  articles,  or  merchandize  of  any  sort,  except  firewood,  fish,  poultry, 
goats,  hogs,  grass,  fruit,  and  vegetables ! 

-  With  respect  to  the  tenth  section,  of  which  Sir  Charles  also  boasts. 
Lord  Bathurst  observes,  regarding  marriage,  that  no  provision  is  made 
against  the  capricious  refusal  of  owners  to  permit  it ;  that  the  right  of 
celebrating  it  is  improperly  confined  to  the  established  clergy ;  that  no 
marriage  registry  is  provided  for ;  that  the  clause  is  omitted  making 
marriages  of  slaves  binding,  valid,  and  effectual ;  besides  other  imper- 
fections, noticed  by  his  Lordship. 

Bi't  we  have  done  with  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  for  the  present  He 
pleads  for  the  Colonists  thus,  ''  What  can  we  expect  from  men  who 
apprdiend  they  are  walking  on  a  precipice  ?  Can  we  wonder  they 
should  be  hesitating  and  slow  ?  "  We  reply,  certainly  not ;  and  espe- 
cially if  they  have,  in  their  Governor,  an  interpreter  of  the  views  of 
Government,  disposed  to  palliate  the  defects  of  the  system  which  it  is 
tkeir  object  to  reform,  and  to  present  to  the  planters  motives  to  resist- 
ance, rather  than  motives  to  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

XVIII.— Tobago,  pp.  73—78. 

A  view  of  the  slave  legislation  of  this  colony  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  if.' 
No.  29,  pp.  117 — 119.  The  legislature  refuse,  on  the  usual  pleas  at 
having  done  enough  already,  to  do  any  more ;  and  they  are  backed  by 
General  Blackwell,  the  Governor.  But  we  will  go  no  nirlher  into  their 
statements  than  to  notice  one  inaccuracy  of  considerable  importance, 
into  which  both  have  fallen.  It  is  asserted,  that  not  only  have  Sunday 
markets  been  abolished,  and  Thursday  markets  substituted,  but  that 
both  days  are  now  wholly  given  up  to  the  slave  for  his  own  employ- 
ment. Now  it  is  not  true  that  the  law  of  Tobago  gives  Thursday  to 
the  slaves.  The  40th  clause  appointing  Thursday  markets,  does  not 
give  it  to  them.  And  from  the  41st  clause,  even  the  contrary  may  be 
inferred. — See  our  remarks  on  this  important  subject  above,  (p.  67) 
under  the  head  of  Grenada. 

XIX.— TORTOLA. 

.   The  return  is  nothing.     Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  representative  body 
for .  such  a  paltry  white  population  as  this  and  some  other  colonies ' 
contain,  is  highly  absurd. 

XX.— Trinidad,  pp.  78,  79. 

These  papers  contain  only  an  attempt  to  explam  certain  discrepancies 
in  the  statements  from  Trinidad,  on  the  subject  of  the  price  of  slaves, 
which  is  not  very  inteUigrble  to  the  general  reader.  The  progiess  of 
Reform  in  Tr'uiidad^  if  progress  it  can  be  called,  may  be  found  in  our 
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fint  Tolume,  No.  ll--»and  in  our  second  volume.  No.  30,  pp.  131—133, 
and  No.  43,  pp.  361—354. 

We  will  defer,  for  the  present,  any  general  obaenrations  on  the 
above  abstract  of  colonial  proceedings;  which  goes  irrefragably  to 
establish  the  point  for  which  we  have  so  strenuousW  contended  during 
the  last  six  years,  that  no  remedy  is  to  be  expected  for  the  enormities 
of  the  slave  system,  except  by  the  intervention  of  parliament  We 
repeat,  slavery  is  a  national  crime  to  be  renounced  and  extinguished, 
and  not  merely  an  evil  to  be  palliated.  And  to  expect  from  those  who 
profit  by  that  crime,  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  it,  shews  an  extra- 
ordinary inacquaintance,  both  with  human  nature,  and  with  the  lesson* 
of  experience. 

While  employed  in  preparing  the  above  analysis,  we  received  a  par- 
liamentary volume,  containing  the  "  Protectors  of  Slaves*  Reports." 
Our  limits  will  not  now  permit  us  to  enter  upon  it.  Indeed  it  deserves  a 
more  prominent  place,  than  the  closing  pages  of  one  of  our  numbers. 
The  West  Indian  writers  have  been  endeavouring,  in  their  usual  way,  to 
extract  from  it  a  defence  of  their  system ;  with  how  little  success  it  can 
be  pressed  into  that  service,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
shewing.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  to  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Times 
for  some  acute  and  conclusive  observations  on  the  light  thrown  by  this 
document  on  the  real  nature  and  bearings  of  colonial  slavery.  But 
then  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  main  practical  evils  of 
the  system  are  not  even  touched  by  such  details  as  these;  we  mean,  the 
overworking  and  the  underfeeding  of  the  slaves ;  evils  less  liable  to 
detection,  but  which,  being  unceasing  in  operation,  far  enceed,  in  their 
malignant,  and  deathful  influence  on  the  slaves,  all  the  other  physical 
evils  of  slavery  put  together. 


II.  Culture  of  Sugar  by  Free  Labour. 

We  are  anxious,  before  we  close  this  number,  to  advert  to  another 
topic,  on  which  the  colonial  pamphleteers  and  journalists  have  laboured 
hard  during  the  last  month,  to  work  on  the  public  mind.  We  allude  to 
the  culture  of  sugar  by  free  labour.  A  writer  of  the  name  of  Saintsbury, 
has  stept  forward  among  the  rest,  and  repeated  the  exploded  fallacies 
of  the  late  Mr.  Marryat,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sugar  imported  hither  from  the  East  Indies,  which  they  hardily 
affirm  to  be  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  and  not  the  produce  of  free 
labour.  Our  readers  of  the  present  day  are,  perhaps,  not  aware,  that 
this  controversy  was  conclusively  settled  in  1823.  The  late  Mr.  Mar- 
ryat then  employed  his  able  pen  in  endeavouring  to  establish  this 
point ;  and  the  present  race  of  writers  have,  in  fact,  done  little  more 
than,  with  far  less  of  talent  and  acuteness,  to  produce  again  his  refuted 
arguments,  and  to  fortify  them  with  his  disproved  statements.  The 
refutation  and  disproof  may  both  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Hatohard,  entitled,  •*  A  letter  to  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.  M.P."  This 
pamphlet  was  deemed  decisive  at  the  time.  The  facts  oif  the  case  are 
precisely  the  same  now  as  they  were  then,  and  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Whit* 
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■ore  is  just  m  complele  a  reply  to  Mr.  Saintsbury's  positioos  as  it  was 
to  those  of  Mr.  Manyat.  A  sheet,  extracted  from  this  pamphlet,  has 
been  published  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  aod  to  that  we  must  refer 
our  rsaders.  It  will  there  be  seen  that,  not  only  is  there  no  instance  in 
which  the  husbandry  of  the  Bengal  proyinces,  from  which  alone  we 
derive  our  sugar,  is  conducted  by  slaves ;  but  we  have  it  pointed  out  to 
us  clearly,  and  in  every  instance,  by  whom  the  labour  is  performed, 
namely,  by  the  family  of  the  Rvot  or  farmer,  and  by  labourers  hired  by 
him  as  they  are  wanted,  and  whose  rates  of  wages  are  distincdy  given 
in  the  official  documents  on  the  subject. 

The  whole  effect  on  the  public  mind  produced  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  and 
others,  proceeds  from  their  wilful  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  of 
the  documents  to  which  they  refer.  They  quote,  as  applicable  to  Ben- 
gal, passages  which  have  a  reference  only  to  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
existence  of  slavery,  for  instance,  in  some  recently  ceded  district  on  the 
Malabar  side  of  India,  is  made  to  prove  that  sugar  is  cultivated  by  slaves 
in  BengaL  The  voluminous  collection  of  documents,  printed  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1823,  furnishes  the  most  decisive  and  irrefra* 
gable  proofs— {every  page  is  full  of  them) — that  the  whole  of  the  agri* 
culture  of  the  Bengal  provinces  is  conducted  by  free  labour.  On  this 
hex  there  can  be  no  controversy  with  an  honest  reader  of  these  docu- 
ments. But,  in  order  to  overthrow  this  mass  of  testimony,  what  do 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Saintsburv  do  ?  They  resort  to  statements  which 
refer  to  quite  another  part  of  the  world,  and  apply  them  to  Bengal ; 
and  they  hope  to  evade  detection,  because  Malabar  and  Bengal  are  both 
in  Asia  or  in  India.  They  might  with  equal  conclusiveness  prove  that 
com  is  grown  in  Great  Britain  by  slave  labour,  because  there  happen  to 
be  slaves  in  Russia.  The  only  sugar,  however,  which  we  receive  from 
India  comes  from  Bengal.  Malabar  imports  sugar  from  abroad  for  its 
own  consumption.  The  proof  of  all  this  may  be  seen  in  the  pamphlet 
to  which  we  nave  referrea,  and  which  points  in  every  case  to  the  page 
of  the  authentic  work  which  it  cites. 

There  b  also  another  pamphlet,  published  in  1 824,  which  is  equally 
conclusive  on  this  point  as  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore.  It  is  entitled, 
"  East  India  Sugar,  or  an  Inquiry  respecting  the  means  of  improving 
the  quality  and  reducing  the  cost  of  sugar  raised  by  free  labour  in  the 
East  Indies." 

But  if  there  were  no  such  pamphlets  in  existence,  the  statements  of 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  East  and  Mr.  Hume  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1826,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  refute  every 
syllable  published  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  or  a  thousand  such  writers.  Sir 
£.  H.  East  is  a  large  Jamaica  proprietor,  who  had  filled  for  years  the 
situation  of  Chief  Justice  in  Bengal.  He  denied,  in  the  most  explknt 
terms,  that  slavery  was  recogniz^  by  law  as  a  condition  of  society  in 
Bengal ;  and  Mr.  Hume  addai,  that  he  had  been  much  in  Bengal,  and 
from  what  he  knew  of  society  there,  he  would  undertake  confidently  to 
say,  that  there  were  no  agricultural  slaves  there.  (See  Vol.  i.  No.  10, 
p.  106.) 

Let  a  single  extract  more  on  this  subject  suffice  for  the  present.  It 
is  taken  from  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whiunore  .already  referred  to.  The 
letter  writer  quotes  the  testimony  of  the  Bengal  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
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7th  <>f  August,  1792,  to  the  following  effect,  as  contained  in  the  first 
Appendix  to  the  East  India  Company's  great  volume,  printed  in  1823, 
pp.  51  to  60.  *«  In  this  country  (Bengal)  the  cultivator  is  either  the  im- 
mediate proprietor  of  the  ground,  or  he  hires  it,  as  in  Europe,  of  the 
proprietor,  and  uses  his  discretion  in  cultivating  what  he  thinks  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  demand  of  the  market.  One 
field  produces  sugar,  the  next  wheat,  rice,  or  cotton.  The  husband- 
man is  nourished  and  clothed  from  his  own  ground ;  or,  if  he  thinks  i^ 
more  his  interest  to  sell  the  whole  of  his  own  produce,  supplies  himself 
and  family  with  the  necessaries  of  life  from  his  neighbours  on  the  next 
public  market"  Contrasting  their  state  wUk  thit  c?  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  added,  "  The  Bengal  peasantry  are  freemen."  "The  Ben- 
gal peasant  is  aptuattd  by  th^  ordinary  wants  and  desires  of  mankind. 
His  fanfiily  assist  hislabour  and  soothe  his  toil,  and  the  sharp  eye  of 
personal  interest  guides  his  judgment."  This  statement  is  followed  by 
a  great  variety  of  Reports  from  the  presidents  and  collectors  in  the  diN 
ferent  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  extending  through  more  than  200  closely 
printea  folio  pages.  The  existe'nce  of  slavery  as  a  condition  of  society 
in  Be^oaUff  i^ot  once  alluded  to  in  any  one  of  these  Reports,  although 
th«f f^fe  us  a  variety  of  hiinute  and  detailed  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
raising  sugar.  In  short,  there  is  no  more  allusion  to  slave  labour,  ias 
forn^ing  a  constituent  part  of  the  charge  of  cultivating  sugar,  than  there 
would  be  to  slave  labour  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  com  in  the 
county  of  York.  Slaves  are  never  mentioned  ;  and  the  only  substitute 
for  hired  labiouf  ever  hinted  at,  is  the  labour  of  the  farmer's  househokl. 

But  we  may  spare  oufselves  the  trouble  of  confuting  the  elaborate 
mistatements  of  our  adversaries  on  this  question.  The  controversy  is 
fast  tending  to  its  termination.  The  march  of  events  will  scarcely  leave 
room  much  longer,  either  for  misrepresentation  or  misapprehension. 
The  facilities  already  given  in  Bengal  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  to  the 
investment  of  British  capital  and. the  developement  of  British  skill  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  almost  certainty  that  those  fiscal  regulations 
which  have  hitherto  depressed  the  growth  of  sugar  in  Bengal,  and  pre- 
vented the  large  increase  of  its  imports  into  this  country,  will  soon  be 
repealed  ;  the  prospect  of  an  early  removal  of  the  other  restrictions 
which  still  fetter  the  commerce  of  our  Eastern  possessions ;  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  prosperity  of  Hayti ;  the  official  statements 
of  Mr.  Ward,  as  to  the  profitable  culture  of  sugar  by  free  labour 
in  Mexico ;  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  mdnunicture  of  beet  root 
su^r  in  France;  a  prelude,  as  we  conceive,  to  its  introduction  into 
this  country,  and  especially  into  Ireland ;  all  these  circunwtances  com- 
bined, afibrd  a  promise  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  seeing  a  death-blow 
inflicted  on  the  culture  of  sugar  by  slave-labour,  which  all  the  misre- 
presentations of  all  the  slave  holders  in  the  world,  with  all  their  clamo- 
rous partizans  in  this  ccTuntry  cannot  avert,  or  even  long  retard.  We 
mean,  however,  shortly  to  recur  to  the  subject.  / 

AN  INDEX  for  the  Ut  and  2d  volumes  tf  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  ha$  been 
printed,  and  may  be. procured  at  the  Society's  Office,  18,  Aldermanbury,  either 
separately,  or  bound  up  with  the  2d  volume.  Price  <{f  the  volume,  half- bound  «'« 
calff  Five  Shillings.  Title-pages  and  Contents  for  both  volumes  may  also  be  pro- 
cured separately, 
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It  was  our  intention  to  have  analysed  in  the  present  Number  the 
Reports  of  the  Protectors  of  Slaves  which  have  recently  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament;  but  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain, 
have  obliged  us  to  postpone  our  purpose,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  domestic  occurrences  mentioned  above.* 

I. — Dublin  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

We  ought  to  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  noticing  the  pro- 
gress which  the  cause  of  liberty  and  luimanity  has  made  in  Ireland. 
The  Dublin  Morning  Pest  of  the  22d  of  April,  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  for  that  city.  A  report  clearly  enouncing  and  for- 
cibly inculcating  the  principles  which  this  publication  maintains,  was 
read  and  approved ;  and  several  animated  speeches  were  delivered.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  meeting,  most  truly  remarked,  that 
the  labouring  population  of  Ireland  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question. 

«*  There  has  been  a  Committee,"  said  he,  "  in  existence  for  a  consi- 
derable  time,  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  which  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Mansion-house  Committee.  This  society  consists  of 
gentlemen,  at  whose  head  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  patriotism,  talent,  and 
influence,  and  their  object  was  to  improve  the  country.  But  I  will  tell 
those  gentlemen,  that  with  the  incubus  which  presses  down  upon  us,  you 
can  do  nothing;  you  may  meet  daily  instead  of  monthly,  you  may  pay 


•  Ad  error  has  crept  into  our  last  Number,  which  we  are  anxious  to  take  the 
earUest  opportunity  of  correcting.  It  occurs  at  p.  6S.  We  there  stated  that  the 
benevolent  individual  who  had  been  honoured  by  the  petsecuUon  of  the  Antigua 
Assembly,  beoa^se  be  had  administered  some  pecuniary  relief  to  certain  needy 
slaves  in  that  island,  was  a  Quaker.  lb  this  we  were  misteken.  He  is  not  9, 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  thouj?h  he  possesses  sufficient  philanthropy 
and  firmness  of  character  to  account  for  the  mistake.  ^,      ^       /     »•  ^ 

In  our  account  of  the  legislation  of  Nevis,  in  the  same  Number,  (p.  79,).  W 
stated  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  that  island,  (in  fact  the  planters  and 
slave-owners  of  that  island,)  had,  by  the  new  law,  (in  mockery,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Royal  Recommendation  to  appoint  an  independent  Protector  of  Slaves,) 
appointed  themselves  Protectors;  and  these  Protectors  bcmg  w>  appointed, 
have  enacted  that,  should  they  wUfuUf  and  moWmatly,  refuse  to  do  their  duty, 
they  may  be  indicted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  fined  £80.  sterling.  We 
omitted,  however,  id  mention,  that  the  Judges  and  the  Jurers  of  this  Court  ar* 
aU  composed  of  the  very  individuals  who  are  thus  to  be  controlled  and  punished 
by  themselves.  ,    '.  .^  ..   .'     .  i 

At  p.  7f ,  line  25,  for— <o  their  wishes,  read  tmih  thetr  wtshes. 
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down  your  ponnds  where  you  have  heretofore  paid  your  shillings,  and 
the  links  of  the  civic  chain  may  be  kept  bright  by  the  movements  of 
charity,  and  there  may  be  additional  lustre  flung  around  it  from  the 
patriotism  of  him  who  wears  it,  and  the  plans  may  be  as  good  as  human 
intellect  can  devise,  and  their  execution  may  be  intrusted  to  men  of  the 
highest  moral  principles,  and  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  and 
all  will  avail,  I  was  going  to  say,  nothing,  towards  the  completion  of 
their  objects,  because  the  load  is  too  mighty  for  them  to  raise.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  the  philosopher,  that  every  violation  of  the  physical 
and  moral  law  is  visited  back  with  due  and  measured  punishment,  and 
that  the  assessor  is  made  inevitably  to  feel  the  weight  of  its  infringenaent 
— and  in  no  case  is  this  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  our  ruined  manufactures,  and  consequently  the  threatened 
starvation  with  which  we  are  now  surrounded — a  consequence  naturally 
resulting  from  the  violation  of  justice,  in  robbing  the  slave  of  the  price 
of  his  labour  and  detaining  him  in  slavery." 


II. — Cork  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  was  held  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cork 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  transactions  were  so  interesting  that  we 
cannot,  we  think,  gratify  our  readers  more  than  by  transferring  the 
whole  account  from  the  columns  of  the  Southern  Reporter  to  our  pages. 

Charles  Beamish,  Esq.  having  taken  the  chair,  said  that  he  accepted 
that  honourable  post  with  gratitude.  It  afforded  him  unqualiBed  gra- 
tification to  see  such  a  distinguished  meeting  assembled,  as  it  was,  for 
furthering  the  glorious  work  of  ameliorating  and  emancipating  the 
millions  of  wretched  beings  at  that  moment  suflfering  bondage  the  most 
appalling  that  could  be  imagined.     The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 

fetition  the  legislature  to  interfere  for  the  liberation  of  the  wretched  W^st 
ndian  captive,  but  it  would  first  be  necessary  the  Secretary  should 
read  the  Report  for  the  last  year.  Thomas  Wilson  Newsom,  Esq,  then 
read  the  following  Report : — 

**  In  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  the  Committee  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  lay  before  the  Society  any  details  on  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  or  its  present  state,  as  such  information  is  amply  supplied  to  our 
members  by  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter,"  which  so  vigilantly 
watches,  and  ably  advocates  the  great  cause  we  are  associated  to  pro- 
mote. Yet  the  Committee  feel  it  gratifying  briefly  to  advert  to  the 
recent  acta  of  the  executive  government,  by  which  some  measures  of 
improvement  have  been  already  introduced,  and  others  of  a  more  decided 
nature  contemplated,  especially  that  highly  important  project  now  in 
preparation,  a  general  reform  of  the  Colonial  Judicatures,  and  the  uni- 
versal admission  of  the  evidence  of  Slaves,  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  other  persons  :  this  measure  must  produce  very  salutary  results,  not 
only  by  raising  the  moral  condition  of  the  slave,  but  also  protecting 
him  in  a  great  degree  from  the  wanton  inflictions  of  that  cruel  despotism 
which  has  so  long  been  exercised  with  impunity. 

*'  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  accomplished;  but  the  improve- 
ments already  introduced,  together  with  the  measures  in  contemplation 
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of  Government,  should  encourage  the  friends  of  the  injured  Africans  to 
persevere  in  their  philanthropic  exertions,  confiding  in  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess which  cannot  fail  to  crown  a  cause  founded  on  the  immutable  prin* 
ciples  of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion. 

<'  The  exertions  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  acting  in  concert  with 
ours,  have  tended  materially  to  promote  the  cause  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  debased  and  suffering  state  in 
which  the  hapless  victims  of  colonial  slaverv  continue  to  be  held,  and 
thus  exciting  a  feeling  of  compassion  towards  these  oppressed  bonds- 
men. 

*'  In  refe^riag  to  the  annexed  statement  of  accounts,  the  Committee 
have  to  regret  that  their  funds  are  still  insufficient,  although  but  a  very 
limited  sum  is  requisite  for  defraying  incidental  expenses,  and  procuring 
the  necessary  supply  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  and  other 
means  of  circulating  cprrect  information;  the  Committee,  therefore,  ap- 
peal to  the  public,  and  to  the  mdividual  exertions  of  their  members,  for 
the  trifling  aid  required  to  prosecute  an  object,  involving  as  well  as  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  as  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature." 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Hort  presented  himself  to  the  meeting,  and  said  it  was 
with  peculiar  pleasure  he  rose  to  address  so  interesting  an  assembly — 
one  composed  of  those  of  different  religious  and  political  opinions,  but 
all  combming  in  one  great  and  philanthropic  object— namely,  the  pre- 
sent amelioration  and  future  abolition  of  slavery. — (Hear^  hear.)  The 
subject  was  one  well  befitting  the  splendid  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes 
or  a  Cicero.  Though  old  in  years,  bis  heart  be$it  warm  when  he  saw 
slavery,  the  worst  of  slavery,  still  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world,  with  more  dreadful  and  appalling  cruelty  than  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  British  Dominions — the  West  Indies.  It  was  a  slur  upon 
the  British  character  and  name  that,  notwithstanding  the  thundering 
eloquence  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Wiiberforce,  and  the  efforts  of  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  still  slavery  was  per^ 
mitted  to  exist.  (Cheers.)  Was  it  not  repulsive  to  the  fii>est  feeUngs 
of  human  nature — was  it  not  derogatory  to  the  human  race,  that  one 
man,  by  any  code  of  policy  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  unlimited  and 
brutal  sway  over  the  actions,  person,  and  life  of  another.  Yet  so  it  was 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  putting  an  end  to  that  dreadful  state  of 
thraldom^  the  present  important  meeting  had  assembled.  The  glorious 
work  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  not  regularly  attempted 
imtil  the  year  176^,  when  Granville  Sharpe,  the  illustriovs  friend  of  hu- 
manity, began  to  show  himself  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  oppressed 
Africans,  after  having  spent  whole  years  in  bringing  to  hght  the  cruelty 
and  wretchedness  of  that  deteslable  traffic  The  estimable  Society  of 
Friends,  ever  ready  for  every  exertion  in  favour  of  the  miserabb,  had, 
indeed,  parsed  their  censure  upon,  the  Slave  Trade,  at  their  yearly  mee(t- 
ing  in  London,  1727.  This  they  followed  up  with  other  resolutions,  as 
a  body,  in  the  years  1761— -1761— 1763,  and  1772,  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing they  petitioned  Parliament  against  its  continuance,  and  in  the 
same  year  several  members  of  their  communion  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
acquaint  their  couotrymen  at  la^ ge  with  it^  horribly  nature  and  practice ; 
for  which  purpose  they  wrote  and  circulated  pamphlets,  and  conveyed 
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information  on  the  subject,  by  means  of  the  London  and  country  news-' 
papers.  In  1785,  Dr.  Pickard,  master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
naving  previously  most  severely  condemned  the  infamous  trade,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  that  learned  and  liberal  university,  gave  out,  as 
a  subject  for  a  Prize  Poem,  the  question,  wheUier  it  be  lawful  to  make 
slaves  of  others  agsunst  their  will. — Tliis  excited  the  attention  of  Clark- 
son,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  one  and  twenty.  He  wrote  for,  and 
gained,  the  premium,  which  circumstance  gave  an  hnpulse  to  his  mind 
Uiat  finally  induced  him  to  devote  his  time  and  industry  to  this  interest- 
ing object.  The  impulse  which  thus  bore  him  forward,  Clarkson  com- 
municated to  Wilberforce,  Member  for  the  county  of  York.  In  1787, 
a  Committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Granville  Sharpe,  Clarkson, 
DiKwyn,  and  some  others  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which,  labouring 
under  Wilberforce,  as  its  parliamentary  head,  became  die  instrument  of 
Providence,  ibr  the  final  overthrow  of  a  trade,  which,  measuring  its 
magnitude  by  the  crimes  and  sufferings  it  produced,  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  fearful  evil  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  (Heavj  hear.) 
Clarkson  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  for  procuring  information  con- 
cerning this  odious  traffic,  for  which  purpose  he  repeatedly  took  up  his 
abode  in  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  Slave  Ports — the  very  seats  and 
high  places  in  which  this  dreadful,  iniquitous  worship  was  paid  to  the 
Golden  Idol,  before  which  mankind  has  ever  been  too  ready  to  bow. 
(Hear,  hear,)  In  the  mean  time,  the  Committee  made  known  its  ex- 
istence by  public  advertisement,  and  unfolded  the  great  object  which  it 
had  in  view.  Its  seal  was  engraven  for  its  correspondence,  the  device 
of  which  was,  a  Negro  in  chains,  kneeling  with  hands  uplifted  towards 
Heaven,  and  exclaiming  ^*  am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?  "  The  com- 
munity of  Friends  came  forward  first,  as  a  body,  to  acknowledge  and 
approve  this  Committee.  The  general  Baptists  followed  next  Then 
poured  in  letters  of  encouragement  and  promises  of  support  from  per- 
sons of  every  religious  denomination ;  Price,  Wesley,  Roscoe ;  Bishops 
Porteus,  Woodward,  Home,  and  Bathurst;  Paley,  the  celebrated  La 
Fayette,  Brissot  and  Claviere,  noble  friends  of  freedom,  who  lost  their 
lives  under  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  the  monster  Robespierre,  joined 
their  efibrts.  The  good  feeling  now  spread  far  and  fast  among  all  ranks 
and  orders ;  so  that  in  1788,  thirty-five  petitions  against  the  Slave 
Trade  were  presented  to  Parliament  from  different  places.  These  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  the  evident  diminution  of  revenue  occasioned  by 
the  abstinence  from  all  West  Indian  products,  to  which  multitudes  had 
mutually  pledged  themselves,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  Govern- 
ment, that  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  Slave  Trade.  This  inquiry  continued  through 
February,  March,  April,  and  part  of  May,  of  that  year,  when  on  9th 
May,  1788,  Wilberforce,  who  had  prepared  himself  to  bring  the  subject 
before  Parliament,  being  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  Mr.  Pitt, 
then  Prime  Minister,  opened  the  business  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  passing  of  a  motion  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration  early  in  the  next  Session.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1789, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  addressed  the  House  on  this  topic,  with  zealous  and 
pathetic  eloquence ;  but  such  was  the  opposition  offered  by  slave-dealers 
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aod  propnetore,  tiiat  the  discassion  was  deferred  to  the  next  Sessioii; 
In  April  of  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce  again  exerted  his  strength 
and  talents  in  this  glorious  cause,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  though 
supported  by  the  splendid  abilities  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Grey,  Wind* 
ham,  and  Whitbread,  his  motion  was  lost,  such  was  the  opposition  and 
influence  exerted  by  ambition  and  self-interest.  This  disappointment 
did  not,  however,  quell  the  spirit  of  the  nation;  for,  in  March,  1792, 
no  fewer  than  517  petitions  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,' 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Year  aiter  year,  Wilber- 
force  renewed  the  glorious  struggle,  'till  in  March,  1806,  the  great 
question  was  ushered  again  into  Parliament,  under  the  auspices  of 
Gfenyille  and  Fox,  who  supported  it  with  unrivalled  powers  of  elo- 
quence; a  modification  of  the  original  motion  was  then  carried  by  a 
vast  majority. — In  the  Session  of  1807,  the  contest  was  renewed,  and 
though  death  had  carried  off  one  of  its  ablest  supporters — Fox — yet 
sustained  by  Grenville,  Wilberforce,  Romilly,  Roscoe,  and  others,  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  Lords  Moira,  Holland,  and  Ring,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  question  was  at  length  triumphantly  carried.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1807,  it  passed  both  Houses,  and  on  the  25th  it  received  the 
Royal  Assent.  Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  hard  struggle,  during  which 
the  field  had  been  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  and  was  at  last  by  the  arms  of 
reason  won,  passed  this  important  bill,  the  triumph  of  humanity  over 
interest  and  ignorance.  The  Rev.  Gentleman  concluded  by  proposing 
the  first  resolution. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Toumsend  seconded  the 'resolution,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  leng^ — ^in  the  course  of  which  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  the  foulest  blot  on  the  British  Constitution  was  allowing 
slavery  to  exist  in  their  dominions.  He  said  their  object  was  a  christian 
object,  and  the  Lord  came  on  earth  to  abolish  slavery;  and  though  it 
might  be  said  it  was  the  chain  of  sin  the  Lord  had  broken,  yet  that  ob- 
ject they  could  not  attain  unless  they  raised  the  slaves  from  their 
prostrate  condition — gave  them  the  benefit  of  education  and  particularly 
a  scriptural  education.  The  unfortunate  slaves  were  even  deprived  of 
the  right  of  the  sabbath— Christianity  could  not  shed  her  holy  light 
upon  them — every  ray  of  hope  was  shut  out,  and  they  were  kept  dovm 
in  gloomy  darkness.  The  Reverend  Gentleman  said,  in  conclusion; 
there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  them  because  persons  mingled  party 
feelings  and  their  anm^  passions  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  He 
hoped  that  for  Uie  future. such  would  not  be  the  case,  and  that  they 
would  remember  the  object  m  which  they  were  engaged. 

Rev.  James  Daly,*  in  proposing  the  second  resolution  said, The  honour 
of  proposing  this  resolution  has  been  conferred  upon  me;  and  I  must 
say,  I  feel  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  ks  merits. 
We  are  met  this  day  in  a  glorious  cause — a  cause  m  which  all  persons 
of  every  political  and  religious  creed  are  engaged  —namely  the  abolition 
of  slavery.     Every  thing  in  my  humble  power  shall  be  given  to  further 
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thii  great  metsure — (Hear^  hear.)  I  shall  not  detaiD  you  long,  as  you 
will  hear  other  speakers  of  great  and  popular  talents.  But,  Sir,  I  have 
one  observation  to  make,  and  it  arises  from  the  resolution  I  hold  in  my 
hand ;  it  suggests  to  me  that  any  laws  enacted  against  liberty  are  both 
oppressive  and  arbitrary.  We  have  authenticated  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  horrible  slavery  in  our  colonies — a  system  not 
justified,  revolting  to  human  nature,  and  against  the  well  being  of  so- 
ciety. (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  as  a  Christian  Minister,  1  am  happy 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  alacrity  manifested  by  this  Society  in 
such  a  cause.  Our  first  exertions  should  be  to  free  them.  That  done, 
to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction.  As  freemen 
they  will  better  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  heavenly 
boon.  If  the  proprietory  in  the  colonies  conceive  right,  they  would 
perceive  the  benefits  their  interests  would  derive  from  free  labour. 
Lately  rescued  from  a  state  of  political  slavery,  I  feel  its  benefits,  and 
though  my  chains  were  less  galling  than  those  of  the  African,  I  would 
wish  to  extend  the  blessings  I  enjoy,  to  every  human  being.  (Cheers.) 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bvmeti*  rose,  and  in  a  speech,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  faint  outline,  seconded  the  resolution.— -Sir,  in  seconding  this  re- 
solution, I  cannot  say  with  others,  that  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
address  public  meetings :  for  I  have  addressed  other  meetings  from 
which  many  who  have  now  ioined  us,  have  staid  away.  But,  Sir,  this 
is  a  meeting  of  a  different  description — a  meeting  of  all  churches,  of 
different  creeds,  political  antagonists  of  all  diescriptions  and  non- 
descriptions  ;  radicals  and  anti-radicals,  (Laughter,  and  loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear) — those  glad  of  emancipation,  and  those  who  are  sorry  for 
it;  and  to  see  you,  Sir,  presiding  in  that  chair  gives  me  infinite  plea- 
sure. (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  booking  for  emancipatiou — the  emanci- 
pation of  our  fellow-beings  from  the  fangs  of  ruthless  oppressors ;  and 
when  I  recollect  the  strange  character  of  this  assemblage,  I  observe  a 
feature  in  it,  which  is,  that  in  the  limits  of  a  free  empire,  and  in  the  19th 
century,  we  are  assembled  to  inquire  whether  nan  are  to  be  oppressed, 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  stolen  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Shall  such  be  allowed 
to  continue  ?  (No,  no.)  The  question  was  K)rgot  to  have  been  put 
sooner.  Why  not  make  the  request  with  nations  of  common  power  to 
enable  us  to  compel  oppressors  to  surrender  to  the  unfortunate  Africans 
their  rights  and  privileges.  (Hear,  hear.)  Men  may  and  do  act  with 
injustice  towards  each  other ;  all  the  world's  history  furnishes  us  with 
the  fact.  Like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  agitated  with  tumultuous  heav- 
ings,  lifting  some  monster  to  the  sofik^  and  giving  him  power  over 
others  of  the  same  species.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  the  storm  soon  be- 
comes a  settled  calm.  Restore  to  the  planters  their  feelings,  and  com- 
pel them  to  syropathise  with  their  fellow^men*  Some  of  them  are  giddy 
with  their  elevation.  If  unjust  power  be  necessary  to  support  them,  it 
may  flow  for  a  season  with  its  own  peculiar  attribute;  but  its  potency 
will  not  last,  and  their  own  thunder  will  be  sufficient  to  consume  thens. 
(HettT,  hear.)     f  know  of  no  moral  right  connected  with  oppression — 
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climes  or  circuntttances  considered — such  a  ri^ht  Heaven's  moral  ad- 
ministration denounces.     Those  raised  even  by  the  Deity  itself  to  power 
have  abused  the  trust.    Man  has  no  moral  right  to  oppress  his  brethren. 
The  Planters  talk  of  vested  rights,  and  say  you  cannot  touch  them.    If 
persons  have  investments,  originally  acquired  by  fraud,  murder,  and 
robbery,  why  they  can  boast  of  their  association  with  banditti.     We  do 
not  hear  them  talk  of  vested  wrongs. — (No,  no.) — Let  the  negro  but 
speak  his  sentiments  upon  his  wrongs,  and  troops  are  sent  amongst 
them ;  the  whip  and  tortures  applied ;  and  is  it  to  such  men  we  are  to 
apply  for  the  relief  of  the  persecuted  African.     Speak  to  them,  and  they 
will  say  our  slaves  are  well  treated. — We  are  kind,  tender,  and  affec- 
tionate to  them. — They  would  despise  the  idea  of  leaving  us.  But  when 
you  refer  to  the  state  of  the  negro,  and  say  he  is  unhappy — oh,  no,  he  is 
sullen  and  vindictive,  is  the  answer;  they  even  go  further,  and  tell  you 
that  by  Revelation  they  are  entitled  to  keep  slaves.  The  Jews  had  slaves^ 
Well,  I  shall  meet  them  upon  that,  by  saying  that  the  Jews  were  the 
chosen  people  of  the  Lord,  called  for  a  particular  purpose,  instruments 
in  his  hands  to  punish  and  root  out  an  idolatrous  people,  and  the 
remnants  of  them  were  made  slaves.  (Hear^  hear.)    Can  they  pretend 
that  they  have  a  divine  right  for  their  tyranny  upon  these  unfortunate 
people  ?     If  we  take  the  Taw  of  slavery  as  it  existed  amongst  the  Jews, 
we  find  it  in  the  21  St  Exodus,  chap.  16  : — "  And  he  that  stealeth  a 
man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  he  found  in  his  pound  y  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.**     The  moral  law  of  Heaven  is  for  all.     {Hear,  hear.) 
Having  now  shewn  by  the  law  of  Moses,  that  they  have  no  right  to  act, 
I  give  them  the  benefit  of  this  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament — **  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by." — {Hear,  hear.)    But,  in  answer, 
they  say  if  we  give  the  slaves  liberty,  and  send  them  home,  they  will  be 
destroyed  by  cannibals.     I,  for  myself,  would,  if  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
prefer  even  the  chance  of  being  eat  by  cannibals,  to  dying  by  inches 
with   tortures  too  horrible  to  dilate   upon. — (Cheers.)     Why,  then, 
should  we  apply  to  the  colonists  ?     If  we  look  for  the  manumission  of 
the  slaves,  they  say  we  affect  their  happiness.  But  we  throw  light  upon 
them,  and  if  the  lightning  should  flash,  and  the  thunder  roll,  we  tell 
them  to  Uke  the  helm  and  steer  the  vessel.     Let  the  planters  abandon 
her,  and  she  will  find  her  wav  to  port     (Cheers.)     Sad  and  degraded 
must  the  slave  be,  who  hugs  his  chains,  and  bends  his  obsequious  knee 
to  his  oppressor.     (Hear,  hear.)     We  like  to  see  the  eagle  chained 
upon  a  pedestal  in  a  genUeman's  garden,  but  I  like  to  see  him — the 
bird  of  Jove — wing  his  way  to  heaven,  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  cha- 
racter, worthy  of  the  emblem  he  was  destiiied  to  represent.     (Loud 
cheers.)     There  is  something  splendid  about  him.-    Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Wilberforce,  and  Windham,  have  been  arrayed  in  vain  to  ob- 
tain full  and  equal  redress  for  the  slaves.    Shall  we  look  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ?    They  will  not  interfere.     No,  they  have  sunk  the  Mjyesty  of  the 
British  Senate.    (Loud  cheers.)     Leaving  the  legislature^  we  turn  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  join  us,  and  by  their  common  energies,  and 
with  their  assistance,  the  legislature  will  become  strong ;  if  the  people 
withhold  their  cooperation,  it  becomes  weak.     (Hear,  hear.)     Africa 
looks  to  us.    The  people  are  the  wheel  by  which  the  smaller  springs  are 
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moved ;  and  therefore  let  all  the  wheels  of  the  gigantic  machine  be  set 
in  motion,  and  liberty  to  the  captive  is  certain.  (Cheers.)  We  have 
received  promises,  but  promises  will  not  do. — Spread  your  canvass  to 
the  wind,  and  whilst  the  breeze  is  stiff,  make  for  the  destined  haven, 
(cheersy)  our  common  triumph  will  be  to  achieve.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Jatnes  Lane,  Esq.  was  aware  that  it  was  not  a  little  presumptuous  in 
him  to  offer  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  after  the  extraordinary 
display  of  eloquence  with  which  they  had  been  delighted.  The  few 
words  he  should  say  would  be  more  of  a  pecuniary  or  calculating  nature 
than  of  a  character  to  excite  the  feelings.  The  monopoly  of  the  West 
India  Planter  was  at  present  supported  by  a  bounty  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on 
tlie  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  which  raised  the  price,  in  the  whole 
consumption,  £760,000  to  £900,000  per  annum ;  (hear,)  nearly  £500 
to  each  of  the  1800  planters,  who  form  the  proprietorship  of  the  sugar 
estates  in  the  West  Indies.  In  order,  avowedly,  to  encourage  Uiis  dreadful 
system  of  wholesale  murder,  a  large  duty  of  \0s.  a  cwt.  is  also  levied  on 
sugars  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  India,  for  instance — so  that, 
in  the  whole,  the  consumer  was  taxed  with  a  duty  of  more  than  Id.  a  lb. — 
imposed  as  premium  on  slave  production,  and  in  order  to  enable  slave  pro- 

Srietors  to  reside  in  England  in  splendour  and  ease — (hear,  hear,) — 
elegating  to  hirelings  the  care  of  their  wretched  slaves.  (Applause.) 
What  was  the  result  of  this  policy  ?  Why,  that  in  the  very  article  of 
cotton,  the  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  consumption  of  England  was  ob- 
tained from  America — while,  not  30  years  ago,  the  one-tenth  part  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  Jamaica  was  not  produced  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  American  Planter  resided  on  his  planta- 
tions, and  looked  well  to  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  his  labourers ; 
not  so  the  West  India  Planter — he  delegated  the  superintendence  of  his 
estates  to  a  merciless  underling,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  almost 
annihilation  of  the  produce  of  cotton  in  the  West  Indies.  The  mass  of 
the  West  India  population  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  rendered  a  large  standing  army  necessary,  at  an  expense 
to  this  country  of  two  millions  per  annum,  ana  the  loss  of  2000  soldiers, 
from  the  pestilence  of  the  climate,  while  the  East  Indies  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  establishments,  civil  and  military.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies  could  not  take  our  manufac- 
tures, as  we  could  not  import  their  raw  material  at  a  fair  price;  and 
any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  negative  evil 
alone,  would  best  find  it  elucidated  by  reference  to  population. — Hin- 
doostan  contained  70,000,000^  and  China  134,000,000;  making 
204,000,000  human  beings  whom  England  was  more  or  less  shut  out 
from  commercial  intercourse  with,  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
policy  regarding  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under 
a  system  of  free  trad6  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  import  all  her 
cotton  from  India,  in  British  ships,  and  on  better  terms  than  those  on 
which  it  was  now  received.  This  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  better  system  in  the  West,  and  be  the  immediate  and 
obvious  cause  of  extinguishing  slavery  there.  O  yes,  a  free  trade  with 
those  countries  would  give  full  employment  to  our  own  wretched  popu- 
lation— would  exchange  idleness,  want  and  discontent,  for  industry, 
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comfort,  and  happiness.  Our  fine  mill-streams,  now  wasting  their 
efficacy,  would  give  motion  to  numerous  manufactories,  and  the  produce 
of  our  soil  would  find  ample  demand  from  our  unemployed  population. 
It,  therefore,  only  reaiains  for  me  to  lay  before  you,  in  the  resolution 
I  now  submit,  the  impolicy,  as  regards  our  pecuniary  interests,  of  this 
disgraceful  and  detestable  system.     (Cheers.) 

Mr,  James  Daly  rose  to  second  the  resolution.  He  should  not  say 
a  word  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that  there  were  still  sceptics  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade.  Some  time  ago  England  was  fearful,  in  the 
event  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  article  of  wool,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  trade  would  be  at  an  end.  But  look  at  the  result :  the 
restrictions  are  removed,  and  the  operations  in  the  trade  have  become 
tripled  —aye,  quadrupled.  Some  West  India  Planters  argue  that  the 
removal  of  slavery  in  those  islands  would  be  peculiarly  injurious  to  Ire- 
land, inasmuch  as  the  provision  trade  therewith  would  be  destroyed. 
Granted;  and  if  the  West  Indies  were  sunk  in  the  ocean,  England 
would  be  infinitely  bettered  ;  the  protecting  duty  of  lOf.  per  cwt.  on  sugar 
would  be  at  an  end ;  the  new  and  vast — unlimited — sources  would  be 
opened  in  the  East.  An  interchange  of  our  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions for  their  commodities  would  be  effected,  and  Ireland  be  once  more 
in  a  position  to  consume  her  own  beef  and  butter.  (Cheers,)  Mr.. 
Daly  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that,  ere  long,  he  should  see 
England  and  Ireland  concentrated  in  one  general  effort  for  the  manu- 
mission of  the  wretched  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Reuben  Harvey,  Esq.  moved  the  fourth  resolution.  He  professed 
himself  to  be  unaccustomed  to  address  public  assemblies.  However,  in 
a  few  words  he  should  sav  that  he  abhorred  slavery  in  any  shape,  and 
that  it  was  high  time  for  the  colonists  (it  was  for  their  interests,)  that 
free  labour  was  substituted  for  slavery.     (Applause,) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Reilly  spoke  as  follows — Mr.  Chairman — It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  read  this  resolution,  which  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  second,  as  you  have  just  heard  it  from  the  excellent  and  respected 
friend  who  has  proposed  it.  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  subject  of  uncommon 
weight  and  magnitude,  and  demands  our  particular  attention.  The  un- 
usual interest  which  has  been  excited  on  this  great  occasion  by  the  elo- 
quent appeal  of  the  learned  and  Rev.  Gentleman  who  has  preened  me, 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  attention  by  any  lengthened 
observations.  But  it  were  not  justice  to  my  own  feelings  to  give  this 
subject  my  mere  silent  support.  We  need  not,  Sir,  view  the  question, 
whether  there  can  be  any  right  by  which  one  part  of  the  human  family 
may  enslave  another — ^whether  thie  body,  the  mind  and  liberties  of  mien 
should  be  matters  of  traffic  There  is  an  instinctive  resistance  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  slavery,  as  a  violation  of  common  rights.  But  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish  principles  of  liberty  it  must  be 
viewed  as  a  crisie  of  the  greatest  enormity.  The  minds  of  the  unhappy 
slaves  are  enthralled  and  debased,  and  they  are  debarred  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  illumination  and  improvement  by  dieir  heartless  and  cruel 
tyrants.  Every  thing  connected  with  man's  soul  is  inconceivably  im- 
portimt  by  its  alliance  with  immortality  and  a  future  world.  What  is 
even  the  eagteV  flight,  rising  from  his  native  rock,  and  soaring  in  that 
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flight  till  lost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ?  (Cheers.)  What  is  this  to  thtf 
mind  of  man  ?  It  can  win^  a  bolder  flight  and  rise  above  creation  itself, 
and  contemplate  the  nature  and  perfections  of  him  who  made  us. 
(Cheers.)  The  resolution  tells  me  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  the 
colonist  for  ameliorating  the  treatment  of  their  slaves.  No,  Sir,  interest 
and  avarice  are  against  our  cherishing  such  an  expectation.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  there  is  a  Ladies'  Society  connected  with  us — for  they  are 
capable  of  great  things — their  hearts  are  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. {Hear.)  They  never  hear  a  tale  of  woe  that  it  does  not  wring 
their  bosoms,  and  cause  tl^  tear  of  pity  to  flow  from  the  eye.  Where  h 
the  mother  and  daughter  who  are  not  affected  at  such  tales  of  woe  as 
those  to  which  we  have  adverted  ?  A  doubt  has  been  thrown  out  by 
some  speaker  as  to  the  probability  of  succeeding  with  the  British  legis- 
lature at  present.  To  the  British  public  we  look  for  this ;  they  must 
express  their  sentiments  of  horror  at  this  abominable  system,  and  they 
will  be  heard,  and  will  ultimately  wipe  this  foul  reproach  from  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  Some  think  it  a  hopeless,  enthusiastic  attempt  So 
thought  many  a«  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  when  Clarkson  ex- 
hibited the  materials  of  this  system,  an  J  Wilberforce  and  his  coadjutors 
brought  the  claims  of  injured  Africa  before  the  British  Senate.  Con- 
tinue to  petition  and  you  will  succeed.  Enthusiasm!  be  it  so.  No 
great  or  good  purpose  was  ever  effected  without  enthusiasm.  The 
Rev.  Gentleman  here  read  extracts  of  the  manner  in  which  slaves  were 
cruelly  and  ruthlessly  deak  with^  and  concluded  by  secondh>g  the  re*^ 
solution. 

Rep.  Thomas  R.  England  begged  to  claim  attention  for  a  moment. 
Frequently  as  he  had  addressed  public  assemblies,  it  never  fell  to  his 
happy  lot  to  speak  before  so  peculiarly  interesting  a  meeting  as  the  pre- 
sent. {Hear,  hear.)  Here  there  wms  a  commin^ing  of  all  creeds  and 
politics,  having  for  their  grand  object  the  freedom  of  their  fellow  man. 
(Hear^  hear.)  They  were  told  that  all  partaking  of,  and  subject  to,  the 
British  Constitution,  were  free  and  unshackled ; — yet  was  there  one  spot 
within  the  dominion  of  England,  where  bloody  slavery,  attended  wKh 
all  its  frightful  tram  of  evils,  was  permitted  to  lift  its  monster  head. 
(Cheers.)  To  effect  the  abolition  of  that  which  made  his  blood  boil — > 
of  that  which  made  masters  tyrants — of  that  which  subjected  the  un- 
happy, uncomplaining  negro  to  the  hot  burning  sun  of  a  tropical  climate, 
renaered  him  subject  to  Uie  capricious  cruelties  of  hirelings — debased 
his  mind-— and  bound  down  his  body — the  extinction  of  timt  hell4x)rn 
system  would  be  a  more  glorious  triumph  than  even  that  at  the  Nile  or 
Waterloo.  {Cheers.)  Any  attempt  at  information  was  repressed  by 
the  planter.  To  speak  of  religion— of  a  better  world — of  a  glorious 
futurity^  the  slave  understood  not  the  terms — or  if  he  did  yiekl  willing 
ears,  his  hard  task-^masler  prevented  (he  good  work  from  being  pursued. 
A  gentleman  who  travelled  through  part  of  the  West  Indies  a  flew 
months  since,  overtcx)k,  one  day,  a  pair  of  slaves  apparently  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  They  were  chained  together.  Who  are  these  ? 
inqutred  the  gentlemau.  Father  and  son,  was  the  reply.  Why  chain 
them  ?*-Because,  said  the  keeper,  they  were  sold  yesterday,  and  if  I 
loose  them,  ^  young  man,  who  is  only  just  married,  and  has  to  be  sent 
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500  miles  to  bis  new  purchaser,  would  escape  to  his  fumiiy  !-r-Oh  !  yes* 
oontiDu^  the  Rer.  Gentleman,  they  chained  the  body,  but  could  not 
the  aifeeCions.  {Che€r$.)  It  has  been  often  my  lot  to  visit  the  wretched 
crtmjaal,  just  sentenced,  for  the  murder  of  his  fdlow-mao,  in  order  to 
afibrd  reUgtous  consolation  to  him ;  he  who  was  on  the  morrow  to  ex- 
piate his  life  on  the  scafifold.  But  I  once  witnessed  a  scene  that  will 
never  be  etiftured  from  my  ntenKNry.  One  day,  I  was  sent  for  io  visit  a 
sailor  who  was  approaching  fast  to  his  eternal  account.  On  my  speak- 
ing to  him  of  repentance,  he  looked  sullen,  and  turned  from  me  in  the 
bed ; — of  a  great  God,  he  was  silent; — of  tlie  mercy  of  that  God,  and 
he  burst  into  tears.  Oh,  said  he,  1  can  never  expect  mercy  from  God. 
I  was  ten  years  on  board  a  slave  ship,  and  there  superintended  the  cruel 
death  of  many  a  sick  slave.  Many  a  time  amid  the  screams  of  kindred, 
has  the  sick  mother — father — and  new  bom  babe,  been  wound  up  in 
canvass  and  remorselessly  thrown  overboard.  Now  their  screams  haunt 
me,  night  and  day,  and  I  have  no  peace,  and  expect  no  mercy.  He 
aoon  died,  I  hope  pardoned,  but  he  afforded  me  little  evidence  of  it. 
Mr.  Richard  Dowdsn  in  rising  to  second  the  resolution,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  impressive  speech  of  Mr.  England ;  after  a  ^w  moments 
pause,  he  thus  proceeded;  Rising  under  the  strong  influence  of  a 
Reeling,  which  I  share  in  common  with  this  large  and  respectable  as- 
sembly, 1  feel  incapable  of  adding  to  the  force  of  the  reasoning,  or  of 
increasing  the  universality  of  the  sympathy  which  has  already  con- 
vmced  and  moved  the  auditory  present.  Yet,  Sir,  having  spoken 
in  public  on  other  subjects,  1  should  almost  feel  myself  a  traitor  to  this 
great  cause — this  cause  of  good  policy,  liberty,  and  humanity,  if  1  did 
not,  even  at  the  risk  of  exciting  but  little  additional  interest,  give  at  least 
my  good-will  and  voice,  however  feeble,  on  this  day— ^Thts  resolution. 
Sir,  pledges  the  meeting  to  petition  the  legislature  to  use  its  constitu- 
tionsu  power  of  interference  to  redeem  the  British  name  of  tolerating  the 
the  system  of  Slavery.  (Hear,  hear)  Sir,  we  believe  that  what  we 
ask  the  legislature  to  do  is  consdtutional,  if,  indeed,  we  have  any  notion 
of  what  constitutional  acts  imply ;  they  are  acts  which  tend  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  constitution,  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  persons  governed 
by  die  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of  onr  constitution.  Now,  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  here  to  day,  that  the  legislatures  of  the  West  India 
Islands  make  laws,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  but  for  what  they, 
in  their  stupidity,  deem  the  interest  of  the  few.  This,  Sir,  is  m  direct 
and  flagrant  opposition  to  every  theory  of  good  government;  and  as 
these  Islanders  hokl  a  delegated  authority  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  these  provinces  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  allowed  to  exert  a  tyranny,  which  the  legisiature  of  the  parent  coun- 
try, the  fountain  of  provincial  power,  would  not  dare  to  inflict  The 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  called  on,  therefore,  to  come  between 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  What,  if  it  were  true  that  the  slave 
was  unconscious  of  his  chains ;  yet  we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  we 
are  ps^cipators  in  the  tyranny,  if  we  tsunely  endure  it*  (Cheers.) — 
Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  all  the  sophisms  which  mterested  ingenuity  has 
invented  to  bhnd  the  eyes  of  justice  have  been  answered,  and  never  more 
perfectly  than  to  day ;    but.  Sir,  one  which  was  omitted,  has  occurred 
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to  me,  and  k  has  been  used  to  prevent  the  humane  man  from  feeling  hk 
fellow-creature's  sufferings  ;  i^  is  this,  that  the  slave-owner  will  be  kind 
to  bis  slave  for  his  own  interest.    This  is  a  false  argument  among  our- 
selves.    We  know  that  a  wise  self-interest  would  save  us  from  a  thou* 
sand  crimes ;  yet  have  we  not  often  seen  passion  too  muck  for  self-in- 
terest?   Any  one  who  has  seen  a  proprietor  of  horses  maim  a  noble 
annual  for  failing  in  the  race,  or  baulktng  at  a  leap,  can  judge  how  in- 
efficient a  safe^guard  for  the  slaves  must  be  even  the  base  selfishness  of 
the  planters.     Sir,  even  the  wretched  security  of  cupidity  is-  ineffeetual, 
and  every  day's  intelligence  from  the  West  Indies  proves  that  the  love  of 
power  holds  a  bad  and  barbarous  superiority  over  the  love  of  riches. 
We  cannot  believe  then  in  the  guarantee  of  the  apologist  for  the  planters;- 
but  must  secure  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  the  ferocity  of 
their  masters,  and  the  masters  themselves  from  the  excesses  which  a 
depraved  state  of  society  sanctions  and  countenances.     It  is  our  duty,- 
and  our  interest  to  teach  those  ignorant  and  obdurate  men  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.     The  legislature  of  the  empire  must 
act  on  them  as  on  an  outward  conscience,  and  force  justice  by  a  noble 
violence  upon  those  who  would  resist  it.     (Cheers-)    This  resolution 
calls  on  you  to  petition.    In  proceeding  to  perform  any  work,   it  i» 
proper  to  look  to  the  materials  for  working ;  it  is  quite  consistent  con- 
sequently to  look  to  the  pecuniary  capabilities  of  this  society.     It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  balance  due  to  the  Treasurer.    The  proceedings  on^ 
this  day  will  be  attended  with  some  expense.     Come  forward,  then,  in 
aid  of  our  exertions  ;  do  not  be  mere  listeners  to  speeches ;   but  be  as- 
sisting our  work ;  the  subscription  of  5s»  per  annum  is  small ;    yet  it  i9 
all  we  require  from  the  friends  of  our  cause.    Do  you  want  a  motive  for 
laying  out  this  trifle  in  procuring  justice  for  the  negro  ?     Has  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  your  country  no  claim  on  yOu  ?     Has  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  justice  no  demand  for  your  countenance?    I  asked  a  respectable 
merchant  the  other  day  to  subscribe  to  this  society  ;  he  said  he  rejoiced 
to  do  so  "  for  he  was  zealous  to  abolish   from  the  world  every  nest  of 
slavery  to  be  hatched   in,  and  tyranny,  petty  or  great,  to  plume  itself 
on."     Will  you  emulate  Wilberforce  ?    Would  you  bear  the  honours  of 
Buxton  and  of  Romiily?     Do  your  best  in  this  cause;  it  was  all  they 
did,  and  every  hearer  of  their  names  may  imitate  their  virtues.     Have 
you  all  heard  of  Howard  in  vain  ?    Where  is  his  name  embalmed  that 
all  society  may  honour  it?    Amidst  the  mild  glories  of  benevolence  it  is 
held  up  to  our  view ;  and  what  is  the  mere  warrior's  fame  or  the  more  po- 
litician's honours  to  those  of  him  who  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  and 
terror  of  the  dungeon,  who  visited  the  prisoner,  and  mitigated  the  misery 
of  him  who  had  none  to  help  him  ?  Would  you  emulate  Howard?   I  tell 
you  the  West  Indies  are  one  great  prison  house,  and  that  not  for  the 
criminal  but  the  innocent.   (Cheers.)   Be  Howards,  every  one  of  you  in 
this  cause,  and  if  this  virtue  be  so  general  as  to  divide  your  fistme  it  will 
as  universally  attend  the  happy  feeling  which  doing  good  can  ever  bestow. 
(Applause.)     Mr.  Chairman,  far  be  it  from  me  to  drag  the  female  name 
from  its  natural  retirement,  or  to  call  up  the  blushes  of  the  softer  sex,  by 
fixing  the  public  attention  on  them  too  strongly  in  this  crowded  meel- 
ipg;  yet  if  I  may  appeal  for  aid  to  that  throne  of  all  the  sympathies — a 
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woman's  heart — let  me  here  tell  them  that  the  fair  hand  of  charity  will 
nerer  be  more  white  while  the  damning  spot  of  slavery  remains  to  stain 
it.  {Cheers.)  To  that  sex  then,  who  are  alive  to  all  the  charities  of  life, 
I  appeal,  and  call  on  them  to  come  forward  and  hold  up  the  arms  of  the 
warriors  in  this  fight,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  among  their  sweetest 
recollections  will  be  found  the  memory  of  what  they  have  done  to  relieve 
their  fellow  creatures ;  nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  deeds 
will  not  be  the  least  bright  among  the  gems  which  we  hope  will  one  day 
adorn  the  crown  of  those  who  obtain  mercy,  because  they  were  merciful. 
{Great  cheering,)  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  needless  to  detain  you  much 
longer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  avowed  convictions  of  the 
meeting,  and  all  I  arose  to  ask  was,  that  they  should  not  be  mefficient 
convictions ;  that  you  should  enable  us  to  petition,  and  thus  to  express 
your  sentiments  and  your  anxieties.  Shew  that  you  are  sensitive  under 
your  responsibility,  that  the  crime  of  neutrality  is  your  scorn,  that  you 
fear  to  know  what  is  right  and  not  to  do  it ;  that  you  are  bold  enough 
to  encounter  with  generous  feelings  and  generous  deeds,  the  scowl  of  the 
selfish  and  the  sneer  of  the  heartless,  and  to  secure  to  yourself  a  praise 
which  they  can  neither  know  nor  understand.  I  conclude  by  seconding 
the  fifth  resolution  ;  {Reiterated  cheers.)  and  the  Petition  having  been 
read, 

Mr.  O'Connell,  M.  P.  rose,  and  was  received  with  loud  applause. 
— Mr.  Chairman,  I  ftiove  that  the  petition  now  read  be  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  and  if  they  agree  to  adopt  it,  they  shall  not  want  a  person  to 
present  it. — (Loud  cries  of  hear^  hear.) — I  solicit  the  high  honour  of 
receiving  it.    In  the  estimate  of  my  own  pretensions  and  abilities,  I  shall 
say  I  bring  zeal  and  perseverance  to  the  cause.     I  may  have  some  per- 
sonal vanity  in  saying  so,  but  you  must  not  take  my  partial  estimate.  If 
you  intrust  me  with  this  petition  to  present,  I  cannot  be  temperate  upon 
it.    I  must  be  intemperate ;  it  is  for  liberty  or  slavery ;  therefore,  I  have 
but  one  choice,  and  must  be  intemperate  for  liberty. — (Laughter^  and 
hear,  hear.) — I  cannot  adopt  a  partial  abolition,  for  tyranny  is  a  crime. 
Slavery  is  an  offence,  and  therefore  I  shall  offer  no  compromise  upon 
the  subject.    The  West  India  slaves  are  men,  sprung  from  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Creator  of  the  universe  as  well  as  we  are — have  the  same 
helplessness  of  infancy — the  same  wants,  and  redeemed  by  the  same 
precious  blood  that  was  shed  for  us. — (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.) — The 
man  who  debars  another  from  his  rights,   and  deprives  him  of  his 
liberty,  is  an  atrocious  criminal. — (Loud  cheers.)    But  I  shall  take  any 
instalment  that  may  be  offered ;  ours  is  a  just  demand  ;  like  a  man  to 
whom  a  debt  is  due,  and  who  is  offered  5s.  m  the  pound,  and  who  takes 
the  offer,  and  then  demands  the  remainder.     The  surest  way  to  get  a 
part  is  to  demand  the  whole  at  first. — I  will  call  upon  the  House  to  put 
an  end  to  slavery ;  but,  though  we  wish  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  still 
it  should  take  place  by  degrees,  not  instantaneously.     The  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  rack  to  the  enjoyment  of  libeity,  may  be  shuddered  at ; 
for  liberty  is  sometimes  licentious. — Our  object  is  utility  not  annihila- 
tion ;  but,  if  in  the  general  regeneration  of  the  blacks,  a  resistance  may 
be  made  by  the  few  whites,  who  would  still  wish  to  lord  it  over  the  re- 
generated slave — why,  painful  as  would  be  the  alternative  to  me  if  blood 
should  be  shed,  I  would  prefer  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  many 
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to  the  lives  of  the  few.  It  is  an  awful  choice  to  make;  but  under  such 
circumstances  I  would  make  it.  Give  me  the  blacks.  (Loud  cheers,) 
To  expect  any  thing  from  West  India  Planters  is  absurd.  To  this  hour, 
in  their  courts  of  justice,  composed  of  whites,  they  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  a  black ;  would  not  allow  him  as  a  witness ;  what  horrible  in- 
justice !  I  would  confide  nothing,  nor  expect  any  thing  from  their  feel- 
ings. The  Legislature  must  act  We  can  carry  it  only  by  the  British 
Parliament.  Let  them  refuse  but  for  one  Session  to  vote  money  for  the 
subsistence  of  an  army  there ;  let  them  refuse  to  send  the  youthful  and 
the  brave  soldiers  from  the  heaths  of  Ireland — from' its  hills  and  valleys 
— to  an  early  and  an  unhonoured  grave  in  the  mephitic  dews  and 
swamps  of  the  West  Indies ;  refuse  a  tax  upon  other  sugar,  and  then 
slavery  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  blood-stained  tyrant  becomes  impo- 
tent. (Loud  cheers,)  The  West  Indies  is  a  source  of  national  poverty 
and  wealth.  We  are  at  an  immeasurable  expense  in  its  support.  It  is 
a  horrible  cancer  in  the  side  of  Great  Britain — (hear,  hear) — ^horrible 
in  the  sight  of  Man  and  God — the  destruction  of  all  moral  and  religious 
ties.  If  the  Legislature  does  not  act.  are  we  not  citizens  of  the  world  ? 
Have  we  not  duties  to  perform  ? — What  we  say,  the  Press,  that  mighty 
engine,  will  convey  with  the  winds  of  Heaven,  beyond  these  narrow 
walls,  and  the  sea-girt  limits  of  our  Island..  (Loud  cheers.) — The 
English  language  is  spoken  every  where.  It  is  understood  from  the 
banks  of  the  Gauges  to  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississipi.  It  shall  convey  a  moral  lesson  to  the 
world.  I  speak  of  liberty  in  commendation.  Patriotism  is  a  virtue,  but 
it  can  be  selfish.  Give  me  the  great  and  immortal  Bolivar,  the  saviour 
and  regenerator  of  his  country ;  he  found  her  a  province,  and  he  has 
made  her  a  nation ;  the  first  act  of  his  was  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves 
upon  his  own  estate. — (Hear,  hear.) — In  Columbia,  all  casts,  and  all 
colours  are  free  and  unshackled ;  but  how  I  like  to  contrast  him  with 
the  far-famed  Northern  heroes.  George  Washington  !  that  great  and 
enlightened  character — the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  had  but  one  blot 
upon  his  character.  He  had  slaves,  and  he  gave  them  liberty  when  be 
wanted  them  no  longer — (loud  cheers.) — Let  America,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  pride,  wave  on  high  her  banner  of  freedom  and  its  blazing  stars.  I 
point  to  her,  and  say,  there  is  one  foul  blot  upon  it — **  You  have  Negro 
Slavery.'* — They  may  compare  their  struggles  for  freedom  to  Marathon 
apd  Leuctra,  and  point  to  the  rifleman  with  his  gun,  amidst  ber  woods 
and  forests,  shouting  for  liberty  and  America.  In  the  midst  of  their 
laughter  and  their  pride,  I  point  to  them  the  negro  children,  screaming 
for  the  mother,  from  whose  bosom  they  have  been  torn.  America,  it  is 
a  foul  stain  upon  your  character. — (Cheers,) — Certainly,  the  Northern 
States  have  washed  away  the  stain  in  the  tears  of  charity.  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  of  the  otl)er  States,  have  abolished  Slavery. — 
But  in  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  the  horrible  system  is  still 
kept  up.  (ffear,  hear,)  This  conduct,  kept  up  by  men  who  had 
themselves  to  struggle  for  freedom,  is  doubly  unjust.  Let  them  hoist 
the  flag  of  liberty  with  the  whip  and  rack  on  one  side,  and  the  star  of 
freedom  upon  the  other.  The  Americans  are  a  sensitive  people;  in 
fifty-four  years  they  have  increased  their  population  from  three  millions 
to  twenty  millions ;  they  have  many  glories  that  surround  them,  but 
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their  beams  are  partly  shorn,  for  they  have  slaves.    (Ckeer$,)    Their 
hearts  do  not  beat  so  strong  for  liberty  as  mine.     She  excuses  her  con* 
duct,  and  refers  to  the  British  and  West  India  Islands.     Nothing,  they 
say,  can  be  wrong,  because  it  is  British.   ( Cries  of  hear^  hear.)    When 
I  was  a  boy  the  gentlemen  had  a  habit  of  flogging  the  peasants  in  Ire- 
land. But  tliey  have  now  given  up  the  practice  !   (Hear  and  laughter,) 
I  recollect  an  argument  being  urged  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
were  better  treated  and  fed  Uian  the  peasants  in  Ireland.     With  that  I 
cannot  agree.     Tlie  peasant  has  the  heath  to  recline  upon ;  he  has  the 
mountain,  with  its  lively  stream,  and  he  returns  to  his  humble  but  as  to 
some  genial  clime,  and  indulges  his  filial  and  paternal  affections  amidst 
his  family,  not  the  less  concentrated,  for  being  poor — {hear,  hear.)     I 
have  this  day  listened  with  delight,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  to  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Burnett)  who  addressed  you.     His  lion  genius, 
superior  to  all — the  mild  language  of  the  Gospel  flowing  from  his  lips 
— will  be  echoed  by  many.     (Loud  cheers.)     We  meet  no  more  on 
points  of  repulsion ;  but  meet  now  in  better  feelings,  those  of  kindness 
and  christian  charity.     (Loud  and  repeated  cheering.)     Men  in  this 
lovely  island  shall  no  longer  be  opposed  to  each  other,  but  union  and 
harmony  shall  blaze  over  our  mountains  and  our  glens.     (Repeated 
cheers.)     The  struggle  is  forgotten  ;  the  advantages  are  manifest.     In 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  met  I  consider  myself  not  the  representative 
of  one  but  of  all. — (Hear.)— I  will  call  for  justice,  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  and  I  shall  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being. 
(Cheers,)  If  we  cannot  obtain  all,  we  must  watch  the  current  that  wafts 
the  bark  to  the  harbour  of  liberty  and  universal  freedom.  (Hear,  hear.) 
You  cannot  restrain  the  cupidity  of  the  West  India  planter.     He  is  ex- 
travagant— but  when  he  wants  money,  or  the  market  may  be  hurried  on 
any  emergency,  the  lash  is  applied,  and,  if  necessary,  he  increases  his 
wealth  by  killing  the  negro  with  bard  labour.     (Hear,  hear.)    The 
state  of  the  West  Indies  is  miserable.     Human  cupidity  gives  way  to 
human  passion. — Man  is  not  fit  for  unshackled  and  uncontrolled  power. 
It  corrupts  the  human  heart ;  it  is  the  wild  inebriation  of  passion ;  and 
the  poor  slave  must  be  the  victim.     The  day,  I  trust,  is  about  to 
come.     I  will  call  the  star  of  New  York,  in  1825,  to  my  recollection  ; 
apd,  in  1830,  I  trust  that  all  born  within  tlie  allegiance  of  the  British 
King,  shall  be  free — (cheers.) — not  by  a  revolution.    A  revolution  is  a 
volcano,  which  though  some  salutary  effects  may  result  from  it,  sweeps 
in  its  destructive  progress,  arts,  sciences,  beauty,  and  strength,  old  age 
and  helplessness.     Give  me,  continued  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman,  with  considerable  feeling,  give  me  no  revolution  any  where ; 
the  extent  of  improvement   is  abroad,  and   let  us  ask  like  men — 
religious  innprovement  amongst  all  classes   is  rapidly   advancing. — 
(Cheers.)    That  cannot  be  in  the  West  Indies; — wnere  the  Missionary 
of  the  Gospel— the  martyr  to  his  duty— (Afr.  Smith)  fell  a  victim  to 
their  tyranny,  and  for  what?     Why,  because  he  endeavoured. to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  amongst  the  benighted 
negroes — His  blood  remaining  upon  the  earth,  unrequited  and  unre-r 
venged.    I  see  you  anticipate  whom  I  mean ;  the  colonists  treat  the 
communications  of  government  with  contempt;  look  to  the  official 
correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  their  Executive,, 
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and  you  will  see  the  fact.  On  the  continent  of  South  America,  Mr, 
Power,  a  gentleman  from  this  city,  has  a  portion  of  pi^perty,  and  inha- 
bited by  descendants  from  the  old  possessors,  he  has  made  them .  free 
and  happy.  Let  us  then  struggle  for  these  unhappy  beings,  and  I  shall 
be  ever  ready  to  obey  your  call  in  advocating  their  claims.  You  have 
made  me  ambitious  of  your  approbation,  but  I  roust  say  that  for  myself 
I  have  no  ambition.  I  Ifust  that  we  shall  all  deserve  well  from 
humanity  by  this  day's  VvOrk.     {Loud  and  long  continued  applause,) 

Francis  B,  Beamish,  Esq.  seconded  the  motion,  which  passed. 

Mr.  Burnett  again  rose  and  said,  the  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
so  eloquently  addressed  them  has  said  it  will  be  his  first  act  in  parlia- 
ment to  present  our  petition,  if  it  be  intrusted  to  him ;  and  without 
disrespect  to  our  city  or  county  members,  I  say  we  ought  to  intrust 
the  petition  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman.  No  other  member  of  parliament 
had  come  amongst  us — and,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  offers  his  services,  we 
will  accept  them.  Mr.  O'Connell  stated  his  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  said  that  the  principles  contained  in  the  petition  are  his ;  let 
us  then  trust  him  and  if  he  deserts  those  principles,  we  know  how  to 
deal  with  him. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  was  greatly  honoured,  and  would  make  the 
Cork  Petition  the  occasion  of  his  first  effort  in  Parliament. 

Mr,  Beale,  said  he  never  heard  any  thing  go  so  far  to  satisfy  him 
that  his  principles  were  correct  as  this  day*s  proceedings. 

Mr.  Boyle,  then  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
which  received  a  unanimous  shout  of  concurrence. 


III. — Free  Trade  to  India  and  China. 

On  the  15th  of  September  last,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Cropper  in  the  Chair,  at  which  Mr.  Whitmore  the  member  for 
Bridgenorth  attended,  and  made  a  most  able,  luminous,  and  convincing 
speech,  which  was  followed  by  several  others,  including  Messrs.  Cropper, 
Alston,  Radcliffe,  Lytham,  Rafhbone,  Grant,  Rushton,  E.  Roscoe,  D. 
Hodgson,  and  Garnet,  and  we  only  regret  we  cannot  report  them  as 
ftilly  as  those  which  a  fortnight  before  were  delivered  at  Cork. 

IV. — ^Westminster  Review. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  that  the  Westminster  Review 
has  taken  a  decidea  part  on  the  question  of  Slavery ;  and  that,  in  the 
October  Numl)er  of  that  Work,  the  West  Indian  System  is  attacked 
with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  vivacitv  of  style.  With  the  ready 
concurrence  of  the  conductors  of  that  able  work,  the  article  will  in  a 
few  days  be  published,  separately,  in  a  cheap  form. 

The  **  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Rbporter"  will  be  forwarded  to  any  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  at  the  rate  of  foor  shilliogt  per  hundred,  when  not  exceeding 
half  a  sheet,  and  in  proportion,  when  it  exceeds  that  quantity,  on  application 
at  the  Society's  office.  No.  18,  Aldermanbary.  Single  Copies  may  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  half-sheet  of  eight  pages. 

A  SmppUment  to  the  present  Number  wiU  appear  in  a  few  datfs. 

LondoQ :  Bafsttr  ud  Thorns,  PrinUrs,  14,  Bartholoin««  CIom. 
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L  Observations  ok  the  present  State  or  the  Anti-Slavery 

Cause. 

The  title  we  have  given  to  the  present  pamphlet  will  possibly  sur- 
prise some  of  our  readers,  departing  as  it  does  from  the  mea^ 
sured  tone  we  have  usually  employed.  But  let  them  not  sup- 
pose that  this  altered  tone  indicates  any  change  of  character  or 
purpose.  The  change  is  not  in  us,  but  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  stand  ;  and  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  a  very 
few  words  will  suffice  to  explain. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  far  from  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of 
an  early  extinction  of  Slavery.  On  the  contrary,  our  hopes  were 
low.  They  have  risen  since  that  time ;  and  therefore  we  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us,  as  honest  men,  to  avow  the  change  without 
reserve  or  hesitation.    We  are  looking  forward,  we  admit,  at  the 

J)resent  moment,  to  a  much  earlier,  and,  through  the  Divine 
iEtvour,  a  more  auspicious,  termination  of  our  labours,  than  we 
ventured  to  anticipate  twelve  months  ago. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  the  pounds  of  this  revo- 
lution in  our  views  ?  We  will  give  them  without  reserve.  The 
change  has  been  slow,  gradual,  and  progressive.  But  the  result 
is,  that,  instead  of  our  previous  despondency  (the  fruit  of  those 
blighted  hopes  that  sicken  the  heart);  we  now  entertain  a  con- 
fidence,— ^which,  we  trust  to  shew,  is  sober,  rational,  and  justi- 
fiable,— of  early,  .final,  and  complete  success. 

1.  To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  .who 
have  followed  its  progress  for  some  year&past,  as  it  may  be  traced 
in  the  pages  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter — (and  it  is  only  such 
whom  we  can  expect  either  to  ask,  or  to  listen  to  our  reasons) — 
we  would  say,  in  the  first  place ;  Look  back  to  the  following 
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Numbers  of  that  work:  namely,  No.  XL.,  XLL,  XLIL,  XLIII.^ 
XLIV.  and  itB  Supplement,  No.  XLV.,  XLVL,  XLVIL, 
XLVIIL,  XLIX.,  L.,  LI.,  LII.,and  LIII. ;  making  in  aU  about 
twenty  Numbers. — Of  these,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
read  not  more  than  about  two  hnmdred  pa^  of  letter-press,  at 
the  expense  of  about  five  or  six  hours  of  time  at  the  utmost; — 
asacrince  which,  on  such  a  subject,  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
it  will  not  be  unwilling  to  incur.  They  will  then  be  in  a  capacity 
to  understand  the  indications  to  which  we  shall  now  point. 

By  referring,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  subject  of  Sugar  Duties,  to 
NtK  XLIX. p.  16;  No.  LL  pp.  36—38 ;  No.  LII.  pp.  78—80;  and 
to  the  whole  of  No.  LIIL  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  our 
prospects,  and  the  concurrent  improvement  of  public  feeling  and 
effort,  are  most  materially,  and  even  radically,  altered  on  that  vital 
part  of  our  whole  case;  we  mean,  the  Slave-holders' monopoly;  the 

Supers'  fund  for  su^r  planters ;  and  the  absolute  and  universal 
edom  of  trade,  which,  of  itself,  must  prove  the  death  of  Slavery. 

By  referring,  in  the  second  place,  to  No.XLIII.  pp,  341,  360, 
364, 362,367—370;  toNo.XLVII.  pp.  462— 468;  to  No.  XLIX. 
pp.  1, 10, 16, 30, 31 ;  to  No.  LII.  pp.  63—68, 61, 64,  and  70—74, 
no  one  can  ftiil  to  perceive  such  an  altered  tone  in  those  whose 
fiat  would  of  itself,  even  if  public  opinion  were  silent,  decide 
the  Question ;  that  he  must  feel  that,  when  they  shall  be  duly 
aidea  and  supported  and  urged  forward  by  it,  no  more  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  success,  than  we  can  doubt,  that  six 
months  ago — in  the  face  of  difficulties  infinitely  more  insur- 
mountable ;  and  an  opposition  very  far  more  formidable,  than 
can  now  be  apprehended — an  emancipation  was  achieved  of  ten 
times  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  that  now  sought  for. 

Out  of  Parliament  at  least,  the  numerical  amount  of  the  op- 
ponents in  the  former  case,  as  compared  with  the  present,  must 
nave  been  ten  diousand  ta  one ;  while  the  object  to  be  gained, 
intolved  interests  at  least  twenty  times  more  important  and  vital ; 
big,  in  the  apprehensions  of  milKons,  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  disastrous  consequences ;  and  yet  presenting  to  the  eye  of 
the  national  conscience  not  half  the  heart-stirring  obligations  to 
prompt  and  energetic  decision,  which  the  present  case  involves. 

Government  and  Parfiament  are  called,  not  to  expunge  from 
the  statute-book  some  enactments  of  dubious  policy,  about  which 
good  men  have  differed,  and  do  now  differ.  But  thejr  are  called 
to  put  down  a  crime,  which  has  lost  nothing  of  its  original 
malignity  by  the  lapse  of  ages ;  but  has  become  more  highly 
aggravated  in  its  guilt  by  the  light  recently  poured  upon  it.  A 
crime,  did  we  say  i — Nay,  a  series,  and  complication  of  crimes — 
proceeding  daily  and  hourly  before  our  eyes, — in  the  name  and 
under  the  authoritv  of  the  !British  Sovereign  ;  supported  by  his 
tl^pt,  and  paid'  ror  by  the  money  of  his  people  ; — a  series  of 
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crimeB,  any  one  of  which,  }£  perpetrated  in  this  eoimtry,  would 
caU  for  the  gibbet  and  the  executioner  to  do  their  duty  on  the 
felcms  and  murde^ens  whom  we  are  at  this  very  moment  pro- 
tecting  and  cberifihiBg. 

But,  thirdly,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  anoUier  series  nf 
passages  in  the  same  Reporter,  which  seem,  in  the  actual  infiattu* 
ation  of  the  defender  of  this  bloody  and  atrocious  system^  suffi- 
ciently to  proy«  our  position.  The  pr0cuiBor  of  dissolution  has 
already  appeared. 

Quem  Deus  Tuk  peidfM  prius  dewentat 
The   throes  of  approaching  death  are  already  on  its  riotim^ 
whose  faltering  speech  and  erring  intellect  seem  to  mark  him 
as  no  longer  an  efficient  and  living  member  of  the  body  politic. 

What  are  the  symptoms  ?  Look  only  at  tbe  idocumeots  which 
the  upholders  and  defenders  of  thb  mass  of  abomination  have 
themselves  supplied  to  the  public,  in  ikmx  own  unhappy  case. 
Look  back  only  for  twelve  or  ^leen  mon^^a.  We  will  take  n^ 
wider  retrospect. 

First,  let  us  take  individuals. 

There  is  Lord  Seaford ;  in  all  other  pointo  a  man  of  sense  and 
discernment ;  see  him  approach  this  subject !  *  I^ook  next  at 
Sir  R.  F^quharf;  Sir  R.  Woodford]:;  Governor  Grant §; 
(General  Nicolay||;  Sir  C.  Brisbane  if;  Sir  Lowry  Cole**; 
Mr.  Irving;  and  Mr,  H.  Gurney;  MM. P. ft;  and, lastly,  ait 
Col.  Young  of  Demerara,  Protector  of  Slaves  1%% 

Look  next  at  larger  bodies  of  men : — at  legislatures — naj, 
at  whole  communities  of  alave^ndders.  A  few  examples  wiU 
-suffice. 

Look  at  the  island  of  Jamaica,  with  Mr.  Barret  as  their  oqgav  ^^ 
— ^at  the  Bahamas,  with  their  governor  at  their  head  |j|| ; — at  Eiea*- 
mndaf^T;  at  Nevis***  ;  at  Grenada  fff.  Look,  again,  atftbe 
planters  of  St.  Lucia  XXt  y  o^  Berhioe  §^^ ;  of  the  Mauritius  ^  i^ 
Nay,  look  at  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  whole  West-India  body, 
as  exemplified  in  its  writings  which  have  recently  appeared  m 

•  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  No.  XL.  pp.  291—308. 
t  Ibid.  Nos.  XLII.  XLIX.  L.  and  LI.       t  Ibid.  No.  XLIII.  pp.  853,  354. 
§  Ibid.  p.  345 ;  and  No.  XLVU.  p.  462— 468. 
II  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  No.  LII.  pp.  66,  67. 
If  Ibid.  pp.  75— 77. 

♦•  Ibid.  No.  XLin.  p.  367 ;  and  vol.  iii.  No.  LI.  pp.  45—49. 
tt  Ibid.  No.  XLIX.  pp.  5, 7.  Jt  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  No.  XLIII.  pp.  356— 35e. . 

§§  Ibid.  vol.  H.  No.  XJLIII.  pp.  341—345 ;  and  p.  370. 
m  Ibid.  voL  iii.  No.  LU.  p.  64.  %%  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  No.  Ul.  p.  65.  . 

**•  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  No.  LII.  p.  73.  fft  Ibid.  p.  67. 

at  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  No.  XUII.  p.  354. 
m  Ibid.  pp.  359—367. 

m  Ibid.  No.  XLII. ;  QDd  No.  XLIII.  p.  367;  and  No.  XLIV.;  and  r^.  irt. 
No.Ll.  pp.59— 5?.  * 
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this  very  city  *.  And,  as  if  there  were  no  exception  to  the  in-* 
fltience  of  this  contagious  infatuation,  wherever  slavery  enters 
as  an  element;  look-in  the  last  place,  to  the  many  excellent 
men  who  compose  the  governors  of  the  Christian  societies  for 
converting  the  Negro  Slaves,  and  for  propagating  the  Oospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  And  we  shall  see  even  tnese  venerated  indi- 
viduals, when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Antilles,  at  once 
yielding  up,  to  their  Creole  or  Creolized  agents,  the  keeping,  as 
it  were,  of  their  consciences,  and  the  guidance  and  controul  of 
their  reason ;  and  ranging  themselves  unwittingly  on  the  side  of 
falsehood,  imposture,  irreligion,  and  impietyf. 

What  can  we  say  to  all  this  ?  Only  what  we  have  saidr  Of 
a  system  so  supported,  and  producing  such  fruits,  what  can  any 
man  in  his  senses  say, — who  has  read  the  book  eitHer  of  common 
sense,  or  of  experience,  or  of  Scripture; — but  that,  in  the  Ian- 
^age  of  an  ancient  writer,  it  "  decaycth  and  waxeth  old,  and 
18  ready  to  vanish  away  ?  "  (Heb.  viii.  13). 

This  is  our  first  reason.  Our  remaining  reasons  will  not 
occupy  an  equal  space. 

2.  The  second  reason  is,  the  manifest  and  unquestionable 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  feelincs  and  sympathies  of 
the  community.  We  will  not  look  back  with  recollections  which 
might  tend  to  check  the  nascent  zeal  of  the  day,  or  to  prevent 
those  from  ioining  us  of  whom  we  had  long  hoped  better  things; 
and  who,  tuough  they  ought  to  have  been  the  first,  have  been 
among  the  last,  (the  most  lukewarm  and  sluggish),  in  a  cause 
where  the  duty  of  all  who  profess  to  lo?e  their  Saviour,  and  to 
love  their  fellow-men  without  distinction  of  clime  or  colour  as 
his  and  their  brethren,  and  for  his  sake,  yet  have  not  done  what 
they  could  or  ought — to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  profession. — 
But  better  times,  we  trust,  are  approaching ;  and  we  perceive, 
among  some  to  whom  we  now  alluae,  (of  every  name),  a  growing 
desire  to  redeem  the  time  they  have  wasted  in  listening  to  vain  and 
groundless  fears  and  scruples  and  obiections,  wholly  forgetful  of 
their  allegiance  to  Him  of  whom  they  boast  as  their  rightful 
Lord  ;  but  whose  cause  they  have  hitherto  deserted. 

3.  At  lenffth,  however, — after  the  endurance  of  two  centuries 
of  crime  and  blood  ;  of  torture  inflicted  under  British  authority; 
of  broken  hearts ;  of  wasted  lives ;  of  coldness  and  indifference 
to  every  claim  of  humanity  and  justice ; — we  are  now,  as  it  were, 
starting  from  the  sleep,  or  rather  dream,  of  our  own  fancied  good- 
ness, and  are  reminded  by  conscience,  that  we  have  been  wanting 
to  the  strongest  obligations  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  our- 

•  Anti-Slavcry  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  No.  XLV.  p.  432 ;  and  No.  XLVI.  p.  441— 
444 ;  and  vol.  iii.  No.  L.  pp.  24—30 ;  and  No.  LI.  pp.  33 — 35. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  u.  No.  Xn.;  Supplement  to  No.  XLIV. ;  No.  XLV.  pp.  420- 
427 ;  No.  XLVIL  pp.  455—462 ;  and  No.  XLVIIL  pp.  4W— 438. 
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idres  partakers  in  the  foul  crimes  that  have  now  been  denounced ; 
while  we  have  been  cherishing  the  idea  of  oor  spotless  innocence 
and  exemplary  benevolence;  of  our  religious  light  and  of  Christian 
perfection.  The  delusion,  we  trusty  is  at  an  end,  and  is  dis- 
sipated for  ever.  In  fact,  we  are,  ourselves,  as  a  nation,  now  on 
our  defence,  at  a  higher  bar  than  that  of  man  or  of  public 
opinion. — ^This  is  felt,  and  we  trust  will  be  felt,  more  ana  more 
every  day  that  Ood  spares  us  to  prepare  for  our  own  great  audit ; 
and  to  account  to  him  for  our  wasted  opportunities  of  good. 

4.  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  Ireland  is  now  alive  to  her  obliga- 
tions, and  has  added  seven  millions  to  our  ranks.  They  claim  for 
the  Negro  race  an  emancipation,  to  which  they  shew  themselves 
to  be  well  entitled,  by  considering  it  as  the  first  duty  of  grateful 
hearts  to  laboUF  to  impart  to  others  the  blessings  of  which  they 
themselves  have  newly  tasted .  Ireland  has  not  shared  in  our  guilt ; 
but  she  desires  to  assist  in  delivering  us  from  its  pollution  and  its 
punishment ;  and  has  begun  the  work  of  petitioning,  which,  we 
may  hope,  will,  in  this  case,  soon  produce  similar  enects  to  those 
which  have  now  enabled  her  to  buckle  on  her  armour,  and  to  raise 
her  voice,  (without  one  dissenting  or  discordant  note  from  Epi- 
scopalians, Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Emancipatists,  and  Non- 
emancipadsts),  in  favour  of  mercy,  and  humanity,  and  equal 
justice. 

6.  Nor  is  England  without  its  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale.  All, 
who  know  any  thin^  of  the  subject,  know,  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  mischievous  props  of  the  system  of  West-India 
Slavery,  was  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  had  attained  a  demi- 
official  character ;  and  knew  how,  with  an  unhappy  dexterity, 
to  convert  the  influence  thence  derived  to  the  purposes  of  the 
party  to  which  it  belonged.  For  two  or  three  ^^c^^t  i^  carried 
on  a  too  successful  warmre  against  truth  and  justice  and  human- 
ity and  honour ;  cheered  on  by  the  shouts  of  the  Colonial  Club. 

In  Februaiy  1823  (No.  LV.  p.  178),  it  commenced  its  war 
against  the  whole  race  of  Abolitionists.  In  the  following  De- 
cember (No.  LVIII.  p.  476),  appeared  its  first  grand  attack  upon 
the  Anti-slavery  Society;  and  from  that  hour  it  became,  for  three 
or  four  years,  the  favourite  text-book  of  the  West-Indian  party  at 
home,  and  of  the  more  ferocious  of  the  Colonial  journals  abroad. 

Its  first  gallant  effort  was  to  attempt  to  degrade  Mr.  Wilberforce 
(p.  479)  in  the  public  opinion,  at  a  time  when  that  revered  and 
cherished  individual  could  no  longer  (as  they  well  knew)  use  the 
eloquence  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk,  to  reduce  their 
pitiful  sneers  and  base  taunts  to  their  due  insignificance. 

This  was  followed  by  an  article  no  less  bitter,  but  still  more 
disingenuous;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  no  less  faithless 
and  injurious  to  the  Government  they  professed  to  serve,  than  to 
the  slaves,  to  whom  they  also  professea  to  wish  well. 
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Tbifi  article  put  an  end  to  the  forbearance  of  those  wfaomdiese 
hangers-OQ  at  the  public  offices  had  comiunedy  with  the  Colonial 
Club,  to  make  marks  for  the  finger  of  acorn  to  point  at.  And,  in 
two  months,  there  appeajred  "  a  Review  of  this  Quarterly  Reriew ; '' 
or  ''an  Exposure  of  the  enponeous  Opinions  promulgated  in  dut 
WodL  on  the  Subject  of  Colonial  Slavery/'  Since  that  time,  we 
do  not  recoUeot  to  have  ihad  our  bile  excited  by  one  sentence  Aom 
the  pen  of  this  wnter. — Indeed,  we  should  seaioely  have  known 
that  be  retained  any  vitaUty  as  to  this  question  fiur  four  ionff 
yeara^  4iad  he  not,  in  January  last,  given  some  ugns  of  life  ana 
malignity  <No.  LXXVILp.  181),  by  one  of  his  savage  crowk  att 
Sierra  Leone.  Tbis  colony  hi^  once  been  patroniaed  by  die 
Abolitionists.  But  for  twenty-two  long  years  it  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  friends  of  tliese  Reviewers^  who,  during  that 
time  (we  speak  before  those  who  know  the  fact),  had  not  cmly 
neither  asked  nor  taken  counsel  as  to  its  management,  but 
had  contrived  to  ruin  it  by  their  negleot,  and  then  to  throw  the 
blame  on  those,  whom  they  had  declined  to  consult,  and  who 
had  no  more  to  do  with  its  failure  than  the  Great  Mogul. 

This,  we  say,  was  our  erroneow  ^sonception  of  the  state  of 
this  able,  but  uncandid  and  insidious,  work;  when,  in  April  last, 
we  were  surprised  by  an  incidental  observation  occurring,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  at  p.  343  of  No.  LXXVIII.  The  passage  has 
been  already  quoted,  but  we  will  here  quote  it  again. 

''  With  regard  to  Jamaica,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  which  have  their  houses  of  assembly ;  their  systematic 
^f>positiQn  to  every  measure  proposed  by  the  King's  government, 
oonsid^ng  the  precarious  situation  in  which  they  standi  appears 
to  us  to  be  Utile  short  oftmsamity.  They  seem  not  to  know  that 
they  are  tottering  on  the  very  brink  of  a  volcano,  wAkh  the  first 
blast  of  a  trumpet  from  St.  Domingo  would  cause  to  explode, 
and  bury  in  one  comsnon  ruin,  man,  woman,  and  ckUd,  jis  it  is, 
nothing  but  the  King's  armed  force  preserves  them  from  destruc- 
tion. And  yet  these  silly  people  have  been«o  unwise  9B  to  refuse 
to  continue  the  supplies  which  they  are  bound  to  furnish  to  the 
troops  who  protect  them ;  nay,  even  to  throw  out  something  of  a  ' 
threat  to  sever  themselves  from  the  mother  country,  and  seek 
for  protection  elsewhere.  Is  it  possible  that  these  people  can 
for  a  moment  forget  that  England  protects  them  and  their  sugars 
at  the  expense  of  her  other  colonies  ?  Do  they  not  know,  that,  if 
she  were  to  admit  the  sugars  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mau- 
ritius" [Here  we  have  a  proof  of  ignorance,  which  makes  us  re- 
joice that  their  advocacy  of  our  cause  is  confined  to  twenty  lines] 
''on  the  payment  of  equal  duties;  or,  still  more  efiectually,  if 
she  were  to  levy  a  discnminating  duty  on  West  India  sugar,  the 
sun  of  their  prosperity  would  immediately  set  ?  Let  the  House 
of  Assembly  look  at  these  things,  and  desist  in  time  from  umm~ 
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or  abusing  its  uuthority,    by    a   vexatious   opposition   to   his 
M^estys  Government.'' 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  si^  of  the  tunes,  and  one  which 
gpeaks  Tolumes  to  those  who  are  initiated. 

6.  But  still  more  satisfactory  is  it  to  us  to  perceive  an  union 
of  sentiment  and  of  feeling  in  two  other  publications  of  the 
same  description,  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Westminster  Reviews ; 
which,  though  they  have  mutual  collisions  and  complaints  of 
their  own,  yet  have  waived  them  all,  like  the  Catholics  and 
Anti-Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  their  overwhelming  attachment  ta 
the  interests  of  their  common  humanity. 

Of  this  last  position  more  directly ; — ^but  incidentally  of  everr 
other  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  we  bow  pioceed  to  fiimiaa 
some  proof. 

Our  FIRST  proof  is  an  article  extracted  iron  Ae  Edinburgh 
Review,  of  Oct.  1824,  (No.  LXXXII.  p.  464,  8cc.>,  eontainmjg  a 
review  of  Mr.  Stephen's  Delineatioti  of  SUveryin  the  West  Indies, 
and  which  has  already  been  five  years  before  the  public.  That  in 
that  time  it  has  prod  uced,  (notwithstanding  die  zealous  activity  of 
the  Aberdeen  Anti-Slavery  Society,)  so  tittle  fruit;  we  pretend  not 
to  explain,  except  by  the  torpor  wnich,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  have 
seized,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  on  all  classes — in  Parliament 
and  out  of  ParTiament ;  Cnurchmen  and  Dissenters ;  Whies„ 
Tories,  and  Radicals ; — until  the  present  day  of  brighter  promise 
and  of  quickened  energy  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  us. 

We  trust  that  the  re-appearance  of  this  article,  at  this  moment^ 
will  make  an  impression  more  proportionate  to  its  £Edr  claims  on 
the  publie  attention. 

Tne  only  material  diange  it  has  u»deT8;one,  has  been  to> 
suppress  some  compliments  to  the  West  Indians  resident  in 
Oreat  Britain;  which,  though  in  1824  they  might  not  have 
appeared  unreasonable,  we  cannot  republish  under  our  sanction, 
smce  Uie  added  experience  of  fire  years  has  proved  them  to  be 
utterly  undeserved. 

The  NEXT  is  an  extract  firom  the  last  Number  of  the  West- 
minster Review.  And  this  is  an  article  not  only  of  rare  and 
singular  merit,  but  one  which,  is  most  seasonably  adapted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment.  Its  clear,  plain,  and 
intelligible  statements  are  only  to  be  outdone  by  the  force  and 
Inminottsness  of  its  arguments.  If  we  could  indulge  the  base 
passion  of  envy,  especially  in  suck  a  cause,  we  shomd  envy  the 
writer's  power  of  prodacmg  on  the  puUic  mind  the  effects 
which  the  popular  talents,  wherewith  the  great  Author  of  those 
talents  has  endowed  him,  enable  him  to  produce ; — were  it  not 
that  we  should  almost  shrink  from  the  heavy  responsibility,  both 
to.  God  and  man,  which  they  impose  upon  their  possessor. 
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IL— Extract  prom  the  Edinburgh  Revibw  of  October  1884, 

p.  464y  &c. 

Of  the  numerous  excellent  works  in  which  this  important  subject  has 
lately  been  discussed,  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
opponent  has  appeared,  sufficiently  intrepid  to  deny  his  statements,  or 
to  dispute  their  results.  The  more  decent  and  cautious  advocates  of 
Slavery  carefully  avoid  all  allusion  to  a  publication  which  they  feel  to 
be  unanswerable ;  and  the  boldest  content  themselves  with  misrepre- 
senting and  reviling  what  they  cannot  even  pretend  to  confute.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  slave-drivers 
and  their  supporters,  this  controversy  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
conducted  with  a  disingenuousness  and  a  bitterness  to  which  literary 
history  furnishes  no  parallel.  The  warfare  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
race  of  scribblers,  who,  like  the  mercenary  Mohawks,  so  often  our 
auxiliaries  in  Transatlantic  campaigns,  unite  the  indifference  of  the 
hireling  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cannibal ;  who  take  aim  from  an  ambush; 
and  who  desire  victory  only  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
scalping  and  torturing  the  vanquished. 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  freedom  have  often  boasted,  with 
honest  pride,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  hostile  sects  and  factions 
seemed,  when  Slavery  or  the  Slave-trade  were  in  question,  to  forget 
their  mutual  antipathies;— that  the  introduction  of  this  subject  was  to 
such  men,  what  the  proclamation  of  a  Crusade  was  to  the  warriors  of 
the  dark  ages, — a  signal  to  suspend  their  petty  disputes,  and  to  array 
themselves  under  the  same  holy  banner,  against  the  same  accursed 
enemy.— In  this  respect  the  slave-drivers  are  now  even  with  us.  They, 
too,  may  boast,  that,  if  our  cause  has  received  support  from  honest 
men  of  all  religious  and  political  parties,  theirs  has  tended,  in  as  great 
a  degree,  to  combine  and  conciliate  every  form  of  violence  and  illibe- 
rality.  Tories  and  radicals,  prebendaries  and  field-preachers,  are  to 
be  found  in  their  ranks.  The  only  requisites  for  one  who  aspires  to 
enlist,  are  a  front  of  brass  and  a  tongue  of  venom. 

'  Omnigenunaque  Deum  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubii 
Contra  Neptunum  et  Venerem,  contraque  Miuervam 
Tela  tenent.* 

But  it  is  neither  on  facts  nor  on  arguments  that  Slavery  seems  now 
to  depend  for  protection.  It  neither  doubles,  nor  stands  at  bay.  It 
has  neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  hare,  nor  the  intrepidity  of  the  lion. 
It  defends  itself,  like  a  hunted  polecat,  by  the  loathsomeness  with 
which  it  taints  the  atmosphere  around  it ;  and  hopes  to  escape  by 
disgusting  those  whom  it  can  neither  weary  nor  subdue.  We  could 
say  much  on  this  subject.  But  the  sum  is,  that  *  the  worm  will  do 
bis  kind  '—and  we  have  a  more  important  task  to  perform.  It  is  our 
intention  to  analyze,  very  concisely,  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Stephen ;  and  afterwards  to  offer  to  our  readers  some  remarks  which 
the  perusal  of  it  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Stephen  begins  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 
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Colonial  Sla?e-laws.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  tn  England,  that 
there  exists  some  known  local  law  in  the  Colonies,  distinct  from  the  law 
of  England,  by  which  the  bondage  of  the  Negro  has  been  introduced 
and  defined.  Hiere  is,  however,  no  such  law.  The  Colonists  could, 
at  no  time,  venture  to  present  an  act  for  sucli  a  purpose  to  an  English 
Sovereign.  The  Spanish  conquerors  and  the  roving  pirates  of  the 
Antilles  had  established  that  state:  and  the  English  settlers  considered 
themselves  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  the  original  de^ilers  of 
America.  Those  rights,  as  thej  at  ^t  time  existed,  may  be  summed 
ap  in  one  short  and  terrible  maxim,  that  the  slave  is  the  absolute  pro^ 
perty  of  the  master.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  known ;  because, 
although  a  few  restraining  statutes  have  of  late  years  been  passed,  this 
odious  principle  is  still  the  basis  of  all  West-Indian  legislation.  It  is 
pre-supposed  in  all  meliorating  acts.  It  is  the  rule,  and  the  restraints 
are  exceptions.  In  the  benefits  which  every  other  JBnglish  subject  de- 
rives from  the  common  law,  the  Negro  has  no  share.  His  master  may 
lawfully  treat  him  as  he  pleases,  except  in  pomts  regulated  by  express 
enactment. 

Mr.  Stephen  proceeds  to  analyze  the  legal  nature  of  the  relation 
between  the  master  and  the  slave.  Throughout  the  West  Indies, 
Slavery  is  a  constrained  service;  a  service  without  wages.  In  some 
of  the  Colonies,  indeed,  there  are  acts  which  affect  to  regulate  the 
time  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  the  subsistence  which  shall  be  given 
in  return.  But,  from  causes  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  these 
acts  are  nugatory.  In  other  islands,  even  these  ostensible  reforms 
have  not  taken  place  ;  and  the  owner  may  legally  give  his  slaves  as 
much  to  do,  and  as  little  to  eat,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

In  all  the  islands,  the  master  may  legally  imprison  his  slave.  In 
all  the  isUnds  he  may  legally  flog  hhn ;  and  in  some  of  the  islands  he 
may  l^ally  flog  him  at  his  disoretion.  The  best  of  the  meliorating 
acts  promise  little,  and  perform  less.  By  some  of  them  it  is  enacted, 
that  the  slave  shall  not  be  flogged,  till  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
last  flogging ;  by  others,  that  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  lashes  in  one  day.  These  laws,  useless  as  they  are,  have 
a  meaning.  But  there  are  others  which  add  insult  to  cruelty.  In 
some  of  die  Colonial  codes  there  are  facetious  provisions,  thiat  the 
slave  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  one 
time,  or  for  one  fault.  What  is  the  l^al  definition  of  a  time?  Or 
who  are  the  legal  judges  of  a  fault  ?  If  the  master  should  choose  to 
say  that  it  is  a  foult  in  his  slave  to  have  woolly  hair,  whom  does  the 
law  authorise  to  contradict  him  ? 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  capital  crime. 
But  the  West-Indian  rules  of  evidence  render  the  execution  of  the 
laws  on  this  subject  almost  impossible.  The  most  atrocious  kinds  of 
mutilation^even  those  which  in  England  are  punished  with  death — 
when  committed  upon  the  person  of  a  slave,  subjedT^he  offender  only 
to  a  fine,  or  to  a  short  imprisonment.  In  Dominica,  for  instance,  '  to 
maim,  deface,  mutilate,  or  cruelly  torture '  a  slave,  is  a  crime  which  is 
to  be  expiated  by  a  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  currency 
(W.  starling),  or  by  impriisonment,  not  exceeding  the  term  of  three 
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months.  By  the  law  of  Jamaica^  a  roaster  who  perpetrates  any  outrage 
short  of  murder  on  the  person  of  his  slave,  is  subject  to  a  fine,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  currency  (70/.  sterling),  or  to  impri- 
sonment, not  exceeding  the  term  of  twelve  months.  In  very  atrocious 
cases,  the  court  may  direct  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  But 
this,  though  a  benefit,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Negro,  is  a  very  slight 
aggravation  of  the  punishment  of  the  master  :  at  most,  it  is  only  an 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  fine  :  and  as  the  possession  of  a  slave 
who  has  been  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  him  helpless,  is 
rather  burdensome  than  profitable,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  really 
an  advantage  to  the  criminal. 

If  these  terrible  prerogatives  were  confined  to  the  master  alone,  the 
condition  of  the  slave  would  be  sufficiently  wretched.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  without  alleviations.  The  proprietor  might  sometimes  be  re- 
strained by  a  sense  of  his  pecuniary  interest,  if  not  by  higher  conside- 
rations, from  those  extreme  outrages,  against  which  the  law  affords  so 
scanty  a  protection.  At  all  events,  during  his  absence  his  Negroes 
would  enjoy  an  interval  of  security.  Unhappily,  the  Colonial  codes 
permit  all  the  representatives  and  agents  of  the  master — black  and 
white,  bond  and  free — to  exercise  most  of  his  despotic  powers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  slave  has  no  legal  property  in  his  own  body. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  has  no  property  in  any  thing 
else  ;  that  all  his  acquisitions  belong,  like  himself,  to  his  master.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  chattel.  We  should  rather  say,  that,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  rapacity  and  tyranny,  he  is  alternately  considered  as  real  and  as 
personal  property.  He  may  be  sold  or  bequeathed  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  master.  He  may  be  put  up  to  auction,  by  process  of  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  master.  In  either  of  these 
ways  he  may  be,  in  a  moment,  torn  for  ever  firom  his  home,  his  asso- 
ciates, his  own  children.  He  is,  in  addition  to  this,  legally  a  subject 
of  mortgages,  demises,  leases,  settlements  in  tail,  in  remainder,  and  in 
reversion.  The  practice  of  raising  money  on  this  species  of  property, 
is  favoured  by  the  laws  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  equally  fatal 
to  the  owner  and  to  the  slave.  It  is  fatal  to  the  owner,  because  it 
enables  him  to  risk  capital  not  his  own  in  the  precarious  lottery  of  the 
West-Indian  sugar  trade.  It  is  fatal  to  the  slave,  because,  in  the  first 
plactf,  while  it  leaves  to  the  master  all  his  power  to  oppress,  it  deprives 
him  of  his  power  to  manumit;  and  secondly,  because  it  leads  the 
master  to  keep  possession  of  his  Negroes,  and  to  compel  them  to 
labour,  when  be  has  no  prospect  of  holding  them  long,  and  is  therefore 
naturally  inclined  to  make  as  much  by  them,  and  to  spend  as  little 
upon  them,  as  possible ;  a  fact  amply  proved  by  the  miserable  state  in 
which  the  gang  is  generally  found,  when  transferred  from  the  ruined 
planter  to  the  half-ruined  mortgagee. 

Such  is  the  legal  condition  of  the  Negro,  considered  with  reference 
to  his  master.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  firee  persons  in  general. 

He  is  not  competent  to  be  a  party  to  any  civil  action,  either  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant ;  nor  can  he  be  received  as  informant  or  prose- 
cutor against  any  person  of  free  condition*    He  is  protected  only  as  a 
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bone  it  protected  in  this  ooimtrj.  His  owner  maj  bring  an  action 
against  any  person  who  may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  services. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  slave  may  sustain  many  civil  injuries,  to  which 
this  circuitous  noode  of  obtaining  redresa  is  not  applicable  ;  and  even 
when  it  is  applicable,  the  damages  are  awarded,  not  to  the  injured 
party,  but  to  his  master.  The  protection  which  indictments  and 
criminal  informations  afford,  is  also  of  very  narrow  extent.  Many 
crimes  which,  when  committed  against  a  White  man,  are  considered  as 
most  atrocious,  may  be  committed  by  any  White  man  against  a  slave 
with  perfect  impunity.  To  rob  a  slave,  for  instance,  is,  in  most  of  the 
islands,  not  even  a  misdemeanor.  In  this  case,  the  grand  principle  of 
Colonial  law  is  suspended.  The  property  of  a  slave,  it  seems,  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  his  owner  for  the  purpose  of  oppression,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  By  the  meliorating  laws  of  some 
of  the  Colonies,  the  crime  of  highway  robbery  upon  a  Negro  is  punished 
by  a  fine,  which  in  no  case  exceeds  thirty  pounds  currency. 

B«t  this  is  ndt  all.  The  natural  right  of  self-defence  is  denied  to 
the  slave.  By  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  islands,  a  slave  who  should 
defend  himself  from  murder  or  torture,  to  the  injury  of  a  White  person, 
though  such  White  person  should  possess  no  authority  whatever  over 
him,  might  be  punished  with  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  respecting  the  evidence  of  slaves — laws 
which  the  Colonists  stoutly  defend — and  with  reason  ;  for,  while  these 
remain  unaltered,  the  meliorating  acts,  feeble  at  best,  must  always  be 
utterly  inefficient.  The  testimony  of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  not 
admissible  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  White  person.  To 
this  general  rule  there  are,  in  one  or  two  Colonies,  some  trivial  and 
worthless  exceptions.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  every  crime  may  be 
easily  perpetrated  in  a  community  of  which  only  one  member  in  ten 
or  fifteen  is  a  competent  witness.  The  only  excuse  we  ever  heard 
made  for  so  disgraceful  a  state  of  law  is  this,  that  the  Negroes  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath,  and,  in  fact,  are 
scarcely  responsible  beings.  But  from  this  excuse  the  legislators  of 
the  Antilles  have  excluded  themselves,  by  enacting,  that  a  slave  who 
commits  perjury,  in  a  criminal  cause,  against  another  slave,  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  prisoner,  if  convicted,  would  have 
suffered.  If  a  slave  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  why  is  he 
admitted  as  a  witness  against  any  human  being  ?  Why  k  he  punished, 
in  some  cases,  with  death,  for  an  offence  which  subjects  his  more  en- 
lightened, and  therefore  more  guilty,  master,  only  to  transportation  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations which  are  required  in  a  witness,  why  is  he  not  suffered  to  ap- 
pear against  a  European  ? 

But  we  must  proceed.  The  slave,  thus  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  is  subject  to  all  its  restraints.  He  undergoes  the 
miseries  of  a  beast  of  burden,  without  enjoying  its  immunities.  He 
is  bound,  notwithstanding  that  alleged  inferiority  of  his  understanding, 
which  is  admitted  as  a  reason  for  curtailing  his  rights  but  not  for 
lightening  his  responsibility,  by  the  whole  of  the  Criminal  code  which 
is  in  force  against  free  persons.     And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  sub- 
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jected  to  another  most  unjust  and  cruel  code»  made  for  his  dass 
alone.  If  he  flies  from  the  Colony,  he  is  put  to  death.  If  he  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  plantation  to  which  he  is  attached,  without 
a  written  permission,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished.  Actions  in 
themselves  perfectly  innocent — buying  or  selling  certain  goods  in  a 
market,  raising  certain  descriptions  of  produce,  'possessing  certain 
species  of  live  stock — are  crimes  for  which  the  Negro  is  punished, 
unless  he  can  produce  a  written  authority  from  his  owner.  To  beat  a 
drum,  to  blow  a  horn,  to  dance,  to  play  at  quoits,  to  throw  squibs, 
to  make  fire- works,  are  all  offences  when  committed  by  a  slave,  and  sub* 
ject  him  to  the  cruel  chastisement  of  the  whip.  When  things  merely 
indifferent  are  visited  with  such  severe  penalties,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  real  delinquencies  are  not  very  mercifully  dealt  with* 
In  &ct,  many  actions  for  which  a  White  man  is  only  imprisoned,  or 
otherwise  slightly  punished,  if  punished  at  all,  are  capital  crimes  when 
committed  by  a  slave.  Such  are,  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steal,  to 
the  value  of  12d.  currency ;  killing  anv  animal  of  the  value  of«6s. ; 
uttering  mutinous  words ;  and  a  long  list  of  equally  heinous  crimes. 
IVe  have  already  mentioned  the  infiunous  law  on  the  subject  of  perjury. 
Another  of  a  most  kingly  character  is  in  force  in  the  same  islands. 
To  *  compass  or  imagine  the  death '  of  any  of  the  White  inhabitants 
(God  bless  their  majesties !)  is  an  enormity  for  which  a  slave  is  punish- 
ed  with  death.    It  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance ! 

Such  te  the  penal  code  to  which  dne  slaves  are  subject.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  tried  is,  if  possible,  still  more  disgraceful.  On 
charges  which  do  not  affect  their  lives,  a  single  Justice,  or  two  at  roost, 
are  competent  to  decide.  In  capital  cases,  several  Justices  must  at-* 
tend,  and,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  a  Jury  is  summoned — if  tliat  name 
can  be  applied  where  there  is  neither  parity  of  condition  nor  right  of 
challenge.  No  previous  investigation  takes  place  before  a  Grand 
Jury.  In  most  of  the  islands  no  record  is  drawn  up :  in  some,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  execution  shall  immediately  follow  the  sentence. 
The  prisoner  is  novo  sufficiently  lucky  to  be  hanged  ;  but  formerly  it 
was  not  unusual  to  inflict  what  the  Colonial  codes  styled  '  exemplary 
punishment.'  When  it  was  thought  expedient  to  exercise  this  right, 
the  offender  was  roasted  alive,  hung  up  in  irons  to  perish  by  thirst,  or 
shut  up  in  a  cage  and  starved  to  death !  These  punishments  were 
commonly  reserved  for  wretches  who  had  committed  the  diabolical 
crime  of  insurrection  against  the  just  and  paternal  government,  of 
which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  delineate  the  excellence. 

The  bondage,  of  which  we  have  given  this  description,  is  hereditary* 
It  is  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  the  slave  to  the  remotest  generations. 
The  law  does  not  compel  his  master  to  enfranchise  him,  on  receiving 
a  fair  price:  on  the  contrary,  it  has  actually  interfered  to  prevent 
the  master,  even  when  so  inclined,  flrom  giving  him  his  liberty.  In 
some  of  the  islands,  a  direct  tax  was  imposed  on  manumission ;  and 
in  all,  the  encouragement  which  is  given  to  the  practice  of  raising 
money  on  Negroes  by  mortgage,  tended  to  obstruct  their  liberation. 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  is  confined  to  Negroes  and  People  of 
Cok)ur.    This  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  the  slavery  of  the  New 
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World ;  Aod  iu  effects  are  most  calamitous.  The  external  peciiliari* 
ties  of  the  Afncan  race  are  thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Co- 
lonists with  erery  thing  degrading,  and  are  considered  as  the  disgust* 
log  livery  of  the  most  abject  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  FVee 
Negroes  and  Mulattoes  he  under  so  many  legal  disabilities,  and  ex- 
perience such  contemptuous  treatment,  that  their  condition  can  be 
esteemed  desirable  only  when  compared  with  the  bondage  to  which  it 
has  succeeded.  Of  the  rules  to  which  this  class  is  subjected,  we  shall 
notice  only  one  of  the  most  odious.  We  speak  of  the  nresumptton 
against  liberty,  which  is  a  recognised  principle  of  Colonial  law.  The 
West*Indian  maxim  is,  that  every  N^o  and  Mulatto  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  slave,  till,  by  documentary  evidence,  he  can  be  proved 
to  be  otherwise.  It  may  be  notorious,  that  he  has  been  free  since  he 
first  resided  in  the  cobny — that  he  has  lived  twenty  years  in  England 
— that  he  is  a  citixen  of  Hayti,  or  Columbia.  All  this  is  immaterial. 
If  he  cannot  produce  a  deed  of  manumission,  he  is  liable  to  be  put 
up  to  sale  bypublic  auction !  On  this  subject  remarks  would  be 
superfluous.    Thank  God,  we  are  writing  for  a  free  people ! 

We  have  not  alluded  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Stephen's  work  in  which 
the  lamentable  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction 
is  described;  because  the  evil  has  been  universally  acknowledged,  and 
something  intended  for  a  remedy  has  at  last  been  provided.  The 
imagined  specific,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Esta* 
blisbment.  This  measure,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  intended ;  but  we 
feel  convinced,  that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms,  it  will  prove 
almost  wholly  useless.  The  immorality  and  irreligton  of  the  slaves 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and  personal  degra- 
dation. They  are  not  considered  by  the  law  as  human*  beings ;  and 
they  have  therefore,  in  some  measure,  ceased  to  be  human  beings. 
Hiey  must  become  men  before  they  can  become  Christians.  A  great 
effect  may,  under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  par- 
ticular individuals :  but  those  who  believe  that  any  extensive  effect 
can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  this  miserable  race,  may 
believe  in  the  fomous  conversion  wrought  by  St.  Antony  on  the  fish. 
Can  a  preacher  prevail  on  his  hearers  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal 
duties,  m  a  country  where  no  protection  is  given  to  their  conjugal 
rights;  in  a  country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  master,  or  by  a  process  of  law,  be,  in  an  instant,  separated 
for  ever  ?  Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in  colonies 
where  the  law  appoinu  that  time  for  the  markets  ?  Is  there  any  lesson 
which  a  Christian  minister  is  more  solemnly  bound  to  teach ;  is  there 
any  lesson  which  it  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  more  important 
for  a  convert  to  learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
unlawful  commands  of  superiors  ?  Are  the  new  pastors  of  the  slaves 
to  inculcate  this  principle,  or  not  ?  In  other  words,  are  the  slaves  to 
remain  uninstructed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  Christian  morality,  or 
are  their  teachers  to  be  hanged  ?  This  is  the  alternative.  We  all  re- 
member, that  it  was  made  a  charge  against  Mr.  Smith  that  he  had 
read  an  inflammatory  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  congregation  !  Ex- 
cellent encouragement  for  their  future  teachers  ^'  to  declare  unto  them/' 
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acoording  to  the  expression  of  an  old  diyine,  far  too  Methodistical  to 
be  considered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indies,  '*  the  whole  counsel 
of  God!" 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed  religious 
instruction  ;  and  they  are  in  the  right.     They  know,  though  their  mis- 
informed friends  in  England  do  not  know,  that  Christianity  and  slavery 
cannot  long  exist  together.     At  every  step  which  the  Negro  makes  in 
the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong,  he  will  learn  to 
reprobate  more  and  more  the  system  under  which  he  lives.     He  will 
not  indeed  be  so  prone  to  engage  in  rash  and  foolish  tumults ;  but  he 
will  be  as  willing  as  he  now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more 
capable  of  struggling  with  effect.     The  forms  in  which  Christianity 
has  been  at  different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty; 
but  wherever  the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms — in  France,  during 
the  wars  of  the  Huguenots ;  in  Holland,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
n.;  in   Scotland,    at   the  time  of  the   Reformation;   in   England, 
through  the  whole  contest  against  the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to 
their  expulsion ;  in  New-England,  through  its  whole  history — in  every 
place,  in  every  age,  it  has  inspired  a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a 
love  of  freedom !   It  would  be  thus  in  the  West  Indies.   The  attempu 
which  have  been  made  to  press  a  few  detached  texts  into  the  cause  of 
tyranny,  have  never  produced  any  extensive  effect.    Those  who  cannot 
refute  them  by  reasoning  and  comparison,  will  be  hurried  forward  by 
the  sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  madness  o£  wounded  affection. 
All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  they 
will  never  suffer  religious  instruction  to  be  unreservedly  given  to  ^  the 
slaves.     In  that  case,  the  Establishment  will  degenerate  into  a  job. 
This  is  no  chimerical  apprehension.    There  have  been  clergymen  in 
the  West  Indies  for  many  years  past ;  and  what  have  they  done  for 
the  Negroes  ?  In  what  have  they  conduced,   either  to  their  temporal 
or  to  their  spiritual  welfare  ?    Doubtless,  there  have  been  respectable 
men  among  them.     But  is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  benefices  of  the 
Colonies  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  the  outcasts  of  English  so- 
ciety— ^men  whom  the  inhabitants  would  not  venture  to  employ  as 
book-keepers,  yet  whom  they  desired  to  retain  as  boon  companions? 
Any  person,  who  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary  papers  which  contain 
the  answers  returned  by  the  Colonial  Clergy  to  certain  queries  sent 
out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see  some  curious  instances 
of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the  levity  of  that  body.     Why 
should  the  new  Establishment  be  less  corrupt  than  the  old  ?     The 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its 
securities  are  much  greater.     It  has  Bishops,  no  doubt ;  and  when  we 
observe  that  bishops  are  more  active  than  their  inferiors,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  on 
the  other*. 

Those  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.    <  God,'  says  old  Hooker 
(no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments),  *  first  assigned  Adam  main- 

•  Sec  An ti-Slavei7  Reporter,  No.  4-1,  No.  44,  Supplement  to  No.  46,  No.  47,  and 
No.4«. 
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'  tenance  for  life,  and  then  app6inted  him  a  law  to  obaefve.'  Our 
rulers  would  have  done  well  to  imitate  the  example, — to  give  some 
security  to  the  hearth  and  to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  they  sent 
him  Bishops,  Archdeacons,  Chancellors,  and  Chapters. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ever  of  some 
of  the  prbdpal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the  Colonists  *.  If  those 
who  conscientiously  support  slavery  be  open  to  conviction,  if  its  dis- 
honest  advocates  be  susceptible  of  shame,  they  can  surely  never  again 
resort  to  that  mode  of  defence,  which  they  have  so  often  employed 
when  hard  pressed  by  some  particular  case  of  oppression.  On  such 
occasions  their  cry  has  been,  <  These  are  individual  instances :  you 

*  must  not  deduce  general  conclusions  from  them.  What  would  you 
<  say,  if  we  were  to  form  our  estimate  of  English  society  from  the 

*  Police  Reports,  or  the   Newgate  Calendar  ?    Look  at  the   rules, 

*  and  not  at  the  exceptions.'  Here,  then,  we  have  those  boasted 
rules.  And  what  are  they  ?  We  find  that  the  actions  which  other  so- 
cieties punish  as  crimes,  are  in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  by  law  ;— 
that  practices  of  which  England  affords  no  example  but  in  the  records 
of  the  jail  and  tlie  gibbet,  are  there  suffered  to  exist  unpunished ;— 
that  atrocities  may  there  be  perpetrated  in  the  drawing-room  or  in  the 
market-place,  on  the  persons  ot  untried  and  unconvicted  individuals, 
which  here  would  scarcely  find  an  asylum  in  the  vaults  of  the  Blood- 
bowl  House. 

Is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  most  fully  established,  to  say 
that  we  too  have  our  crimes  ?  Unquestionably,  under  all  systems, 
however  wise;  under  all  circumstances,  however  fortunate;  the  passions 
of  men  will  incite  them  to  evil.  The  most  vigilant  police,  the  most 
rigid  tribunals,  the  severest  penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon 
avarice  and  revenge.  What,  then,  must  be  the  case  where  these  re- 
straints are  withdrawn  ?  In  England,  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for  every 
injury.  If  the  first  Pnnce  of  the  Blood  were  to  treat  the  poorest 
pauper  in  St.  Giles's,  as  the  best  code  in  the  West  Indies  authorizes  a 
master  to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  he  had  never 
been  bom.  Yet  even  here  we  find,  that,  wherever  power  is  given,  it 
is  occasionally  abused ;  that  magistrates,  not  having  the  fear  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  before  their  eyes,  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of 
injustice  and  tyranny ;  that  even  parents  will  sometimes  starve,  torture, 
and  murder  the  helpless  beings  to  whom  they  have  given  life.  And  b 
it  not  evident,  that  where  there  are  fewer  checks  there  will  be  more 
cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written  code.  Many 
things,  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are  cruel  and  un- 
just in  theory :  but  we  are  assured  that  the  feeling  of  the  Colonists 
renders  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  lenient  and  liberal.    We 

*  Mr.  Stephen's  work  was  published  in  1823,  and  reviewed  in  1824.  Six  years 
have  passed,  and  Mr.  Stephen's  delineation  is  still  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  Slave  laws  in  our  colonies.  The  slight  variations  which  have  taken  place  in 
colonies  having  legislatures  of  their  own,  have  effected  no  real  change  in  toe  law. 
—See  Anti-Slavery  Keporter  No.  52,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to 
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answer,  that  public  feeling,  though  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  laws, 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  miserable  and  inefficient  sub- 
stitute for  them.  The  rules  of  evidence  on  which  public  opinion  pro* 
ceeds  are  defective,  and  its  decisions  are  capricious.  Its  condemnation 
frequently  spares  the  guilty,  and  falls  on  the  innocent.  It  is  terrible 
to  sensitive  and  generous  minds ;  but  it  is  disregarded  by  those  whose 
hardened  depravity  most  requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees,  liow- 
ever  salutary,  unless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger 
sanctions  of  legislation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ;  and,  with 
principles  which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent  infhustion  amounts 
to  a  repeal.  Nothing  that  is  very  common  can  be  very  digracefbl. 
Thus  public  opinion,  when  not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is 
first  defied,  and  then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wicked- 
ness ;  at  last  is  become  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  o^  slavery,  public  opinion 
must  be  utterly  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  slaves  themselves  goes  for  npthing.  The  desire  which 
we  feel  toobtain  the  approbation,  and  to  avoid  the  censure,  of  our  neigh*- 
bours,  is  no  innate  or  universal  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  consideration  of  the  power  which  others  possess  to 
serve  or  to  injure  us.  The  good-will  of  the  lower  orders  is  courted 
only  in  countries  where  they  possess  political  privileges,  and  where 
there  is  much  that  they  can  give,  and  much  that  they  can  take  away. 
Their  opinion  is  important  or  unimportant,  in  proportion  as  their  legal 
rights  are  great  or  small.  It  can,  therefore,  never  be  a  substitute  for 
legal  rights.  Does  a  Smithfield  drover  care  for  the  love  or  hatred 
of  his  oxen  ?  And  yet  his  oxen,  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  me- 
liorating act,  are  scarcely  in  a  more  -unprotected  condition  than  the 
slaves  in  our  islands. 

The  opinion,  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  privileged  order  itself. 
A  vast  authority  is  entrusted  to  the  master — the  law  imposes  scarcely 
any  restraints  upon  him — and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place 
of  all  other  checks  will  be  fiilly  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those 
who  participate  in  his  power  and  his  temptations.  This  may  be  reason 
at  Kingston ;  but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster  ?  We  are  not  inveighing 
against  tlie  White  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  are  naturally  more  cruel  or  more  sensual  than  ourselves. 
But  we  say  that  they  are  men :  and  they  desire  to  be  considered  as 
angels !  We  say,  as  angels ;  for  to  no  human  being,  however  generous 
and  beneficent,  to  no  philanthrppist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  church,  could 
powers  like  theirs  be  safely  entrusted.  Such  authority  a  parent  ought 
not  to  have  over  his  children. — They  ask  very  complacently,  ^  Are 
we  men  of  a  different  species  from  yourselves  ?  We  come  among 
you ;  we  mingle  with  you  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ;  we 
buy  and  sell  with  you  on  'Change  in  the  morning;  we  dance  with 
your  daughters  in  the  evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not 
our  dinners  good?  Are  we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers,  generous 
benefactors  ?  Are  not  our  names  in  the  subscription  list  of  all  your, 
charities?   And  can  you  believe  that  we  are  such  monsters  as  the 
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Saints  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can  you  imagine,  that  by  merely  crossing 
the  Arkintic  we  acquire  a  new  nature  ?'  We  reply,  You  are  not  men 
of  a  diflTerent  species  from  ourselves ;  and  therefore  we  will  not  give 
you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to  trust  ourselves.  We 
know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours ;  we  know  that  your  restraints 
are  fewer ;  and  therefore  we  know  that  your  crimes  roust  be  greater. 
Are  despotic  sovereigns  men  of  harder  hearts  by  nature  than  their 
subjects?  are  they  born  with  an  hereditary  thirst  for  blood,  with  a 
natural  incapacity  for  friendship?  Surely  not.  Yet  what  is  their 
general  character?  False— ^ruel — licentious — ungrateful.  Many  of 
them  have  performed  single  acts  of  splendid  generosity  and  heroism  ; 
a  few  may  be  named  whose  general  administration  has  been  salutary  ; 
but  scarcely  one  has  passed  through  life  without  committing  at  least 
some  one  atrocious  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  which  restricting 
laws  would  have  saved  him.  If  our  own  king  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
a  private  man,  he  might  have  torn  his  wife's  ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap-- 
dog :  he  was  a  king,  and  he  cut  off  her  head-t»not  that  his  passions 
were  more  brutal  than  those  of  many  other  men,  but  that  they 
were  less  restrained.  How  many  of  the  West-Indian  overseers  can 
boast  of  the  piety  and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  ?  Yet,  in^a  single 
moment  of  anger,  that  prince  destroyed  more  innocent  people  than  al) 
the  ruffians  of  Europe  stab  in  Afty  years.  Thus  it  is  with  a  mastec  ia 
the  colonies.  We  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  good-natured  m|m,  but 
aubject,  like  other  men,  to  occasional  fiu  of  passion.  He  give^  ai| 
order :  it  is  slowly  or  negligently  executed.  In  England,  he  wdu14 
grumble,  perhaps  swear  a  little  :  in  the  West  Indies,  the  law 
empowers  him  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on  the  loiterer.  Are  we 
very  uncharitable  in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  his 
privilege  ? 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in  England 
will  be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  is  so 
capricious  and  inconsistent  as  the  compassion  of  men.  The  Romans 
were  people  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves— they  loved 
-their  friends,  they  cried  at  tragedies,  they  gave  money  to  beggars — 
yet  we  know  their  fondness  for  gladiatorial  shows*  When,  by  order 
of  Pompey,  some  elephants  were  tortured  in  the  amphitheatre,  the 
audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  yells  and  contortions  by  which  the 
poor  creatures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they  burst  forth  into  execra^ 
tions  against  their  favourite  general.  The  same  people,  in  the  same 
place,  had  probably  often  given  the  fatal  twirl  of  the  thumb  which 
condemned  some  gallant  barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our  own 
time,  many  a  man  shoots  partridges  in  such  numbers  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  bury  them,  who  would  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  himself 
with  the  equally  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  diversion,  of  catching 
flies  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  The  drover  goads  oxen — tlie  fish- 
monger crimps  cod — the  dragoon  sabres  a  Frenchman — the  Spanish 
Inquisition  bums  a  Jew — the  Irish  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic. 
These  persons  are  not  necessarily  destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of  them 
would  shrink  from  any  cruel  employment,  except  that  to  which  his 
situation  has  familiarized  him. 
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There  it  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will  ever  convince 
the  people  of  England  that  their  practice  is  merciful,  and  that  is,  by 
making  their  laws  merciful.  We  cannot  understand  why  men  should 
so  tenaciously  fight  for  powers  which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise. 
If  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  master  be  nominal,  and  not  real,  let 
him  cede  them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever.  Let  him 
oede  them  for  his  own  honour ;  let  him  cede  them  in  compliance 
with  the  desire — the  vain  and  superfluous  desire,  we  will  8uppose---of  the 
people  of  England.  Is  the  repeal  of  laws  which  have  become  obso* 
Jete,  is  the  prohibition  of  crimes  which  are  never  committed,  too 
great  a  return  for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds—for 
a  protecting  duty  most  injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  England  and 
the  cultivators  of  Hindostan — for  an  army,  which  alone  protects  from 
inevitable  ruin  the  lives  and  possessions  of  the  Colonists  ? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West-Indian  manners  give  protection 
even  to  tliose  extreme  enormities  against  which  the  West- Indian  laws 
provide.  We  have  already  adverted  to  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
sophisms  of  our  opponents.  '  Why,*  t|iey  exclaim,  *  is  our  whole  body 
to  be  censured  for  the  depravity  of  a  few  ?  Every  society  has  its  mis* 
oreants.  If  we  had  our  Hodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell  t  if  we  had 
our  Uuggins,  you  had  your  Wall.  No  candid  reasoner  will  ground 
featcal  charges  on  individual  cases.*  The  refutation  is  simple.  When 
a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent  guilt,  it  ought  to  bear  the  blame 
of  it. '  Wickedness,  when  punished,  is  disgraceful  only  to  the  offender  t 
unpunished,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society.  Our  charge 
against  the  Colonists  is,  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among  them» 
but  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance.  Since 
the  West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate  Calendar,  we 
will  place  side  by  side  a  leaf  from  that  melancholy  register,  and 
another  from  the  West-Indian  annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  governor  at  Goree.  In  that  situation  he  flogged  a 
man  to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  indicted  for  murder.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent.  For  twenty 
years  he  remained  in  exile ;  for  twenty  years  the  English  people 
retained  the  impression  of  his  crime  uneflaced  within  their  hearts.  He 
shifted  his  residence — he  disguised  his  person^he  changed  his  name — 
still  their  eyes  were  upon  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good.  At  lengthy 
conceiving  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  be  returned.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  an  innumerable 
multitude*. 

'  Edward  Huggins  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged  upwards 
of  twenty  slaves,  in  the  public  market-place,  with  sudi  severity  as  to 
produce  the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin  the  constitutions  of  many.  He 
had  grossly  violated  the  law  of  the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to 
such  inflictions.    He  had  violated  it  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence 


*  Wo  should  be  ikr,  indeed,  from  applauding  those  shouts,  if  tbej  were  the 
exultation  of  cruelty ;  but  they  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  Court  favour  ^'as 
about  to  save  the  criminal ;  and  the  feeling  expressed  was  for  the  triumph  of 
justice. 
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«f  a  nagbtnite.  He  was  indiGted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown* 
His  adrocate  acknowledged  the  facts,  but  argued  that  the  act  on  which 
be  was  tried  was  passed  only  to  silence  the  aealots  in  EngUnd,  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  enforced.  Huggins  was  acquitted!— But 
that  was  a  trifle.  Some  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost 
their  seats  at  the  next  election^  for  taking  part  against  him.  A  printer 
of  a  neighbouring  island  was  convicted  of  a  libel,  merely  for  publishing 
an  official  report  of  the  evidence  transmitted  to  him  by  authority.  In 
a  wordf  Huggins  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  common  cause,  and 
grew  in  influence  and  popularity ;  while  a  noost  respectable  planter^ 
an  enlightened  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Mr.  Tobin,  who,  nobly 
despising  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  these  diabolical  outrages,  was  menaced  with  prosecu- 
tions, assailed  with  slanders,  and  preserved  only  by  blindfless  from 
challenges. 

Let  these  cases  be  compared.  We  do  not  say  that  Wall  was  not 
as  bad  a  man  as  Huggins ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  English  people 
have  Dothiag  to  do  with  the  crime  of  Wall,  and  that  the  public  oha^ 
racter  of  the  people  of  Nevis  suffers  seriously  by  the  crime  of  Hugginsb 
They  have  adopted  the  guilt,  and  they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We 
know  that  the  advocates  of  Slavery  affect  to  deride  this  and  similar 
narratives  as  old  and  threadbare.  They  sneer  at  them  in  conversatioB^ 
and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is  in  vain> 
They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  they  will  be  re* 
■srabered  when  all  the  smooth  nothings  of  all  the  official  defenders  of 
auch  tnuDsactions  are  forgotten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs,  reciprocally 
producing  end  produced  by  each  other,  have  given  to  the  Whites  ia 
all  the  sbve  islands— Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English — a  pecu^ 
liar  character,  in  which  almost  all  the  traits,  which  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world  distinguish  the  different  nations,  are  lost.  We  think  fve  de- 
aeribe  that  ohariM^ter  sufficiently,  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  character. 
In  nothing  does  this  temper  more  strongly  appear  than  in  the  rage  and 
contempt  with  which  the  Colonists  receive  every  command,  and, 
indeed,  every  admom'tion,  firom  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country* 
When  the  territorial  power  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East- 
India  Company  have  been  at  etake,  has  that  great  body  conducted 
itself  thus?  Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  us  in  this  manner? 
We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  the  Con- 
tinent on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  We  have  been  repulsed;  we 
have  been  deluded;  but  by  whom  have  we  been  insdlted?  The 
represeatations  of  the  King  and  People  of  England  have  never  been 
met  with  outrageous  scorn  and  anger,  except  by  the  men  who  owe 
their  food  to  our  bounties,  and  their  lives  to  our  troops.  To  the  most 
gentle  and  moderate  advice,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  West-India  proprietors  resident  in  England,  they  reply  only  in 
ravings  of  absurd  slander,  or  impotent  defiance.  The  essays  in  their 
newspapers,  the  speeches  of  their  legislators,  the  resolutions  of  their 
vestries,  are,  almost  without  exception,  mere  collections  of  rancorous 
abuse,  unmixed  with  argument.    If  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  would 
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publish  a  imall  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading  articles  of  five  ^ 
six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  without  note  or  comment,  they 
would,  we  believe,  do  more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  their  advec* 
saries,  than  by  any  other  means  which  can  be  devised.  Such  a  collec- 
tion would  exhibit  to  the  country  the  real  nature  of  that  nralignant 
spirit  which  banished.  Salisbury,  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  which 
broke  the  honest  heart  of  Ramsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  zealots  of  slavery  have  little  or 
no  pecuniaiy  interest  in  the  question.  If  the  colonies  should  be  ruined, 
the  loss  will  fall,  not  upon  the  book-keepers,  the  overseers,  the  herd 
of  needy  emigrants,  who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica ;  but 
upon  the  Chandoses,  the  Ellises,  the  Hibberts,  the  Mannings,  the 
Pallmers,  &c.  &c.  &c,  in  this  country.  They  might  have  been  excused, 
if  any  persons  could  be  excused,  for  employing  violent  and  abusive 
language.  And  why  have  they  not  done  so  ?  Simply  because  they 
live  in  England,  and  understand  and  participate  in  English  feelings. 
The  Colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity  with 
oppression.  They  do  not  merely  live  by  oppression ;  they  practise ; 
they  inflict  it.  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  cry  which  resounds 
from  the  West  Indies  is  raised  by  men  who  are  trembling  less  for  their 
property  than  for  the  privileges  of  their  caste.  These  are  the  persons 
who  love  slavery  for  its  own  sake.  The  declarations  so  of^en  made  by 
the  Parliament,  by  the  Ministers,  by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery, 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties  will  be  fairly  considered,  bring  no  com- 
fort to  them.  They  may  have  no  possessions— but  they  have  white 
faces.  Should  compensation  be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a 
sixpence;  but  they  will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing,  with  impunity, 
every  man  who  has  a  black  skin.  And  it  is  to  these  men,  who  have 
scarcely  any  interest  in  the  value  of  colonial  property,  but  who  have 
a  deep  interest — the  interest  of  a  petty  tyrant,  and  a  despicable  pride 
— in  the  maintenance  of  colonial  injustice,  that  the  British  Parliament 
is  required  to  give  up  its  unquestionable  right  of  superintendance  over 
every  part  of  our  empire.  If  tbis^were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indul- 
gence, or  recommended  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  we  might  well  be 
surprised.  But  it  is  demanded  as  a  constitutional  right. — On  what 
does  this  right  rest?  On  what  statute?  On  what  charter?  On 
what  precedent  ?  On  what  analogy  ?  That  the  uniform  practice  of 
past  ages  has  been  against  their  claim,  they  themselves  do  not  venture 
to  deny.  Do  they  mean  to  assert,  that  a  Parliament  in  which  they 
are  not  represented  ought  not  to  legislate  for  them  ?  That  question 
we  leave  them  to  settle  with  their  friends  of  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
the  John  Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  will  enlighten  them  on  the 
subject  of  virtual  representation.  If  ever  that  expression  could  be  justly 
used,  it  would  be  in  the  present  case  ;  for  probably  there  is  no  interest 
more  fully  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  the 
Colonial  Proprietors. — But  for  ourselves  we  answer.  What  have  you  to 
^o  with  such  doctrines  ?  If  you  will  adopt  the  principles  of  liberty, 
adopt  them  altogether.  Every  argument  which  you  can  urge  in 
support  of  your  own  claims,  might  be  employed,  with  far  greater 
justice,  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  your  bondsmen.    When  that 
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event  shall  bt^ie  taken  place,  your  demand  will  deserve  consideration* 
At  present,  what  you  require  under  the  name  of  freedom  is  nothing 
but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.     It  is  the  freedom  of  Nero. 

*  But  we  will,  rebel !  *  Who  can  refrain  from  thinking  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  sixty  fe^t  from  the  ground  on  the 
hand  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  claps  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  tells 
his  Majesty  that  he  knows- how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel! 
Bravely  resolved,  most  magnanimous  Grildrig  ?  But  remember  the* 
wise  reauu-k  of  Lord  Beefington — <  Courage  without  power,'  said  that 
illustrious  exile,  <  is  like  a  consumptive  running  footman.*  What  ar/e 
your  means  of  resistance  ?  Are  there,  in  all  tlie  islands  put  together, 
tea  thousand  White  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ?  Are  not  your 
forces,  such  as  they  are,  divided  into  small  portions  which  can  never 
act  in  concert  ?  But  this  is  mere  trifling.  Are  you,  in  point  of  fact, 
at  this  moment  able  to  protect  yourselves  against  your  slaves,  without 
our  assistance?  If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  lie  down  in  security — if 
yoa  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor — if  you  can  still  hold  your  petty  parliaments,  and  say  your  little 
speeches,  and  make  your  little  motions — if  you  can  still  outrage  and 
insult  the  Parliament  and  People  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it  ? 
To  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend  our  pro- 
tection, if  we  recal  our  troops,  in  a  week  the  knife  is  at  your  throats ! 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What  are  you 
to  w,  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you  ?  If  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
should  pass  over  you,  and  your  place  know  you  no  more,  what  should 
«(^  lose  ?  Could  we  find  no  other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enormous 
bounties  on  sugar  ?  no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  might 
send  our  soldiers  to  catch  the  yellow- fever  ?  no  other  community  for 
which  we  might  pour  forth  our  blood  and  lavish  our  money,  to  purchase 
nothing  but  injuries  and  insults  ?  What  do  we  make  by  you  ?  If 
Ei^land  is  no  longer  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  Colonics ;  if  sbe  is  to 
he  only  the  handmaid  of  their  pleasures,  or  the  accomplice  of  their 
crimes;  she  may  at  least  venture  to  ask,  as  a  handmaid,  what  are  to  be 
the  wages  of  her  service ;  as  an  accomplice,  what  is  to  be  her  portion 
of  the  spoil  ?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty,  and  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  words  without  a  meaning,  we  at  least 
talk  to  the  purpose  when  we  talk  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains.  Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  lofly  phrases 
of  Colonial  declamation.  <  The  West  Indies,'  we  are  told,  *  are  a  source 
of  vast  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country.  They  are  a  nursery  of 
seamen.  They  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures.  They  add 
to  our  political  importance.  They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.* — 
These  absurdities  have  been  repeated,  till  they  have  begun  to  impose 
upOn  the  impostors  who  invented  them.  Let  us  examine  them  briefly. 

Our  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply  this.  We 
buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than  is  given  for  it  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the  Continent, 
where  the  price  is  lower ;  and  we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our 
own  pockets.  Our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almost 
all  the  expense  of  their  civil  and  military  establishments ;  and  with  a 
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bounty  of  1,200,000/.  Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  pre6t9  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount  will  shrink  indeed.  Let  u» 
then  deduct  from  the  residue  the  advantages  which  we  relinquish  in 
order  to  obtain  it — that  is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar-trade  all 
over  the  world — and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  boasted 
pains  of  a  connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the  Negroes  in  one 
hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

But  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures ! — Tbey 
can  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodities  which  they  send  us.  And 
from  whatever  country  we  may  import  the  same  commodities,  to  that 
country  must  we  send  out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits 
the  demands  of  our  Eastern  empire?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the  wani  of 
an  adequate  return.  From  that  immense  market,  from  the  custom  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our  manufacturers  are  in  a  great 
measure  excluded,  by  the  protecting  duties  on  £ast-Indian  sugar. 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West-Indian  trade! — Here, 
again,  we  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  as  the  present  quantity  of 
sugar  is  imported  into  England,  no  matter  from  what  country,  the 
revenue  will  not  sufier,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  dimi- 
nished, the  consumption,  and  consequently  the  revenue,  must  increase. 

But  the  West-Indian  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to 
British  shipping  and  seamen ! — Why  more  than  any  equally  extetb- 
■ive  trade  with  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  The  more  active  our 
trade,  the  more  demand  there  will  be  for  shipping  and  seamen  ;  and 
every  one,  who  has  learnt  the  alphabet  of  Political  Economy,  knows 
that  trade  is  active  in  proportion  only  as  it  is  free. 

Tliere  are  some  who  assert,  that,  in  a  military  and  political  point  of 
▼lew,  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  this  country.  This 
is  a  common,  but  a  monstrous,  misrepresentation.  We  venture  to  say, 
that  Colonial  empire  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modem 
Europe.  What  nation  has  it  ever  strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it 
ever  enriched  ?  What  have  been  its  fruits  ?  Wars  of  frequent  oc- 
currence and  immense  cost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clash<> 
ing  jurisdiction,  corruption  in  governments,  and  indigence  among  the 
people.  What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for  Spain ;  the  Brazils,  for 
Portugal ;  Batavia,  for  Holland  ?  Or,  if  die  experience  of  others  is 
lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  profit  by  our  own  ?  What  have  we  not  sa^ 
crificed  to  our  infatuated  passion  for  Transatlantic  dominion  ?  This  it 
is  that  has  so  oflen  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling  gardens  and  dear  fire- 
sides for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  This  inspired  us  with  the  project  of  conquering  America  in 
Germany.  This  induced  us  to  resign  all  the  advantages  of  our  insular 
situation ;  to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  intrigues  and  fight  the  battles  of 
half  the  Continent ;  to  form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken, 
and  to  give  subsidies  which  were  never  earned.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
fratricidal  war  against  American  liberty,  with  all  its  digraceful  defeats, 
and  all  its  barren  victories,  and  all  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet, 
and  all  the  bloody  contracts  of  the  Hessian  slaugiitcr-liouse.  This  it 
was  which,  in  the  war  against  the  French  Republic,  induced  us  to 
send  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die 
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hi  West  Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  our  enemies  were  pour- 
ing over  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colonial  acquisition  has 
been  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no  expenditure  extravagant^  no  in* 
terference  perilous :  gold  has  been  to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  water. 
Sball  we  never  learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a 
pursuit  wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchymv,  with  all  the  credulity 
and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  r 

Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  to  the 
military  or  maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  face  of  history.  The 
Colonies  of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive  and  populous  than  ours. 
Has  Spain,  at  any  time  within  the  last  two  centuries,  been  a  match  for 
England*  either  by  land  or  by  sea  ?  Fifty  years  ago,  our  colonial  do- 
minions in  America  were  far  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  those 
which  we  at  present  possess.  Have  we  since  that  time  experienced  any 
decay  in  our  political  influence,  in  our  opulence,  or  in  our  security  ? 
Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  less  valuable  possession  than 
Jamaica,  or  Massachusetts  than  Barbadoes  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  Colonial  system  are  immensely 
aggravated  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  state 
of  slavery  which  exists  there.  Our  other  settlements  we  have  to  defend 
only  against  foreign  invasion :  these  we  must  protect  against  the 
constant  enmity  of  the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting 
for  the  moment  of  deliverance,  if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other  esta* 
blishments  we  may  form  commercial  relations  advantageous  to  both 
parties :  but  these  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  pauperism  ;  for,  what  are 
iMKinties  and  forced  prices  but  an  enormous  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

These  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful ;  these  are 
the  benefits,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer  a  handful  of  managers 
and  attorneys  to  insult  the  Kmg,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England,  in 
the  exercise  of  rights  as  old  and  sacred  as  any  part  of  our  Constitution. 
If  the  proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France  or  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  had  treated  our  government  as  these 
creatures  of  our  own  have  dared  to  do,  should  we  not  have  taken  such 
satisfiiction  as  would  have  made  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  of  it  to 
tingle  ?  Would  not  there  have  been  a  stately  manifesto,  and  a  warlike 
message  to  both  Houses,  and  vehement  speeches  from  all  parties,  and 
unanimous  addresses  abounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  fortunes  ?  If  any 
English  mob,  composed  of  the  disciples  of  Paine  and  Carlile,  should 
dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  religious  worship,  to  drive  the  minister 
fit>m  his  residence,  to  threaten  with  destruction  any  other  who  jihould 
dare  to  take  his  place,  would  not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out  ?  Would 
not  Parliament  be  summoned  before  the  appointed  time?  W'ould 
there  not  be  sealed  baffs  and  secret  committees,  and  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  r  In  Barbadoes,  all  this  has  been  done.  It 
has  been  done  openly.  It  has  not  been  punished.  It  is  at  this  hour 
a  theme  of  boasting  and  merriment.  And  what  is  the  language  of 
our  rulers?  *  We  must  not  irritate  them  ?  We  must  try  lenient  mea- 
sures. It  is  better  that  such  unfortunate  occurrences  should  not  be 
brought  before  the  Parliament ! '  Surely  the  mantle,  or  rather  the 
cassock,  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  has  descended  on  these  gentlemen :— <  It 
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18  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot.  Tliere  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot« 
The  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  have  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not 
to  hear  a  riot.'  We  have  outdone  all  the  most  memorable  examples  . 
of  patience.  The  Job  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Griselda  of  profane  romance^ 
were  but  types  of  our  philosophy.  Surely  our  endurance  must  be 
drawing  to  a  close. 

We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prodigal 
offspring  to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which  they  have  de- 
sired. The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  a  punishment.  But  for  the 
sake  of  the  slaves,  at  least,  and  such  as  with  ihem  might  innocently 
suffer,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted.  That  the  slaves,  when  no 
longer  restrained  by  our  troops,  would,  in  no  Very  long  time,  achieve 
their  own  liberation,  cannot  be  doubted.  As  little  do  we  doubt  that 
such  a  revolution,  violent  as  it  would  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable, 
if  it  were  the  only  possible  means  of  subverting  the  present  sptem. 
The  horrors  of  a  battle  or  a  massacre  force  themselves  upon  our 
senses.  The  effects  of  protracted  tyranny,  the  terror,  the  degradation, 
the  blighted  affections,  the  stunted  intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart, 
the  premature  decay  of  the  frame,  are  evils  less  obvious,  but  equally 
certain ;  and,  when  continued  through  successive  generations,  make 
up  a  greater  sum  of  human  misery  than  was  ever  inflicted  in  the 
paroxysm  of  any  revolution.  Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  savages, 
rude  m  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intoxicated  by  recent 
freedom,  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  wise  and  merciful  controul 
of  an  enlightened  people. 

With  respect  to  the  West  Indians  in  this  country,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them,  or  an 
indisposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  case.  We  call,  therefore,  for  their  support :  they  are  our  natural 
allies  against  the  ruffians  who  wield  the  whip.  The  former  class  con- 
sists of  men  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  -  a  part  of  their  revenue :  the  latter  is  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  hungry  adventurers,  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  the  pleasure 
of  tyranny,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  only  system  under  which 
they  can  enjoy  it  gratis.  The  former  wish  to  secure  their  possessions : 
the  latter  are  mainly  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  privileges  of 
the  White  skin.  Against  those  privileges  we  declare  interminable  war 
— war  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children,  and  for  our  grand*children — 
war  without  peace — war  without  truce — war  without  quarter  1  But  we 
respect  the  just  rights  of  property  as  much  as  we  detest  the  prero- 
gatives of  colour. 

We  entreat  these  persons  to  reflect  on  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  property.  Even  if  It  were  in  their 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  controversy — if  the  subject  of  slavery  were 
no  longer  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  public --could  they 
think  themselves  secure  from  ruin  ?  Are  no  ominous  signs  visible  in 
the  political  horizon  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  discern  this  time  ? 
All  the  ancient  fabrics  of  colonial  empire  are  falling  to  pieces.  The 
old  equiiihriam  of  power  has  been  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
crowd  of  new  Btates  into  the  system.    Our  West-India  possessions 
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ire  not  now  aarrounded,  as  they  formerly  were,  by  the  oppressed  and 
impoverished  colonies  of  a  superannuated  monarchy,  in  the  last  stage 
of  dotage  and  debility ;  but  by  young,  and  vigorous,  and  warlike  re- 
publics. We  have  defended  our  colonies  against  Spain :  does  it 
therefore  follow  that  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  them  against  Mexico 
or  Hayti  ? 

We  are  told  that  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  is  enough  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  to  rebel. 
What,  then*  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  or  four  black  regiments,  with  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms  ?  The  colony  would  be  lost.  Would  it  ever  be 
"recovered  ?  Would  England  engage  in  a  contest  for  that  object,  at  so 
vast  a  distance,  and  in  so  deadly  a  climate  ?  Would  she  not  take 
warning  by  the  fate  of  that  mighty  expedition  which  perished  in  St. 
Domingo  ?  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that, 
in  the  field,  it  were  successful.  Have  we  forgotten  how  long  a  few 
Maroons  defended  the  central  mountains  of  the  island  against  all  the 
efforts  of  disciplined  valour?  A  similar  contest  on  a  larger  scale 
might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping  our  forces  in  continual 
employment,  and  depriving  property  of  all  its  security.  The  country 
might  spend  ddy  millions  of  pounds,  and  bury  fifty  thousand  men^ 
before  the  contest  could  be  terminated.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  a  servile 
war,  the  master  tmist  be  the  loser — for  his  enemies  are  his  chattels. 
Whether  the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the  owner*  In 
the  knean  tinoe,  the  soil  lies  uncultivated ;  the  machinery  is  destroyed ; 
and  when  the  possessioDs  of  the  planter  are  restored  to  him,  they  have 
been  changed  into  a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we  must 
take  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  We  nrast  give  them  institutions  which  they  may  have  no 
temptation  to  change.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may  renew 
all  the  atrocities  of  Barbadoes  and  Demerara.  You  may  inifiict  all 
the  most  hateful  punishments  authorized  by  the  insular  codes.  You 
may  massacre  by  the  thousand,  and  hang  by  the  score.  You  may 
even  once  more  roast  your  captives  on  slow  fires,  and  starve  them  in 
iron  cages,  or  flay  them  alive  with  the  cart-whip.  You  will  only 
hasten  die  day  of  retribution.  Therefore  we  say,  *  Let  them  go  forth 
from  the  bouse  of  bondage.  For  wo  unto  you,  if  you  wait  for  the 
plagues  and  the  signs,  the  wonders  and  the  war,  the  mighty  hand  and 
the  out-stretched  arm  ! ' 

If  the  great  West-Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  different  line 
of  conduct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Antilles, 
it  matters  little.  We  should  gladly  accept  of  their  assistance :  but 
we  feel  assured  that  their  opposition  cannot  affect,  or  now  materially 
retard,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  controversy.  It  is  not  to  any  par- 
ticular party  in  the  church  or  in  the  state ;  it  is  not  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker ;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the 
meeting,  that  we  look  exjclusively  for  support.  We  believe  that  on 
this  subject  the  hearts  of  the  English    people  burn  withip  them* 
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Thcrttate  dftveiy.  They  have  hated  it  for  aget.  It  laiB»i 
hid^n  itself  ftfr  a  time  io  a  remote  nook  of  their  domioions ;  but  it  is 
tMW  disoovei^d  and  dragged  to  light.  That  is  sufficient,  ks  sentence 
Is  (>fonoutioed ;  and  it  never  can  escape !  Never,  though  all  the  efibrts 
^f*.  its  supporters  should  be  redoubled  ^never,  though  sophistry,  and 
falsehood,  and  stonder,  and  the  jests  of  the  pot-house,  the  ribakky  of 
•the  brothel,  and  rhe  slang  of  the  ting  or  five$'  c(Kut,  afaduld  do  their 
utmost  in  its  defence-^-4)ever,  though  fresh  insurrections  should  be 
got  up  to  irighten  the  people  out  of  their  judgment,  and  fresh  com- 
panies to  babble  them  out  of  their  money — ^nevcfr,  tbough  it  shoukl 
ffin^nin  the  highest  ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps*  of  the  throne 
itself,  the  purveyors  of  its  slander,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its  defence ! 


IU.^From  the  Westminster  Review  for  October  1820. 

History  tells  of  an  individual,  who  believed  he  had  travelled  for 
seven  years  in  foreign  countries  and  l^ere  done  many  notable  acts, 
"Wben  the  truth  was  that  he  had  dipped  his  head  into  a  pail  of  water 
ttnd  .taken  it  out  again.  Very  much  like  this  is  the  history  of  that 
metaphorical  personage,  the  type  of  all  that  is  foolish  and  deoeivable 
ia  oations,  in  whom  under  one  bestial  appellation  is  concentrated  the 
description  of  the  ignorance  and  guUUtility  of  the  British  comrntraity. 
Pufed  up  with  the  idea  that  he  was  something  and  somebody,  he 
ATinked  and  ran  his  bead  quietly  into  the  endurance  of  such  frauds  as 
;oattld  new  have  befallen  any  body  that  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
•wMi  bis  eyes  open,  or  was  bumble  enough  to  coneetve  that  be  might 
possibly  be  made  a  dupe. 

Not  that  the  man  positively  would  not  take  his  fingers  out  of  the 
£re  when  they  were  burning.  On  the  contrarv,  nobi^  made  more 
turmoil  when  he  knew  that  he  was  hurt.  But  his  coat  might  be  taken 
off  bis  back,  by  any  body  that  would  tell  him  a  long  story.  He  was 
a  man  of  (m€  idea,  or  at  most  of  two  ;  but  it  was  only  necessary  to  go 
as  ^  as  tkree^  to  leave  him  in  utter  bewilderment.  For  example,  he 
knew  wdl  enough,  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  robbed  and  murdered 
himself.  This  was  idea  number  one ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  had 
as  dear  a  oeaoprehension  of  it,  as  mathematicians  have  of  Euclid.  He 
had  a  glimmering  too,  that  it  was  not  for  his  interest,  that  peq)le 
should  be  robbed  and  murdered  somewhere  else ;  provided  it  was  in 
R  neighbouring  parish,  or  at  all  events  in  some  parish  where  he 
apprehended  a  distant  possibility  that  he  might  be  murdered  himselC 
But  if  it  was  further  off  than  this,  the  question  was  too  much  for  him. 
It  was  the  triple  idea,  which  he  could  'never  comprehend,  that  be 
CMild  have  any  tiling  to  do  with  felony  where  he  never  tntended  to 
^venture  his  own  penoo.    If  an  injury  was  done  to  himself,  or  to 

i 

•  Tki«f  we  trust,  is  only  mslter  now  of  past  history.  After  the  bright  exsmples 
recently  given  to  us  of  devotion  to  the  eause  of  liberty  lyr  the  illustrious  Hour 
6f  Brunswick,  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  apy  memhr  *'  shouM<:ver  dt»« 
grace  himself  by  becomiHjr  the  advocaf-e  of  Sir         c .  H\   %        ..  Wc. 
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My  ptrson  witbtn  the  degree  of  third  cousin,  there  was  nobody  that 
nwde  a  more  exemplary  bawling  ibr  the  constable.  When  a  woman 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  had  *  whipt  two  female  'prentices  to  death» 
aiid  hid  them  in  the  coal  hole,'  he  thought  hanging  was  too  good  for 
her ;  and  there  he  stood,  when  the  miserable  wretdi  was  brought  out 
to  just  and  necessary  punishment,  trying  to  overwhelm  her  sinful 
soul  with  more  than  dying  horror,  by  adding  at  that  iearflil  moanent 
the  expression  of  his  unforgiveness  and  his  hate.  But  when  the  same 
thing  was  done  in  a  parish  a  little  further  off-^and  that  not  by  aoci« 
dent,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  which  the  whole  parisb>witb 
their  overseers  at  their  head,  had  risen  up  to  defend— he  quietly  went 
borne,  and  paid  a  tax  to  enable  the  like  to  be  done  again.  He  grumbled 
much  of  the  hardness  of  times,  and  the  difficulty  an  honest  man  had  to 
live ;  but  not  one  word  did  he  say  against  the  imposition  of  apolUtax^  to 
enable  the  Esther  Hibners*  of  the  West  Indies  to  ride,  notinia'Cart, 
but  in  their  coaches.  On  the  contrary,  he  went  home,  and  called  his  wiAs 
and  children,  and  after  asking  if  they  had  said  their  praycrsihe  said 
to  them,  *  I  have  seen  a  woman  hanged  this  morning.  I>  wat  never  so 
pleased  in  my  life*  And  now  send  fbr  some  sugar  for  breakflMt ;  atid 
when  yoa  pay  eleven-pence  fbr  the  sugar,  take  care  that  youtpay  the 
penny  for  the  West  Indians.'  It  never  occurred  to  him  or  his  gapiogt 
brood — though,  to  say  the  truth,  they  were  well-intentioned  persoaJ 
enough  in  their  way — that  their  representatives  and  every  body^» 
representatives,  were  taxing  them  and  every  body,  not  for  any  bene^t 
that  was  to  arise  to  them  or  the  community,  but  simply  that  the 
proceeds  of  this  taxation  might  find  their  way  into  the  pockets -of  such 
persons  as,  in  their  own  parish,  they  thought  hanging  was  too  good 
for.  It  was  quite  certain  that  these  persons,  and  all  the  mischief  and 
misery  attendant  on  their  system,  existed  solely  because  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  and  could  not  exist  without  it. 
They  were  as  clearly  raised,  supported,  and  kept  in  existence,  by  a  rata 
laid  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  poor-house  or  a  coantjr 
hospital*  They  could  not  pay  for  their  whip-leather,  unless  an  extra 
tax  was  laid  on  the  produce  of  other  Britisli  possessions,  for  the  purpose 
of  obliging  the  British  consumer  to  put  the  difference  into  the  pockets 
of  the  West  Indians.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  fact-— th&  same 
people  who  give  themselves  airs  when  they  get  into  foreign  parts,  by 
reason  of  their  freedom— pay  a  poll-tax  for  the  support  of  slavery  and 
slave-owners  in  the  West  Indies.  But  all  this,  the  simple  man  and  his 
brood  would  never  have  found  out  to  their  dying  day.  He  would  have 
been  shocked  if  he  had  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  in  his  own  street.  If  the  parish-offioer 
bad  come  to  intimate  to  him,  that  his  wife  and  daughters  were  to  be 
rated,  to  rebuild  tlie  houses  of  ill  fame  that  were  lately  burnt  at 
Temple  Bar,  all  his  reverence  for  the  authorities  would  not  have 
prevented  him  from  knocking  him  down.  But  when  he  was  to  pay 
for  the  same  kind  of  thing  by  instalments  upon  every  piece  of  sugar 


^  See  Auu-SUavery  Reporter,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
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the  same  wife  and  daughters  put  into  their  mouths,  it  was  quite  beyond 
him  to  find  out,  of  his  own  pure  brain,  that  there  was  any  thing  de- 
grading in  theafikir.  In  short*  he  would  have  paid  for  a  fire  (o  roast 
his  own  father,  and  salt  to  eat  him  with,  if  it  had  only  been  put  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on  faggots,  or  an  exciseman  in  the  salt-box. 

There  is  not  one  word  of  jest  or  exaggeration  in  all  this.  It  is  a 
plain  unadorned  statement  of  wliat  is  taking  place  with  every  English- 
man at  every  hour.  The  English  people,  high  and  low,  hate  slavery 
and  injustice  as  much  as  any  body  does.  They  have  had  their  hours 
of  struggle,  which  have  taught  them  xvJiy  they  hate  them ;  and  tbe 
issue  of  the  contest  has  led  them,  in  many  respects,  the  foremost  of 
tbe  world  in  the  general  march  of  liberty  and  civilization.  But  they 
pay  a  poll-tax  for  no  reason  on  earth  but  that  the  abettors  of  slavery 
in  their  Colonies  may  have  whips  mstead  of  no  whips.  They  suffer 
themselves  to  be  basely  bulliea— or,  more  properly,  past  ministries, 
from  inward  affection  to  the  bad  cause,  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  basely  bullied  as  their  representatives — by  men  whom  they  are  at 
the  very  moment  paying  to  support.  They  allow  the  slave-drivers  in 
the  West  Indies  to  shake  their  hardened  fists  in  every  British  face } 
and  their  agents  in  this  country  to  cover  with  ribald  abuse  every  honest 
man  and  woman  who  raises  a  voice  in  opposition :  and  all  the  while 
they  are  positively  paying  a  penny  in  the  shilling  on  all  the  sugar  they 
eat,  for  no  reason  on  earth  but  that  the  thing  they  hate  may  be  carried 
on,  and  because  it  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it.  If  the  West- 
Indian  islands,  with  all  their  abominations,  were  to  sink  into  the  sea  to* 
morrow,  the  British  people,  instead  of  being  losers,  would  be  immense 
gainers.  They  would  be  the  gainers  of  all  they  now  pay  in  the  shape  of 
taxation  for  their  support;  which  only  goes  to  keepcoachies  for  the  agents 
of  the  injustice,  and  buy  boroughs  to  enable  them  to  support  their  causo 
in  parliament.  The  whole  *  West-Indian  body,'  as  they  call  themselves, 
is  nothing  but  one  large  fraud.  Every  thing  is  a  fraud  which  supports  one 
set  of  men  upon  the  earnings  of  another.  It  is  a  robbery  on  a  large 
scale  upon  the  people  of  England  ;  who  are  plundered  of  the  earnings 
of  their  labour,  and  in  return  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  '  West* 
Indian  body '  living  upon  their  money.  That  this  is  true,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  Uie  whole  West*  Indian  system  together  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  being  supported  by  a  tax.  Whip  as  he  will,  the 
slave-driver  does  not  make  both  ends  meet,  till  the  people  of  England 
are  taxed  to  pay  the  difference.  They  must  be  made  to  pay  ten  shillings 
a  cwt.  more  for  sugar  than  it  can  be  got  for  in  the  East  Indies  or  other 
places ;  and  then  ten  shillings  find  their  way  into  the  West- Indian's 
pocket.  It  is  clearly  all  a  cheat,  as  much  as  ring-dropping.  Out  of 
nothing,  nothing  can  come  and  where  men  cannot  get  rich  unless 
the  people  of  England  raise  it  for  them  by  subscription,  it  is  mere 
trick  and  legerdemain  to  point  to  their  riches  as  increasing  wealth.  If 
part  of  the  money  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Government  in 
the  shape  of  further  taxation,  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  is 
onl}'  like  a  government's  proposing  to  get  rich  by  levying  a  contribu- 
tion on  the  gains  of  highwaymen,  llie  tax  and  the  unjust  gain  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  can  only  be  taken  from  some  honest  man  to  begin 
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with ;  whldi  can  make  no  gain  in  the  aggregate.  If  ships  and  tailors 
are  employed  in  the  dishonest  trade,  they  would  also  be  employed  in 
the  honest  trade  as  much.  There  would  be  just  as  much  shipping 
employed  in  bringing  home  honest  migar,  as  sugar  which  the  people 
is  robbed  to  pay  for.  No  man  denies,  or  pretends  to  deny,  the  truth 
of  all  this.  No  man,  with  common  regard  for  his  own  cause,  will  pur 
down  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  on  paper,  which  shall  give  an  op- 
portunity of  displajFing  its  fallacy  piecemeal. 

The  a>}onists  are  in  the  habit  of  blustering  about  their  *^  property,** 
and  their  **  vested  rights."  It  were  difficult  to  say  what  term  of 
possession  may  give  these  men  a  right  to  a  sanguinary  wrong.  But 
fortunately  we  have  a  much  nearer  way  to  tlie  solution  of  the 
question.  Do  the  West  Indians  set  up  any  claim  to  our  property  ? 
Do  they  advance  any  right  to  make  us  subscribe  for  the  flogging  of 
women  in  Jamaica  ?  Is  the  House  of  Commons  bound  to  impose 
such  taxes  for  the  support  of  slavery,  *  as  the  planters  will  sanction  f*  ' 
If  not,  then  the  West  Indians  have  overshot  their  mark.  They  have 
bullied  and  insulted  an  honest  and  a  generous  people ;  where  their 
only  chance  for  existence  lay  in  conciliation  and  submission.  They 
have  talked  loud  of  what  they  would  do,  and  what  they  would  not 
do ;  forgetting  that  all  the  time  tbey  Irang  by  the  mere  thread  of  the 
Tolition  of  the  English  people,  for  doing  any  thing  or  being  any  thing. 
Ministers,  too,  have  existed,  mean  enough  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  originators  of  the  fraud,  and  to  speak  as  if  there  really  was  some 
difficulty  in  making  the  colonists  accede  to  any  terms  the  British  go- 
vernment should  intimate ;  knowing  all  the  time  that  they  exist  but 
by  the  fiat  of  the  government  operating  in  the  shape  of  exactions  on 
the  people.  If  the  West  Indians  are  unmanageable,  stop  tlieir  rations 
If  they  can  keep  themselves,  let  them  take  their  own  way,  like  other 
people  that  can  keep  themselves.  But  if  they  cannot,  then  let  them^ 
like  other  paupers,  submit  to  the  directions  of  those  that  pay  for  them  ; 
and  do  not  let  us  be  troubled  with  the  insolence  and  bad  propensities^ 
of  the  great  poor-house  in  the  Antilles.  If  Helen  Moss  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  rate  upon  the  parish,  Helen  Moss  shall  be  quiet,  and  have 
neither  slaves  nor  apprentices  to  flog ;  or  else  Helen  Moss  shall  be 
put  on  low  diet,  till  she  finds  the  difference  between  rubbing  pepper 
into  girls'  eyes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  being  insolent  to  honest  men 
in  England  who  are  paying  for  her  keep  f  • 

*  *  With  regard  to  the  Sugar  Colonies,  setde  the  slave  question  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  planters  will  Btifedon,*^Blackwood*t  Ed.  Mag.  Jufy  1829,  p.  115. 

t  See  AniuSlaoery  Rep&rterf  vol.  ii.  p.  468.  See  also  Extract  from  the  Speech 
qf  Snr  Jtnnes  MacuUoth  in  the  Htmrn  tf  Commons,  June  3,  1829:  from  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Monthly  Reporter  for  June  18Si9.— *  The  Hon.  Member  [Mr.  H.  Gumey) 
had  bad  recourse  to  a  species  of  argument  respecting  the  case  of  the  Mosses, 
which  he  remembered  was  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  debates  on  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  A  great  West-India  proprietor  said,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  that  tM  House  might  as  well  judge  of  the  morals  of 
Endand  by  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as  judge  of  the  charMter  of  the  West- 
India  planters  from  a  few  occurrences  selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  public.  To  this  Mr.  Fox  replied — *'  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  sUve  tiade  should  reaiind  the  Hon.  Gentlsnuui  of  the  Old  Bailey.    No- 
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The  pretext  might  have  done  for  the  days  of  ignorance ;  but  no 
minister  in  the  present  time  would  risk  his  credit,  by  intimating  lbs 
existence  of  a  difficulty  in  bringing  the  West  Indians  to  any  term»^ 
whicli  the  government,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  community,, 
should  be  pleased  to  propose.  A  minister  who  should  do  so  now, 
v«uld  be  booted  down— out  of  the  House,  if  not  in  the  House — as  a> 
man  that  had  voluntarily  come  forward  with  a  fraud  in  his  hai(id  anda 
falsehood  in  his  mouth.  If  any  minister  has  a  reason  to  offer  why 
the  people  of  England  should  continue  to  pay  &duty  of  lOs^  a  hun- 
dred-weight on  sugar  from  their  East-Indian  colonies  in  order  that 
slavery  may  be  paid  for  in  the  West,  let  him  produce  it ;  but  if  he 
loves  his  credit  for  common  penetration  and  ordinary  prudence,  let 
him  not  risk  the  assertion  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  removal  of 
the  slavery. 

What  a  minister  desirous  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  England 
would  manifestly  do,  would  be  to  remove  the  extra  duties  in  favour  of 
West  •Indian  sugar,  by  a  prospective  act,  to  take'effeet  six  months  a  fVer 
date ;  and  then  intimate  to  the  blustering  paupers  of  the  West  Indieji). 
that  when  the  Colonial  legislatures  had  enacted,  and  effectually  put 

thing  Qsn  be  so  congenial  as  the  two  subjects.  Nevertheless  I  will  pohtt  out  to 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  a  contrast  between  them.  At  the  Old  Bailey  we  bear  of 
crimes  which  shock  our  moral  feelings ;  but  we  are  consoled  by  the  punishment  of 
the  criminals.  We  read  of  crimes  as  atrocious  in  the  West-India  islands,  but  our 
moral  filings  are  shocked  at  hearing  not  only  of  the  impunity  of  the  criminals, 
but  of  Uteir  triumph.**  in  adverting  to  the  case  of  the  Mosses,  the  Hon.  Member- 
had,  noott  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hibner* 
The  contrast  which  these  cases  presented  between  the  moral  feeling  of  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  moral  feeling  of  this  country  was  much  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast  to  which  Mr.  Fox  had  formeriy  called  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  of- 
fimders  in  the  Bahamas  having  not  only  committed  a  murder,  but  committed  it  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner  possible,  had  been  condemned  to  five  months*  iropri-^ 
sonment.  What  followed  ?  A  memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, signed  by  what  were  called  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony, 
attesting  chat  the  character  of  these  cruel  murderers  was  generally  one  of  great 
bnmanicy,  and  prajiog  for  a  remission  of  their  punishment.  That  was  the  manner 
in  which  t(iis  atrocious  crime  was  viewed  in  an  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
in  no  other  way  demoralized  than  as  the  possession  of  unbounded  and  irresponsible 
power  always  corrupted  the  heart  of  man.  Nay  more,  a  public  dinner,  as  a 
matter  of  triumph,  was  actually  given,  by  the  chief  persons  in  the  colony,  to  the 
eriminaU  who  mid  barely  escapedf  the  most  condign  punishment  for  their  offiences. 
What  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  in  London,  when  a  criminal  of  the  lowest 
order,  this  same  Mrs.  Hibner,  whose  crime  was  not  aggravated  by  the  considera- 
tion that  she  was  possessed  of  information  which  ought  to  have  taught  her  better, 
ooBunitted  a  similar  offence?  He  was  not  the  apologist  of  the  vindictive 
feeling  exhibited  by  the  populace  on  the  occasion  ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  they  departed  from  the  humanity  which  they  usually  exhibited  towards 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  underwent  the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  They 
could  not  conceiil  their  horror  at  a  crime,  which,  however,  was  far  less  atrocious 
than  that  which  had  been  committed  by  the  respectable  Mosses ;  and  even  rent 
tbeaii  with  shouts  of  triumph  when  they  witnessed  the  payment  of  the  dreadful 
pisaalty.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  people  of  London,  ne  must  observe,  that  he 
remeoabered  ov\j  three  instances  in  which  thev  had  thus  deviated  from  their  usual 
feelisgs  cf  commiseration  for  suffering  criminals ;  and  those  were  all  cases  in  which 
the  punishment  of  death  had  been  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  murder,  accompanied 
with. circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.  Thus,  even  in  their  errors,  the  generosity 
which  Mongcd  to  their  genosl  chaoicter  wps  strongly  eviottdd.' 
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into  execution,  every  jot  and  ttitie  o£  what  should  be  ihtf  mated  to  them 
from  the  government  at  home,  the  government  at  home  would  con- 
atder  how  far  they  would  propose  to  the  people  of  England  the  taking 
them  again  upon  the  pauper's  list,  and  what  portion  of  the  labour  of 
En^ishnien  should,  upon  sincere  repentance  and  most  abject  and  un* 
reserved  subniiiision  for  past  mtsoondact,  be  permitted  to  dribble  into 
(he  pockets  of  the  penitents.  This  is  what  every  minister  knows  to  be 
common  sense  and  common  honour ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  leaders  of  the  country,  to  make  it  probable  that 
they  have  any  disinclination  to  act  upon  the  knowledge. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  information,  it  would  be  absurd  for  a 
mvniiter  to  attempt  to  put  forwan*d  the  occupation  of  the  West-Indian 
islands  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the 
whole  establishment  is  maintained  only  by  an  impost  on  the  public. 
There  may  liave  been  a  time  when  the  wealth,  the  glories,  the  military 
vnd  naral  power,  which  aaake  their  appearance  on  certain  points  in 
consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  West  Indies,  might  have  been 
advanced,  and  nobody  have  found  out  that  they  were  all  paid  fbr  by  a 
greater  diminution  of  Wealth  and  power  somewhere  else.  But  *  the 
peopie  nre  aver-etkujaied*  for  audi  an  imposition  now.  The  friends  of 
slavery  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  stopped  the  progress 
of  Af  Bf  C,  long  ago ;  and  as  they  did  not,  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. The  West  Indians  have  somethnes  threatened  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  America.  If  the  Americans  would  take  them  on 
such  terms,  it  would  be  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  offer  the  Americans 
a  miffion  sterling  a-year  to  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  she  would 
be  a  great  gainer  by  the  bargain  af^er  all.  A  collection  of  paupers 
who  sIkmiUI  utter  a  threat  that  they  would  quit  the  parish,  would  not 
be  half  so  wekorae  to  put  their  threats  in  execution.  Tiie  people  of 
England  are  ^red  of  the  West  Indians.  They  are  tired,  in  the  first 
place,  of  keeping  them  by  public  contribution ;  and  they  are  tired  of 
the  insolence  with  which  tlieir  misplaced  charity  has  been  returned. 

Suppose  the  owner  of  a  beast  of  burden  were  to  disgust  the  public 
by  the  exhibition  of  base  and  malignant  cruelty — as,  for  instance,  that 
he  were  seen  beating  it  to  death,  and  rubbing  pepper  into  its  eyes, 
as  the  ladies  who  are  kept  out  of  our  money  in  the  West  Indies  do 
to  their  slaves ; — and  that,  on  being  interfered  with  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  or  by  any  body  else,  he  should 
harangue  upon  his  right  of  property,  and  turn  upon  the  interferers  with 
injury  and  insult; — and  suppose  that  after  all  it  should  be  found 
out,  that  the  very  people  whom  he  was  bespattering  were  subscribing 
to  find  him  the  means  by  wliich  he  possessed  himself  of  the  animal  in 
<p]estion ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  not  the  means  of  livelihood,  except  by 
the  contrtbutkms  of  the  people  he  was  insulting.-  How  small  would 
be  the  chance  of  such  a  ruilian,  for  the  continuation  of  his  nuisance ; 
and  how  crawling  and  utterly  contemptible  would  be  the  advisers, 
who  should  suggest  the  slightest  difficulty  in  putting  down  his  mal- 
practices. Perhaps  such  a  man  might  threaten,  that  if  he  was  interfered 
.  with,  he  would  starve  his  victim  altogether.  Try  him.  Depend  upon 
it  there  will  be  no  danger.    He  will  be  as  supple  as  a  glove.    The 
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moment  he  is  touched  on  the  right  place — the  iostant  he  perceives 
that  he  is  understood  and  over-matched — his  subserviency  will  be  equal 
to  his  former  violence.  He  will  be  your  poor  industrious  jackass- 
driver — he  will  turn  Methodist,  go  to  week-day  prayers,  sing  psalms 
till  his  voice  cracks,  do  any  thing  that  he  thinks  will  tend  to  effect  the 
prolongation  of  his  pittance.  Be  assured  that  he  will  be  the  most 
pathetic  and  obliging  personage  in  the  creation:  his  ass  shall  eat 
with  him,  sleep  with  him,  if  the  gentlemen  will  be  so  kind  as  to  think 
about  continuing  his  half-a-crown  a  week.  Just  such  will  be  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  who  have  insulted  us  in  the  West  Indies,  if  we  can 
only  pluck  up  heart  to  say  a  word  about  the  stoppage  of  the  parish 
pay.  They  will  send  a  deputation  to  make  an  apology  to  every  honest 
man  that  has  been,  insulted  by  their  hired  press,  and  to  give  every 
honest  woman  a  shaddock  and  a  mamee-apple  for  her  little  boys,  the 
moment  they  find  themselves  threatened  with  the  stoppage  of  the 
allowance.  Why  are  the  people  of  England  to  support  men  they  dis- 
like, and  be  insulted  in  return  ?  Why  is  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  amounting  in  the  whole,  in  bounties  and 
protecting  duties,  to  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  a-year;  with 
no  earthly  return  but  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  advertisements  in  the 
West- Indian  gazettes,  and  now  and  then  the  murder  of  a  missionary 
by  way  o£  sauce  piquantef 

If  the  slave-owners  pretend  to  deny  the  character  of  their 
sy3tem,  there  would  be  just  as  much  chance  for  Esther  Hibner  to  have 
persuaded  the  public  of  the  non-entity  of  her  crimes.  Putting  all  in- 
dividual testimony  on  one  side,  their  own  public  acts  afford  a  mass  of 
evidence,  which  nobody  that  is  not  hired  pretends  to  misunderstand. 
If  there  has  been  any  softening  in  their  practice,  it  is  only  as  it  has 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  humanity  of  the  British  community :  and 
the  same  humanity  will  force  them  to  an  end.  If  they  have  aban- 
doned any  particular  cruelty,  they  grinned  and  scowled  like  Smithfield 
drovers  forbidden  to  strike  below  the  hock ;  and  when  a  British  minister 
proposed  the  abolition  of  the  indecent  whipping  of  women  upon  the 
fields  they  rose  with  one  conseRi  to  say  that  this  was  their  birih-right, 
and  they  would  die  by  it ; — they  could  have  submitted  to  any  moderate 
interference  from  British  tyranny,  but  this  was  a  necessary  of  life,  which 
4f  Englishmen  woidd  not  pay  for,  the  allegiance  of  the  West  Indies 
must  be  at  an  end,  and  '  Old  England '  take  the  risk  (^  '  doing  with- 
out Barbadoes !  *  It  is  as  clear  as  the  day,  that  their  system  altogether 
is  one  which  every  Englishman,  in  his  own  person,  knows  it  would  be 
honour  and  glory  to  demolish  by  the  bayonet.  Every  Englishman 
knows  that  the  right  of  resistance  to  personal  slavery  is  as  clear  and 
distinct.a  right,  as  that  of  resistance  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
If  this  is  not  law,  there  is  no  law,-— it  is  time  for  every  man  to  take 
his  musquet  if  he  has  one,  and  be  a  law  unto  himself.  It  is  not  men 
meeting  together  with  certain  forms,  and  calling  themselves  the  Ho- 
nourable tkis»  or  the  Worshipful  /A/z/,-— that  can  legalize  what  in  its 
own  nature  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which  human  society  is 
ionned«  It  is  Uue  enough  that  the  tiger  may  make  laws,  and  define 
wbit  punishments  he  wUl  execute  on  those  who  shall  resist  him  and 
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UL  BiUk  i»  not  tlie  lets  true  thitt  he  and  hb  laws  are  the  enemies  of 
the  iMuoaa  race ;  and  that  no  man  is  bound  to  obey  them  longer  than 
he  finds  himself  beneath  tbe  paw.  If  the  West  Indians  were  omnipo- 
tent in  England  to-morrow,  they  could  not  make  one  Englishman  ac- 
knowledge that  their  mle,  when  applied  to  himself,  was  to  be  endured 
an  boor  longer  than  a  bayonet  could  be  got  to  point  in  opposition  to  it. 
If  erery  man  in  England  could  be  made  hypocrite  enough  to  deny  this 
smth  in  words,  he  would  not  the  less  believe  it  in  his  heart.  All 
lu>nett  men,  in  spirit,  drink  the  great  moralist^s  toast  every  day  of 
their  existence ;  andif  evei^  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
he  induced  to  exclaim  against  the  impropriety,  they  would  not  do  it 
iess.  Not  a  soldier  or  officer  is  sent  to  the  colonies  who  does  not 
know,  that  the  only  way  of  reconciling  his  service  with  the  duty  of  an 
honest  man  or  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  is  by  considering  himself  as 
the  guardian  of  the  great  acts  of  justice  which  must  speedily  take 
place.  In  any  other  light,  he  might  as  well  be  invited  to  patrole  Houns- 
low  in  aid  of  the  knights  of  the  road,  or  form  a  conlon  round  the 
lioases  of  the  Marrs  and  the  Williamsons,  while  the  man  with  a 
hammer -did  his  oifioe  inside.  There  is  no  use  in  a  government,  or  any 
portion  of  the  members  of  a  government,  setting  themselves  up  against 
tiie  acknowledged  rules  of  justice  and  right  on  which  all  the  submission 
of  the  community  to  them  is  dependent.  The  only  consequence  is, 
that  so  far  as  they  succeed  in  impressing  the  public  with  this  opinion  of 
Iheir  acts,  so  far  do  they  lose  the  benefit  of  every  principle  of  obe- 
dience but  fear.  It  may  be  necessary  to  obey  a  government  that  sup- 
ports slavery  by  law ;  but  it  can  never  be  desirable^  longer  than  it  is 
necessary.  There  is  not  one  rule  of  right  for  a  man  here,  and  another 
•idmewhere  else.  The  robbery  that  is  detestable  at  Hounslow,  does  not 
(become  sanctified  by  degrees  of  west  longitude.  And  so  long  as  It  is 
vnthorised  any  where,  the  direct  inference  is,  that  if  men  in  other 
places  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  it  is  only  because  theh* 
own  phjrslcal  force  stands  between  them  and  the  infliction.  A  govern- 
ment wiieve  the  peofrie  can  be  taxed  to  support  slavery  abroad,  and  a 
part  of  the  plunder  expended  in  buying  rotten  boroughs  to  support 
the  iniquity  at  home,  is  clearly  one  that  needs  a  root-and-branch  re- 
formationy  on  the  naked  principle  of  self-defence  in  the  communit]^. 
^governments  do  not  like  root-and-branch  reformations,  they  should 
€ot  off  the  gratuitous  iniquities  which  induce  the  danger ;  and  not  give 
food  to  the  cry  for  radical  reform,  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner  to  ministers 
iromthe  '  West^lndian  body.' 

The  Colonists  haive  tried  to  frighten  the  Government  and  thecountry^ 

S'  holding  out  the  necessity  that,  in  the  event  of  the  emancipation  of 
eir  slaves,  they  should  be  paid  for  them ;  and  some  of  the  friends  of 
emancipation  have  been  weak  enough  to  shew  an  inclination  to  admit 
tbe  principle.  Suppose  now,  that  an  Irish  pauper,  In  the  days  when 
Irishmen  worked  their  horses  by  the  tails,  had  been  interfered  with  by 
the  parish  ^oers  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  his  barbarous  practice, 
itod  had  mswered,  <  If  your  honours  stop  my  allowance  till  I  give  over 
working  my  horse  by  the  tail,  I  hope  you  mean  to  pay  me  what  I  gave 
fiir  hhn»  and  allo/m  me  iovMri  him  in  harness  besides."    This  is  a  fo» 
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•Catement  of  (he  West-Indian  proposition.  Every  body  knows,  that 
what  they  demand  to  be  paid  for,  is  the  mere  pleasure  of  working  by 
the  tail ;  it  is  simply  the  gratification  of  those  evil  lusts  and  passions, 
which  can  be  gratified  under  a  system  of  slavery,  and  cannot  be  grati* 
fied  so  well  under  a  system  of  free  labour.  What  we  pay  a  poll-tax 
for,  is  simply  that  the  West  Indians  may  have  the  luxury  of  the  whip. 
We  pay  for  the  pleasurable  titiUation  excited  in  colonial  nerves  by 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  flogging  of  women.  And 
if  we  decline  paying  for  this,  we  are  invited,  as  a  point  of  justice,  to 
lay  down  the  sum  that  was  given  for  the  thing  flogged ;  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, apparently,  that,  if  not  flogged,  the  use  intended  from  it  is  at  an 
end.  The  people  of  England  are  undeniably  very  weak  upon  some 
poitots ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  be  so  weak,  as  to  think 
of  paying  for  the  horse,  as  the  price  of  working  him  in  harness  instead 
ofby  the  tail. 

The  claim  for  payment  being  demonstrably  a  firaud,  it  is  plain  that 
an  honest  minister  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stop  the  disgraceful 
tax  endured  by  the  people  of  this  country,  till  the  West-Indian 
governments  comply  in  the  fullest  manner  with  every  intimation  that 
should  be  made  to  them.  Nobody  is  afraid  of  ministers  going  too 
far :  the  only  difficulty  is  in  raising  a  force  of  opinion  to  nmke  them 
go  far  enough.  And  nobody  doubts  the  desirableness  of  the  altera* 
tions  being  made  by  the  Colonial  governments,  or  their  superior  aptitude 
for  executing  them.  When,  tlierefore,  they  have  emancipated,  or  put 
in  a  direct  course  of  emancipation  within  such  period  as  the  Govern- 
ment should  suggest,  the  whole  of  their  Negro  population,  it  would 
be  quite  time  enough  to  think  of  returning  to  the  poll-tax.  By  all 
means  let  them  do  it  with  the  deliberation  they  shul  find  necessarr. 
Let  them  reflect  well  upon  the  difficulties  that  are  in  the  wayi  and  do 
nothing  hastily,  rashly,  or  unadvisedly ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let  the 
people  of  England  be  free  from  the  poll-tax. 

It  would  be  an  insult  at  this  time  of  day  to  ask  the  English  people 
whether  slavery  is  an  evil  or  not ;  they  might  just  as  well  be  asked  the 
question,  of  house-breaking.  Even  the  poor  peasant  and  manufacturer, 
who  are  trodden  down  by  the  effect  of  bad  laws  till  their  actual  mets 
of  pottage  is  of.  smaller  dimensions  than  that  <^  the  slave  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  injury  of  the  plea,  which  tells 
them  that  their  condition  would  be  improved  if  they  and  their  childrcMa 
were  made  saleable  like  beaste.  This  is  what  wmd  be  done,  if  their 
own  physical  force  did  not  prevent  it ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  depends  on 
those  who  support  the  remoter  evil.  The  same  hired  press  that  takes 
the  side  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies,  would  tidce  the  side  of  reducing 
the  working  population  of  England  to  the  same  slavery,  if  any  body 
saw  chance  enough  of  effecting  the  object  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
pay.  EsAer  Hibner  might  have  had  it  on  her  side,  if  she  could  have 
taken  two  hundred  copies  of  a  Sunday  paper  weekly.  As  it  is,  the 
sla^e-owners  are  content  with  levying  about  two  shillings  annually 
fcom  every  individual  of  the  starving  labourer's  family.  A  good  n^eal 
«nce  a  quarter,  is  taken  firom  the  haggard  wife  and  the  starving  child ; 
because,  witlvHit  it,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  carrying  on  the 
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iogging  of  women  in  the  Colonies.  The  object  is  not  to  debate  whether 
this  is  an  evil,  but  to  excite  men  to  union  and  perseverance  in  abating 
the  nuisance.  When  suflering  men  are  taxed,  the  ordinary  assumption 
is,  that  it  is  for  some  benefit  that  is  to  arise  to  the  community.  But 
here  the  object  is  simply  and  solely,  that  bad  men  may  riot  in  the 
pleasures  of  injustice,  and  that  the  sixpences  abstracted  quarterly  from 
the  Industrious  and  the  poor  may  be  clubbed  together,  in  the  shape 
of  carriages  and  good  dinners,  for  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies. 

There  must  be  an  end  of  the  system  of  robbing  one  man  to  keep 
another ;  and  in  no  place  can  it  so  properly  begin,  as  where,  in  addition 
to  the  simple  robbery,  the  whole  thing  supported  is  hateful  in  itself. 
The  time  is  past  when  men  could  be  deterred  from  pursuing  such  an 
object,  by  the  apprehension  of  insult  from  the  defenders  of  the  wrong. 
Such  insults  are  honours ;  and  there  is  no  individual  so  mean,  as  to 
be  unable  to  aspire  to  a  portion  of  the  credit.  The  poorest  man  in 
l^gland  can  raise  a  voice  somewhere,  against  the  system  which  taxes 
his  fkmily  by  the  head,  in  support  of  the  injustice  he  has  learnt  from 
bis  forefathers  to  hate.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  system 
lie  in  the  convenience  of  the  higher  classes  taking  the  work  of  the 
lower  without  paying  for  it.  The  higher  classes  find  it  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  the  world,  to  be  worked  for  and  not  to  pay,  or  to  pa^  only  as 
much  as  they  choose ;  and  the  poor  man  is  to  be  taxed  in  his  basket 
and  in  his  store,  that  what  cannot  be  wrung  from  the  Black  slave 
abroad,  may  be  made  up  by  the  White  one  at  home. 

The  people  of  the  West  Indies  seem  to  labour  under  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  light  in  which  their  system  altogether  is  viewed  in  England. 
When  West-Indian  magistrates  apply  the  term  « wretch'  to  a  Negro 
who  is  put  to  death  for  having  failed  in  an  attempt  at  resistance,  the 
people  of  England  do  not  consider  him  as  a  *  wretch,'  but  as  a  good 
and  gallant  man,  dying  in  the  best  of  causes, — the  resistance  to  op- 
mssion,  by  which  themselves  hold  all  the  good  that  they  enjoy. 
They  consider  him  as  a  soldier  fallen  in  the  advance-guard  of  that 
combat,  which  is  only  kept  from  themselves^  because  somebody  else 
is  exposed  to  it  further  o£  If  the  murdered  Negro  is  a  *  wretch,'  then 
an  Englishman  is  a  *  wretch,'  for  not  bowing  his  head  to  slavery  When- 
ever it  invites  him.  The  same  reason  that  makes  the  white  English- 
man's resistance  virtuous  and  honourable,  makes  the  black  one's  too;— 
ft  is  only  a  regiment  with  different  fiicings,  fighting  in  the  same  cause. 
Will  these  men  never  know  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  ?  Can 
nothing  make  them  find  out,  that  the  universal  British  people  would 
stand  by  and  cheer  on  their  dusky  brethren  to  the  assault,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  solitary  hope  that  the  end  may  be  obtained  more  efiectually 
by  other  means  ?  ft  is  not  true  that  the  people  of  England  believe 
that  any  set  of  men,  here  or  any  where,  can  by  any  act<of  theirs  alter 
^e  nature  of  slavery,  or  make  that  not  robbery  which  was  robbery 
before.  They  can  make  it  robbery  according  to  law — the  more  is  the 
pity  that  the  power  of  law-making  should  be  in  such  hands ;  but  this 
IS  the  only  inference.  All  moral  respect  for  such  laws — all  submission 
of  the  mindy  as  to  a  rule  which  it  is  desirable  to  obey  and  honourable  to 
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8iipporU-*is  at  miioh  out  of  the  questioHy  as  if  a  freebooter  nwre  jto  lajr 
down  a  scale  of  punishment  for  those  who  should  be  found  giuiJty  tf 
having  lifted  a  band  against  his  power. 

When  the  question,  with  what  the  West  Indians  have  to  answer^ 
has  been  so  long  and  anoply  debated  by  the  press  in  various  IbmiSf 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  all  the  at* 
guments  which  have  been  advanced  to  shew  th^  Englishaaen  with 
dark  faces  should  be  slaves.  The  principal  ones  now  insisted  on,  am 
two;  First,  that  all  the  opponents  to  slavery  are  hypocrites;  and» 
Secondly,  that  the  produce  of  the  other  distant  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  (as,  for  instance,  East-Indian  sugar)  is  ei|ually  raised  by  tkm 
labour  of  slaves. 

Now  supposing  it  were  actually  truoi  that  every  suun  who  takes  g 
prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  was  a  hypocrite  at  heart ; — that  it  was  the  real  and  ve<^ 
ritable  fact,  that  every  such  man  had  a  colony  of  his  own,  where  be 
was  only  waiting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indiei»  to 
see  the  <*  removal  of  many  objections  to  that  system"  in  his  own  pe* 
culiar  establishment ;-— fit  vshat  manner  would  thai  make  U  iewM4 
that  Englishmen  ihouldpay  a  poll-tax  Jar  the  Muppofi  ofilavery  iti  ike 
We$t  Indies  ?  And  suppose,  again,  it  was  actually  true— which  it  is  set 
r-that  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies  was  raised  by  the  labour  0f 
slaves,  as  wdl  as  o^  the  West ;— in  what  manner  voould  thai  make  ^  d&t 
wrable  thai  the  people  of  England  should  pay  a  poll-tax  to  support  the 
produce  of  the  West  f  Supposing  they  were  both  villanies  aUke,  whai 
reason  would  there  be  for  the  people  of  England  paying  a  poll-tax  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  one  villany  in  preference  to  another  villeny? 
There  is  nothing  like  this  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Nobody  pays  a  poll-tat 
in  order  that  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  in  the  Minories  nay  flourish 
in  preference  to  him  of  Houndsditch.  The  arguments  are  no  argu* 
ments,  even  when  the  facts  assumed  are  admitted  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent ;  still  less  when  they  are  utterly  false  and  unfounded.  Nobody 
believes  that  the  dislike  to  keeping  a  carriage  for  Esther  Hibner  prck 
ceeds  from  hypocrisy.  Nobody  believes  that  cultivation  is  carried  on 
by  slaves  in  the  East,  as  it  is  in  the  West.  If  so,  where  are  the  slave* 
laws,  and  where  are  the  advertisements  in  the  gazettes?  The  natives 
of  India,  in  their  own  extraordinary  English,  advertise  every  thing 
else  that  can  possibly  be  bought  or  sold :  how  is  it  that  they  never 
advertise  slaves  ?  There  is  not  a  common  soldier  that  arrives  from 
India,  that  is  not  capable  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  flagrant  &lseboo4 
of  the  assertion  that  India  is  cultivated  by  slaves.  If  it  was,  theEasi* 
India  Company  would  not  hold  possession  long  enough  to ,  send  m 
despatch  to  the  Governor-General,  It  is  true,  that  among  the  innii* 
merable  tribes  and  castes  that  compose  the  immense  populati<m  of 
India,  vestiges  of  slavery  may  be  found.  The  writer  of  this  has  been 
eight  years  in  India,  and  once  saw  a  girly  who  was  said  to  have  been 
sold  by  her  parents  in  her  infancy,  as  the  means  of  escaping  from 
famine.  But  there  was  no  law  that  enforced  any  results  from  such  a 
fact.  To  have  gone  before  a  British  magistrate  with  any  plea  founded 
fitk  such  a  claim,  would  have  been  as  absord  in  India,  as  it  would  six 
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Hfart:fOwi»ti'4i»  *)ieii  llie>8anM  gidwatfin  BdglMidl.  This  i»  what 
Ibe  Weft  lodiaiw  iruH  t#.  It  would  not'  be  bMicK  iMuble  ta  tkm 
goferoora  of  India  at  homtf  ta  aeod  out  five  Uaet  m  a  daapatch^  di»» 
avowiDg  ail  reeognition  of  the  state  of  pmooal'  slavery^-  thmeghrmi 
tbeir  vaU  domaiai ;  aad  tbay  have  aa  nnniftati  aai  kMrtat  id  deuf  it^ 
at  in  aendieg  to  iaquke  the  price  of  cotloiu 

Ad&r  tlme»  came  the  eoansellanH  #fao  adkiae  the  poatponiiig  ef  the 
atteiapt  to  reoKMre  the  Wail*-lBdian  miaaaaei  tiU  il  qba  be  deaidj 
ptoved  that  there  are  no  puinaaroi  ehewhere ;  bufagr  in  poiftt  off  ' 
aad  exeelleiil  jiidgiticot»  on  a  par  With  him*  who.  ataonU  i 
the  m<d  kiUing  a  flta  io  Gfostenor  S^iiare^'  till  k  can  ha 
that  tbeK  are  none  ia  Moomooth  Sticet.  It  naj  be  qlnte  troa^  that 
the  people  of  EogbKid  are  aaftring  in  oondtleai  wi)ra(  that  »a  man 
can  kM>k  out  of  hi»  windov  withenttiiff kg  Uigfaul  ^Ha^Mr  hia  iatct^ 
ftrenee  md\a§€hmtj;^bntk€m^tiesihumJkU'de9itaik  tk^  lAe 
Wea  Indimfu  ihoM  le  mppotitd  by&  pM4t»9  Haa^anj  body  da* 
monstrated  what  balance  there  ia  be£wean  the  ooonnonitya'  ^P9  ^ 
preMcd  (for  instance)  bj  the  Com  Laws^-a^-beiag  indulged  milfa  the 
privilege  of  snppordiig  the  WasC-Indiafr  body?  hnw^  one  tends  td 
remedy  the  ether;  or  why,  if  onr  oanneit  be  got  rid  ef  ftr  Ae  pscsanlj 
the  aiier  Aould  not.  if  it  can?  Men  never  make  snch  afanmente  aa 


'  should  not,  if  it  can  ? 
this  for  nothing*  Some  portion  of  die  plunder  drains  inle  their  BMNilfaai 
or  tb^  live  in  hope  that  it  may  drain  hereafter.  They  ara^  die  warier 
confederates  in  ttie  fhiud;  net  bold  enoneh  to  be  put  forward  as  dm 
priqie  agenta  themselves,  but  aasioua  tb  Mserve  wM  of  dmir  oom* 
munity  by  exerting  their  small  talents  to  codbond  the  righi. 

The  upshot  and  conclusion  is,  to  call  upon  men  of  all  dasses  to  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  their  differences  in  politics  and  in  religion,  and 
join  in  removing  from  us  and  ours  this  foul  disgrace  upon  a  nadon 
calling  itsdf  free.  To-morrow,  tug  at  each  other's  throats,  if  it  must 
be  so ;  but  to-day  let  there  be  a  *  truce  of  God,' — a  suspension  of 
arms,  like  that  under  which  the  besiegers  and  besieged  meet,  to  remove 
the  carcase  that  is  spreading  plaffue  on  both.  There  are  certain  things 
on  which,  it  would  appear,  mamLind  were  made  to  differ  ;  but  thm 
are  also  certain  things  on  which,  it  is  sure,  that  they  were  made  to 
agree.  In  such  a  cause,  let  the  Church«of-£ngland-man  follow  his 
bishops,  and  the  Sectary  remember  only  the  mu^er  of  his  missionary 
in  Demerara.  Let  the  emancipated  Catholic  reflect,  how  closely 
allied  have  been  the  principles  of  the  present  question  and  of  his  own, 
and  well  consider  the  sound  policy  there  would  be  in  driving  his 
enemies  from  the  position  they  have  occupied  beyond.  All  creatures 
of  ill  omen — every  odious  and  foul  bird,  that  has  threatened  any  body 
or  tormented  any  body — take  roost  and  harbour  ii\  the  question  of 
West-Indian  slavery,  and  sit  there  in  readiness  to  pounce  on  the  first 
exposed  member  of  liberty  at  home.  All  that  is  good  and  distin- 
guished in  the  country,  is  against  them ;  and  waits  only  to  be  joined 
by  the  momeyUum  of  a  united  community,  to  give  the  one  cheer  more, 
which  will  be  the  last.  Never  mind  a  little  obloquy :  nobody  cares 
for  the  reviling  oi  the  individuals  on  whom  society  is  putting  force, 
nor  of  those  who  back  them.    It  is  part  of  their  unhappy  state  and 
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condition :  you  would  not  be  an  honest  man,  if  they  had  nolkfag  to 
say  affainst  you.  Reject  with  utter  scorn  all  requests  that  you  wfll 
abstain  from  letting  the  sufferers  know  what  you  think  of  dieir  op- 
pressors* You  are  not  part  of  the  plot ;  you  are  on  the  other  side  i 
there  is  no  fairness  in  telling  yoo»  that  you  must  hold  your  tongue,  or 
else  your  adversaries  will  be  *  exceedingly  uncomfortable/  Say  boldly, 
that  you  act  with  the  express  design  to  spread  the  information,  that 
you  and  your  countryinen  are  in  motion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  All  these  thinp,  in  one  way  or  another,  go  to  your  suifer- 
mg  comrades  in  Jamaica  in  the  end;  and  tend  to  increase  the  pressure 
which  will  finally  remove  your  wrong  and  theirs.  There  is  not  an  old 
woman  that  gives  sixpence  to  the  cause  of  Negro  freedom  in  England, 
that  does  not  make  the  heart- of  a  slave^>wner  sink  within  him.  If 
the  slave-owners  can  be  kept  upon  old  women's  sixpences,  they  can  be 
pulled  down  by  old  women's  sixpences.  The  contributions  of  the 
people  are*^  never  despised,  except  when  they  are  to  be  made  an  honest 
use  of.  Omit  no  means,  however  trivial,  that  may  evince  your  sense 
of  wrong,  and  tend  to  multiply  it.  When  a  comMian  makes  a  lucky 
hh,  his  grotesque  fiffure  in  cheap  clay  displinrs  itself  on  the  chimney- 
piece  of  half  the  wondng  men  in  England.  Make  a  figure  of  a  Negro 
woman,  and  write  under  it,  **  We  still  pay  a  poll-tax  to  support  the 
flogging  of  women  in  Jamaica."  And  when  you  can  add  to  it  the  date 
of  the  removal  of  the  evil,  leave  it  to  your  posterity,  as  a  proof  that 
their  fathers,  though  humble,  were  not  mean  ;  that,  though  poor,  they 
were  much  too  good  to  be  worked  in  thar  own  country,  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  the  rich  to  work  slaves  in  another. 


■BdJBeBdenon,  Printtni 
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I.— PROTECTORS  OF  SLAVES'  REPORTS,  viz.  from,  1.  Berbice;  2.  IVt'- 
nidad;  S.  St,  Lucia;  4.  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  5.  Demerara. 
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L — Protectors  of  Slaves*  Reports. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  volume  which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  It  bears  the  date 
of  June  1 2th,  1829,  and  is  numbered  335. 

When,  in  the  year  1825,  a  return  was  first  made  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fiscal  of  Berbice,  in  cases  of  complaint  between  master 
and  slave,  we  hailed  it  as  admitting  the  public,  too  long  deluded  by  co- 
lonial misrepresentation,  into  the  interior,  the  very  penetralia  of  the  slave 
8y8tem,whicb  was  there  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity.  (Vol.  i.  No.  5,  p.  33.) 
When  called,  soon  after,  to  review  the  Fiscal's  defence  and  vindication 
of  his  memorable  return,  as  well  as  some  further  proceedings  of  the 
judicial  authorities  of  Berbice,  and  to  remark  ou  their  peculiar  atrocity, 
we  ventured  to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  the  state  of  slavery,  as  there 
exhibited,  "  differed  from  that  of  our  slave  colonies  generally,  except  in 
our  having  happily  obtained,  from  Berbice,  those  details  which  had 
been  carefully  withheld  from  us  in  almost  every  other  instance?" 
"  Let  us  only  obtain,*'  we  added,  "  similar  details  from  the  other  colo- 
nies, and  we  shall  then  witness  the  same  state  of  legal  oppression,  the 
same  accumulation  of  actual  suffering,  as  exists  in  Berbice,  and  also  in 
the  Mauritius.".    (Vol.  i.  No.  16,  and  Vol.  ii.  No.  46,  p.  441.) 

We  further  took  occasion,  after  detailing  the  recent  cruelties  exhi- 
bited in  the  Bahamas- by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss,  to  remark,  *'  that  if  we 
would  duly  estimate  the  unexampled  wretchedness  of  slavery,  we  must 
view,  in  connection  with  this  transaction  at  one  extremity  of  the 
Antilles,  the  no  less  revolting  scenes  passing  at  Berbice,  their  other  ex- 
tremity, and  the  picture  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius ;  and  then  we  must 
supply  all  that  we  can  presume  to  have  occurred  contemporaneously  in 
the  rest  of  our  slave  colonies  similarly  circumstanced,  governed  by 
similar  laws,  and  characterized  by  similar  manners,  habits,  and  feelings ; 
bpf,  from  which  we  have  had  no  returns,  either  because  no  records  have 
been^i^ept,  or  if  they  have  been  kept,  they  have  been  studiously  withheld 
from  us ;  bearing  always  in  mind  that  this  accumulated  mass  of  suffer- 
ing has  been  inflicted,  and  is  now  inflicting  under  British  authority,  and 
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that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  answerable  for  all  its  guilt  before  Him  who 
claims  the  prerogative  of  being  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed/'  (Vol.  ii. 
No.  47,  p.  468,  and  Vol.  iii.  No.  50,  p.  29.) 

The  papers  we  are  now  about  to  analyze,  will  be  found  very  remark* 
ably  to  confirm  this  anticipation.  They  drag  from  their  obscurity  some 
further  details  of  the  iniquities  of  colonial  slavery,  not  only  in  Berbice, 
(a  part  of  which  had  been  already  revealed,)  but  from  Trinidad,  St. 
Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Demerara.  We  will  first  dispose 
of  Berbice. 

1.  Berbice. 
The  report  from  this  colony,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  com- 
mences with  one  of  those  hoaxes  by  which  the  planters,  in  combination 
with  the  public  functionaries  of  the  West  Indies,  have  so  often  succeeded 
in  blinding  and  deceiving  the  good  people  of  England.  The  Deputy 
Protector  of  Slaves,  Mr.  Bird,  who  seems  a  well-meaning  man,  but 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  whole  economy  of  West  Indian  plantations, 
(Mr.  Power,  the  Protector,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  known 
better,)  appears  to  have  learned,  for  the  first  time,  in  December,  1 827, 
that  slaves,  in  the  time  of  crop,  were  made  to  work  during  the  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day.  He  is  informed,  he  says,  that  on  a  plantation, 
called  Canejleldy  the  process  of  boiling  sugar  had  been  going  on  during 
the  night,  and  he  immediately  sets  on  foot  a  laborious  inquiry,  and 
places  the  result  before  the  King's  Advocate,  and  Mr.  Bennet  the 
Fiscal,  formally  requiring  from  them,  and  they  formally  delivering,  opi- 
nions upon  it,  as  if  the  case  of  Canefield  were  peculiar,  and  as  if  the 
practice  which  so  alarms  Mr.  Bird  did  not  regularly  prevail  on  every 
plantation  throughout  the  colony.  Nay,  the  Fiscal  himself,  Mr.  Bennet, 
m  his  capacity  of  a  sugar  planter,  and  every  other  sugar  and  coffee 
planter  in  the  colony,  knew  well,  and  could  not  but  know,  that  their 
slaves  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  working,  in  crop  time,  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  night,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and  yet 
he,  and  the  King's  Advocate  unite,  not  in  frankly  saying  that  the  prac- 
tice in  question  is  universal,  but  in  transmitting  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
through  the  Governor,  a  set  of  documents,  the  effect  of  which,  on  all  in 
this  country  who  are  ignorant  of  local  circumstances,  will  probably  be,  to 
produce  an  impression  that  it  was  only  on  one  solitary  estate  in  Berbice 
that,  through  the  caprice  of  a  manager,  night- work,  (the  common  prac- 
tice, during  crop,  not  only  in  Berbice,  but  in  all  the  sugar  colonies,)  had 
been  exacted.  It  would  be  endless  to  expose  the  mystification  of  the 
statements  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bird's  half-yeariy  report,  from  Ist  September,  1827,  to  1st 
March,  1828,  gives  a  return  of  sixty-one  persons,  six  of  them  civil 
magistrates,  who  have  either  failed  to  make  any  return  whatever  of 
punishments  inflicted  by  them  on  their  slaves,  or  whose  returns  are  in- 
formal, or  who  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  law,  in  the  punishments 
they  inflicted.  It  is  not  said  whether  any  and  what  penalties  have  been 
imposed  on  these  defaulters. — Two  marriages  of  slaves  are  reported  to 
have  taken  place,  and  forty-one  manumissions.  The  deposits  in  the 
Savings'  Bank  amount  to  2106  guilders,  chiefly  by  negroes  belongmg 
to  the  crown. 
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A  second  report  from  Mr.  Power,  the  Protector,  embraces  the  half 
year,  from  1st  March  to  3 1st  Anpst,  1828.  It  appears  from  it  that 
the  Colonial  Council  had  actually  consumed  nearly  twelve  months 
in  endeavouring  to  frame  a  law,  in  conformity  with  the  repeated  desire 
of  the  Secretary  of  state,  to  enable  slaves,  cheaply  and  expeditiously, 
to  recover  small  debts  due  to  them ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
Council  request  still  further  time  to  consider  the  subject.  This  is  per- 
fectly ludicrous. 

Mr.'  Power's  report  contains  a  return  of  the  number  of  offences  for 
which  slaves  were  punished  in  the  colony  of  Berbice,  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1827,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1828.  It  amounts  to  the  extraordinary 
sum  of  9,112;  5,939  of  the  offenders  being  males,  and  3,173  females. 
Now  the  whole  slave  population  of  Berbice,  including  all  ages,  does  not 
exceed  21,500.  If  we  suppose  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  these  to  be 
too  old  or  too  young  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  regular  punishment,  as 
would  be  made  matter  of  record,  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
exhibited  to  us  of  considerably  more  than  every  second  individual  in  the 
community,  becoming  the  subjects  of  punishment,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year,  and  that  year,  the  year  1827 — 1828.  But,  even  this  is  too 
favourable  a  view  of  the  case,  for  there  is  no  record  of  punishments,  nor 
any  return  made  of  them  to  the  Protector,  except  where  the  proprietor 
is  possessed  of  six  slaves  or  upwards.  The  number  thus  excluded  from 
the  purview  of  the  Protector  must  greatly  raise  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  persons  punished  to  the  whole  population,  so  that  the  9,1 12  punish- 
ments are  distributed  among  a  number  of  slaves,  not  exceeding,  pro- 
bably, from  13,000  to  14,000  in  all.  This  is  quite  frightful.  But  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
Demerara,  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  quoting  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Power's,  which  will  be  found  to  throw  no  small  light  on  the  slave 
system. — ^The  offences  of  the  slaves  are,  he  says,  in  ^*  great  proportion, 
to  be  attributed  to  their  condition,  and  are  almost  inseparable  from  that 
system  of  coerced  labour  which  slavery  was  introduced  to  sustain."  He 
might  have  added  that  the  punishments  for  those  offences  are  inflicted 
without  trial,  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  at  the  bidding,  of  any  ruffian  who 
may  be  employed  to  direct  slave  labour. 

The  average  price  of  slaves  sold  in  Berbice,  during  the  year  ending 
August  3,  1828,  was  about  £98  sterling. — ^The  manumissions  in  the 
half  year  preceding  that  date  were  twenty,  the  marriages  five ;  the  de- 
posits, 2668  guilders,  chiefly  as  before,  by  the  slaves  of  the  crown. 

Among  the  judicial  proceedings  we  observe,  that  one  planter  is  fined 
500  guilders,  about  £36  sterling,  for  not  clothing  his  slaves.  If  his 
slaves  are  numerous,  the  fine  will  prove  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss,  unless 
the  law  obliges  him  to  repair  his  omission,  which  is  not  stated  to  be  the 
case. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Court  of  Justice  has  awarded  free- 
dom to  an  alleged  slave,  merely  on  proof  that  his  mother  was  an 
Indian. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  of  a  complaint  by  a  woman,  named  Julia,  a 
slave  of  Plantation  Augsburgh,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church — that 
the  manager  oppressed  her  with  labour,  though  she  was  six  months 
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gone  with  child — it  came  out  that  this  poor  creature  had  been  born  on 
the  estate  of  this  religious  body,  but  haa  received  no  religious  instruc- 
tion whatsoever,  nor  had  ever  been  in  church ;  and,  it  further  appeared, 
that  this  was  the  case  with  the  slaves  in  general  attached  to  a  planta- 
tion, the  sole  property  of  the  Lutheran  Consistory.  Mr.  Power  feelingly 
remarks,  that  "  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  out  of  the  range  of  this 
colony,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist,  as  a  christian  community, 
having  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  with  a  vestry  controlling  both,  and 
both  receiving  salaries  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the  toil  of  the  negroes, 
neither  imparting  spiritual  instruction,  nor  the  most  simple  elementary 
exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers  to  those  unhappy  beings  who  hold 
such  strong  obligations  on  their  justice  and  humanity.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,"  he  exclaims,  ''  that  our  punishment  records  exhibit  such  a 
tissue  of  violence,  intoxication^  and  all  that  degrading  class  of  vices 
which  are  inseparable  from  uninstructed  mortality  ?  " 

Renewing  his  complaint  of  the  continued  want  of  a  law  to  recover, 
summarily  and  cheaply,  small  debts  due  to  slaves,  Mr«  Power  re- 
marks on  the  hopelessness  of  seeing  even  the  emancipated  negro  indus- 
trious, unless  he  has  a  *'  certainty  of  being  paid  for  his  labour,"  while 
he  is  well  assured,  that  if  "  the  certainty  of  remuneration  is  secured,  the 
supply  of  free  labour  will  be  always  commensurate  with  the  demand." 
This  opinion  he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  facts  that  had  passed,  and 
were  passing  under  his  own  observation,     (p.  30.) 

2.    TaiNIDAD. 

In  the  half  year  ending  the  24th  of  June,  1828,  the  manumissions 
amounted  to  sixty-eight,  of  which  twenty-five  we^^-e  voluntary  and  gra- 
tuitous, and  forty-three  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £2814  sterling, 
or  at  an  average  of  about  £70.  The  prices  paid,  in  some  cases,  were 
enormously  high.  One  young  woman,  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  is 
made  to  pay,  to  Messrs.  Protheroe,  £108  sterling;  another  woman,  of 
the  age  of  forty-four,  the  same  price,  to  Mr.  ^ward  Jackson ;  two 
other  women  pay,  one  £130,  and  the  other  £141, — and  a  girl  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  sold  by  Messrs.  Rucker  and  Co.,  is  made  to  pay  the 
enormous  sum  of  £216.  13«. — One  poor  woman  fails  to  obtain  her 
freedom,  because  the  excessive  amount  of  her  appraisement,  £173. 6«.  M. 
sterling,  is  beyond  her  means. 

One  woman,  Eliza  Jane,  laid  claim  to  her  freedom,  on  the  ground  of 
having  been  a  liberated  and  apprenticed  African.  Her  claim  was  re- 
jected on  the  alleged  ground,  that  she  had  been  legally  imported  into  Tri- 
nidad by  Mr.  Reed,  a  baker,  of  Port  of  Spain,  in  March,  1827.  Now,  by 
what  possibility  this  poor  creature  could  have  been  legally  imported  in 
1827,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Abolition  Act  of  1825,  it  will  be  for  the 
guardian  of  slaves  to  explain  to  the  Secretary  of  state,  who,  we  cannot 
doubt,  will  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  take  place  respecting 
this  barefaced  infraction  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  even  if  the  very 
date  of  her  importation  had  not  been  decisive  of  the  criminality  of  the 
transaction,  yet,  surely  it  became  the  Protector  of  slaves  to  have  taken 
measures  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  statement  as  to  her  having 
been  one  of  the  liberated  Africans,  and  consequently  as  much  entitled 
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to  her  liberty  as  the  Protector  himself.  How  was  it  possible  for  this 
wretched  female,  placed  as  she  was  under  the  coostraint  of  slayery,  to 
procure,  from  Barbadoes,  the  ertdence  necessary  to  establish  her  claim  ? 
It  sorely  was  the  Protector's  clear  and  imperative  duty  to  have  done 
this,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  seems  not  only  to  call  for  an  investigation 
of  the  facts  of  Uiis  particular  case,  but  for  a  careful  retrospect  into  the 
conduct  of  Protectors  generally,  in  the  high  and  responsible  office  they 
hold. 

3.  St.  Lucia. 

The  returns  from  this  colony  embrace  the  period  of  one  year,  from 
the  30lh  of  June  1826,  to  the  30th  of  June  1827. 

The  number  of  punishments  inflicted  during  that  period,  as  extracted 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Protector,  was  2876 ;  the  whole  popula- 
tion, of  all  ages,  being  only  about  14,000.  The  number  of  marriages  was 
three,  and  the  numl^r  of  manumissions  sixty-three,  thirty- two  being 
gratuitous,  and  thirty-one  by  purchase,  besides  nine  children  baptized 
free,  on  payment  of  the  tisuaJ  sum  for  each. 

4.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

So  strong  an  impression  had  been  produced  in  the  pubUc  mind  in  fa- 
vour of  the  lenity  of  the  system  of  slavery  prevailing  at  the  Cape  of 
Cjood  Hope,  that  its  real  state,  until  very  recently,  had  scarcely  been 
made  a  subject  of  serious  inquiry.  This  unfounded  impression  we  ap- 
prehend, was  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  hasty  and  in-» 
correct  statements  of  Mr.  Banrow,  in  the  account  he  published  of  his 
visit  to  that  colony,  and  currency  and  added  weight  were  afterwards 
given  to  it  by  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  misconception  necessarily 
bad  the  mischievous  eflect  of  comparatively  withdrawing  the  regards  of 
the  philanthropist  from  that  portion  of  our  dominions,  as  if  it  were  a 
colony  where  humanity  had  much  to  rejoice  in  and  little  to  regret. 

As  respected  the  native  inhabitants,  the  Hottentots,  Caflres,  &c.  the 
fatal  illusion  thus  created  was  completely  dispelled  by  the  publication 
df  Dr.  Philip's  Researches  in  South  Africa,  a  work  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  that  eminent  act  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  the  present  Colonial 
Secretary  of  state,  Sir  George  Murray,  by  which  the  long-oppressed, 
and  ille^ly  enslaved,  and  cruelly  wasted  natives  of  that  region  were, 
by  one  sweeping  and  conclusive  decree,  restored  to  the  plenitude  of 
those  civil  rights  of  which  diey  had  been  ioiquitously  deprived,  and  in- 
vested with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  British  subjects.  (See 
No.  50,  pp.  30,  31.) 

On  the  condition  of  the  Cape  slaves  also,  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr. 
Philip  threw  considerable  light,  and  the  notices  given  of  it  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  in  a  distinguished  periodical  work,  as  well  as  in  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter,  vol.  i.  No.  20,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  32,  served  to  shew  that 
slavery  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  cruel  system  wherever  it  is  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  and  can  not  be  divested  of  its  savage,  ferocious,  and 
demoralizing  nature,  either  by  changing  its  parallel  of  latitude,  or  by 
varying  the  objects  of  ito  gainful  culture.  The  brutalizing  influence 
both  on  master  and  slave  may  be  equally  witnessed  in  the  corn-fields 
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of  the  Cape  as  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Jamaica,  or  in  the  rice* 
grounds  of  South  Carolina. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstances  to  which  we  iiave  alluded, 
little  official  information  respecting  the  slavery  of  the  Cape  has  hitherto 
been  called  for.  That  which  is  now  before  us  is  the  first  which  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  contains  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Registrar  and  Guardian  of  slaves,  Mr.  C.  J.  Rogers,  from  the  Isl 
of  August  1826,  to  the  24th  of  June  1827. 

Only  one  marriage  of  slaves  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  that 
time. 

The  number  of  manumissions  is  stated  to  have  been  210,  being  four 
times  as  many  as  the  previous  average.  The  increase  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Rogers  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  manumission,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  bond  formerly  required  to  guarantee  the  public  against 
being  burdened  by  the  emancipated  slave.  Of  those  now  emancipated, 
about  one  half  appear  to  have  been  redeemed  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
£50.  sterling ;  the  rest  have  been  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  manu* 
mitted  by  their  masters. 

The  Return  of  prosecutions,  for  and  against  slaves,  exhibits  a  most 
unusual  severity  of  infliction  on  some  offenders  of  the  servile  class.  For 
thefts  and  burglaries,  in  the  case  even  of  women,  we  find  punishments 
awarded  of  scourging,  and  branding,  and  working  in  irons,  for  periods 
extending  to  five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  years.  But,  besides  this,  we 
perceive,  that  in  the  case  of  complaints  preferred  by  slaves  against  their 
masters,  not  only  are  the  complaints  generally  dismissed  as  frivolous, 
but  severe  punishments  are  frequently  awarded  to  the  complainants, 
(without  even  the  form  of  a  trial)  because  they  have  failed  to  prove  their 
allegations.*  This  monstrous  injustice,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  comments  he  makes  on  the  report  in  his  de- 
spatches to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  has  overlooked,  although  it  is 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  principles  he  himself  has  repeatedly  laid 
down  on  the  subject,  that  "  no  slave  should  be  punished  for  preferring 
a  complaint,  unless  he  be  distinctly  convicted  of  the  offence  of  having 
preferred  a  calumnious  charge  from  improper  motives,  that  conviction 
proceeding  upon  adequate  and  legal  evidence.'*  (Vol.  ii.  No.  43,  p.  369.) 
Indeed  only  one  such  charge  appears  to  have  been  preferred,  and  the 
result  affords  a  further  illustration  of  the  severity  with  which  the  delin- 
quencies of  slaves  are  visited  at  the  Cape.  The  convicted  slave  is  con- 
demned to  receive  125  lashes,  and  to  work  in  irons  for  two  months. 
Mr.  Huskisson  justly  complains  that  the  nature  of  the  calumny  thus 
severely  punished  is  not  stated.  "  I  desire  therefore,"  he  says,  "  to 
have  a  full  explanation  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction.*' 

*  The  following  are  specimens  of  th^se  iniquitons  proceedings,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  numerous  cases  of  a  similar  description.  In  one  case,  **  the  charges 
not  having  been  sufficiently  proved,  the  plaintiff"  (the  slave)  *^  was  condemned 
to  receive  twenty -five  lashes,"  (p.  146.)  In  another,  **  The  court  condemned 
the  plaintiff*'  (a  female  slave)  **  lor  her  groundless  complaints,  to  work  in  irons 
for  three  months,"  (p.  142.)  In  a  third,  a  complaint  that  his  wife  had  been  dri- 
ven from  him,  by  his  mistress,  being  found  '*  groundless,"  '*  the  plaintiff  was 
sentenced  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes,"  (p.  140.)  &c.  &c.  &o. 
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The  portion  of  the  Protector's  report,  however,  which  shews  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  this  colony,  in  its  least  favourable  light,  is  that 
which  contains  *'  a  retnm  of  complaints,  and  applications  for  freedom, 
and  of  the  proceedings  and  results."  Of  the  persons  so  complaining, 
upwards  of  thirty  affirm  that  they  were  either  clandestinely  imported, 
contrary  to  law,  or  were  Africans,  liberated  by  courts  of  admiralty,  and 
entitled  to  their  freedom  under  the  abolition  acts.  Many  of  them  appear 
to  be  cases  of  excessive  hardship,  especially  as  the  burden  of  proof 
seems  most  unjustly  to  be  thrown  on  the  claimants  of  freedom,  and  that 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  most  obviously  incumbent  on  those 
who  hold  them  in  slavery  to  establish  their  proprietary  title.  The  Pro- 
tector of  slaves  seems  not  to  have  dreamt  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  call 
on  the  parties  charged  with  retaining  their  fellow-men  in  illegal  bondage 
for  any  proof  of  their  right,  even  according  to  colonial  law,  to  hold  them 
as  their  slaves.  Mr.  Huskisson  adverts  to  this  neglect  in  his  despatch 
of  the  28th  of  September  1827.  "  It  is  taken  for  granted,"  he  observes, 
*'  that  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  that  a  black 
man  claiming  to  be  free  must  sustain  the  whole  burden  of  proof.  The 
policy  of  the  law  is  manifestly  questionable,  because  it  tends  to  perpe- 
tuate the  state  of  slavery ;  and  not  consistent  with  justice,  because  it 
throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  weaker  and  more  ignorant  party,  and 
requires  him  to  prove  the  negative,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors  were  ever  lawfully  reduced  into  slavery.  Of  such  a  fact 
it  might,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  scarcely  possible  to  adduce  proper 
evidence.  This  principle  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  a  continentsd  co- 
lony, within  the  limits  of  which  the  natives  may  be  continually  enter- 
ing." In  a  subsequent  despatch,  (22d  of  April  1828,)  he  repeats  the 
same  just  and  important  observation  ;  *Mt  seems,"  he  says,  '*  to  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  settled  principle  of  law,  that  a  person  held  in  slavery, 
but  claiming  to  be  free,  must  sustain  the  whole  burden  of  proving  the 
validity  of  the  asserted  right  to  freedom.  Such  an  assumption  is  open  to 
very  serious  objections,  &c."  And  yet,  with  an  obvious  inconsistency^ 
he,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  recognises  <*  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
a  contrary  assumption  in  favour  of  freedom."  Mr.  Huskisson,  could  not 
have  recollected  that  one  of  the  principles  of  the  measure  of  registration^ 
that  favourite  measure  of  British  policy,  is,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  thrown,  not  on  the  asserted  slave,  but  on  the  claimant  of  a  pro- 
perty in  his  person ;  and  that  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  its  full 
extent  by  the  legblature  even  of  one  of  our  chartered  slave  colonies, 
Grenada. 

But  we  have  to  complain,  not  only  of  the  monstrous  perversion  of  jus- 
tice in  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  helpless  and  unfriended 
slave,who  is  debarred,  by  the  illegal  act  which  holds  htm  in  bondage,  from 
pursuing  the  means  necessary  for  vindicating  his  liberty;  but  we  have  to 
complain  also  of  the  intolerable  delays  which  appear  to  impede  the 
course  of  law  and  justice  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Nearly  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  had  their  claims  for  freedom  in  suspense  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  without  any  apparent  approach  to  a  decision ;  some  for  a  much 
longer  time;  and  a  whole  family,  (Amilie  and  others,  p.  131,)  are  stillin 
slavery,  who,  on  the  1  Ith  of  March  1821,  were  declared  by  tlie  sentence 
of  the  court  of  justice  to  be  entitled  to  their  freedom.  We  trust  that  the 
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next  report  received  from  this  officer  wUl  shew  that  he  has  attained  a 
more  correct  view  of  his  duties  as  Protector  of  slaves. 

5.    DsMERARil. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  British  colony  from  whence  it  has  been  so  diffi^ 
cult  to  obtain  clear  information,  respecting  the  state  of  slavery  as  from 
Demerara.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  a  regnlar  compact  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  planters  and  the  public  functionaries  of 
this  colony,  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  every  transaction  judi- 
cial or  otherwise,  which  could  serve  to  elucidate  the  real  condition  of 
its  slave  population;  and  to  withhold  every  document  which  might 
serve  to  prove  the  truth  or  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  their  own  highly 
favourable  statements  on  the  subject.  Not  only  the  planters  generally, 
but  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  slaves  of  Demerara,  we  mean  the 
Fiscals,  and  even  some  GovernOTS,  have  shewn  themselves,  from  an  early 
period,  preeminently  hostile,  we  need  not  say  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves,  that  being  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  questionec^  but  to  all 
inquiry  into  their  temporal  condition,  and  to  any  interference  with  the 
despotic  power  of  the  master.  One  of  the  Fiscals  of  Demerara,  (Mr.. 
Jennings,)  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  law  commits  the  delicate  and 
important  task  of  protecting  the  slave  from  the  oppression  of  the  master, 
took  it  upon  him,  so  long  ago  as  November,  1815,  to  publish,  in  the 
Colonial  Gazette,  an  address  to  the  planters,  which  was  hailed  by  them 
with  general  acclamation,  and  which  contained,  among  much  of  the 
same  tenor,  the  following  remarkable  passages.  '*  I  will  venture  to 
state  it  as  my  humble  opinion,  that  the  authority  of  the  master  over  his 
negroes,  being  constanUy  employed  in  minute  details,  and  being  in  its 
nature  prompt  and  of  hourly  application,  is  not  to  be  encumbered  taitk 
official  formaiities.  The  sudden  exercise  of  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  to  obedience  and  their  duty."  "  It  is  a  power  to  be 
exercised  by  the  proprietor  as  sole  chief  and  magistrate."  '*  It  would 
become  utterly  impracticable  to  check  and  restrain  the  disorders  which 
would  ripen  into  serious  evils,  if  masters  were  not  armed  with  a  power- 
ful coercive  force  suddenly  to  apply  the  remedy.  His  power  cannot 
without  danger  be  brought  into  doubt  or  discussion.  It  should  itbver 
be  opposed  or  thwarted  by  any  intermediate  authority,'*  He  then  goes 
on  to  deprecate,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  interference  of  public  func- 
tionaries between  master  and  slave,  declaring  that  the  honffur  of  the 
planter  is  a  sufficient  security  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  slave. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  it  was  the  Fiscal,  the  criminal  judge  of  the 
colony,  who  penned  these  lines ;  the  very  man  to  whom  the  protection 
of  the  slaves  from  the  master's  oppression  was  specially  and  officially 
committed  bv  his  Majesty's  Government.  And  if  the  appointed  guar- 
dian of  the  slaves  dared  thus  to  express  himself,  in  a  deliberate  addrew 
to  a  community  of  slave  owners,  which  was  received  by  them  too  with 
the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  approbation,  what  might  we  not  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  those  whose 
more  immediate  business  it  is  to  coerce  the  slaves ; — the  masters,  ma- 
nagers, and  overseers  of  the  colony  ? 

The  mantle  of  Mr.  Jennings  appears  to  have  fallen  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  successors  in  office.     Accordingly,  when,  in  the  Session  of  1823, 
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Parliament  called  for  *'  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fiscals  of  Demerara  in  their  capacity  of  guardians  and  protectors  of 
slaves,  with  their  decisions  in  all  cases  of  complaint  of  masters  and 
slaves  respectively  against  each  other,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  or 
redress  given  in  consequence  of  such  complaints,  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1814,  to  this  time;"  Mr.  Herbert,  then  the  first  Fiscal,  coolly  re- 
plied, '*  There  is  no  record  of  such  proceedings  at  this  office."  Nay, 
*'  Until  the  month  of  April,  1824,  there  does  not  appear,''  he  adds,  "  to 
have  been  even  a  memorandum  of  the  proceedings  held  before  the 
Fiscal  as  a  magistrate."  (House  of  Commons,  papers  of  1825,  No. 
66,  p.  17.) 

Such  was  the  miserably  unprotected  condition  of  nearly  80,000  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  prior  to  the  year  1824.  Such  too  was  the  lament- 
able state  of  ignorance  in  which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  allowed 
itself  to  remain,  all  that  time,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  justice  was 
administered  to  this  wretched  and  defenceless  population. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  for  the  years  1824  and  1825,  any  return  of 
judicial  proceedings  on  complaints  of  slaves  was  made  from  Demerara, 
except  for  a  period  of  three  months,  namely,  "  from  June  16  to  Sept. 
18,  1824."  But  even  that  return,  meagre  and  defective  as  it  was,  served 
to  excite  very  strong  suspicions  of  tibe  harsh  and  oppressive  manner 
in  which  the  slave  laws  were  administered  in  this  colony.  In  four- 
teen cases  out  of  seventeen  where  negroes  had  complained  to  the  Fiscal 
of  severe  treatment,  (in  seven  of  the  cases  the  whole  gangs  seem  to  have 
joined  in  the  complaint)  not  only  had  the  complainants  no  redress,  but 
they  were  punished  for  having  failed  to  prove  their  allegations.  No 
particulars  are  given  either  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  summary 
and  most  irregular  punishments,  or  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  were 
inflicted.  Had  we  had  the  same  details  in  these  cases,  which  were  given 
us  in  his  report  by  the  less  cautious  Fiscal  of  Berbice,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  had  similar  discoveries  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty  to 
those  which  his  returns  so  remarkably  exhibited. 

In  1826  the  new  Order  in  Council  was  promulgated  in  Demerara, 
and  Colonel  Youn^  was  appointed  Protector  of  slaves.  We  bad  hoped 
that  from  that  period  we  might  have  been  able  to  date  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  this  colony ;  our  disappoint- 
ment, however,  proved  unspeakably  great,  when  Colonel  Young's  first 
reports  of  his  proceedings  made  their  appearance.  From  the  brief  ab- 
stract of  those  reports  which  is  given  in  our  second  volume,  No.  43, 
pp.  355 — 359,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  gentleman,  from  whom  certainly 
much  had  been  expected,  has  shewn  himself  to  be  as  deeply  imbued,  with 
some  of  the  worst  of  those  colonial  prejudices  which  it  was  the  declared 
and  special  object  of  his  appointment  to  counteract,  as  the  planters 
themselves.  Our  reasons  for  this  serious  imputation  will  be  found  at  the 
pages  of  a  former  Number  which  have  just  been  referred  to ;  and 
thev  are  very  considerably  strengthened  by  those  subsequent  Reports 
of  his,  which  we  are  now  called  more  particularly  to  examine. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  a  General  Return,  which 
he  has  transmitted,  "  of  oflfences  committed  by  male  and  female  planta- 
tion slaves  in  the  colony  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  made  up  from 
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the  returns  of  punishments,  forwarded  to  the  Protector  of  slaves  by  the 
assistant  Protectors/'  This  general  return  embraces  the  period  of  a 
year,  from  the  Istof  July,  1827,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1828.  It  is  con- 
fined to  plantation  slaves,  as  the  personal  slaves,  amounting,  we  presume, 
to  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  are,  it  appears,  wholly  excluded  from 
the  purview  of  the  Protector*  The  number  oT plantation  slaves  returned, 
amounted  in  the  first  half  year  to  61,453,  ana  in  the  second  to  62,352; 
many  personal  slaves  probably  having  in  the  interim  been  absorbed  into 
the  plantation  gangs.  The  average  is  61,852.  Among  this  population 
the  number  of  offences  recorded  as  punished,  in  the  course  or  the  year, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  20,567  ;  of  which  12,106  were  com- 
mitted by  men,  and  8,461  by  women,  forming  one-third  of  the*  whole 
mass  of  plantation  slaves,  and  probably  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  of 
the  labouring  part  of  them,  excluding  all  who  were  either  too  young  or 
too  old  to  be  likely  to  incur  regular  punishment.  Now  let  us  only  con- 
template a  community  in  which,  as  in  that  of  Demerara  and  Berbice, 
every  second  or  third  mdividual  has  been  subjected  to  punishment  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  estimate  we 
should  form  of  the  man  specially  delegated  by  his  Sovereign  to  protect 
this  community  from  oppression  and  wrong,  who  should  close  his  report, 
to  that  Sovereign,  of  this  mass  of  crime  and  infliction,  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  : — "  The  Protector  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  on  the 
contented  appearance  of  the  negroes ,  and,  from  opportunities  ofjudg* 
ing,  thinks  that  generally  they  have  every  reason  to  be  so!" 
Such  is  the  testimony  borne  on  oath  by  Aretas  William  Young,  to  the 
happy  and  enviable  condition  of  this  coerced  and  driven  and  punished 
population ! 

**  Contented !"  and  *'  generally  having  every  reason  to  be  so !"  What 
explanation  can  possibly  be  given  of  so  extraordinary  an  estimate  of 
the  materials  of  content  and  comfort,  except  that  either  the  subjects 
of  these  20,000  inffictions  are  reduced,  by  tneir  cruel  bondage,  to  the 
very  level  of  the  brute,  or  that  the  Protector  (who  we  believe,  is  himself 
a  Creole,  and  habituated  to  negro  slavery  from  his  infancy)  has  come  at 
length  to  forget  that  the  negro  is  a  fellow  being,  endowed  with  every 
attribute  of  humanity  of  which  he  himself  is  possessed ! 

A  list  is  given  of  forty-five  establishments  (the  greater  part  task  and 
wood  cutting  gangs)  on  which  no  punishment  had  been  inflicted  during 
the  year.  But  the  whole  number  of  slaves  on  these  forty-five  establish 
ments  is  only  1038,  or  less  than  a  seventieth  part  of  the  whole  slave  po- 
pulation, each  establishment  averaging  about  twenty-three  slaves.  Task 
and  wood-cutting  establishments  are  less  subject  to  the  driving  system 
than  plantation  slaves  generally,  and  in  this  respect  are  placed  in 
more  favourable  circumstances.  We  observe  too  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  gangs,  which  have  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  immunity 
from  punishment,  are  superintended  by  their  proprietors  and  not  by 
managers. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  nature  of  the  crimes  which  have 
drawn  down  these  20,000  inflictions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  such 
offences  as  in  this  country  we  should  regard  as  crimes,  including  murder, 
rape,  burglary,  assaults,  killing  stock,  &c.,  and  attempts  at  these  various 
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crimes,  the  number  is  about  200 ;  and  of  petty  thefts  about  1000.  The 
remaining  19,000  cases  are  made  up  of  such  heinous  offences  as  the 
following,  viz.  insubordination,  refusing  to  work,  mutinous  and  seditious 
conduct  to  manager  or  driver,  refractory  behaviour  and  neglect  of  duty, 
not  doing  the  day's  work,  absenting  from  work,  not  coming  to  work  m 
time,  bad  work,  laziness  and  idleness,  absconding,  abusive  and  con- 
temptuous language,  disobedience,  &c.  These  consiitute  a  mass  of 
17,500  crimes  and  punishments.  Then  come  fighting  and  quarrelling 
and  rioting,  about  700 ;  drunkenness  and  some  kindred  vices,  about 
450 ;  lying  60  ;  sins  of  impurity  25 ;  eating  clay  1 ;  false  complaints  4 ; 
Obeah  1 ;  riding  horses  at  night  8,  &c.  &c.  &c.  So  that  we  have  here 
from  17,000  to  18,000  recorded  punishments,  in  a  single  year,  among 
these  61,000  plantation  slaves,  all  more  or  less  arising  out  of  that  horrid 
system  of  compulsory  labour  by  which  the  health  is  broken,  and  the 
frame  worn  down,  and  the  life  extinguished,  in  order  to  extract  from 
these  miserable  victims  of  oppression  the  means  of  swelling  the  income 
and  ministering  to  the  enjoyments  of  their  owners.  And  yet,  says  Colonel 
Young,  the  appointed  Protector  and  Guardian  of  these  unhappy  beings — 

^^  I'  CANNOT  REFRAIN  FROM  REMARKING  ON  THEIR  CONTENTED  AP-* 
PEARANCE,  AND  THINK  THAT  GENERALLY  THEY  HAVE  EVERY  REASON 
TO  BE  SO." 

Colonel  Young  informs  the  Secretary  of  state  that  the  rate  of  wages 
to  slaves,  for  picking  cofiee  on  Sundays,  remains  as  first  established  by 
the  Protector,  there  appearing  no  reason  to  alter  the  same.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  intended  as  a  return  to  the  call  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  session,  for  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  fixed 
the  Sunday's  task  for  the  slaves,  who  pick  cofiee  at  60  pounds  weight, 
being  double  the  ordinary  task  of  an  able  negro ;  but  if  it  be,  it  certainly 
is  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  We  have  already  shewn,  (Vol.  ii.  No.  43, 
p.  358)  that  Colonel  Young,  in  assigning  such  a  task  to  the  negro,  be- 
came his  oppressor  instead  of  his  protector,  and  it  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  assign  some  more  substantial  reason  for  his  regula- 
tion than  he  has  yet  given. 

Two  slaves  are  reported  as  understanding  the  nature  and  obligations 
of  an  oath  in  the  half  year  ending  in  June,  1828. 

The  marriages  of  slaves  from  Nov.  13,  1827,  to  June  29,  1828,  are 
93,  viz.  22  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England ;  40  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  31  by  Wesleyan  missionaries. 

The  manumissions  reported  to  have  taken  place  gratuitously  between 
May  1  and  Oct  31, 1828,  are  149,  being  chiefly  the  wives  or  children 
of  the  parties  manumitting  them.  Besides  these,  36  more  were  pur- 
chased by  themselves  between  Jan.  1,  1826  and  Oct.  31,  1828,  at  a 
cost  of  43,548  guilders,  or  1210  guilders  or  about  £86.  10«.  sterling 
each. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  one  word  to  these  details?  They  refer,  be  it 
remembered,  not  to  the  chartered,  but  to  the  Crown  Colonies,  where  the 
British  Government  is  the  sole  Legblator,  and  alone  appoints  the  public 
functionaries.  What  then  may  we  expect  in  colonies  where  the  sole  legis- 
lators are  planters,  and  where  planters  also  are  the  sole  administrators  of 
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the  law  ?     Surely,  surely,  Great  Britain  will  not  suffer  this  system  of 
cruelty  and  crime  to  proceed  much  longer. 

II.— Pro-Slavery  Writings — ^Jamaica  Mortality. 
'  1.  The  periodical  advocates  of  slavery  have  been  basily  employed  daring^  the 
past  month  in  tearing  to  tatters,  as  a  forgery,  a  letter  from  Jamaica,  dated  in 
May  last,  first  published  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  and  afterwards  in  some 
English  Journals,  in  which  the  writer  paints  the  slavery  of  that  Island  in  true, 
but  certainly  in  very  revolting  colours ;  in  colours  however  which,  we  believe, 
are  quite  as  applicable  to  its  present  as  to  its  past  state ;  being  the  colours  in 
which  it  has  been  exhibited  by  recent  as  well  as  remote  writers  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  during  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  extraordinary  whoop  raised 
about  this  unfortunate  letter  has  led  to  inquiries  which  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  thought  of  making,  and  the  result  is  a  complete  conviction  of  its  genuineness. 
2.  '^  A  Jamaica  Proprietor*'  has  just  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  object  of  which  (besides  abusing  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the 
Westminster  Review,)  is  to  assert  the  indisputable  right  of  himself  and  his 
brother  planters  to  perpetuate  the  crime  of  slavery,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
admits  it  to  be  in  principle  indefensible. — He  has,  however,  wholly  overlooked 
two  points,  very  essential  to  a  due  appreciation  of  this  claim  of  his.  The  first 
is,  that  the  planters  have  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  the  resolutions  of  their 
own  co-proprietors.  Lord  Seaford  in  1797,  and  Mr.  Pallmer  in  1816,  urging  reform 
upon  them;  but  that  they  have  insolently  and  contumaciously  rejected  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  to  the  same  effect, 
for  the  last  six  years.  The  other  essential  point  overlooked  by  this  Jamaica 
Proprietor,  is  the  frightful  waste  of  human  life,  which  is,  at  this  moment,  pro- 
ceeding among  the  slaves,  even  on  the  best  regulated  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica, 
and  that  at  a  rate  which  must  end  in  killing  off  the  race.  Will  the  letter  wri- 
ter deny  this  ?  If  he  does,  we  shall  have  only  to  confront  him  with  the  annual 
returns  of  the  managers  of  those  estates. — We  have  already  stated  the  progress 
of  population  among  Lord  Seaford's  slaves,  (No.  40,  p.  296).  Most  of  the  other 
sugar  estates  in  the  island,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
an  equal  or  even  still  more  appalling  decrease  of  their  overdriven  bondmen 
and  bondwomen ;  while  the  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  as  well  as  the 
Maroons  around  them,  are  increasing  rapidly.  Our  limits  will  not  now  admit 
of  full  details  ;  but  we  will  give  as  many  as  we  can  find  room  for  in  this  page, 
by  way  of  sample,  and  in  order  to  shew,  in  defiance  of  the  deceptive  statements 
of  the  Jamaica  Proprietor  and  the  whole  pro-slavery  press,  with  Mr.  Barclay  at 
their  head,  that  the  malignant  effects  of  slavery  are  not  materially  diminished 
in  Jamaica. 


Return  of  Slaves, 

Return  of  Slaves, 

Apparent 

PROPRIETORS'  NAMES. 

March,  1884. 

MaiTb,  1880. 

crease  u 
years. 

John  O.  Campbell      . 

1118 

1059 

59 

John  Wedder^um 

1795 

1767 

28 

J.  F.  Barham     . 

768 

730 

24 

Sir  S.  H.  Clark,  Bart. 

2320 

2246 

74 

John  Fuller 

223 

204 

19 

Sir  Rose  Price,  Bart. 

487 

469 

18 

Marquis  of  Sligo 

237 

227 

10 

James  Dawkins 

1769 

1606 

63 

C.  N.  Bailey      . 

1060 

1013 

47 

Joseph  Marryat 

218 

207 

11 

Fortunatus  Dwarris  . 

221 

215 

6 

Apparent    de-' Apparent  rate  of  de- 

:_ . —    crease   in  two 

years. 


6i  per  cent. 


9  

3i  

4i  

5!  = 

2|  


The  Names  we  have  selected  will  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  first  respectability, 
and  on  the  Estates  of  all  of  them  the  number  of  women  is  equal  to,  or  more  than, 
that  of  the  men. 
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I.  HA YTI ;— Mr.  Mackenzie's  Account  of  it,  as  to  Population;  Compul- 

sory Labour;  Government;  Marriaob;  Trade;  and  Civilization. 

II.  RECENT  NEWS  FROM  JAMAICA;— viz.  1.  The  Watchman  and  Free 
Press;  2.  Defence  of  Missionaries;  3.  Colonial  Reform  ;  4.  Transfer 
OF  Allegiance  to  United  States;  6.  Instances  of  Judicial  Partiality  ; 
6.  Mendicant  Slaves. 


I. — Hayti. 


We  have  too  long  delayed  to  notice  a  paper  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  entitled  ''  Com- 
munications received  at  the  Foreign  OflBce,  relative  to  Hayti."  The 
whole  of  these  communications  have  come  from  Consul-general  Mac- 
kenzie. They  were  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  I7th  of  February,  1829, 
and  are  numbered  18, 

For  many  years  the  British  Government,  under  the  powerful  spell  of 
colonial  influence,  refused  to  recognize  the  rising  republic  of  Hayti,  nor  was 
the  slightest  political  relation  formed  with  her  until  the  year  1826,  when 
a  British  consul  was  sent  thither  to  watch  over  our  commercial  interests. 
One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  this  appointment,  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  to  procure  authentic  and  impartial  information  respecting 
the  state  of  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  this  new  and  inte- 
resting  community  of  emancipated  negroes.  And  yet,  with  a  view  to 
that  object,  his  choice  of  a  consul  for  Hayti  appears  to  have  been  far 
from  judicious. 

The  gentleman  selected  for  this  mission,  however  high  may  be  his 
pretensions  in  other  respects,  is  the  son  of  a  West  India  planter, 
deeply  interested,  of  course,  in  the  perpetuation  of  colonial  bondage. 
The  consul's  prepossessions,  therefore,  were  likely  to  be  in  favour  of 
slavery  and  against  freedom.  Besides  which,  he  appears  to  have  im- 
bibed some  of  those  preposterous  views  promulgated  by  Major  Moody, 
on  what  he  calls  the  "  Philosophy  of  Labour,"  but  which  we  believe  are 
now  fast  sinking  into  merited  oblivion. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  at 
Port-au-Prince  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  1 826.  The  period  of  his 
actual  stay  in  Hayti  must  have  been  about  fifteen  months,  as  his  last 
letter  thence  bears  date  in  July  1827,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  London.  Fifteen  months,  however,  to  a 
diligent,  accurate,  and  unbiassed  inquirer,  might  have  aflforded  the 
means  of  obtaining  much  useful  information.    He  might  have  given  the 
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fruits  of  his  own  personal  observation.  He  might  have  communicated 
important  facts,  with  the  authorities  on  which  they  rested ;  and  he  might 
have  collected  all  the  authentic  public  documents  that  were  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Hay  ti.  Some  of  these 
documents  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  although  the  series  is 
very  incomplete.  They  are  important,  however,  in  many  points  of  view ; 
and,  among  others,  as  affording  a  test  for  appreciating  the  correctness 
of  the  consul's  general  statements.  As  for  the  facts  he  has  brought 
forward  on  the  testimony  of  others,  he  has  given  us  no  means  whatever 
of  judging  of  their  probable  value.  He  has  scarcely,  in  any  case,  dis- 
closed the  source  of  his  information ;  and  if  his  chief  associates  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  consequently  his  informants,  were  like  himself,  persons 
previously  connected  with  the  English  slave  islands,  we  may  conjecture 
m  what  degree  the  facts  were  liable  to  be  discoloured  in  passing  through 
such  a  medium. 

But  whether  we  are  right  or  not  in  tracing  Mr.  Mackenzie's  second- 
hand information  to  this  source,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  unfair 
bias  of  his  own  mind,  shewn  in  his  official  correspondence.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  approached  Hayti  with  a  disposition  to  find  little  to  com- 
mend, and  much  to  blame,  in  the  odious  spectacle  of  a  community  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  emancipated  negroes,  governed  by  themselves, 
and  subsisting  in  comfort  by  their  own  free  labour,  without  the  compel- 
ling power  of  the  cart-whip ;  the  sole  spring,  according  to  *'  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Labour,"  which  can  be  relied  on  for  promoting  the  steady  indus* 
try  of  blacks,  in  tropical  climates. 

The  first  proof  we  shall  give  of  this  unfair  bias  in  the  mind  of  the 
consul-general,  shall  be  taken  from  his  official  communications  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  population  in  Hayti. 

1 . — PopiUation, 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  doubtless  well  aware  of  the  important  inferences 
in  favour  of  freedom,  which  might  be  drawn  from  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
black  population  of  Hayti,  as  contrasted  with  its  rapid  decrease  in  the 
neighbouring  slave  islands,  and  in  Hayti  itself  while  still  enslaved.  It 
might  have  been  expected  therefore,  in  a  colonial  partizan,  that  his  efforts 
would  be  employed  to  deprive  the  enemies  of  slavery  of  the  advantage 
arising  to  them  from  this  contrast;  which  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded 
as  a  decisive  test  of  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  two  conditions  of 
society — negro  slavery  and  negro  freedom. 

Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  treated  this  important  subject. 

All  the  authorities  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  about  the  year  1 804,  when 
Dessalines  became  Emperor  of  Hayti,  the  population  of  the  island  had 
been  reduced  by  the  previous  civil  commotions,  and  by  the  exterminating 
warfare  waged  by  the  armies  of  Buonaparte,  to  about  400,000  persons 
of  all  descriptions.  Mr.  Mackenzie  concurs  expressly  in  admitting  this 
to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  population  of  that  period.  He  goes  on,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  present  (he  speaks  in  1826)  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  island  **  is  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
persons.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  do  more  than  attain  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.    By  the  official  statements  furnished  by  the 
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govemmeDt  (of  Htjti)  it  is  raised  to  930,000  souls.  By  sone  it  is  esti- 
mated tt  Bearly  700,000 ;  wfaik  others  assert,  with  confidence,  that  the 
entire  population  amounts  only  to  423,042  persons  of  all  ages  and 
classes.  Of  these,  the  best  informed  people  calculate  one-tenth  to  be 
white  and  coloured  people,  and  that  351,819  are  in  French,  and 
71,223  in  Spanish  St  Domiogo.  It  is  stated,''  he  adds, ''  that  at  the 
cottimencement  of  the  reTolution  in  Hayti,  the  population  amounted  to 
about  534,500  souls  in  the  French,  and  10S,500  in  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island,  making  a  total  of  about  643,000.  The  decrease,  according 
to  this  statement,''  (he  seems  to  assume  this  lowest  estimate  to  be  the 
true  one,)  "  in  thirty-three  years,"  (from  1793  to  1826,)  "  has  been  very 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  1793."  (p.  22.) 

This  state  of  the  case  Mr.  Mackenzie  evidently  wishes  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Canning  as  the  most  correct,  and  he  even  reasons  u]X)n 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  proved  to  be  so.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  corre- 
spondence (p.  86,)  the  ^'  fact"  "  of  the  very  small  amount  of  population, 
423,000,"  (this  is  in  1827,)  is  brought  forward  to  prove  that  it  is 
^  scarcely  possible  for  the  import  or  export  trade  of  Hayti  to  increase 
very  mnch.^ 

Now  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  although  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  have 
had  before  him  the  official  returns  of  the  Haytian  government,  (giving  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  thirty-three  arrondisse- 
ments  into  which  the  entire  island  of  Hayti  is  divided,)  which  profess  to 
be  the  result  of  an  actual  census,  instituted  in  1824,  only  two  years  be- 
fore, and  which  fix  the  total  amount  of  the  Haytian  population  at  935,335,* 
he  should  assume  as  probable,  but  vrithout  stating  his  reasons  for  so 
doing,  that  the  whole  population  amounted  only  to  423,042,  being  con- 
siderably less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  specified  in  the  official  re- 
turns. The  curious  precision  too  witli  which  the  enumeration  is  given, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  conjectural  but  an  actual  census, 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  brought  out  by  the  short  arbitrary  process  of  de- 


*  The  following  it  a 
fisrent  srroDdissements 


copy  of  the  general  census  of  the  population  of  tbe  dif- 
and  districts  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  taken  in  1824. 


AiTondbwments. 


Port-au-Prince 
Cap  Haitien   - 
Cayes     - 
Santo  Domingo 
J^remie 
Aquin     - 
Oonafyes 
Tibuvon 
Port  de  Paa;ic 
Saint  Marc     - 
Porte  Plate    - 
Jacmel   - 
Nipper  - 
FortUberte  . 
Leogane 
Monte  Christ    . 
M61e      . 
Bfiitebalai&     - 


No.  of 
Inha- 
biUints. 

-  89,164 

-  38,566 

-  63,6S6 

-  20,076 

-  37,662 

-  58,587 

-  33,542 

-  37,927 

-  26,058 

-  87,628 

-  10,622 

-  99,108 

-  44,478 

-  21,530 

-  55,662 

-  2,112 

-  17,150 

-  53,649 


No.  of 
Arrondissenients.  Inha- 

bitaot*. 

Limb6 33,475 

Grande  Riviere 
Marmelade     - 
Saint  lago 
Borgae  - 
Samana 
Neybe 


35,372 
32,852 
10,419 
29,162 
2,209 
2,581 

Ai!ua 3,500 

Saint  Jean  ....  2,745 
Lamatte  ....    i,026 

Arcahaie  ....  4,805 
Croix  des  Bouquets  -  -  13,833 
Grands  Bois  ...  -  6,199 
La  V^ga  ...  -  6,178 
LeTrou  ....    3,932 

Total     -  935,835 
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ducting  about  a  third  from  643,000,  the  estimated  enumeration  of  1793. 
If  it  were  an  actual  census,  by  whom  was  it  taken  ?  If  it  were  not,  on 
what  data  has  it  been  framed,  and  by  what  authority  supported,  so  as 
to  justify  this  public  functionary  in  giving  it  as  the  most  probable  esti- 
mate, and  thus  affixing  to  the  government  of  Hayti  the  imputation  of 
deliberately  publishing,  as  the  result  of  an  actual  census,  a  number  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  real  population  of  the  island.  This  im- 
putation appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  unwarranted.  At  least  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  proof;  and  would  seem  therefore 
to  originate  in  a  desire  to  throw  discredit  on  a  fact  which,  if  true,  would 
militate  very  powerfully  against  colonial  partialities  and  preconceptions. 
The  official  returns  may  be  incorrect,  but  certainly  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
not  given  one  reason  for  his  having  represented  them  in  that  Tight 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  at  the  very  time  he  is  thus  discrediting  the 
official  returns  of  1824,  makes  an  incidental  statement,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  rather  to  indicate  their  general  correctness. 
In  the  last  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  (p.  89,)  he  takes 
occasion  to  correct  a  mistake,  he  says  he  had  fallen  into,  respecting  the 
population  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  he  had  in  a 
former  letter  represented  as  decreasing ;  whereas  he  now  finds  it  to  be 
increasing  at  a  ratio  even  exceeding  all  ordinary  proportions.  "  Thus," 
he  says,  **  in  the  district  of  St.  lago,  where  the  whole  population  does 
not  exceed  12,000  souls,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  the  deaths 
have  been  below  100  per  annum,  while  the  births  have  exceeded  500.'' 
This  is  quite  an  incredible  statement.  That,  for  five  years,  there  should  be 
only  one  annual  death,  in  each  120  of  a  population,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle,  and  would  require  a  far  stronger  voucher  than  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
assertion.  And  yet,  it  is  singular,  that  even  in  relating  this  incredible 
fact,  he  should  have  given  something  of  confirmation  to  the  accuracy  of 
those  returns  of  the  Haytian  population  in  1824,  which  he  had  so  unce- 
remoniously laboured  to  falsify. 

In  the  official  census  of  1 824,  the  population  of  the  arrondissement 
of  St.  lago,  stands  enumerated  at  10,419.  In  1827,  from  three  to  four 
years  later,  Mr.  Mackenzie  states  it  to  be  12,000,  very  nearly  the 
number  to  which  we  should  expect  to  find  that  it  had  grown  at  the  rate 
of  progression,  which  it  is  not  improbable  may  have  prevailed,  through- 
out Hayti  generally,  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  census  of 
1824.  In  the  case  of  the  arrondissement  of  St.  lago,  therefore,  if  we 
are  safe  in  admitting  Mr.  Mackenzie's  own  testimony,  there  is  evidently 
no  exaggeration  in  fiie  official  return  of  its  population.  And  yet,  what 
ground  had  he  for  supposing,  that  although,  in  this  individual  case,  it 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  correct,  in  the  case  of  any  or  all 
of  the  other  arrondissements  it  was  so  monstrously  exaggerated,  as  he 
would  represent  it  to  have  been ;  differing  from  the  real  population, 
according  to  his  estimate,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-three  to  forty- 
two. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  curious,  and  not  a  little  instructive  to 
observe,  in  this  instance,  (whatever  be  the  real  value  of  the  Haytian  re- 
turns,) how  rash  and  prejudiced  witnesses  are  often  led  to  supply  an 
antidote  to  the  malignant  influence  of  their  own  mistatements.    Be  the 
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fact  what  it  may  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Haytian  returas^ 
certainly  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  wholly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  convict 
them  of  dishonesty,  and  has  even  contributed  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  truth. 

If,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  except  the  vague  and  unsupported 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  we  assume  the  accuracy  of  the  census 
of  1 824,  we  shall  find  it  to  exhibit  an  iucrease,  of  the  Haytian  popula- 
tion, during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  almost  unexampled  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  progression.  In  1804,  it  is  estimated  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 400,000  (p.  18).  In  1824,  the  official  census  raises  its  number 
to  935,335.  Had  the  population  of  Jamaica  proceeded  at  the  same  rate, 
during  the  same  period,  it  would  now  have  approached  to  something  of 
a  like  amount  The  actual  amount,  at  the  present  moment,  does  not 
exceed  325,000,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  what,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hayti,  it  might  have  attained,  but  for  the  curse  of  slavery,  by  which  the 
very  principle  of  animal  life  has  been  withered  and  blasted  among  its 
unhappy  victims. 

2. — Compulsory  Labour. 

In  the  month  of  September  1826,  certain  queries  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  his  answers  to  which  will  afford 
us  a  farther  opportunity  of  estimating  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed 
on  his  official  reports.     Three  of  them  were  to  the  following  effect : — 

1.  **  Whether  in  Hayti  labour  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ?" 

2.  "  If  the  latter,  whether  the  whip  be  used  to  compel  labour  ?" 

3.  **  And  whether,  if  it  be  employed,  females  are  equally  subject  to  it?*' 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  "  Most  distinctly  compulsory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tenor  of  the 
accompanying  copy  of  the  Code  Rural." 

2.  **  By  the  law,  the  use  of  the  whip  has  been  long  abolished,  but 
military  men  have  the  privilege  of  using  a  thick  stick ;  and,  as  all  are 
military  proprietors,  /  apprehend  that  at  present,  as  it  was  certainly  the 
case  under  Toussaint,  Dessalines^  and  Christophe,  corporal  punishment 
of  that  kind  is  very  often  inflicted,  though  in  opposition  to  the  law ;  an 
opposition  of  practice  to  theory  not  very  uncommon  in  Hayti." 

3.  "  I  have  no  evidence  that  women  are  ever  punished  with  a  whip ; 
but,  were  I  to  judge  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  men  to  the  women, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  the  latter  may  suffer  from  the  same 
violation  of  law  with  the  men  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.'"  (p.  81.) 

Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  vague,  flippant,  and  unsatisfactory  ? 

He  tells  us  further,  (p.  17)  that  Toussaint's  enactments,  affecting 
agricultural  industry,  were  decidedly  coercive.  So  he  says  were  those 
of  Dessalines,  (p.  18).  Again,  under  Christophe,  "  the  law  regulating 
agriculture  was  as  rigorous  as  those  which  preceded  it,"  (p.  19).  "  He 
(Christophe,)  even  enforced  labour  as  rigidly  as  under  the  French  pro- 

Srietors,"  (p.  20.)  The  provisions  also  of  Boyer's  Code  Rural,  Mr. 
lackenzie  describes  to  be  ''as  despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  system 
that  can  be  conceived."  Nay,  he  even  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  laws 
of  Toussaint  were  "  a  mere  modification  of  the  old  colonial  laws  of 
France;"  and  that  the  Code  Rural  of  1826,  is ''  but  a  modification  of  the 
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old  French  regulations,  sanctioned  by  the  Code  Noir,  with  addttional 
restridimiSj'^X^.  22.)  With  respect  to  the  affirmation  that  labour  in  Hajrti 
is  compulsory  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Ck>de  Rural,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  that  code  are  as  despotic  as  those  of  any  slare  system  that 
can  be  conceived,  we  say  distinctly  that  it  is  roost  completely  falsified 
by  the  code  itself.  (See  Reporter,  No*  23.)  On  the  Havtian,  no  pu- 
nishment can  be  inflicted  but  by  due  course  of  law,  of  a  law  which  he 
knows ;  and  he  is  liable  to  no  one  for  labour  which  he  has  not  vduata- 
rily  contracted  to  give  at  a  stipulated  price.  He  is  no  more  compelled 
to  labour  than  the  Spitalfields  weaver  is  compelled  to  finish  the  web 
which  he  has  contracted  to  weave;  or  the  servant  whom  the  farmer  hires 
for  a  year  is  forced,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement ;  or  the  idle  and  vagrant  are  compelled  in  this  country  to 
have  recourse  to  some  mode  of  honest  employment.  If,  however,  we 
were  at  a  loss  for  a  full  and  direct  refutation  of  all  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
insinuations  on  this  point,  we  should  find  it  under  his  own  hand  in  the 
very  volume  before  us. 

For  example,  he  tells  us  *^  The  system  of  dividing  the  land  into  small 
allotments,  in  every  part  that  I  have  visited,  has  certainly  had  the  effect 

*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  statement  more  untrae  thin  this,  and  if  it 
be  not  a  wilfnl  misrepresentation,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  term  it,  it  is  at 
least  a  proof  of  the  most  profound  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of 
the  old  colonial  laws  oi  France.  The  Code  Noir  is  an  ordinance  imposing  on 
the  negro  cultivators  in  the  colonies  of  France  the  merciless  yoke  of  slavery ; 
depriving  them  expressly  of  all  rights  of  property,  and  indeed  of  all  civil  rights 
whatever ;  excluding  them  from  all  offices ;  subjecting  them  to  chains  and  stripes 
at  the  will  of  the  master  or  manager ;  punishing  even  the  slightest  assault  upon 
either  of  these,  though  in  self  defence,  with  death;  and  reducing  the  whole  race 
from  the  rank  of  men  to  that  of  chattels,  of  brutes  that  perish.— Now  look  at  the 
Haytian  laws,  even  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  described  them.  They  abolish  slavery, 
(p.  17).  They  proscribe  the  use  of  the  whip,  (p.  18).  They  give  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  same  equal  rights ;  and  to  the  meanest  cultivator  a  direct 
interest  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  the  entire  property  in  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry  or  skill.  Compare  with  tbe  Code  Noir  or  any  of 
tiie  old  colonial  laws  of  France  the  following  extracts  from  the  Haytian  Codes, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself ; — take  that  of  Toussaint  for  an  example, 
(p.  12S) : 

*'  No  slaves  can  exist  in  this  territory.  Slavery  is  therefore  for  ever  abolished. 
There  all  men  are  born,  live,  and  die,  free.'' 

''  Every  man,  whatever  be  his  colour,  is  admissible  to  all  offices.*' 

*'  The  law  is  the  same  for  all,  whether  it  punish  or  protect." 

The  same  principles  formed  the  basis  of  the  Code  of  Christophe,  and  of  that 
also  which  now  eoosiitutes  the  actual  and  universal  law  of  Hayti,  the  amended 
code  of  18 1 6.    It  thus  speaks : 

"  II  ne  peut  exister  d  esclaves  sur  le  territoire  de  la  republique.  L'esclavage 
y  est  a  jamais  aboli."  "  La  loi  est  la  m^me  pour  tous,  soit  qu'elle  protege,  ou 
qu'elle  pnnisse.  La  proprifet^  est  inviolable  et  sacr^e.  Toute  personne  a  la 
Ubre  disposition  de  ce  qui  est  reconnu  lui  appartenir."  '*  Tous  les  devoirs  de 
rhomme  et  dn  citoyen  derivent  de  ces  deux  principes :  '  Ne  faites  pas  a  autrui 
ce  que  vous  ne  vondriez  pas  qu'on  vous  fit :' '  Faites  constamment  aux  autres  tout 
le  bien  que  voas  voudriez  en  recevoir.'  "    (p.  148) 

And  yet  this  public  functionary,  in  his  official  communications,  has  been  hardy 
enough  to  affirm  to  Uis  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  that  laws  founded  on  such 
principles,  and  with  which  no  part,  even  of  the  Code  Rural  is  inconsistent,  are 
but  modifications  of  the  Code  Noir,  and  the  old  colonial  laws  of  France !  What 
misrepresentation  could  be  more  gross  than  this  t 
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of  rendering  it  exceedingiy  difficult  to  collect  bodies  of  labourers,  as  each 
individual  can  either  find  or  pretend  to  find  abundant  occupation  at 
home."  (p.  93.)  How  does  Mr.  Mackenzie  reconcile  this  fact,  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  eye-witness,  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that  in  Hayti, 
labour  is  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory,  (p.  81.)  and  that  the  labourer 
may  be  considered  as  *'  adscriptus  glebig"  *  (p.  22.)  Again,  **  No 
measures  of  the  government  can  induce  the  young  Creoles  to  labour* 
The  whole  body  of  proprietors  constantly  lament  the  total  incapacity  of 
the  government  to  enforce  labour.''  (p.  1 05.) — But  does  he  not  account  for 
this,  when  he  says  they  prefer  cultivating  their  own  allotments  ?  We  are 
not  assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  because  it  is  an  unauthenticated 
statement  of  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  but  still,  how  does  that  gentleman  recon- 
cile it  with  the  assertion  that,  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Rural  are  a$ 
despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  system  that  can  be  conceived  ?  No  such 
difficulties  of  enforcing  labour,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  well  knows,  exist  on 
estates,  either  in  Jamaica,  or  Grenada,  or  Demerara. 

'*  Provisions,  however,  he  admits,  (p.  105.)  are  cultivated,  and  poul* 
try  and  cattle  are  reared  for  home  use;"  and  as  it  would  seem, 
without  compulsion.  But  this,  and  every  other  form  of  industry,  except 
what  is  bestowed  in  gangs,  on  the  culture  of  sugar,  is  deemed  of  no 
moment  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  ''  I  shall  confine,*'  he  says,  '*  my  state- 
ments to  sugar,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all."  This,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  sufficiently  preposterous,  since  sugar,  according  to  him»  is 
the  article  which  is  least  attended  to  in  Hayti. — But  we  need  hardly 
pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  any  farther.  It  is  the  happy  fate  of  those 
who  have  to  refute  the  absurd  positions  of  such  inveterate  partisans  and 
professors  of  the  new  philosophy  of  labour  as  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  find 
their  work  already  done  for  them  by  their  opponents.  '*  The  labour  of 
the  Haytians,"  he  affirms,  **  is  not  voluntaiy,  but  compulsory ; " — it  is 
as  despotic  as  the  worst  system  of  slavery.  And  yet  his  main  effi>rt8  are 
employed  to  shew  that  the  Haytians  are  idle  ;  that  they  do  not  work  at 
all ;  and  that  they  raise  little  of  that  exportable  produce  for  which  com- 
pulsory measures  are  usually  resorted  to ;  these  silly  people  thinking,  it 
seems,  '*  chiefly,  of  reaiing  provisions,  poultry,  and  cattle  for  their  own 
use;"  (p.  105.)  thinking,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  of  their 
own  suDsistence ! 

Now  our  Consul  must  make  his  election.  He  cannot  maintain  two 
contradictory  propositions.  He  must  either  admit  that  labour  in  Ha^ti 
is  voluntary,  and  not  compulsory ;  or  he  must  admit  that  his  favourite 
cartwhip  has  so  far  lost  its  power  in  Hayti,  as  compared  with  Jamaica, 
that  it  cannot  prevail  with  the  Haytians  to  pass  their  weary  days  in  dig- 
ging cane  holes,  and  their  sleepless  nights  in  manufacturing  sugar. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  compulskxi  or  the  despotism  good  for,  if  it  does 
not  swell  the  exports  ? 


*  The  only  passage  in  the  Code  Rural  which  can  give  even  a  colour  to  this 
assertion  is  that  which  states,  that  all  who  shall  not  be  able  to  shew  that  th«j 
possess  some  other  means  of  subsistence,  shall  be  bonnd  to  caltivate  the  earth  ; 
and  that  they  shall  not  be  relieved  froas  this  necessity  nntil  they  hare  satisied 
the  magisttate  that  they  possess  such  other  means;  surely  a  very  salatary  and 
even  humane  provision.  (See  Law,  No.  1^  article  8,  and  4.) 
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But,  now  for  the  cartwhip  itself,  to  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  so  fondly 
clings,  and  which  he  is  so  unwilling  to  admit  to  be  no  longer  in  use  at 
Hayti ;  it  is  amusing  to  observe  die  pains  he  takes  to  prove  that  the 
Haytians  are  not  wholly  bereft  of  its  blessings.  He  apprehends  it  is 
still  inflicted  on  the  men,  as  it  certainly  was,  (who  told  him  so  ?)  under 
Toussaint,  Dessalines,  Christophe,  &c.  And,  though  he  has  no  evidence, 
not  even  a  second-hand  rumour,  to  shew  that  women  are  ever  punished 
with  the  whip,  yet  he  is  inclined  (no  doubt  he  is  !)  to  infer  that  women 
are  flogged  as  well  as  men;  though  even  the  flogging  of  the  men  is  only 
something  which  he  apprehends^  may  still  be  practised — ^flippantly  re- 
marking, that  the  common  variance,  in  Hayti,  of  practice  from  theory  is 
the  ground  of  his  apprehension.  What  wretched  drivelling  have  we 
here,  m  the  shape  of  a  report,  from  a  public  functionary  to  his  Govern- 
ment, on  a  grave  and  serious  subject !  And  yet  this  very  Report  was 
produced,  as  evidence,  before  the  Privy  Council,  during  the  examina- 
tions which  took  place  respecting  the  manumission  clause  in  the  Order  in 
Council  for  Berbice. 

But  besides  the  law,  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,*  is  quite  decisive 
on  the  subject ;  this  whimsically  inconsistent  functionary  gives  us  the 
following  counter  evidence.  A  gentleman  belonging  to  Jacmel  tells 
the  consul:  "  All  labour  is  voluntary.  Men  are  hired  by  Uie  week; 
and  on  Saturday  the  labourers  are  paid.  Corporal  punishments  are 
abolished,  and  are  held  in  horror  by  the  negroes,  (sont  en  horreur  aux 
n^gres.)  Every  blow  struck,  it  signifies  not  on  whom,  either  is  returned 
in  kind,  or  goes  before  the  tribunal.  Women  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
working ;  but,  no  one  can  strike  them  with  impunity,  except  their  hus- 
bands*   Men  and  women  labour  together  without  distinction,  but  the 


*  The  detailed  code  of  agricultural  regulations,  first  published  as  early  as 
1794,  and  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  inserted,  (p.  Ill,  &c.^  contains  the  follow- 
ing decisive  enactments  i—**  If  a  conductor  (or  foreman,)  shall  strike  one  of 
those  under  him,  or  place  him,  by  his  own  authority,  in  the  stocks,  or  in  prison, 
he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  declared  incapable  of  commanding  free- 
men. If  wounds  or  injuries  follow  the  blow,  he  shall  be  arrested,  prosecut- 
ed, and  punished  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code.'' — p.  114. 

The  words  of  the  law  of  1812,  are,  "  except  in  the  case  of  lawful  defence,  he 
who  shall  voluntarily  wound,  or  even  strike  any  one,  shall  be  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  100  dollars,  and  eight  months'  .imprisonment :  and  this  penalty  will  be 
doubled  where  the  assault  has  been  committed  on  women,  or  aged  persons  above 
sixty,  or  children  under  fourteen,  and  even  this  will  be  increased  if  the  violence 
has  been  committed  by  a  master  on  his  apprentices  or  hired  labourer." — Loi  de 
Police,  Titre  premier,  chapitre  ii.  articles  12  et  18. 

We  do  not  wonder  that,  with  such  severity  of  enactment,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
could  only  apprehend  or  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  infliction  of  blows  or 
stripes  on  men  and  women,  and  that  he  should  know  of  no  actual  inflictions. 

He  is  bolder,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  times  more  remote,  and  where  de- 
tection is  more  difficult.  In  the  times  of  Toussaint  and  Dessalines,  he  admits 
the  cartwhip  was  abolished ;  but,  then  '^  thick  sticks,  &c.,  were  used  without 
scruple,  and  not  unfrequently,  the  sabre,  the  musket,  and  even  burying  alive 
were  resorted  to  as  punishments  for  refractory  gangs."  We  could  trace  these 
words  to  the  colonial  newsmongers  of  1800  to  1805.  But,  after  all,  what 
would  be  the  punishment,  in  Jamaica,  for  a  refractory  gang  ?  Would  it  not  be 
that  of  rebellion — death  ?  Let  us  remember,  in  this  view,  the  sad  stories  of 
St.  Mary's  and  Hanover,  and  St.  George's  in  1824.    (See  Reporter,  No.  10.) 
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mta  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  women,  as  the  women  are  gene- 
rally chained  with  the  duties  of  the  kitchen.  All  the  large  estates  are 
generally  let  on  lease,  the  proprietors  receiving  a  certain  share  of  the 
produce ;  but  the  lessee  has  always  the  largest  share,  it  being  a  rare 
thing  for  a  lessee  to  account  for  more  than  hcuf  of  the  produce,  and  from 
that  half  the  proprietor  receives  his  portion ;"  (p.  93.)  the  rest  of  the  half, 
or  rather,  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  going,  as  appears  from  other  state- 
ments, to  the  labourers,  (p.  93,  102,  and  the  Code  Rural  passim.) 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  given  us  the  above  statement  on  what  he  seems 
to  regard  as  respectable  authority.  But  if  it  be  a  true  staten^ent,  how 
will  he  account  for  the  glaring  discrepancy  between  it  and  his  own  an- 
swers to  Mr.  Canning's  questions  ?  The  former  is  the  evidence  of  one 
whom  he  represents  as  a  respectable  witness ;  the  latter  the  vague  ap- 
prehensions, and  the  random  conjectures,  not  only  without  evidence  but 
against  evidence,  of  the  Consul-general  himself. — And  here  agam,  let  it  be 
r^M)llected,  that  the  persons  who  had  to  prepare  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  Berbice  petition,  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's correspondence  open  before  them,  chose  to  give  these  vague  ap- 
prehensions and  random  conjectures,  as  evidence  to  be  relied  on,  while 
they  withheld  what  alone  was  evidence,  and  which  went  to  falsify  all  that 
the  consul  was  adduced  to  prove.  By  such  and  such  like  proceedings, 
whether  designed  or  inadvertent,  are  error  and  imposture  propa^ted 
on  this  subject,  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  official  authority,  until  the 
plainest  principles  of  sound  sense  and  humanity  and  justice  are  made  to 
give  way  to  the  false  statements  and  sophistical  glosses  of  interested 
parties  or  of  wildered  economists. 

It  were  endless  to  go  through  all  the  proofs  which  these  papers  ex- 
hibit of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  determination  to  find  slavery  in  Hayti.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  additional  examples. 

^*  The  cultivators  were  compelled,*'  he  says, ''  under  the  same  planta- 
tion regulations,  to  work  as  before"  (By  before  does  he  mean  under 
the  old  regime  ?  Then  they  worked  under  the  whip  and  widiout  pay.) 
^  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  having  every  thina  provided, 
they  received  (<m  I  am  told)  nominally  a  fourUi  of  the  proauce  of  their 
labour,  but  in  reality  much  less."*  Not  to  advert  again  to  the  sub- 
stantial contradiction  already  given  to  these  most  untrue  and  insidious 
statements, — by  whom,  we  ask,  has  Mr.  Mackenzie  been  told  all  this  ? 
And  what  evidence  has  he,  or  can  he  have,  to  shew  that  Uie  whole  body 
of  the  cultivators,  who  know  they  are  entitled  to  a  fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  who  must  also  know  how  much  they  have  themselves  actually 
pioduoed,  will  tamely  submit  to  be  thus  defrauded  ?  Are  there  no  courts 


*  And  yet  the  Code  Rural,  that  omelly  compulsory  aad  despotic  code,  not 
pvlj  provides  that  the  workmen  shall  have  a  fourth  of  the  prodace,  the  proprie- 
lor  or  renter  paying  tdl  the  oat-goings  excepting  labour ;  l^ut  that  they  shall  have 
Saturday  and  Sunday  entirely  to  themselves ;  and  shall  have  garden  grounds 
'to  cultivate  on  those  days  if  th^y  think  proper  to  do  so,  besides  being  fed  by 
provisions  cultivated  by  tiie  gang  of  the  estate ;  and  shall  also  have  medica^ 
attendance  and  medicines  gratis,  the  care  of  infant  children  being  further  pro? 
vided  for  by  the  proprietor  or  renter.  (See  Law,  No.  ii.  articles  36, 38, 89 ;  Lajr. 
No.  iii.  art.  62,  62,. 63^  06^  07;  68.    Reporter,  No.  23.) 
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or  magistrates  to  apply  to  ?  Besides,  he  tells  us  of  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  labourers,  which  he  himself  witnessed,  the  people  preferring 
to  fix  themselves  on  small  allotments  of  land,  where  they  can  find  more 
profitable  occupation  than  that  of  working  as  hirelings,  and  where,  of 
course,  their  time  is  at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  whole  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour is  their  own, (see  p.  94.)  And  again,  (p.  35,)  he  informs  us,  that  the 
persons  who  formerly  laboured  in  gangs,  have  been  induced  '*  to  cultivate 
their  own  properties,  upon  which  their  first  care  will  naturally  be  the 
articles  of  primary  necessity ;  after  that,  whatever  will  bear  the  highest 
price  in  the  market ;"  which  is  certainly  neither  the  coffee  nor  the  sugar 
of  which  he  makes  so  great  and  almost  exclusive  an  account.-7-Now, 
besides  completely  stultifying  his  own  statement,  what  a  view  has  Mr. 
Mackenzie  here  unconsciously  conveyed,  both  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  Haytian  society,  and  of  the  good  sense  which  guides  the  • 
operations  of  individuals  in  leading  them  to  prefer  becoming  indepen- 
dent proprietors  and  cultivators  of  their  own  allotments,  rather  than 
continuing  to  be  labourers  in  gangs  for  hire.  And  even  with  respect 
to  the  labourers  for  hire,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  forced  to  admit,  that  *'  at 
present"  (according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Rural,)  "  they  con- 
tract at  so  much  a  week,  or  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits. 
Formerly"  (does  he  mean  under  the  old  regime  ?)  "  labour  was  enforced 
by  the  severest  discipline.  At  present  fine  and  imprisonment  are  the 
legal"  (he  might  have  said  the  only  legal)  **  punishments  for  offenders ; 
though,"  he  adds,  with  his  characteristic  hostility  to  free  labour  and  at- 
tachment to  the  whip  as  the  true  spring  of  industry,  that  '*  there  is  no 
doubt  that  personal  correction  is  sometimes  employed,"  (p.  91).  He  might 
as  well  have  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  England  personal  violence 
is  sometimes  employed  by  overseers  of  work  towards  the  persons  under 
them. — He  cannot  deny,  however,  that  it  is  expressly  provided,  not  only 
by  Toussaint's  agricultural  code  of  1 798,  signed  by  the  Director  H«- 
douville,  but  by  all  subsequent  codes,  that  all  disputes,  occurring  on 
plantations,  shall  be  referred  to  the  magistrate.  And  in  the  code  of 
1798  it  is  provided  that,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  authorities,  the 
whole  of  the  regulations  shall  be  read,  once  every  month,  to  the  assem- 
bled cultivators, 

By  way  of  shewing  the  despotism  of  the  Code  Rural  of  1826,  (equal 
in  despotism,  he  says,  to  any  slave  system  that  can  be  conceived,)  he 
affirms,  that  the  labourer  '*is  deemed  a  vagabond,  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  he  ventures  to  move  from  his  dwelling  or  farm  without  leave ;" 
and  that  '*  he  is  prohibited  from  keeping  a  shop."  Now  observe  what 
the  law  actually  is,  which  this  functionary  so  represents.  As  in  Eng- 
land, no  man  can  open  a  gin-shop,  or  become  a  hawker  or  pedlar,  with- 
uot  a  licence,  for  which  he  pays  a  tax ;  so,  in  Hayti,  no  man  can  keep  a 
shop  of  any  kind,  or  indeed  exercise  any  trade  or  profession,  except  that 
of  agriculture,  without  obtaining  a  licence  and  paying  the  cost  of  it ; 
and  this  is  what  he  represents  as  being  "  prohibited  from  keeping  a 
shop."  It  is  true  that  shops  are  only  licensed  in  towns  or  villages, 
(bourgades,)  or  parishes,  (paroisses,)  according  to  the  law  of  patents, 
inserted  in  this  volume,  (pp.  6 — 16).  But  then  this  restriction,  which 
seens  to  have  a  view  merely  to  the  security  of  the  revenue,  applies  to 
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all  classes  as  well  as  to  agriculturists.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an 
agriculturist  from  setting  up  a  shop  in  the  next  bourgade  if  he  can  pay 
the  cost  of  a  patent,  and  if  he  goes  through  the  forms  necessary  for  ob- 
taining a  passport  to  change  his  domicile.  These  forms  are,  that  he 
shall  make  known  his  wish  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  both  of  the  com- 
mune he  is  about  to  quit  and  of  that  into  which  he  is  about  to  remove, 
and  shall  satisfy  them  that  he  has  the  means  of  subsisting  in  his  new 
situation.     See  Code  Rural,  Reporter  No.  23,  pp.  330,  331. 

3.   Trade  of  Hay ti 

But  we  must  turn  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statements  on  the  subject  of 
Haytian  commerce.  Here  he  sets  out  with  complaining  grievously  of 
restrictions  on  foreign  merchants,  as  being  most  oppressive,  (p.  6.)  We 
are  enemies  to  all  restrictions  which  are  not  called  for  by  a  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  state ;  but  we  see  in  those  of  Hayti  nothing  which  will 
not  find  its  example  at  least.  If  not  its  justification,  in  the  course  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  Europe,  and  which  pro- 
bably are  called  for,  in  the  former,  by  the  just  jealousy  entertained,  by 
the  negroes  generally,  respecting  whites. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  takes  immense  pains  to  depreciate  the  amount  of  the 
trade  of  Hayti.  He  affirms  it  to  be  diminishing ;  and  as  an  example,  tells 
us  that  the  produce  exported  from  Hayti  in  1 825,  had  "  fallen  far  short 
of  that  of  the  preceding  years."  (p.  26.)  But  this  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  custom-house  returns  he  afterwards  inserts,  (p.  41 ,)  by  which 
the  export  of  1825  is  made  to  exceed  that,  both  of  1822,  and  1823; 
and  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  1824.  Then  he  labours  through  many 
a  weary  page,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  actual  imports  and  exports 
of  Hayti ;  and  he  utters  confident  predictions  of  further  diminutions, 
notwitlistanding  the  despotic  severity  of  the  compulsory  process  attri- 
buted by  him  to  the  Code  Rural.  In  short,  the  nnpression  he  is  anxious 
to  produce  is,  that  the  trade  of  Hayti  is  nearly  valueless ;  and  yet,  by 
his  own  account,  with  only  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  per  cent.,  it  seems 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

But  this  is  not  all  he  gives  in  the  way  of  self- refutation.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  that  so  much  are  the  strict  fiscal  regulations  evaded,  that  "  in- 
deed, in  no  country,  that  1  know,  is  smuggling  carried  on  with  so  much 
effrontery  and  success."  (p.  37.)  Now  if  this  be  true,  the  real  trade  of 
Hayti  must  be  far  beyond  the  amount  indicated  by  the  custom-house 
returns.  Even  smugglers  will  not  bring  goods  to  Hayti  without  being 
paid  the  full  value  both  of  their  goods  and  of  their  risk ;  and  for  what- 
ever is  imported,  at  least,  an  equal  value  must  be  exported ;  so  that  by 
this  single  stroke  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  pen,  he  has  demolished  the  fabric 
of  commercial  poverty  and  wretchedness  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
construct,  and  has  raised  to  an  undefined  extent  the  commercial  capabili- 
ties, and  consequently  the  agricultural  productions  of  Hayti.  If  the  sum  to 
be  placed  to  this  account  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Macken- 
zie would  not  be  justified  in  saying,  that  **  in  no  country  that  he  knew, 
was  smuggling  carried  on  with  so  much  effrontery  and  success" 

What  may  be  the  real  state  and  amount  of  Haytian  commerce,  we 
pretend  not  to  know :  but  whatever  they  are,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  labours  are 
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80  far  from  throwing  light  upon  them,  that  they  serve  only  to  mistify  and 
perplex  the  whole  subject.  His  own  observations  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious details  he  has  given  us»  are  vague,  partial,  and  unsatisfactory ; 
and  certainly  reflect  no  credit  on  the  commercial  skill  of  the  Consul- 
general. 

4.  Odvemment — Marriage, 

In  the  same  rash  and  contradictoi^  manner  does  Mr.  Mackenzie  pro- 
ceed throughout  his  Correspondence.    An  example  or  tw6  must  suffice. 

"  The  form  of  Government,**  he  says,  '*  as  well  as  the  constitution  of 
society  in  Hayti,  render  the  country,  in  no  slight  degree^  liable  to  civil 
'onvulsions.'* — He  assigns  no  one  reason  for  this  hs^dous  assertion. 
The  form  of  government  does  not  seem  to  us  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  being  somewhat  less  democratical  than  some 
of  them ;  and  as  for  the  constitution  of  society,  we  know  nothing  very 
particular  in  it,  except  that  there  the  Blacks,  and  not  the  Whites,  are  th^ 
dominant  party. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  bad  moral  state  of  Hayti,  which  we  doubt 
not  is  nearly  as  bad  as  that  in  our  own  islands,  he  adds,  with  his  usual 
and  characteristic  hostility  of  exaggeration,  ^'  The  firmest  foundation  of 
society,  marriage,  is  scarcely  thought  of,  and  all  the  ties  consequent 
on  itf  have  iu)t  even  the  shadow  of  existence.''  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
in  Hayti,  neither  conjugal  nor  parental  ties :  they  have  not  there  even 
the  shadow  of  existence.  Can  this  be  true?  It  requires  only  to  be  an- 
nounced, to  prove  it  otherwise;  but,  as  usual,  he  contradicts  it  himself^ 
At  p.  32,  he  tells  us  of  Marchandes,  who  are  high  in  credit,  and  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  most  scrupulous  integrity ;  and  he  then 
alludes  to  their  husbands,  as  if  the  relation  of  husband  were  not  quite 
unknown  in  llayti.  Nay,  the  law  of  patents,  articles  19  and  28,  (p.  7, 8.) 
give  peculiar  advantages  to  persons  legally  married.  Besides,  have  the 
laws  of  Hayti  overlooked  and  even  repressed  marriage,  as,  till  recently, 
has  been  the  case  in  our  West  Indian  Colotiies?  The  law  of  1798,  un^ 
der  Toussaint,  already  referred  to,  contains  the  following  rules :  '*  That 
the  proprietors,  renters,  or  managers  shall  engage  the  cultivators  to 
form  legitimate  marriages,  pointing  out  to  them  that  it  is  the  best  means 
of  ensuring  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  every  social  advantage ; — of 
obtaining  consolation  from  domestic  care  and  assistance  in  their  dis- 
tresses and  sickness ; — of  extending  the  reign  of  that  purity  of  conduct^ 
so  essential  to  happiness  and  to  health ; — and  of  bcreasing  the  popula- 
tion, and  extending  the  culture^  and  enlarging  the  produce  of  every 
estate.  The  parents  who  shall  have  the  lar^st  dumber  of  children,  the 
offspring  of  legitimate  marriages,  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  shall  have  rewards,  and  even  grants  of  land,  and  shall  enjoy 
the  other  advantages  promised  to  them  by  the  proclamation  of  the  29  th 
of  August,  1793'/'  which  proclamation  Mr<  Mackenzie  has  not  given  us; 

Then  we  have  also  Toussaint's  amended  code  of  1801,  containing  the 
following  law,  (p.  124,)  *'  As  marriage  tends  to  purity  of  manners,  a 
married  person  who  lives  in  the  exercise  of  the  conjugal  virtues  shall 
always  be  distinguished,  and  specially  protected  by  the  Government." 

''  The  rights  of  illegitimate  children  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  diffuse  and 
encourage  the  social  virtuesi  and  to  cement  domestic  ties/* 
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Similar  regulations  are  introduced  into  Christophers  code;  (p.  138,) 
and  the  amended  code  of  18 16,  the  actual  law  of  the  Republic,  repeats,  in 
their  identical  words,  Toussaint's  regulation  of  1801,  just  quoted,  (p.  149.) 

And  yet,  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  Hayti,  **  marriage,  the  firmest 
foundation  of  society,  is  scarcely  thought  of,  and  the  ties  consequent 
upon  it  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  existence."  What  would  he  say  of 
our  own  colonies  ? 

In  the  same  style  are  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  observations  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us,  proving  to  their  full 
amount  all  the  charges  we  have  ventured  to  fasten  upon  him,  of  rash- 
ness, vagueness,  partiality,  prejudice,  inaccuracy,  and  contradiction. 
In  these  respects,  the  communications  of  this  gentleman  stand  pre-emi- 
nent above  tlie  reach  of  rivalry.  Instead  of  illustrating  Hayti,  he  has 
rendered  its  state  and  circumstances  more  obscure  than  they  were  before, 
and  has  only  proved,  in  fact,  his  own  incompetency  for  the  task.      ^  ^ 

5.  Progress  of  Civilization. 

One  thing,  however,  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
to  conceal  from  ns,  by  any  tortuousness  of  statement  or  hostility  of 
feeling,  and  that  is  the  actual  advance  made  by  this  negpro  state,  this 
community  of  emancipated  slaves,  in  some  of  those  improvements,  both 
civil  and  political,  which  infallibly  indicate  great  progress  in  civilization, 
but  to  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  makes  not  the  slightest  reference  as  afford- 
ing any  such  indication.  In  spite  of  all  the  disingenuous  and  depre- 
ciatory observations  of  our  Cousul,  Hayti  possesses,  (and  his  own  com- 
munications shew  it,)  a  regular,  and  in  the  main,  a  good  constitution  of 
Government;  a  code  of  laws  which  are  founded  in  good  sense  and 
justice;  an  administrative  system  of  jurisprudence  which  seems  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose ;  a  dscal  establishment  and  fiscal  regulations, 
which  appear  caJcufated  to  ensure  regularity  and  precision  in  matters  of 
finance;  an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  military  force;  and  a  police, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  give,  to  person  and  property,  all  the  security 
which  is,  perhaps,  attainable.  Had  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  it  in  his  power 
to  controvert  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these  advantages,  we  may  be 
assured  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  do  &o.* 

Then,  in  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have  created,  and  which 
guide  the  movements  of  these  different  institutions,  we  find  little  which 
is  left  vague  and  undetermined.  The  rights  no  less  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  all,  and  the  sanctions  which  secure  the  non-violation  of  the  one» 
and  the  due  performance  of  the  other,  are  clearly  and  intelligibly 
expressed,  and  with  a  brevity  and  precision  which  render  the  know- 
leage  of  them  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  to  the  least  educated 

*'  Mr.  Mackenzie,  anxious  to  deprive  the  Haytians  of  all  merit  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  laws,  assigpis  those  of  Toussaint  in  1801,  (p.  17,)  to  certain  French  and 
Italian  ecclesiastics.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  this  state- 
ment. It  is  merely  the  reverberation  of  a  report,  circulated  from  Jamaica  at  the 
time,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  impression  in  favour  of  the  capacity  of  tho 
blacks,  which  the  appearaBce  of  this  wise  code  produced.  He  admits  the  ability 
with  which  Christophers  code  was  framed,  (p.;i9,)  although  it  is  known  that  no 
ecdesiasticB  could  have  been  concerned  in  it ;  and  the  same  praise  he  cannol 
refuse  to  the  present  code,  which  is  but  an  amended  version  of  the  former. 
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and  most  ignorant  of  the  people.  The  constitution  of  this  maligned  re- 
public, its  kws,  the  regulations  of  its  courts  of  justice  and  its  police, 
the  precise  amount  of  its  exaction  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  contribution  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  to  which 
.every  man  is  liable — all  are  printed  and  universdly  diffused.  Not  only, 
therefore,  has  every  Haytian  ample  means  of  becoming  acquainted,  and 
that  with  very  little  labour,  witli  all  relating  to  his  social,  civil,  and 
political  state  which  it  imports  him  to  know,  but  the  whole  is  open  also 
to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  strangers,  and  especially  of  such 
liostile  strangers  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  colonial  associates. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  defend  every  article  in  these  various 
enactments.  To  some,  objections  may  he  fairly  urged;  but,  thus  much 
we  will  say,  without  hesitation,  that  we  have  met  with  no  regulation, 
'however  objectionable  it  be,  which  may  not  find  both  its  example,  and 
its  justification  so  far  as  what  is  in  itself  impolitic  may  be  justified,  in 
the  institutions  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and,  taking  the  Haytian  institutions  as  a  whole,  we  believe  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  name  any  other  community  whose  institutions 
are  less  liable  to  just  exception ;  or  better  adapted  to  their  professed 
ends ;  or  which  bear  stronger  proofs  of  wisdom,  and  discrimination, 
and  impartiality,  than  are  exhibited  in  those  of  Hayti. 

Nor,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  form  an 
opinion,  does  it  appear  that  it  is  only  the  frame-work,  the  theory  as  it 
were,  of  the  internal  policy  of  this  negro  republic,  which  has  beenjudi- 
.  ciously  constructed ;  but  we  cannot  discover  from  him  that  it  does  not 
also  work  well.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  it  is  true,  does  not  give  his  testimony 
to  this  effect ;  that  were  more  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
him ;  but  eager,  as  he  has  shewn  himself,  to  decry  all  that  is  Haytian, 
we  may  assume,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof- — nay,  of  all  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  that  in  operation,  its  institutions  are  not  found  very  palpably 
defective. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example,  that  very  part  of  the  Haytian  institutions 
which  was  most  likely  to  fall  under  the  observation,  and  to  require  the 
interposition  of  the  British  Consul-general,  and  which  is  also  more  com- 
plicated than  any  other,  we  mean  the  fiscal,  and  particularly  the 
custom-house  regulations.  Now,  there  are  in  Hayti  various  seaports, 
with  a  custom-house  in  each,  where  ships  are  entered  and  cleared, 
duties  levied,  and  fees  exacted,  both  on  imports  and  exports,  under 
rules  which  are  definitely  prescribed,  and  uniformly  enforced.  Now,  in 
all  these  transactions,  the  functionaries  charged  with  the  execution  of 
them,  and  who  have  to  calculate,  demand,  and  enforce  the  duties,  and 
to  watch  over  the  violations  of  the  law,  and  regularly  to  report  their 
proceedings  to  the  Government  from  day  to  day,  are  not  whites,  but 
native  Haytians,  black  or  brown,  descended  from  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  St.  Domingo,  if  some  of  them  be  not  the  very  emancipated 
slaves  themselves.* 

♦  Mr.  MackeDzie  represents  education  as  being  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Hayti ; 
-end  yet,  we  think  his  own  volume  furnishes  rather  a  strong  contradiction  to  this 
^assertion  also.  The  25th  article  of  the  law  of  patents  confines  the  employment 
of  mercantile  clerks  to  native  HaytiaD8>  so  that  the  vnaihct  of  them  wbo 
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Now  it  does  not  appear,  that,  during  Mr.  Mackenzie's  stay  at  Hayti, 
he  had  a  single  complaint  of  any  undue  exaction  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  on  British  merchants,  or  of  any  deviation,  to  the  injury  of  those 
merchants,  from  any  of  the  custom-house  regulations  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Government  In  short,  he  says  not  one  word  to 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  this  complicated  department  of  the  state  is  not 
.conducted  with  as  much  re^arity  and  efficiency  as  the  custom- 
houses of  London  or  Liverpool.  The  same  test  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  other  institutions  of  Hayti,  of  which  we  have  from  Mr.  Mackenzie 
no  information  whatever  to  shew  that  they  do  not  very  well  answer 
their  purpose ;  and  considering  the  spirit  which  pervades  this  volume, 
a  spirit  as  remote  as  possible  ^m  any  candid  or  kindly  feeling,  this  is 
no  mean  presumption  in  their  favour* 

Upon  tbe  whole,  we  have  been  greatly  comforted  by  the  appearance 
of  this  volume.  The  manifest  hostility  of  our  Consul,  to  Hayti  and 
every  thing  Haytian ;  his  ever-wakeful  anxiety  to  discover  grounds  for 
depreciating  her  progress,  and  his  reluctance  to  say  one  word  which 
.can  redound  to  her  credit,  (whatever  is  really  to  her  credit  seeming  to 
drop  from  him  unconsciously  of  its  bearing,)  lead  us  to  hope,  that 
her  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  may  be  far  greater  than  even  we, 
with  all  our  prepossessions  in  her  favour,  could  venture  to  anticipate. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  we  have  at  least  shewn,  that  no  reliance  it 
.to  be  placed  on  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  communications  re- 
specting her  condition.  His  tone  and  language  are  those  of  hatred 
and  ill  will ;  and  their  efiect  is  aggravated,  if  possible,  by  the  circum*- 
stance  that  he  himself  is  of  African  origin,  and  has  employed  the  edu- 
cation and  consideration  he  has  acquir^  from  his  European  parentage, 
to  prolong,  by  his  representations,  the  misery,  and  to  aggravate  the 
deg^dation  of  his  whole  maternal  race.* 

The  fairest  accounts  we  have  seen  of  Hayti  are  contained  in  the 
French  works  of  La  Croix  and  Malenlemt ;  in  a  History  of  St.  Domingo, 
published  by  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Fenner,  of  London,  in 
1818 ;  and  in  Sketches  of  Hayti,  by  W.  W.  Harvey,  of  Queen's  Col* 
•lege,  Cambridge,  publish^  by  Seeley  in  1827.     As  for  Franklin's 

can  write  miiBt  be  very  considerable,  independently  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  must  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  returns,  reports,  and  accounts,  and  to 
carry  on  the  correspondence  connected  with  these,  which  are  rendered  imperative 
by  the  laws,  not  only  of  trade  and  revenue,  of  agriculture  and  police,  but  of  all 
iheir  various  civil  and  military  institutions.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  indeed,  says  the 
returns  are  still  very  defective,  though  more  regular  than  formerly ;  but  we  have 
learnt  not  to  confide  very  implioity  in  his  statements. 

*  It  will  be  evident  from  the  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Post- 
script to  the  Royal  Gasette  of  Jamaica,  of  September  19, 1829,  and  which  reach- 
ed us  after  the  above  was  written,  that  we  have  not  incorrectly  estimated  the 
bias  on  Mr.  Maekenzie's  mind.  It  professes  to  be  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
London,  dated  4th  July,  1829. 

"  The  communications  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  have  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament, have  tended  very  considerably  to  this  result,"  (viz.  that  of  making  the 
l>ublic  better  informed  on  the  slave  question.)  *'  A  paper,  written  by  him  with 
considerable  care  and  some  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  freedoni 
of  the  negroes  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  cultivation  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  which  was  intended  for  publication  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  has 
"beet!  revised  to  be  hiserted  by  the  editor  of  that  work." 
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work,  it  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  and  paid  for  with  the  money  of 
the  West  India  Committee  in  lx>ndon. 


II. — Recent  News  from  Jamaica. 

1.  The  Watchman  and  Free  Press. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  a  newspaper  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Watchman,  and  Jamaica 
Free  Press."  It  has  been  set  on  fbot  and  is  conducted  by  free  persons 
of  colour.  The  main  object  of  it,  doubtless,  is  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  repelling  the  slander  by  which  the  colonial  writers  have  laboured 
to  degrade  them,  and  to  vmdicate  before  the  public  their  full  title  to 
those  civil  and  political  rights  of  British  subjects,  of  which  they  are 
at  present  unjustly  deprived.  It  exhibits  a  fair  portion  of  talent,  and 
much  good  sense  and  moderation  in  those  who  edit  it.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  the  sentiments  of  a  body  of  individuals  in  Ja- 
maica, amounting  to  about  40,000,  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the 
whites,  and  probably  holding  in  iheir  hands  property  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior in  its  amount,  to  that  possessed  by  the  whites  actually  resident 
jn  the  island.  Until  now,  this  larg:e  and  growing  body,  increasing 
every  day,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  wealth,  intelligence,  industry, 
and  general  respectability,  have  had  no  chauDcl  by  which  to  make  their 
opinions  and  feelings  known,  either  in  their  own  island  or  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  now  erected  for  this  purpose  an  engine  of  immense 
power ;  and  if  they  but  know  how  to  wiela  it  with  judgment,  it  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  to  them  and  &eir  posterity. 

2.  Defence  of  Missionaries. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  perceive  that  some  of  the  first  efforts  of 
the  Watchman  are  consecrated  to  the  support  of  religion  and  good 
morals.  In  the  cultivatiou  of  these  lies  the  real  strength  of  the  people 
of  colour.  And  if  they  exhibit,  in  the  consistency  of  their  private  con- 
duct with  their  public  professions,  the  influence  of  the  principles  their 
organ  so  unshrinkingly  advocates,  they  will  find,  under  the  divme  bless- 
ing, in  the  sympathy  of  every  well  regulated  mind  in  the  mother 
country,  no  less  than  in  their  growing  prosperity  as  a  body,  the  surest 
pledge  of  their  own  security  and  elevation,  and  of  the  gradual  advance- 
ment to  freedom  and  social  happiness  of  the  whole  of  that  still  more 
depressed  class,  to  which  they  are  so  closely  allied  both  by  blood  and 
by  community  of  interest 

We  beg  our  readers  to  look  back  to  the  observations  in  our  50th 
and  51st  Nos.  (p.  24  and  34.)  on  the  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
and  its  Committee,  with  respect  to  the  sectaries  in  that  island.  Let  us 
now  hear  what  the  Jamaica  Watchman  says  of  it,  in  the  very  hearing 
of  the  agents  in  that  discieditable  transaction.  **  Let  us  see,"  he  says, 
**  the  nature  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  To  maintain  (as  the 
Report  does)  that  '  the  principal  object  of  the  Missionaries  in  this 
island  is  to  extort  money  from  their  congregations  by  every  possible 
pretext,'  would  be  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  beams  of  the 
sun  appearing  on  a  cloudless  day.    This  part  of  the  Report  is  so  re- 
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pugnant  to  commoD  sense  and  ordinary  observation,  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  it  was  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  House ;  but 
there  it  is  to  be  seen ;  and  so  long  as  the  ink  and  paper  last,  will  it  be 
a  stigma  on  the  justice  of  the  House.  Evidence  of  the  most  reputable 
kind  was,  and  can  be  readily  produced  to  rebut  the  extraordinary  and 
abominable  charge  of  '  the  missionaries  having  had  recourse  to  the 
most  indecent  expedients  to  extort  money/  But  were  money  extorted, 
to  what  purpose  is  it  applied?  Nobody  in  his  senses  will  say  it  is 
used  for  personal  purposes :  for  this  is  flatly  denied  by  the  members  of 
their  several  congregations.  And  if  applied  to  personal  purposes,  where 
are  the  gay  equipages,  liveried  servants,  magnificent  mansions,  8ump« 
tnous  tables,  of  the  Missionaries?  And  how  do  they  continue  to  erect 
the  neat  and  spacious  places  of  worship,  which,  besides  their  sacred  use, 
serve  to  ornament  this  city  and  several  towns  in  the  island  ? 

'*  The  next  egregious  mis-statement  in  the  Report  is,  that  '  the 
Missionaries  teach  and  preach  sedition,  even  from  the  pulpit ;  and,  by 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood^  endeavour  to  oast  odium  on  all  the 
public  authorities  of  the  island,  not  even  excepting  the  representative  of 
Majesty  itself.'  The  accusation  is  so  ridiculously  absurd,  as  to  carry 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  writer  of  the  Report  is  perfectly  con* 
▼inced  that  the  charge  is  without  foundation;  and  how  could  our  legisla* 
ture  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of  their  station,  as  to  descend  to  countenance 
so  shameful  and  contradictory  a  subterfuge — ^to  charge  men  eminent  for 
loyalty  and  circumspection,  with  falsehood  and  sedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  popular  clamour  against  these  disinterested  teachers 
of  Christianity?  The  Committee  must  have  known,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  individuals,  among  whom  are  persons  of  the  first  respec- 
tability, who,  had  they  been  required,  would  cheerfully  have  appeared 
either  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or  before  ten  thousand  sectarian  Com- 
mittees, and  by  their  testimony  have  fearlessly  rebutted  the  unfounded, 
malicious,  and  despicable  charges.  To  charge  these  persons  with 
teaching  and  preaching  sedition  is  easy ;  but  where  are  the  proofs  to 
establish  the  charge?  Assertion  is  not  proof;  and  until  it  be  pro- 
duced, the  Missionaries  must  be  regarded  as  innocent,  and  the  charge 
as  a  base  and  detestable  fabrication.  The  reception  Mr.  Hibbert  re- 
ceived from  the  Colonial  Secretary,*  shewed  in  what  light  that  Report 
was  regarded,  and  prevented  that  gentleman  from  tendering  the  exa- 
minations that  accompanied  it,  examinations  that  stamped  the  whoU 
proceeding  with  infamy.  The  shallow  subterfuge,  unwisely  resorted  to 
for  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  did  not  take,"  &c.  &c. — 
Watchman  for  Oct.  14,  1829. 

A  correspondent  in  the  same  paper  thus  addresses  the  editor  of  the 
Watchman : — '*  I  am  pleased  to  find  you  occasionally  advocating  the 
cause  of  these  persecuted  men,  who  aie  so  zealously  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  our  slave  population.  Is  it 
not  strange,  that  at  this  period  of  enlightenment  there  should  be  found 
individuals  actually  engaged  in  opposing  the  spread  of  gospel  truth ; — 


*  This  piece  of  secret  history  is  new  to  us. 
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but  so  it  is.  It  is  said,  that  in  a  certain  northern  parish,  (the  rererend 
rector  of  which,  has  never  been  proverbially  humane,)  persecution  has 
covertly  existed  ;  and  that  an  individual,  a  slave,  is  at  this  moment,  and 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  past,  in  limbo,  for  having  attended,  on 
the  sabbath,  the  ministration  of  one  of  those  clergymen,  whose  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  the  spiritual  improvement  of  their  hearers.  As  this 
case  has  already  excited  considerable  interest,  will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  in 
the  power  of  an  attorney  to  send  a  negro  to  a  workhouse  in  a  parish 
distant  from  that  to  which  he  belongs,  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
attending  a  dissenting  place  of  worship :  and  if  the  negro  become  se- 
riously ill,  to  remove  him  from  one  workhouse  to  another,  without  being 
brought  to  trial  V*  The  reply  of  the  editor  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  existhig  law  of  Jamaica  to  prevent  this:  still  he  advises  the  attorney, 
who  seems  a  person  sufficiently  known  in  the  island,  either  to  cease  from 
this  cruel  persecution  of  the  slave  of  an  absent  proprietor,  or  to  resign 
the  management  of  the  estate;  and  he  warns  the  rector  of  the  parish. 
Saint  Ann's,  and  who  is  alluded  to  as  if  he  had  been  in  some  way 
accessary  to  the  outrage,  to  beware  of  the  precipice  on  which  he  stands. 
During  the  week  after  this  allusion  appears.  Lord  Belmore  is  stated,  in 
the  Royal  Gazette,  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to  this  rector.  (P.  S.  to  Royal 
Gazette  of  12—19  Sept.  1829. 

3.  Colonial  Reform, 

The  Watchman  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  reforms  proposed  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  law  and  practice  of  slavery.  He 
argues  on  the  extreme  impolicy  of  continuing  to  reject  recommendations 
sanctioned  by  the  three  estates  of  the  empire,  through  absurd  adherence 
to  ancient  prejudices.  What,  he  says,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
acting  on  unnatural  prejudices,  chimerical  fears,  and  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  near-sighted  and  hollow  prerogatives,  but  defeat,  and  compelled 
concession,  instead  of  the  grace  of  cheerful  compliance  and  co-opera- 
tion ? — ^And  there  is  a  kind  of  intimation  that,  at  least,  the  great  body  of 
the  free  coloured  population  will  not  be  found  among  those  who  will 
resist  the  fiat  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  this  point. 

4.  Transfer  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 

On  a  third  point,  the  Watchman  is  still  more  explicit,  and  that  is,  as 
to  the  absurd  threat  of  the  Jamaica  whites  to  separate  from  the  mother 
country,  should  she  prosecute  her  plans  of  reform ;  and  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  He  laughs  this  idea  to  merited  scorn,  and 
well  he  may ;  for  what  can  be  more  quixotic,  and  impracticable  than 
such  an  attempt  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  Jamaica?  It  is  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  handful  of  diseased  and  extenuated  whites  should  be  able, 
successfully^  to  set  themselves  in  array,  not  only  aofainst  the  king's 
troops,  but  against  the  hardy  and  disciplined  free  blacks  and  people 
of  colour,  who  are  twice  or  thrice  their  own  number,  backed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  slaves,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
allegiance  of  the  island  from  Great  Britain  to  America.  The  editors  of 
the  Watchman  understand  full  as  well  as  we  do,  (putting  out  of  view 
their  steady  and  loyal  attachment  to  their  king  and  country)  that,  from 
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an  adherence  to  England  alone,  can  the  coloured  class  hope  to  attain 
their  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  that  a  transfer  beneath  the  yoke  of 
the  United  States  would  at  once  crush  every  nascent  hope,  for  them  and 
for  the  slaves,  of  rising  to  their  proper  level.  Let  not  Jamaica  planters 
then,  be  so  wild  as  to  dream  for  a  moment  of  success  in  any  such  pro- 
ject, considering  the  adverse  feeling  which  it  must  encounter  in  the 
island,  and  that  there  are  about  a  million  of  Haytians,  only  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  sail  to  windward  of  them. 

5.  Instances  of  judicial  partiality. 

Some  striking  examples  occur  in  the  recent  Jamaica  newspapers,  of 
the  perversion  of  justice,  arising  from  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  co- 
lour, and  particularly  from  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  in 
courts  of  justice. 

1st.  A  white  merchant  in  Kingston,  Mr.  Ivers,  buys  certain  articles 
of  a  negro,  for  about  an  eighth  part  of  their  value.  His  mistress  disco- 
vers the  property  in  Mr.  Ivers's  premises,  and  proves  the  theft  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ivers  himself.  The  negro  is  flogged,  and  Mr.  Ivers 
the  receiver  of  the  stolen  goods  and  the  person  who  had  invited  the 
negro  to  commit  the  crime,  marches  off  with  impunity.  {Watchman 
o/OcM  4,  1829.) 

2nd.  The  premises  of  a  Mr.  Edie  are  entered  for  burglarious  purposes 
by  two  thieves.  He  desires  his  slave  Thomas  to  take  his  loaded  gun 
and  scare  them  away.  The  slave  fires,  and  kills  one  of  them.  He  is 
tried  for  the  act,  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse  for  twelve  months,  and  to  be  flogged  with  thir- 
ty-nine lashes,  at  going  in,  and  at  coming  out.  The  master  who  had 
ordered  his  own  slave  to  take  his  loaded  gun  to  scare  the  burglars 
away,  is  the  witness  whose  evidence  convicts  him.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  fired  at  random, 
though  it  produced  such  fatal  effects.  "  The  court,  before  passing  sen- 
tence took  occasion  to  observe,  that  they  considered  the  owner  as  much 
to  blame  in  directing  a  slave  to  use  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  others,  on  which  account  they  would  endeavour  to  make  him 
suffer  by  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  on  the  slave."  .  That  is  to  say, 
the  court  punishes  the  master,  by  inflicting  a  year's  hard  labour  in  the 
workhouse  on  the  slave ;  thus  depriving  him  of  the  slave's  services  for 
that  time ;  and  also  by  lacerating  the  slave's  flesh  with  the  cart  whip, 
so  as  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  unprofitableness  to  his  master.  Such 
are  the  notions  of  justice  which  prevail  in  this  British  Colony.  {Watch^ 
man  of  the  lOth  Oct.  1829.) 

3.  The  remaining  instance  appears  in  the  postscript  to  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  the  3rd  of  October  1829.  In  June  1827,  a  Mr.  Graham  had 
been  found  drowned  in  a  small  stream  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  and 
an  inquest  had  brought  in  their  verdict,  *'  drowned  himself  in  a  fit  of 
insanity."  The  man,  however,  it  was  lately  discovered,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  slaves,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  wife  and  some  of  her 
relations,  who  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  deed  of  strangling  him,  and 
saw  him  afterwards  thrown  into  the  stream  where  he  was  found  the  next 
morning.    These  facts  are  said  to  have  come  out  on  the  trial,  and  it  is 
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added,  that  Mrs.  Qrabam  had  repeatedly  laboured  to  incite  the  negroes  * 
to  murder  her  husband^  their  roaster,  and,  after  much  importunity,  she 
had  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  undertake  the  task.  One  of  them, 
two  years  afterwards^  stung  with  remorse,  is  said  td  have  confessed  the 
fact,  and  thus  to  ha^^  led  to  an  investigation,  which  ended  in  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  four  slaves  who  were  regarded  as  the  most  active 
in  the  murder.  They  were  all  hanged  at  Buff  Bay  in  St.  George's,  on 
the  24th  of  last  September.  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  relations  who,  it 
seems,  are  free  persons  of  colour,  have  not  been  brought  to  trial,  there 
being  probably  none  but  slaves  who  could  testify  against  them.  It  was 
thought  perhaps,  as  in  the  last  instance,  that  by  hanging  four  of  her 
slaves,  she  would  thus,  at^  least,  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  property. 
We  conclude  that  in' thiV instance  the  general  practice  of  paving  to  the 
owner  the  value  of  his  slaves  that  are  hanged,  was  dispensed  with. 

,    -.,     .6.  Mendicant  Slaves, 

Our  readers  vi^U  pmbably  recollect  the  persecution  which  a  poor 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Phillips  lately  underwent  in  Antigua,  fbr 
daring  to  relieve  some  mendicant  slav#s,<'aad  to  report  his  having  done 
so  to  a  benevolent  society  in  Engiaild^  wh<»be 'agent  he  WMT.*  (See  Nos. 
52  and  53,  pp.  63  and  81.)  '      '    '      •' f    ' 

It  will  be  some  corroboration  of  Mr.  Phillips^s  statements,  that  the 
Watchman  of  the  16th  of  September  contains  a  communication  headed 
'*  Diseased  Mendicant  Slaves,"  in  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  there  appears 
no  contradiction  of  the  fact,  that  an  increasing  nomber  of  diseased  men- 
dicant slaves  may  be  daily  seen  in  the  streets  of  Kingston ;  and  that 
they  more  particularly  infest  the  vicinity  of  places  of  worship  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  He  describes  them  as  **  loathsome  beings,  who,  perhaps, 
after  having  spent  their  youth  and  strength  faithfully  in  their  humble 
situation,  are  now  totally  abandoned,  and  left  to  wander  about  as  a  cor- 
rupting pestilence ;"  some  blind  and  lame,  and  some  covered  with  the 
most  infectious  diseases.  He  calls  on  the  magistrates  of  Kington  to 
enforce  the  lavrs,  which  he  (quotes  as  subjecting  the  owners  in  this  case 
to  severe  penalties  for  their  neglect^  and  as  obliging  them  alao  to  defray 
the  expence  of^providing  a 'refuge  and  subsistence  for  the  vOopetdied 
and  abandoned  dutaasts.  '  ;  ' 

We  perceive,  with  very  great  satisfaotion,  that  the  character  of  the 
iniured  and  oppress^*  Mr.' Phillips,  bf  Antigua,  to  whom  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  who  hai^  SflAred,  and  still  suffers  so  much  from  his  having 
administered  relief  to  somb  perishing  slaves  in  that  island,  has  received, 
in  the  Antigua  Weekly  Register  of  September  last,  a  full,  complete,  and 
most  triumphant  vindicittioiH  from  all  the  foul,  mendacious,  and  utterly 
unfounded  charges,  heaped  upon  him  by  Mr.  Macqueen,  in  the  Glasgow 
Courier^  and  copied  thence  into  various  EngUsn  newspapers.  The 
whole  proves  to  be  mere  fiction  from  beginning  to  end. 


Lutiom:  Brngstrf  tntd  'thomt,  PriHt^n^  14,  Dartkotomevt  Close. 
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I. — Religious  Intelligence  from  the  West  Indies. 

Haying  entered  so  largely  in  our  last  volume,  Nos.  41, 44,  (supple- 
tnent,)  45,  46,  47,  and  48,  into  the  question  of  the  religious  state  of 
the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  existing  hindrances  to 
its  improvemeot ;  and  having  thereby  rendered  ourselves  obnoxious  to 
no  inconsiderable  clamour  and  objurgation,  which,  however,  we  trust, 
we  were  not  unsuccessful  in  calming ;  it  may  be  expected  diat  we  should 
notice  the  Reports  which  have  subsequently  been  published  by  the  two 
societies  with  which  at  that  time  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  brought 
into  collision.     We  shall  proceed  to  do  so,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  Society  /or  the  Conversion  and  religious  Instruction  and  Educa^ 
tion  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies^ 
Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  our  review  of  this  Society's  Report 
for  1827.  Some  months  ago,  a  fresh  Report,  namely  for  1828,  appeared, 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  notice.  Its  general  tone,  we  are 
happy  to  perceive,  is  much  more  moderate  and  measured  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  Reports,  however,  fur^ 
ni^ed  from  the  West  Indies,  and  whteh  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  any 
possible  kaowledge  of  the  tBtermediate  controversy  occurring  in  Eng- 
land, still  partite  of  the  imperfections  we  had  ventured  to  charge  on 
former  statements  of  the  same  kind,  and  among  which  vagueness  con- 
tinues to  be  a  praminent  characteristic.  This  defect,  we  trust,  will  be  ob- 
viated in  another  year;  it  being  still  exceedingly  difficult,  indeed  almoat 
impossible,  to  ascertain  what  b  actually  doing  among  the  slave  popula- 
tion, (whose  case  alone  it  is  that  we  have  meddled  with,)  in .  the  way  of 
education  and  religious  instruction.  We  wish  our  readers  here  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  has  never  been  our  object,  nor  are  we  now  disposed  to 
blame  the  Society  for  not  having  done  more  good  among  the  slaves,  but 
for  having  raised  our  hopes  higher  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
fairly  warranted ;  and  for  not  having  more  frankly  toki  the  public,  in 
clear  and  distinct  terms,  the  actual  amount  of  what  has  been  done  or  is 
doing  for  the  slave,  and  what  are  the  real  obstacles  to  their  own  greater 
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efficiency.  On  these  ppinU  we  admit  that  the  language  of  this  Report 
is  more  explicit  than  the  preceding ;  and  we  hail  the  improvement  as 
a  token  for  good.  The  Society's  report  of  its  progress  in  Jamaica,  is 
to  this  effect. 

'*  The  Society  perceives  witli  deep  regret,  that  the  education  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  negroes  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica,  have  not 
materially  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  year  1828.  The  formation  of 
a  Branch  Association  for  the  parish  of  St.  David,  was  announced  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  the  pros- 
pect appeared  encouraging ;  but  subsequent  accounts  state  that  there 
is  710  probability  of  a  catechist  being  employed  on  the  estates  in  that 
part  of  the  island,  and  no  otlier  new  association  has  been  established. 
The  Bishop,  in  a  recent  communication,  informs  the  Society,  that  very 
little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  negroes  in  reading^  except  in  the 
principal  towns:  and  his  Lordship  further  states,  that  the  planters 
are  not  disposed  to  permit  more  than  oral  instruction  to  be  given  to  the 
slaves  on  their  estates.  Even  this,"  (that  is,  even  oral  instruction,) 
**  it  seems,"  say  the  Governors,  **  is  still  far  from  general.  For  the 
Bishop  finds  much  difficulty  in  meeting  with  persons  properly  qualified 
for  the  office  of  catechists,  and  the  planters  are  not  willing  to  accept 
the  services  of  those  persons  whom  he  has  been  enabled  to  engage." 
(Is  it  because  they  are  not  white,  but  coloured  ?)  *'  His  Lordship  is, 
therefore,  too  often  compelled  to  limit  their  employment  to  teaching  in 
Sunday  schools  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  parochial  Clergyman." 

The  results  of  the  Society's  operations  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  East,  are  then  adverted  to  as  having  "  led  the  Society  to  expect  an 
early  and  general  extension  of  the  system  throughout  the  diocese  of 
Jamaica.*'*  And  although  these  expectations  have  not  been  realized^ 
it  still  sees,  in  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  undertaking,  however  difficult,  is  not  impracticable.  As  long 
as  catechists  are  not  freely  and  generally  admitted  on  estates,  the  in- 
struction of  the  negroes  is  still  to  be  commenced.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  this  undisputed  fact  to  justify  diminished  exertion;  on  the  contrary, 
since  the  obstacles  are  now  clearly  perceived,  more  active  endeavours 
must  be  made  to  surmount  them,  until  that  which  has  been  well  begun 
in  Si  few  favoured  spots,  shall  be-gradually  introduced  into  every  plan- 
tation upon  the  island."  (p.  3.)  This  sober  statement  gives  us  more 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  better  hopes,  than  the  early  and  sanguine  re* 
ports  of  the  Bishop.f 

The  obstacles,  it  is  said,  "  are  now  clearly  perceived."  If  so,  we 
have  still  to  complain  that  they  are  not  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  to  us  by  the  framers  of  the  Report.  In  Jamaica  especially,  Sunday 
continues,  by  law,  a  day  of  marketing.     It  is  also  for  the  slaves  a  day 


*  Certainly  more  has  been  done  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  to  instruct  the 
slaves,  than  in  all  the  other  country  parishes  of  the  island  together.  Yet  we 
are  bound  in  truth  to  say,  that  the  extent  of  the  benefit  there  effected  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  greatly  and  injuriously  exaggerated,  while  the  formidable 
impediments,  existing  there  as  elsewhere,  to  the  free  course  of  education  and 
instruction,  have  been  studiously  kept  out  of  public  view. 

t  See  vol.  i.  No.  IS,  p.  189,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  SO,  p.  132. 
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of  necessary  laboar  in  raising  their  provisions ;  for,  though  not  followed 
in  their  own  grounds  by  the  driving- whip,  as  they  are  in  the  field,  thej 
must,  nevertheless,  until  another  day  shall  be  given  in  lieu  of  Sunday, 
work  on  that  day,  or  starve.  We  have,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  allusion 
in  this  Report  to  Sunday  markets  as  an  evil,  but  no  distinct  mention  of 
the  far  more  cruel  and  opprobrious  necessity  which,  in  most  islands,  is 
laid  on  the  slaves,  by  the  cupidity  of  the  masters,  to  raise  on  that  day 
the  food  required  for  themselves  and  their  families.  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  the  silence  so  systematically  maintained  on  this  point  by  a 
body  of  men,  who  at  the  same  time  manifest  so  laudable  a  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  the  poor  degraded  slaves  ?  A  few  feeble  and  indistinct 
allusions  to  the  subject  occur  indeed  in  the  subsidiary  Reports  from 
the  diocese  of  Barbadoes,  but  still  in  a  way  wholly  inadequate  to  give  a 
due  impression  of  the  extent  and  potency  of  this  obstacle.  The  Report 
itself  contains  only  a  single  incidental  allusion,  and  that  in  the  petty 
island  of  Bequia,  (scarcely  ever  heard  of  before,)  to  Sunday  labour  in 
the  provision  grounds,  as  a  prevailing  practice ;  while  in  other  places, 
expressions  continue  to  be  used,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  known 
and  admitted  facts  of  the  case.* 

But  we  will  not  dwell  at  present  on  this  very  pregnant  topic,  of 
which  so  much  was  said  in  the  closing  numbers  of  our  last  volume, 
though  hitherto  with  little  effect,  but  advert  to  a  second  obstacle  to 
the  religious  improvement  of  the  slaves,  which  is  wholly  unnoticed  in 
this  Report.  We  mean  that  which  is  so  clearly  enounced  in  the 
circular  despatch  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  the  3d  of  September,  1829, 
viz.  the  entire  absence  in  the  West  Indies,  of  any  legislative  provision  for 
promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  (See  No.  52,  pp.  54, 
55.)  Without  such  provision,  and  especially  when  the  absence  of  it  is 
coupled  with  the  prevailing  want  of  a  Sabbath  for  the  slaves,  it  is  ob- 
viously and  utterly  vain  to  hope  for  any  material  improvement  in  their 
moral  and  religious  condition.  The  Report  might  have  pointed  at  once, 
as  the  sufficient  excuse  and  explanation  of  all  those  inefficiencies  of  its 


•  Of  St  Kitt's,  e.  g,  it  is  said,  that  Sunday  markets  "  are  not  completely  abo- 
lished," (p.  14.)  The  Report  of  1B27,  had  said  something  of  the  same  extenaat- 
ory  tendency,  impljing  that  the  grieTance  arising  from  the  want  of  a  Sabbath 
was  bat  trivial  in  St.  Kitt's,  where,  in  t^at  respect,  things  had  improved.  We 
then  felt  it  our  daty  to  remark,  (vol.ii.  No.  41,  p.  321.)  that  if  the  Society  declined 
to  contend  for  a  Sabbath  to  the  slaves,  they  ought  not,  at  least,  to  impede  that 
object  by  representing  it  as  already  effected  when  it  was  not  effected.  And 
we  proceeded  to  shew,  that  by  the  law  of  St.  Kitt's,  which  the  Report  spoke 
of  as  an  improvement,  *^  Sunday  markets,  instead  of  being  abolished,  had  been 
continued,  and,"  for  the  first  time, ''  legalised ;  and  that  neither  by  that  or  by 
any  other  law  of  St.  Kitt's  was  any  time,  no,  not  an  hour  in  the  week,  given  to 
the  slave,  for  marketing,  or  to  labouring/or  him»e^"  (as  it  is  unfairly  and  insi- 
diously called,)  '<  besides  Sunday.  In  St.  Kitt's  the  legislature,  instead  of  re- 
cognising the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  have  legalized  its  desecration  1"  They 
make  it  lawful  to  hold  and  continue  Sunday  markets  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
occupying  thus  nearly  half  of  the  day,  even  if  we  make  no  account  of  all  the 
adjustments  of  bargains,  the  transfer  and  transport  of  purchases,  and  the  Jour- 
neying homewards  of  the  sellers  and  buyers,  which  must  follow  this  legal  limit 
for  keeping  open  the  market>place.  And  this  is  the  act  which  the  Society  exhi- 
bited as  an  improvement,  and  to  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  now  again 
allude  in  a  similar  straiu. 
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€pi0copal,  clerical,  and  catechetical  array,  of  which  it  ao  jutt&jr  < 
piains,  to  these  two  obstacles,  and  have  added,  in  the  words  of  one  <4 
iU  agenu,  **  Until  you  amend  tiiese  evils,  all  attempts  to  promote 
Christian  knowledge  will  be  rein  and  fruitless."  And  yet  the  Report, 
orerlooking  these,  affirms  that  '*  the  chief  obstacle  to  religious  instnic^ 
Oon  is  to  l^  found  m  Ae  want  of  funds."  p.  8. 

Of  the  Gontento  of  that  part  of  the  present  Report  which  respects  the 
diocese  of  Barbadoes,  we  have  already  given  a  specimen  in  our  last 
volume.  No.  48,  p.  473-— 475.  On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  more 
of  activity  and,  in  some  cases,  less  of  pre^dioe  and  active  resistance 
than  in  Jamaica ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  operation  of  the 
obstacles  to  improvement  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  aided  by 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and,  may  we  not  justly  add,  the  cupidity 
of  individuals,  are  not  to  be  surmounted  by  any  human  means  short  of 
the  direct  mterference  of  the  British  legislature.  And  lo  this  point,  the 
Society,  and  all  who  feel  for  either  the  temporal  misery  or  the  spiritual 
degpradation  of  their  negro  brethren  in  the  colonies,  should  direct  their 
efforts  and  their  prayers,  as  affording,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the 
only  rational  hope  of  success.* 

2.  The  Coddrington  Estates. 

In  a  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go^l  in 
Foreign  Parts,  for  the  year  1828,  are  contained  some  scanty  and  un- 
satisfactory details  respecting  its  slave  plantations  in  Barbadoes.  The 
greater  part  of  these  details  consists  of  a  kind  of  apologetical  and 
somewhat  ^tistical  retrospect  of  his  labours,  among  the  slaves  belong- 
ing to  them,  by  Mr.  Finder,  their  late  chaplain.  The  account  he  now 
l^ives  of  his  past  pastoral  labours,  feelings,  and  experience,  when  read 
m  connection  with  his  former  reports,  and  with  what  is  known  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  on  these  estates,  is  not  a  litde  puzzling.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  profess  to  be  a  defence  against  the  attacks  levelled  at  the 
religious  administration  of  the  estates,  but  its  whole  structure  shews  it  to 
have  been  framed  for  that  particular  purpose.  If  so,  it  is  a  lame  and 
inadequate  defence,  and  serves,  when  carefully  examined,  ooly  to  shew 
in  stron&;er  colours  the  great  evik  of  the  system  in  which  this  venerable 
Society  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  unhappily  involved.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  from  Mr.  Pinder,  statements,  that  are  almost  dramatically  impos*' 

*  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  bear  too  hard  upon  the  planters  in  ascribing 
the  diflknlties  experienced  in  ike  way  of  edocating  the  slaves  in  part  to  their 
cupidity.  Had  we  entertained  any  doubt  on  that  point,  the  incidental  notices 
contained  in  this  report  and  its  appendixes  would  have  obviated  theai.  We  ind 
that  even  in  Antigua,  standing  above  most  of  the  colonies  in  the  tolerant  ^irit 
■t  has  shewn  to  missions  and  missionaries,  many,  nay,  if  we  read  aright,  most 
of  the  planters  refuse  to  the  very  children  on  their  estates  any  time  for  instruc- 
tion, during  the  week,  but  their  own  leisure  tinne  from  twelve  to  two.  "  The 
children  and  such  adults  as  please  to  devote  their  leisure  time  at  noon  to  that 
purpose  may  then  be  instructed."  (p.  58,  &c.)  So  that  the  only  time,  from  early 
dawn  tilt  night-fa]l,in  which  young  or  old  can  obtain  instruction,  doring  the  week, 
seems  to  be  the  brief  space  allowed  for  repose  and  refreshment  qfter  seven  houvs 
toil  in  a  tropical  sun,  and  h^fwre  renewing  Aat  toil  for  at  least  five  hours  more. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the  report  (hnn  Antigua  ought  to  be  read  witir 
care.  If  many  slaves  obtain  instruction  wider  circumstances  so  adverse,  who 
shall  say  one  word  in  future  of  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  character  ? 
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iog,  both  of  hia  own  efforts  as  ft  pastor,  a^  jof  t^«  moral  inflt^cnct  of 
thpse  efibfts  on  the  slaves.  We  hear  of  pr^wuching  and  t^acbinc,  and 
pkms  speeches,  and  baptisms,  and  churchmgs,  and  confirnialio^,  and 
fair  profi^ssions,  and  participation  in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the  mid^  of 
all  this  we  hear  of  no  marriage.  All  these  partakers  of  baptism,  of  con- 
finnatioD,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  seem  %o  be  living  in  the  (mown  and 
deliberate  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment.  Not  one  amoqg  them« 
young  or  old,  not  one  even  of  the  sixteen  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  la^t 
year,  appears  to  be  an  exception  from  this  general  ancl  moumfal  de- 
scription. 

''  AltboQgh,"  says  Mr.  Pinder,  *'  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  a  point 
which  I  had  at  heart  from  the  first,  and  formed  ooe  of  the  early  regula- 
tions, still  none  could  be  prevailed  on  to  marry,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church.  No  argument,  no  inducements  were  left  untried." 
'*  This  circumstanoe  frequently  occasioned  me  deep  isnd  heartfelt 
regret"  And  yet,  in  the  very  year  of  this  remipiscenos,  1824,  |ve  have 
in  a  statement  published  in  1829,  by  the  Society,  relative  to  Coddrington 
College,  (p.  19),  an  extract  from  one  of  its  r^>orts  contaiaiog  a  com- 
muni^ation,  dated  the  very  same  yea^  1824,  frop  the  very  same  gentle- 
man, which  seeme  to  us  luie  a  laboured  apology  for  the  nonexistence  of 
marriage  among  the  slaves.  But  after  what  we  have  already  written  on 
this  subject,  (see  our  Second  Volume^  No.  45,  p.  422,  No.  47,  p.  459, 
and  Nor  48,  p.  479,)  we  need  not  now  enlarge  upon  it  Only  we  must 
lay  that  there  is  something  incongruous  in  the  circumstance,  that  a  So- 
cle^ like  this  should  puUish  a  grave  report  of  persons  receiving  bap- 
tism, eonfirmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  professing  all  which  those 
ceremonies  imply,  ithat  is  to  say,  professmg  to  be  christians,  and  spoken 
of  as  such ;  who,  nevertheless,  deliberately  refuae  to  live  in  any  other 
state  than  Ihat  of  lawless  and  unchristian  concubinage.  We  cannot 
comprehi^d  what  the  standard  is  by  which  the  claim  to  jchris^ianity 
is  measured  in  Barbadoes,  when  those  are  received  into  its  pale,  and 
admitted  and  even  invited  to  partake  of  its  highest  ordinances,  who 
openly  and  deliberately  set  at  nought  its  plainest  injunctions.  They 
will  submit,  it  seems,  to  every  mere  rite  or  ceremony ;  they  will  repeat 
and  assent  to  every  article  in  the  creed ;  tbey  will  utter  any  form  of 
sound  words,  which  is  prescribed  to  them ; — for  these  require  no  great 
sacrifice  of  any  kind,  not  even  the  pains  of  understanding  their  meanrag. 
But  marriage  seems,  at  least,  to  require  some  curb  on  sensuality,  some 
restraint  on  animal  appetite.  And  even  this  degree  of  restraint,  to 
which  the  lowest  heathens  are  found  to  submit,  seems  too  much  for 
these  christians  so  called. 

The  Society  itself,  indeed,  seem  at  length  to  have  taken  some  such 
view  of  the  subject  Tbey  say  "  they  are  sensible  that  it  has  ever  (viz. 
since  1819,)  formed  a  subject  of  urgent  remonetrance  with  the  Chaplain 
to  point  out  the  sin  of  continuing  to  form  connexions  without  the 
sanction  of  matrimony,  but  they  have  observed  with  sorrow  how  little 
effect  those  remonstrances  have  produced  either  pidilic  or  piivate. 
They  have  again  entered  on  their  journals  a  strong  expression  of  their 
regret,  that  the  efforts  of  the  chaplain  .to  promote  marriage  ai^pn^  the 
negooes  have  been  attended  with  so  little  success ;  and,  consideiiiag  it 
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to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  no  practicable  method  of  effecting 
this  desirable  object  should  be  spared,  the  Society  have  requested  the 
Bishop  of  Barbadoes  to  consult  with  the  attorney  of  the  estates^  (Mr. 
Clarke,  see  Vol.  ii.  No.  45,  p.  420,)  "  as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of 
encouraging  marriage  among  the  negroes,  assuring  his  Lordship  of  their 
readiness  to  co-operate  wit^  him  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  means, 
even  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice 
in  the  prosecution  of  so  pious  and  charitable  a  design."  (p.  65.)— We 
are  glad  to  witness  even  this  step  towards  improvement;  but  the  hope  of 
its  issuing  in  any  material  good  proceeds,  as  it  appears  to  us,  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  evil  to  be  remedied.  It  is  not  the  reluctance  to 
marry,  merely,  which  is  to  be  overcome.  Tlie  money  of  the  Society,  if 
they  pay  high  enough,  may  effect  marriages,  such  marriages,  at  least, 
as  the  laws  of  Barbadoes  will  alone  sanction.  It  is  the  degraded,  de- 
humanized, brutalized  state  of  the  animal,  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal,  which  calls  for  a  cure.  It  is  the  pressure  of  that  yoke  under 
which  they  hold  him  bowed  down,  which  requires  to  be  relieved.  It  is 
the  law  and  the  practice  of  slavery,  that  monstrous  invasion  of  every 
divine  and  human  right,  which  are  in  fault.  And  unless  the  Society 
set  themselves,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  renounce  their  share  in  its 
guilt,  they  must  not  hope  to  succeed  by  such  mere  palliatives  as  these. 

Mexico,  in  the  last  year,  a  year  too  for  her  of  distress  and  difficulty, 
has  issued  a  decree  proclaiming  every  slave  within  her  territory  to  be 
actually  freed  from  bondage.  This  is  a^  example  worthy  of  the 
Society's  imitation.  Let  them,  therefore,  in  the  same  spirit,  cleanse 
their  hands  from  this  stain.  Let  them  say  to  these,  their  bondmen  and 
bondwomen,  **  go  forth  from  the  house  of  your  bondage ;"  and  then 
may  they  confidentlv  look  for  a  blessing  on  their  labours. 

The  Society  details  a  new  plan  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter  for 
enlarging  their  college  in  Barbadoes,  for  the  theological  education 
of  an  increased  number  of  white  students,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  black  slaves.  Now, 
would  it  not  be  a  proceeding,  both  more  just,  and  also  more  **  lovely, 
and  of  eood  report,**  to  provide  first  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  blacks  themselves,  by  delivering  them  from  that  state  of 
bodily  an<I  mental  degradation  to  which  they  are  confessedly  reduced, 
and  in  which  they  have  been  held  by  the  Society  for  more  than  12(> 
years  ?  The  trust  deed,  if  it  stand  in  the  way,  can  always  be  made  to 
yield  to  an  Act  of  Parliament — No  new  measure  is  indicated  in  this 
Report  for  the  improvement  of  the  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
above  resolution  about  marriage. 


II. — Mr.  Macdonnell's  Pamphlet  on  the  West  India 
Question. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  formerly  secretary  of  the  committee  of  Dementra 
planters,  and  subsequently,  we  believe,  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  has 
recently  prodnced  his  periodical  pamphlet  on  the  West  Indian  question ;  which 
he  addresses  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  deserve  any  elaborate  refutation,  at  least  at  oar  hands,  because  t» 
the  readers  of  our  work  it  will  carry  with  it  its  own  refutation.    The  very  prin- 
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«iple  on  which  he  eeU  oat,  and  which  ii  implied  in  the  whole  work,  namely, 
that  commercial  gain  Is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  consideration,  will 
scarcely  ind  admiasion  into  any  mind  which  places  a  due  value  on  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth,  even  if  our  actual  loss  instead  of  gain,  from  the  slave  system, 
had  not  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable  question.  (See  Reports 
of  the  A.  S.  Society,  1  and  2,  and  A.  S.  Reporters,  Vol.  i.  Nos.  17,  2S,  and  24.) 
We  shall  merely  glance  at  a  few  of  the  subsidiary  topics. 

1.  He  opens  again  the  question  of  free  labour,  after  the  mode,  and  according 
to  the  exploded  theory,  of  Major  Moody.  In  his  discussion  however,  we  can 
only  find  a  single  argument  which  does  not  stand  fully  refuted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  in  the  numbers  of  this  Reporter,  27  and  31. 

2.  The  single  argument  which  is  new  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  official 
representation  of  the  state  of  Hayti  Mr.  Macdonnell's  pamphlet,  and  our  ex- 
posure of  the  great  unfairness  of  that  representation,  (in  our  last  number.  No.  65.) 
were  probably  passing  through  the  press  at  the  same  time.  Had  Mr.  Macdonnell 
previously  seen  that  exposure,  he  might  not  have  been  so  forward  in  resting  his 
case  on  so  very  weak  and  insufficient  a  proof.  He  relies  upon  it,  however,  as 
a  veracious  and  irrefutable  document.  We  have  shewn  it,  we  are  bold  to  say, 
ta  be  utterly  unworthy  of  reliance.  **  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,"  says  our  author, 
**  that  this  report  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  produce  a  great  sensation.  It  twckse 
uponoU  the  contested  pointt"  (we  had  divined  this  to  have  been  its  object!) 
**  and  it  is  so  impartially  and  perepicwnuly  drawn  0$  to  produce  immediate  com' 
viciion,"  p.  49.)  The  very  slightest  examination  might  have  satisfied  even  Mr. 
Macdonnell  of  the  absolute  ridicule  attaching  to  expressions  of  commendation  so 
rery  wide  of  all  resemblance,  nay  so  ironically  unlike. 

5.  We  have  next  a  proof  (p,  21.)  drawn  from  some  statement  of  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool,  (where  to  be  found  we  know  not)  that  it  is  calumnious  to  ques- 
tion the  willingness,  nay  the  zeal  of  the  colonists  to  promote  education  and  reli- 
gions instruction  among  the  slaves.  The  preceding  pages  of  this  number  (167 — 
172,)  anticipate  the  answer  to  this  extraordinary  plea. 

4.  Then  **  the  crime  of  slavery  belongs  to  the  mother  country."  Be  it  so ; — 
then  let  the  mother  country  forthwith  cease  from  it,  and  make  her  children  to 
cease  from  it  also. 

6.  The  object  of  all  this  stir  about  abolition  on  the  part  of  the  agitators,  ^it 
seems,  is  patronage.  If  this  charge  is  intended  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  George  Murray,  and  the  other  administrators  of  places,  employments, 
and  pensions,  they  will  know  best  how  to  value  it.  It  is  untrue,  and  if  Mr. 
Macdonnell  does  not  know  that  it  is  so,  he  must  be  wilfully  ignorant. 

6.  Then  comes  a  long  discussion  about  compulsory  manumission,  being  the 
pivot  on  which  he  seems  to  turn.  (See  Vol.  i.  No.  22,  p.  323).  We  leave  it  to 
its  native  effect,  without  offering  to  disturb  it. 

7.  As  to  all  his  lovely  pictures  of  what  Jamaica  and  the  other  colonies  have 
done  to  make  the  slaves  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  we  need  only  point  to 
the  abstracts  of  their  statute  books  in  our  own  pages.  Almost  every  assertion 
he  makes  on  the  subject  is  substantially  untrue. 

8.  He  speaks  of  our  slave  colonies  being  tyrannically  governed  by  the  mother 
country,  (p.  49.)    This  is  really  too  ridiculous  ! 

9.  As  for  "  spoliation  of  the  rights  of  property,"  (p.  53.)  Does  the  case  of  the 
West  Indies  differ  from  the  case  of  the  East  Indies,  or  of  the  London  Bridge? 

10.  Mr.  Macdonnell  further  labours  to  prove  that  the  feelings  of  proprietors 
resident  in  England  and  of  the  colonists  are  identical.  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  proprietors  resident  in  England  ?  We  have  always  suspected  it,  notwith- 
standing their  repeated  disclaimers  of  any  such  identity. 

11.  He  triumphs  over  the  abolitionists  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion before  the  Privy  Council  in  1827,  on  the  compulsory  manumission  clause. 
He  will  find  all  he  has  said  completely  answered,  by  anticipation,  in  the  Re- 
porter, No.  31,  p.  153,  and  No.  62,  p.  69. 

We  shall  no  longer  interrupt  the  passage  of  this  work  to  its  proper  place. 


IIL — The  Jamaica  Watchman. 
A  further  series  of  this  newspaper  to  the  14th  of  November  has  reached  us, 
and  it  continues  to  maintain  the  novel  ground,  for  a  journal  in  a  slave  colony  to 
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oeetfff,  of  flNre  dlMOMioo.  Amoiig  other  tbiogi^  it  bat  vtdo  large  •xtracti  fron 
0t.  Ldstaisgtoii's  powerful  exposition,  in  hii  UQpvMMed  letter  to  Mr.  Court* 
«ey,  6f  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedinga  of  the  Jamaiea  suthoritiea,  in  the  ease  of 
fheae  oppressed  iudiTidaals,  Lecesne  and  Escoflery.* 

The  assembly  of  Jamaica  had  met,  and  bad  caught  eagerly  at  an  espressioa 
im  the  opening  speech  of  Lord  Belmore,  in  which  they  slily  assumed  him  to  have 
tangbt  them  to  expect,  thit  His  Mi^sty's  Government  would  cease  from  further 
interference  with  their  measures  respecting  the  slave  population.  His  Lord- 
ship's  reply  quickly  dissipated  this  delusion.  **  I  regret,*'  he  says,  '<  that  any 
expressions  in  my  speech  should  have  conveyed  to  your  mindp  an  expectation 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  bad  ceased  any  further  interference  in  those 
measpres  which  your  local  knowledge  and  experience  may  consider  expedient 
for  the  improvement  of  the  slave  population.  I  should  be  wanting  in  candoar 
to  yon  and  justice  to  myself,  did  I  not  distinctly  disavow  any  such  pledge." 

The  rejected  slave  bill  of  1826  had  again  been  introduced  to  the  asseml»ly, 
and  notice  bad  also  been  given,  by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  a  biH  for  enlarging  the  (Van- 
chises  of  the  free  black  and  coloured  population,  which  was  supported  by  peti- 
tions from  the  whites  in  one  or  two  parishes. 

On  the  subject  of  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  there  occur  some  spirited 
and  judicious  remarks.  "  This  island,"  they  say,  **  has  been  termed  with  em- 
phasis a  Christian  country,"— but  bow,  they  ask,  can  this  arrogated  title  be 
justified  in  the  tiew  of  Kingston  on  a  Sunday?  Uxvking  there,  *<  the  botut 
will  vanish  like  the  mist  in  a  morning.'*  Again,  sayi  a  correspondent,  *'  The 
Sabbath  is  in  this  country  most  awfully  violated,  I  have  vritnessed  its  violation 
even  from  my  youth  in  many  ways,  but  more  especially  in  the  article  of  traflSo." 
And  then,  arguing  against  those  who  maintain  that  their  temporal  interests 
would  iufrer,if  by  setting  apart  *^  Sunday  as  a  day  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
slaves,"  one  day's  labour  were  thus  withdrawn  '<  out  of  the  general  and  acca»> 
tomed  aggregate  of  work ;"  he  adds,  that  when  he  beholds  that  one  day  out  of  the 
seven,  vvhich  should  be  set  apart  for  higher  objects,  '*  so  openly  ana  so  UgMy 
profkned ;"  when  he  beholds  *'  the  multitudes  of  subordinate  individuals*'  (a 
periphery  for  slaves)  '*  for  whom  we  stand  accountable  at  the  awful  day  of 
reckoning,  debarred  of  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  he  confesses  that  he  is 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  our  legislature  possess  any  religion  at  alL" 

We  are  glad  to  see,  by  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Jamaica  government  to 
t)ke  senior  magistrate  of  each  parish,  that  Sir  George  Murray  has  conveyed  *•*  the 
commands  of  His  Ms^esty  that,  in  the  colony  of  Jamaica,  tho  presiding  judge 
should  take  down  in  writing  a  complete  n6te  of  all  the  proceedings  at  every 
criminal  trial,  (of  slaves  as  well  as  persons  of  free  condition,)  and  especially  of 
all  evidence  given  viva  voce  m  open  court ;"  and  it  is  added,  "  I  am  now  fur- 
ther to  signify  to  you  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  in  every  ease  of  capital  eon- 
viction,  you  do  respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence  until  you  shall  have  re- 
ceived and  perused  the  judge's  notes ;  and  whenever  a  capital  sentence  shall 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  you  will  report  the  case  to  me,  transmitting  at  the 
same  time  a  copy  of  the  judge's  notes  and  report." 


*  It  seem;i  hardly  necessary  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  these  suffering  and 
meritorious  individuals,  the  objects  of  an  unjust  and  inveterate  perseciition, 
have  lately  prosecuted  to  conviction,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  fidse,  foul,  and  infamous  attack  on  their  characters,  contained  la  a 
work  of  the  noted  but  Reverend  G.  W.  Bridges,  entitled  the  ^  Annals  of  Ja- 
maica," and  wluch  the  charge  of  Lord  Tenterden  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  have 
pronounced  to  be  a  wicked  and  malicious  libel. 


TAtf,  4$d^  all  other  publications  rf  the  Societffy  map  be  had  at  their  oMce 
18,  Aldermijibw^;  or  at  Messrs.  Hatchards^  187,  Piccadilly^  and  Arch's,  ComhiU, 
They  may, also  be  proowed,  throujfh  any  bookteUeTf  or  at  the  depots  of  the  Anti- 
Stavery  Society  throughout  the  kiigdom, 

.-BAGSTER  4 TwT'i^sT/Viiirm/T  14,  B^rtJhbM  ChM. 
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I,  THE  COST  OF  NEGRO  SLAVERY. 
II.  SLATfi  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES, 
m.  DISLOYAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JAMAICA  ASSEMBLY 
IV.  TRAPS  OF  HAYTI. 


I.-^The  Cost  or  Nsoao  Slatsrt. 

We  have  thought  it  right,  especially  at  the  present  season  of  Bnancia 
prestare  and  national  distress,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  cost  of  Slavery. 
We  have  ddopted'as  our  ba^  i.  statement  ifhidi  appealed '  about  two 
Years  aeo  in  the  public  newspapers^  and  -which'vas  then  put  into  th# 
hands  of  a  leading  Member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  In  now  giving 
it  a  (dace  in  the  Anti-Slavery  ftepdrt6r,  we  have  been  at  pains  to  correct 
and  verify  its  detaiU  by  in  inspection  of  the  parliamentat-y  documents 
on  which  2t  professes  to  be  founded;  and  have  modifiisd  3uch  of  the 
proportional  estimates  as  appeared  to  us  to  be  errpneOus'.  The  result 
IS  a  reduction  on  the  whole  of  about  ^0,000,  of  the'  tunoiint  of  the 
fonner  estimate.  We  need  not  specify  the  particulars  of  this  variation ; 
since  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the 
account  as  it  now  standi,  we  have  assigned,  io  most  cafes,  the  grounds 
of  oar  calculations.  Ilie  precise  time  to  vdiicb  the  atatement  more 
particularly  refers,  is  the  year  1827.  What  ulterations  may  have  since 
taken  place  we  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  knowing.  It  mav,  however, 
be  assumed,  that  the  expenditure  of  1828  and  1829  cannot  have  varied 
very  materially  from  that  of  1827.  On  all  those  points,  however,  which 
are  matter  of  mere  calculation  and  mference,  our  readers  will  form 
their  own  conclusions.  No  one  will  deny,  that  at  least  the  subject  is 
one,  at  this  time  especially,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  more  careful  mves- 
tigation  than  we  have  the  means  of  bestowing  upon  it 

1.-^Abjit^ 

One  great  diflieuky  which  we  have  found  in  accurately  ascertaining  the 
expense  incurred  by  this  coun^  on  account  of  our  Slave  Colonies,  has 
arisen  from  uncertainty  respecting  the  exact  amount  of  the  military  and 
naval  force  stationed  there.  We  know  of  no  official  documents  to  which 
access  can~be  had  by  the  public,  and  which  convey  clear  itiformation  as  to 
the  distribution  of  our  land  and  sea  forces.  The  fatts  of  the  case,  mast, 
therefore,  often  be  coUected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  must  often  be 
matters  of  inference  rather  than  of  statement.    The  only  intimation  we 
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can  ilnd  respecting  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  the  West  Indies, 
appears  in  a  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1826, 
in  which  he  thus -states  the  distribution  of  our  military  force,  viz. — 83 
regiments  of  the  line,  of  which  9  were  stationed  in  Great  Britain, 
(exclusive  of  cavalry,  the  foot-^ards,  artillery,  &c.  &c.)  23  in  Ireland, 
31  on  foreign  stations,  and  20  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  we  may  ascertain  pretty  nearly 
the  military  expense  of  these  Colonies. — ^We  learn  from  the  estimates 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  February, 
1827,  No.  58,  that  each  regiment  of  the  line  costs,  for  pay,  daily  allow- 
afwe,  clothing  f  and  agency  y  with  certain  small  allowances  to  the  Jield- 
officers^  about  £25,100  per  annum. 

Twenty  regimenU,  at  25,100/.  each,  is  502,000/. ;— making 
nearly  two-elevenths  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  army, 
under  the  above  heads  of  pay,  allowance,  clothing,  agency, 
and  allowance  to  the  field-officers ;  that  whole  expense  being 
stated  in  the  above  estimates  (p.  5)  to  be  2,794,000/.  .  .  £502,000 
'  Certain  other  West  Indian  expenses,  connected  with  the  army, 
maybe  assumed  to  stand  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  viz. 
The  whole  army  pay  of  general  officers  was,  by  the  estimates 
of  1826,  156,862/.;  two-elevenths  of  this  sum  amounts 

to  nearly 28,000 

The  whole  expense  of  medicines  by  the  same  estimate,  was 

17,518/.,  of  which  two-elevenths  is 3,100 

The  whole  expense  of  the  general  and  hospital  staff,  by  the 
same  estimate,  was  120,472/.,  two-elevenths  of  which  would 
be  21,904/.  In  this  instance,  however,  we  happen  to  have 
access  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  sum  is  applicable  to 
the  West  Indies.  At  page  16  of  the  army  estimates  for 
'    1827,  (No.  58)  we  have  it  thus  stated,  as  drawn  from  the 

expenditure  of  previous  years : — 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands      .     .     .     .  18,181    11     3 

Bahamas  and  Bermuda 793  17     6 

Jamaica  and  Honduras 6729  13    9 


This  shews  the  moderation  of  our  mode  of  estimation,  this 
sum  being  more  than  a  fiflh  of  the  whole  expense  under  this 
head,  instead  of  two-elevenths. 

The  next  items  to  be  noticed,  are  those  which  occur  under 
the  following  heads,  as  taken  from  the  estimates  of  1826: — 
The  Royal  Military  College  and  Asylum      .     .     .    £38,700 
'Full-pay  to  retired  officers,  and  half-pay     .     .     .     894,030 

iBsand  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea 1,334,837 

Widows*  pensbns  and  Compassionate  fund.     .    .     322,837 
Exchequer  fees 33,000 

Making  a  sum  of £2,623,404 

Now,  although  it  is  evident  that  of  these  different  burdens 
the  West  Indies,  considering  their  unhealthiness,  ought  to 
l;>ear  even  more  than  the  equal  proportion  of  two-elevenths ; 
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yet,  as  in  time  of  war,  tbe  proportioQ  of  force  in  tbe  West- 
Indies,  to  the  whole  fbrce^  was  not  so  ^reat  as  now,  we  will* 
take  for  the  West  Indies  only  an  eig;hth  of  the  whole;  and 
we  seem  to  be  justified  in  taking  not  less  than  this  proportioni 
by  a  consideration  of  the  mnhitudes  who  die,  leaving  widows 
and  children,  or  who  irreparably  min  their  health  by  West 
Indian  service*  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that,  of  three  regiments  in  Jamaica  containbg  about 
2700  men,  a  thi|d  part  had  died  in  one  season ;  the  very  ex- 
pense of  replacing  whom,  independently  of  all  the  other  efiects^ 
of  climate,  disease,  &c.  could  not  be  attended  with  a  loss  of 
less  than  from  50/.  to  IXK)/.  per  man. — ^Taking  then  an>  eighth 
of  the  above  sum,  we  have  an  expenditure  under  this  hecul  of  327^995 

The  amount  of  miscellaneous  charges  for  the  whole-army, 
including  the  recruiting  service  and  various  contingencies,  as 
passage  money,  &o.  »  361,5701.  Of  this  sum,  considering 
bow  largely  West  Indian  sickness  and  mortality  draw  both  on 
the  recruiting  service  and  on  the  charge  for  transporting 
officers  and  men,  we  may  fairly  take  the  same  proportion  of* 
an  eighth  part,  viz 45»19$ 

Tbe  expense  of  the  various  public  departments  connected 
with  the  army,  stands  in  the  estimate  or  1826,  at  115,523/. 
and  the  allowances  for  superannuation  and  retirement  at 
48,236/.,  together  163,759/.  Of  this  sum,  however,  we  will 
charge  to  the  West  Indies  only  a  twentieth  part,  say    .    •    .       8,188^ 

But  besides  this,  there  is  a  large  annual  expense  incurred 
under  the  head  of  army  extraordinaries.  We  have,  in  a  paper 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23d  of  Feb.  1827, 
(No.  87),  a  distinct  account  of  the  expense  incurred  under 
this  head  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1825;  and  we  may  assume  that  year's  expenditure  not  to. 
differ  materially  from  what  may  have  been  incurred  in  the. 
succeeding  years.    It  was  as  follows : 

Bermuda £5,938 

Bahama 4,688 

Jamaica  and  Honduras 34,891' 

Windwaid  and  Leeward  Islands 146,421-191,038 

£1,132,112 

2. — ^Ordnance. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  how  many  companies  of  the  artil- 
lery regiments  were  stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1824 
there  were  four  companies  in  Jimaaica  alone.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  less  in  1826  for  the  whole  West  Indies  ^an 
ten  companies.  The  expense  of  the  entire  regiment,  coa- 
sisting  in  all  of  seventy-two  companies,  for  pay,  clothing, 
allowances,  agency,  &c.  is  284,154/.  or  3,946/.  per  company , 
this  for  ten  companies,  is 39,466^ 
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The  eztnovdkiltf^  ordndnoe  expentes  appear  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, as  stated  mthe  paper,  No.  87^  of  Febtiiafy  33,  I8f^7, 
for  Bermiida,  Bubama,  JanaicAy  Hoodutaa,  and  the  WhicU 
ward  and  Leeward  IskiNls I00y674 

The  amovnt  of  sopeniAneetioilss  Mf-'pifj  peeaioBs,  dic^  be-> 
longing  to  this  bran»  of  service  b  377,7(>6i.  In  tbe  case  of 
the  land  forceH  we  took  oidy  an  eighth  for  the  WoK  Indiet* 
Here  we  sbaU  take  only  a  tenth,  a  ttoM  part  of  the  siMfn  being 
for  civil  superannnatioQs 37,770 

The  civd  ettablishmeniCs  at  heney  and  ike  Medical  esta- 
blishments, amount  together  to  65Jd55i.  Of  this  we  will  eiilj 
take  one-twentieth 3,982 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  diavge  for  the  repair  anderee- 
tion  of  barrad»  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ibr  the  salaries  of 
barrack-masters,  (No.  49,  of  9th  February,  182^7,  page  43  to 
46)  amounting  to 79^24 

3. — COMMISSAHIAT. 

The  whole  expense  of  (he  commissariat  department  fbr 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  is  (per  No.  84;  of  23rd  Febntary, 
1827)  449,840^.  Of  this  amount  a  sum  of  about  28,000/.  is 
specifically  West  Indian,  to  which,  if  one  tenth  part  of  the  half- 
pay  and  widows'  pensions,  5,500/.  be  added,  it  will  make  in  all     33,500 

Total  military  expense £1,426,4^ 

4. — Ml8CBL|«AVfiOVS. 

Expense  of  colonial  department,  one  fourth  of  21,000/.  £5250 
Civil  establishments  of  Bahama  and  Bermuda    .     .     .  7221 

Salaries  to  governors 2442 

Passages  to  the  West  Indies  (No.  151  of  March  9, 1 827, 

page  10  and  11), 1655 

West  Indian  Commissioners 9472 

Major  Moody  and  Clerk  . 911 

Mail  boat,  seals,  &c 750 

Crown  negroes 2222 

Commission  to  Anguilla 400 

New  churches 8000 

House  rent  for  bishops,  &c 700 

39,023 

5. — Navy. 

There  remains  the  naval  expense  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  whole  expense  of  our  navy  m  1827  was  6,125,850/.  (esti- 
mates of  1827,  No.  47,  p.  27).  What  part  of  this  sum  is 
chargeable  to  the  West  Indies,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  correct  data. — ^The  force  stationed 
there  is  no  where  given  officially.  On  reference  to  Steel's 
navy  list,  it  appears  that  there  were  about  4300  guns  in  corn- 
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Dn  aitogpitber  at  dufr puiodi  and  that  abeiit  ASOoithmt 
were  m  the  West  Indies,  making  mote  than  a  tcatb  of  tbe 
who^«    This  preportioay  koweTer^  will  appljr  only  U>  a  part 
<^the  Bavy  estimates,  viz. ;  Ist  tke  wi^es  sand  rictaals  ft>r  the 
seamen  uiioiinting(p»d>X  to    ......      £1,579,000 

And  2d,  the  cost  of  army  {Homoos  and  chaiges 
oftiaBsport .    .    «    .       479,000 

Making  together 2/)58^^<> 

One  tenth  ol  this  sum  is 206^800 

Of  the  half-pay  and  pensioBs,  dEC*  a  similar 
proportion  will  be  taken^  though  in  the  case  ol 
the  West  Indies  it  oaght  to  be  ipore*  The  whole 
sum  is  1^7,3602.,  of  which  a  teiUh  is     .     .    •        154,73^ 

The  expense  of  the  publio  departments  of  the 
navy  is  184,107/.   We  here  take  only  one-fiftieth  3^82 

The  expense  of  the  yards  at  home,  of  the  hh 
bourers  employed  there,  and  of  timber  and  stores 
for  building  and  repairing  ships  is  about  1 ,645,000/. 
Here  we  lake  only  one  twenty-fifth,  thonghy 
coosideriog  the  mjurious  e&cts  of  a  West  India 
ckmate  on  ships  as  well  as  men,  it  oiiq^  to  be 
mnch  more 65,800 

Besides  this,  there  are  certain  specific  charges^ 
incurred  in  the  West  Indies,  and  {Mud  for  by  this 
country,  which  are  as  follows : 

Naval  department  for  Bermuda,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  Jamaica,  (see  No.  87,  of  Fdl).  23, 
1827,  p.  17, 21,  and  23)  .     .......         66,340 

Naval  Hospital  Establishraent  for  the  West 
Indies,  (see  No.  47,  of  8th  of  Feb.  1827,  p.  19)         11,905 

Victualling  Establishment,  Stores,  Keepers, 
Clerks,  &c.  (see  No.  47,  of  8th  of  Feb.  1827,  p. 
14,15,16) 1'8,478 


1» 


530,741 


£1,996,186 
Here  then,  if  our  estimate  be  correct,  we  have  an  vattual  outlay  on 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  of  nearly  two  millions  chiefly  for  the  sup- 
port of  slavery.  But  besides  this,  we  have  to  add  the  expense  of  the 
Mauritius. — The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  indeed,  is  also  a  slave  colony^ 
but  its  circumstances  and  the  sources  of  its  expenditure  are  so  peculiar, 
that  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  omit  it  entirely.  With  respect  to 
the  Mauritius,  as  for  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  by  an  examination  of 
parliamentary  documents,  and  by  a  view  of  its  comparative  popu- 
lation, and  other  circumstances,  we  are  disposed  to  thhsk  that  its  cost 
amounts  to  about  one  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  wbcJe  of  the  West 
Indies.  But  that  we  may  not  exceed  the  truth,  we  wilt  estimate  it  at 
only  a  tenth  part,  or  a  farther  sum  of  £199,618,  malting  the  actual 
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amount  wrung  in  taxes  fram  our  distressed  population  for  Ae  direct 
maintenance  of  slavery  £2,195,804. 

Even  that  enormous  amount,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  what  it  costs 
to  maintain  this  cruel  and  criminal  system.  On  all  sugar  exported 
from  this  country,  we  are  made,  by  our  fiscal  arrangements,  to  pay, 
under  the  name  of  drawback,  what  is,  in  fact,  a  bounty,  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  5s.  3d.  per  cwt,  or  £5.  5s.  a  ton.  The  grounds  of  this  estimate 
may  be  seen  in  our  First  Voliime,  No.  24,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  below 
the  truth,  b  consequence  of  tba  tether  improvements  which  have  been 
recently  introduced  into  the  process  of  sugar  refining.  The  efiect  of 
this  bounty,  however,  whatever  be  its  precise  amount,  has  been  often 
shewn,  and  is  now,  indeed,  universally  admitted  to  be,  an  enhancement 
to  the  same  extent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  British  consumers  on  all  the 
sugar  they  consume,  in  short,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  sugar  broue;ht 
into  this  country  from  British  possessions  (all  other  sugar  being  excluded* 
from  home  consumption)  of  five  guineas  a  ton.  Estimating  U^  quantity 
80  imported  at  225,000  tons,  (in  1829,  it  was  no  less  than  236,000,)  the 
enhancement  of  price  thus  produced  would  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £1,181,250,  drawn  annually  from  the  pockets  of  our  sufieri&|f 
population. 

If  the  correctness  of  this  calculation  be  questioned  by  the  sugar 
planters,  all  we  ask  is  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  fkcts  of  the  case. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  demanded  in  Parliament,  and  as  often  refused  r 
the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  influence  having  always  been  exerted^ 
and  for  very  obvious  reasons,  to  prevent  such  inquiry. 

H^re  then,  we  appear  to  have  an  aggregate  amount  of  £3,377,054; 
levied  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  way  either  of  direct  tax^ 
or  of  factitious  enhancement  of  price,  for  the  support  of  slavery.  But 
even  this  is  not  all  which  they  are  forced  to  endure  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  this  system  of  cnme  and  cruelty.  Besides  the  bounty  of 
five  guineas  a  ton,  and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  price  to  that 
extent  of  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Mauritius  are  protected  against  the  sugar  of  British  India,  indeed 
against  that  of  all  other  British  possessions,  by  an  extra  duty  levied' 
upon  it  of  £10.  a  ton,  being  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost; 
and  by  a  prohibitorv  duty  on  all  foreign  suears.  Nor  is  it  sugar  alone, 
grown  by  slaves,  which  is  thus  protected  uom  the  competition  of  free 
labour  in  our  own  dominions,  but  the  duties  on  various  other  articles  of 
general  consumption,  as  coffee,  cocoa,  rum,  cotton-wool,  turmeric,  dye- 
woods,  mahogany,  hides,  &c.,  are  so  regulated  as  greatly  to  favour  the 
slave-owner.  (See  Vol.  I.  No.  22,  p,  318).  To  what  extent  these  pro* 
tecting  duties  may  directly  operate  in  advancing  the  price  of  the  various 
slave-grown  articles,  which  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  encou- 
rage in  preference  to  the  same  articles  when  produced  by  free  labour, 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine;  but  no  one  will' 
think  that  we  estimate  the  whole  at  a  very  extravagant  rate,  when  we 
estimate  it  at  half  a  million  of  money,  thus  swelling  the  absolute  drain 
on  the  resources  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  slavery, 
to  £3,877,054  annually. 

But  even  this  enormous  sum,  of  nearly  four  millions,  exacted  from  the* 
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people  of  this  country  for  a  pnrpose  so  odious,  is  pvobaUy  not  more 
injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the  British  empire,  than  are  the  less 
direct  effects  of  this  most  unwise  and  mischievous  policy,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  cramps  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  paralyses  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  90  or  100  millions  of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects. 
The  heavy  imposts  laid  on  their  raw  products,  (the  only  returns  they 
can  make  for  our  exports,)  are,  to  them,  most  unjust  and  oppressive ; 
while  they  abridge  our  suffering  manufacturers  of  a  ready  and  extensive 
market,  and  thus  contribute  to  keep  them  in  their  present  state  of 
depression  and  poverty.  And  for  what  is  it  that  we  thus  sacrifice  their 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  the  just  claims  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
£aBt  ?  Is  it  not  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  a  few  thousand  rapacious  slave- 
owners, and  to  indemnify  them  for  the  waste  of  human  life,  which  their 
exactions  occasion  ?  But  we  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  ruinous  policy 
of  such  a  system.  We  have  already  done  so  at  great  length,  and  our 
readers  have  only  to  refer  to  our  second  volume.  No.  32,  p.  176,  for  a 
list  of  the  works  which  they  may  consult  on  the  subject.  We  should  be 
still  more  anxious,  mdeed,  to  press  upon  them  the  moral  than  even  the 
financial  and  political  evils,  which  are  the  result  of  the  present  system ; 
but  on  this  part  of  the  subject  also  we  have  so  often  expatiated,  that 
it  seems  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it  now.  Suffice  it  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  the  colonial  slavery,  which  we  uphold  at  a  cost  so  enor« 
mous,  is  a  crime  of  the  very  deepest  dye,  of  which  we,  the  British  nation, 
thus  permit  ourselves  to  be  maoe  the  guilty  participators.  It  is  a  crime 
too  of  which  the  miseries,  while  they  only  exist  by  our  authority,  are 
perpetuated  and  aggravated  by  the  direct  support  and  encouragement 
which  slavery  receives  from  our  blind  and  infatuated  policy,  adopted  and 
pursued  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  in  the  conscious  infringement  of  every  obligation  which  we  owe  both 
to  God  and  man. 


II. — Slave  Trade  in  the  West  Indies. 

An  active  slave  trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  of  late  for  sup- 
plying the  enormous  waste  of  ne^  life  in  Trinidad.  The  growing 
population  of  Barbadoes  has  supplied  the  victims  of  this  nefarious  and 
piratical  traffic.  On  the  30th  of  November  last,  a  Baibadian,  of  the 
name  of  Franklin,  who  had  been  detected  in  carrying  it  on,  was  brought 
to  trial  in  Ba^badoes^  on  an  mdictment  for  the  felony.  The  law  of  the 
case  was  unquestionable.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  (we  have  seen 
an  abstract  of  it),  appeared  decisive.  But  the  Grand  Jury,  to  whom 
it  was  submitted,  refused  to  find  the  Bill  of  Indictment,  and  the  accused 
has  therefore  been  discharged.  Some  of  the  slaves,  imported  by  him 
into  Trinidad,  had  been  prosecuted  to  conviction  there  by  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  and  condemned  to  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  being  set 
at  liberty,  the  penalty  of  £100  sterlhig  for  each  of  the  slaves  so  con- 
demned, being  inflicted  on  the  importer,  a  fact,  which,  with  many 
others,  equally  conclusive,  was  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
Grand  Jury,  nevertheless,  ignored  the  Bill,  thus  refusing  even  to  refer 
to  judicial  investigation,  a  case  of  such  prima  facie  criminality.    We 
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hwt  reason  to  Mieve,  tkat  our  Governmeni  hare  been  made  acquainted 
widi  this  extraordinary  transaction,  and  we  conclude  that  they  will 
order  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  i^  the  particulars  of  it  with- 
out delay.  We  abstain,  therefore,  in  the  mean  time  from  any  farther 
details  or  comments,  until  the  result  of  the  inquiry  shall  be  known. 
The  conduct  of  the  custom-houae  officers  of  Baibadoes  appears  to  hare 
been  marked  by  culpable  negligence  in  diis  instance,  and,  we  trust,  that 
it  w^  be  reviewed  by  their  superiors. 


III. — DiSLOTAl.   SpiEIT  of   THE  JAMAICA    ASSEMBLY. 

Ik  a  debate,  which  occurred  in  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
month  of  December  last,  on  the  subject  of  a  dispute,  which  has  arisen 
^leCween  diem  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  respecting  certain  custom- 
house regulations,  the  most  violent  language  was  employed  by  some  of 
the  speakers,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  direalen  a  disruption  of  dieir 
ties  with  Great  Britain,  intimating  their  persuasion  that  the  United 
States  of  America  would  gladly  tak^  Jamaica  under  their  protection. 
The  Editor  of  the  Watckmany  (the  paper  of  the  people  of  colour,)  in 
•commenting^on  this  line  of  argument,  thus  vebemently  expresses  bimsetf, 

**  We  can  tell  Mr.  Barret,  and  ev^  contumacious  Member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  that  if  America  had  ten  times  the  population  she 
possesses,  she  would  find  herself  incapable  of  wresting  this  or  any  other 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mighty  grasp  of  the  parent  state."  ^  Jamaica 
would  rise  in  mass."  **  Before  "^e  tocsin  of  war  is  sounded,  the  House 
of  Assembly  would  do  well  to  commence  the  system  of  exterminating 
the  eolonred  population,  who  are  loyal  to  a  Hsan.'" 

^  Is  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  aware,"  he  adds,  **  that  if  tliey  dared 
to  unfurl  the  flag  of  rebrflion,  every  man  of  them  would  be  hanged  in 
twen^-four  hours,  without  reference  to  judee  or  jury  ?  England  has  a 
standing  army  in  her  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  Jamaica,  so  that  the 
f)uny  threat  of  a  seditious  Assembly,  excites  only  a  return  of  ridicule 
and  contempt" 

IV. — ^Trade  of  Hayti. 
Iv  a  bulky  parliamentary  document  of  last  Session,  numbered  578,  and 
entitled,  '*  Papers  relating  to  the  American  Tariff/'  we  have  discovered 
the  following  iacts  respecting  the  trade  of  Hajti  with  the  United  States. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Hayti  appear  to  consist  of  fish, 
<ul,  naval  stoses,  cheese,  flour,  lumber,  carriages,  hats,  saddlery,  beer, 
nhoes,  iron^  copper  and  bra^s  wane,  gunpowder,  &c. ;  and  the  paper  to 
which  we  refer,  (p.  178,)  states,  that  in  the  last  year,  (1826,)  "  the  ex- 
|x>rt  trade  with  Hayti>  despised  Hayti,  in  domestic  products,  amounted 
to  1,251,910  doUars,  equal  to  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  Russia^ 
Prussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain  and  Portugal."  And 
Tet  this  is  but  a  poition  of  that  HayUan  trade  which  Mr.  Mackenzie 
fcas  laboured  so  assiduously  to  depeciate. 
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I.  NEW  SLAVE  CODE  OF  CROWN  COLONIES,  with  Observations. 
II.  ANTI-SLAVERY  ASSOCIATIONS— 

1.  Yorkshire  Protestant  Dissenters.    2.  Hull  and  East  Riding. 


I. — New  Slate  Code  of  Crowk  Colonies,  with  Obseryatioits. 
Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since,  on  the  motion  of  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  Parliament  for 
laking  early,  effectual,  and  decisive  measures  to  raise  the  slave  popula* 
tion  of  the  British  colonies  to  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  His 
Majesty's  other  subjects;  in  other  words,  for  wholly  abolishing  the 
condition  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty.  Our 
readers  are  aware  Chat  even  at  this  late  period,  little,  or  rather  nothing 
effectual  or  decisive  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  promised  end.  If 
any  fresh  proof  were  required  of  this  painful  fiEict,  in  addition  to  those 
which  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  furnished  from  month  to  month, 
it  would  be  found  in  *'  An  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,"  laid  before 
Parliament  on  the  8th  of  February  last,  ^'  for  consolidating  the  several 
laws  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  His  Majesty's  Colonies 
of  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Demerara,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aad  Mauritius."  When  we  first  heard  of  this  Order,  we  indulged  a 
sanguine  hope  that  at  length,  after  seven  years  of  patient  expectation, 
and  of  protracted  deliberation  and  discussion,  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Government  were  about  to  be  redeemed,  at  least  as  regarded  those 
colonieft  where  the  Crown  possessed  the  power  of  legislating  without 
control.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  feelmgs  of  disappointment 
with  which  we  have  perused  it.  Before  we  venture,  however,  to  indulge 
in  those  reflections  which  the  occasion  seems  to  call  for,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  Order,  which,  we  may 
presume,  embodies  the  latest  and  most  matured  views  of  His  Majesty's 
Govemipent  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Reform.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  views  is  necessary  both  to  ascertain  and 
to  justify  any  new  line  of  effort,  which  this  crisis  in  the  progress  of  our 
cause  may  require,  that  we  need  to  offer  no  apology  for  the  space  we 
may  allot  to  it.  Without  farther  preface,  therefore,  we  proceed  to 
exhibit  an  accurate  analysis  of  this  important  document. 

Section  1  repeals  all  the  laws  for  improving  the  condittoD  of  the  slaves  in 
the  crown  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Demerara,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  ManritiHS,  passed  since  March  1824. 

§.  2 — 4  provide  that  his  Majesty  shall  appoint  in  each  of  thetie  colonies  a 
protector  of  slaves,  who  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of 
bis  oUke,  without  fear,  favour,  or  partiality,  and  shall  keep  and  preserve  all  re- 
cords^ books  and  papers  connected  with  those  duties. 

2    A 
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%.  5  enacts  Uat  no  protector  of  ^aves  shall  liimself  be  the  owner  of  any 
slaves,  nor  hare  any  share  or  interest  In,  or  any  inortKage  or  security  upon  any 
slave  ;  nor  be  the  proprietor  of,  nor  hare  any  interest  in  any  land  cultivated  by 
slaves ;  nor  be  competent  to  act  as  manager,  or  a^ent  of  any  plantation  or  estate 
in  the  colony  to  which  he  is  appointed.  And  if  be  shall  acquire  or  possess  in  his, 
own  or  his  wife's  right,  or  as  guardian,  trustee,  or  executor  of  others,  any  slave 
or  any  land  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  any  share  or  interest  in  such  land  or  slaves, 
or  shall  act  as  manager,  agent,  or  attorney  for  such  property,  he  shall  thence- 
forth de  facto  cease  to  be  such  protector,  and  some  other  fit  person  shall  be  forth- 
with appointed  in  his  place.  The  protector,  however,  may  hire  slaves  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  provided  be  shall  first  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Governor  that  he  cannot  hire  free  persons  to  perform  such  services. 

%,  6 — 8  empower  the  Governor  to  provide  temporarily  for  the  necessary 
absence  from  ill  health,  or  for  the  removal,  resignation,  or  death  of  the  protec- 
tor ;  and  also  to  appoint  assistant  protectors  in  each  district  into  which  the 
colony  may  be  divided,  to  aid  under  the  protector's  instructions  in  executing  the 
dutiet  of  his  ofBce. 

§.9 — 11  prohibit  protectors  or  their  assistants  from  acting  '' as  magistrates 
or  otherwise,"  in  deciding  any  complaint  made  by  or  against  a  slave,  or  in 
punishing  any  offence  committed  by  or  against  a  slave  ;  and  require  that  in  the 
ease  of  all  prosecutions  of  slaves  for  capital  or  transportable  offences,  or  of  other 
persois  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  or  for  any  offence  against  the  person  of  a  slave; 
and  in  the  case  of  all  suits  affecting  the  freedom  of  any  alleged  slave,  or  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  slave  ;  the  same  notices  shall  be  given  to  the  protector  or  his 
assistant  as  by  law  are  given  to  persons  of  free  condition.  It  is  further  required 
that  the  protector  or  his  assistant  shall  be  present,  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  at  the 
trial  and  other  proceedings  in  such  suits  and  prosecutions ;  and  also  that  if  any 
complaint  is  made  to  tlie  protector  or  any  of  his  assistants,  of  any  injury  done  to 
a  slave,  or  if  the  protector  or  his  assistant  shall  know  of  such  injury,  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and,  if  he  shall  see  it  expedient  so  to  do, 
to  bring  a  civil  action  or  institute  a  prosecution,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall 
conduct  such  proceeding  to  its  dose  by  himself  or  by  an  advocate  or  solicitor. 

§.  12—20  respect  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour.  Sunday  markets  are 
henceforth  abolished,  and  are  absolutely  to  cease  and  determine,  and  persons 
hokiing  such  markets  or  exposing  goods*  for  sate  on  Sunday,  shall  be  fined  from 
five  shillings  to  twenty.  Another  day  in  eaeh  week  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  the  market,  on  which  day  slaves  shall  be  free  from  arrest  on  any 
civil  process  whatever. 

No  slave  shall  be  liable  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  his  owner  or  of  any  othef 
person  on  a  Sunday,  and  any  one  compelling,  hiring  or  inducing  him  to  do  so 
may  be  fined  from  one  to  three  pounds.  From  this  prohibition  are  excepted 
domestic  labour,  and  labour  in  tending  cattle,  and  "works  of  necessity ;"  such 
*'  works  of  necessity  **  to  be  previously  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Governor's 
proclamation,  and  not  to  be  required  of  the  slave  without  previous  notice  to  the 
protector  or  bis  assistant.  If,  however,  the  necessity  be  so  urgent  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  notice  previously,  it  must  be  given  within  forty-eight  hours  after,  otherwise 
the  fine  will  be  levied  ;  it  being  always  provided  that  the  necessity  shall  be  such 
as  had  been  defined  and  specified  beforehand  in  the  Governor's  proclamation. 

§.  21  makes  it  "  henceforth  illegal "  for  any  person  "  while  superintending 
the  labour  of  a  slave  or  slaves  in  any  agricultural  or  manufacturing  operation, 
to  carry  any  whip,  cat,  or  other  instrument  usually  employed  in  the  punishment 
of  slaves/' or  to  **  exhibit  it  as  an  emblem  of  authority,"  or  to  strike,  beat,  or 
scourge  a  slave  with  any  such  whip,  &c.,  except  for  the  punishment  of  some 
fault  previously  committed ;  and  any  person  offending  in  any  of  these  instances, 
or  who  shall  direct,  authorise,  or  procure,  or  assist  in,  the  commission  of  such 
offence,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

^.  32 — ^24  prohibit  entirely  the  flogging  of  fftmales,  except  under  ten  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  children  of  that  age  are  punished 
at  school;  and,  leaving  the  infliction  of  severer  punishments  to  competent 
courts,  permit  owners  to  flog  males  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  stripes  for 
any  offence  and  on  the  same  day,  provided  no  unhealed  laceration  from 
former  punishment  stiall  remain  on  the  person  of  the  slave,  and  provided  also 
that  one  free  person,  or,  if  no  free  person  can  be  procured,  six  adult  slaves,  be- 
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sidetf  the  person  inflicting  or  sntborising  the  punuhvieiit,  tbail  bt  pfttmt  to  wit- 
ness it.    The  violation  of  tliis  clause  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour. 

^.  25  authorises  the  Governor  by  proclamation  to  prescribe,  with  all  practi- 
cable precision,  the  mode  in  which  offences  of  female  slaves,  heretofore  punish- 
able by  whipping,  shall  thenceforward  be  punished,  either  by  imprisonment  or 
the  stocks,  or  in  such  other  mode  as  may  be  specially  authorised  in  the  proclama- 
tion, which  shall  also  contain  rules  for  preventing  and  punishing  abuses  in  the 
infliction  of  such  substituted  modes  of  punishment. 

i.  26 — 36  require  masters  and  managers  to  keep,  in  a  prescribed  form,  a  re- 
gular record  or  all  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted  by  them  on  slaves  employed 
in  any  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labonr,  and  to  make  a  half-yearly  return 
of  such  record  to  the  protector,  in  which  every  required  particular  shall  be  sped- 
fled,  the  neglect  or  non-performance  being  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour. 

§.  37—41  regulate  the  marriages  of  slaves  and  require  them  to  be  recorded, 
and  declare  them,  when  soleomized,  under  the  protector's  lioence,  by  any 
clergyman,  or  other  religions  teacher  not  carrying  on  any  secular  trade  except 
that  of  schoolmaster,  to  be  valid  and  effectual  in  law.  A  proviso  is  added  that 
marriage  shall  not  invest  slaves  or  their  progeny  with  any  rights  at  variance  with 
the  legal  title  of  the  owners  to  the  service  of  such  slaves  or  their  progeny,  or 
with  the  duties  slaves  are  bound  to  render  to  their  owners. 

§.  42 — 44  declare  that  no  slave  shall  be  incompetent  4o  parohase,  acquire, 
possess,  enjoy,  alienate,  or  bequeath  property  of  any  amount  or  description 
whatsoever  (excepting  slaves,  boats  or  vessels,  gunpowder  and  military  weapons ;) 
or  to  bring,  prosecute  and  defend  any  action  rn  any  court  of  justice,  in  reapect  to 
such  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  free ;  it  being  provided,  bow- 
ever,  that  no  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  in  any  civil  suit  or 
process  to  which  he  is  himself  a  party. 

§.  45—51  prohibit  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  such  relations  by  repute,  either  by  judicial  sale,  or 
by  private  contract,  or  by  conveyance,  or  by  will ;  and  prescribe  the  measures  to 
be  taken,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  ascertain  the  relationship  by  repute  of  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child.  All  sales  whatever  in  violation  of  this  law  shall  be  null 
and  void  ;  it  being  provided,  however,  that  if  persons  in  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child  shall  fully  and  freely  consent  to  a  separation,  and  the  protector  is 
satisfied  as  to  such  consent,  and  also  that  the  separation  will  not  be  injurious  to 
the  parties,  then  he  may  authorise  such  separation. 

§.  52  abolishes  all  fees  of  oflSce  and  all  duties  on  acts  of  manumission,  except  a 
fee  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  from  the  public  revenue,  for  the  enrolment  of 
each  of  such  acts. 

^.  53 — 56.  The  manumission  of  slaves  with  the  master^s  consent  may  be 
effected  either  by  will  or  by  deed  at  pleasure.  When  done  gratuitously  by  deed, 
if  the  slave  be  under  six  or  above  fifty  years  of  age,  or  infirm  or  diseased  in 
mind  or  body,  the  owner  shall  enter  into  a  bond  for  £200.  to  secure  that  such 
child  shall  be  properly  maintained  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  such  adult  for 
life  ;  but  when  done  gratuitously  by  will,  no  bond  shall  be  required,  but  instead 
thereof  the  testator's  estate  shall  continue  chargeable  for  maintenance  as  afore- 
said. When  owners  are  willing  to  contract  with  a  slave  for  his  freedom,  at  a 
price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  them  through  the  agency  of  the  protector,  the 
protector  is  required  to  take  certain  measures,  and  to  give  certain  public  notices, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  right  of  the  alleged  owner  to  manumit  the  slave,  and 
having  done  so,  he  shall  proceed  to  prepare,  and  execute,  and  enrol  the  deed  of 
manumission. 

§.  57—60.  When  the  owner  or  other  person  interested  in  a  slave  is  unwiHing, 
when  applied  to,  to  manumit  him,  or  unable  from  mortgage,  minority,  idiotcy, 
absence  or  other  cause  to  do  so ;  or  when  the  slave  seeking  to  be  manumitted  is 
the  subject  of  a  pending  suit ;  or  when  a  higher  price  is  demanded  for  the  slave's 
freedom  than  to  the  protector  appears  just ;  then  and  in  all  these  cases,  after 
certain  prescribed  notices,  the  protector  and  owner  or  manager  shall  be  required 
by  the  chief  civil  judge  to  nominate  each  an  appraiser,  the  judge  himself  nomi- 
nating an  umpire,  and  also  the  appraiser  on  behalf  of  the  owner  or  manager  if 
he  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  do  so ;  and  the  persons  so  named,  being  duly  sworn, 
shall  make  a  fair  and  impartial  appraisement  of  the  slave  within  seven  days,  and 
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within  lie?eii  days  more  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  chief  judge ;  and  the  award 
80  made  shall  be  conclasive  ;  it  being  provided,  however,  that  should  it  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  judge  within  one  month  that  the  valuation  |iad  been  unjustly  or 
fraudulently,  or  improperly  made,  then  he  may  set  it  aside,  and  appoint  new 
appraisers  and  a  new  umpire,  and  so  on  totiea  quoties^  while  there  remains  any 
just  ground  to  complain  of  injustice  or  fraud  ;  and  it  being  also  provided  that  if 
the  price  of  the  slare  to  be  manumitted  is  not  paid  within  three  months  after 
enrolment,  the  enrolment  shall  be  cancelled,  and  no  proceedings  for  the  manu- 
mission of  the  same  slare  shall  be  again  instituted  till  after  twelve  months. 
When  the  enrolment  shall  have  been  made  and  the  money  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  the  slave  shall  be  declared  and  adjudged  free, 
and  the  money  shall  either  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  5  per  cent,  or  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  another  slave,  or  be  invested 
in  the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  all  the  uses,  trusts  and  claims 
to  which  the  manumitted  slave  was  liable.  The  Governor  shall  frame  a  moderate 
table  of  fees  on  these  proceedings,  to  be  paid  in  certain  specified  cases  by  the 
slavt^  and  in  certain  others  by  the  owner ;  and  the  chief  judge  shall  make  rules 
for  the  due  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  in  these  matters. — ^Tbe  following  three 
rules  are  prescribed  in  the  Order  itself.  1.  The  appraisers  shall  consider  the 
qualities  of  the  slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted,  and  his  skill  in  domestic  ser- 
vice or  in  other  labour  wnatsoever,  with  any  other  facts  or  circumstances  which 
ought  to  influence  their  judgment  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  such  slave. 
2nd.  If  it  shall  be  alleged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  master,  that  the  money  to  be 
paid  for  the  freedom  of  a  slave,  or  any  part  of  it  has  been  acquired,  by  such 
slave,  by  means  of  a  donation  inter  vivos  made  to  enable  such  slave  to  purchase 
freedom,  the  chief  judge  may  stay  the  enrolment  till  he  shall  have  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and  if  found  true,  then  the  judge  shall  stay  farther 
proceedings,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  future  renewal  of  them;  but  if  not 
proved,  the  chief  judge  shall  proceed  to  record  the  slave's  freedom.  3d.  If  the 
owner  or  manager  of  a  slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted,  shall  allege  that  such 
slave  had,  within  the  five  preceding  years,  committed  any  robbery  or  theft,  and 
the  allegation  be  proved,  the  judge  is  required  to  order  all  further  proceedings, 
with  a  view  to  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  to  be  stayed  till  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  such  theft  or  robbery. 

§.  70  enacts  that  no  person  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  incompetent  to  giv6 
evidence  in  any  civil  or  criminal  court,  or  in  any  proceeding  whatever,  by 
reason  that  such  person  is  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  but  that  the  evidence  of  slaves 
shall,  in  all  courts  and  for  all  purposes,  be  received  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
evidence  of  free  persons  ;  Provided  that  this  shall  not  prevent  any  court  or  jury, 
judge  or  magistrate,  from  adverting  to  the  servile  condition  of  any  witness,  or 
to  the  relation  in  which  he  may  stand  to  any  other  person,  in  estimating  the 
credit  due  to  his  testimony. 

§.  71.  If  any  person  shall  be  convicted,  of  having  inflicted  or  authorised  an 
illegal  and  cruel  punishment,  or  of  any  cruelty  towards  his  slave,  it  shall  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  to  declare  the  interest  of  the  person  so  convicted  in 
such  slave  forfeited  to  His  Majesty,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  that 
may  be  pronounced  on  the  offender ;  it  being  provided  that  no  other  person  than 
the  party  offending  shall  be  deprived  of  any  right  or  interest  he  may  have  in 
such  slave. 

^.  72.  No  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  preferring,  and  failing  to 
establish,  any  complaint  against  his  owner  or  manager,  unless  such  complaint 
shall  have  originated  in  some  malevolent  or  culpable  motive ;  and  in  any  such 
case,  such  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished,  under  the  authority  of  any  court 
or  magistrate,  upon  proof  being  made  in  a  summary  way  before  such  court  or 
magistrate,  that  the  complaint  was  without  foundation,  and  originated  in  a 
malevolent  and  culpable  motive. 

^.  73.  Erasures,  interlineations,  falsifications,  or  the  destruction  of  books  or 
records  connected  with  this  Order,  are  punishable  as  misdemeanours. 

^.74.  Misdemeanours  are  punishable  by  tine  of  from  £10  to  £500,  or  by  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  twelve  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

^.  75.  Perjuries  are  punishable  as  other  perjuries  are  punishable  by  the  law< 
of  the  particular  colony. 
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\*  76.  The  protector  is  to  proseoate  for  fines  and  ibrfeitores,  one  third  of  which 
shall  go  to  himself,  and  two  thirds  to  His  Miyesty. 

§.  77.  The  courts,  judges,  and  magistrates,  who  are  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  matters  contained  in  this  Order ;  and  the  manner  in  which  penalties  shall  be 
sued  for,  and  the  protector  shall  execute  the  duties  of  his  office ;  shall  be  pointed 
out  in  a  proclamation  of  the  Oovernor  conformably  to  the  laws  and  usages 
existing  in  the  colonies  respectively. 

i,  78.  The  fines,  &c.,  shall  be  taken  to  be  sterling  money. 

§.  79.  All  proclamations  of  Governors,  and  all  rules  of  court,  authorised  by  this 
Order,  shall  be  consistent  with  and  not  repugnant  to  it,  and,  till  disallowed  by 
His  Mi^sty,  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

^.  80.  The  protectors  are,  on  the  first  Mondays  after  the  24th  of  June  and 
25th  of  December  in  each  year,  to  make  a  written  report,  on  oath,  to  the  Go- 
vemor,  of  the  manner  in  which  their  various  duties  have  been  performed,  and 
then  and  not  before  shall  be  paid  their  salary ;  such  report  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State  by  the  first  opportunity. 

^  81.  Explains  the  meaning  to  be  affixed  to  various  terms  in  this  Order. 

^.  82.  The  Governor  of  each  colony  shall  make  known  this  Order,  by  procla- 
mation, within  one  month  alter  it  shall  be  received  by  him  ;  and  it  shall  be  in 
force  in  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  and  not  before. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  review  the  different  provisions  of  this  enact- 
ment in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  concluding  the  whole  with  some 
general  observations. 

.  ^  1.  Protectors  and  Assistant  Protectors.     §  2—4. 

By  the  former  Order  for  Trinidad,  a  Protector  was  debarred  from 
possessing,  or  being  interested  in,  plantations  cultivated  by  slaves,  in 
the  particular  colony  to  which  he  was  appointed ;  but  he  might  there  pos- 
sess any  number  of  slaves  not  attached  to  plantations,  and  might  also 
posisess  plantations  worked  by  slaves  in  any  other  colony.  He  is  now 
prohibited  from  holding  a  slave  himself,  or  being  in  any  way  interested 
in  slaves,  as  property ;  he  may  not  even  hire  slaves  as  domestics, 
unless  driven  by  necessity  to  do  so. — This  is  unquestionably  a  great 
practical  improvement.  It  recognises  also  a  principle  of  the  very  high- 
est importance — the  total  unfitness,  in  the  view  of  unprejudiced  men, 
of  the  owners  of  slaves  to  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  either  legislating 
for  them,  or  of  administering  the  laws  for  their  protection.  And  yet 
this  principle  is  strangely  violated  in  the  case  of  the  Assistant  Protec- 
tors. These  may  possess  plantations  and  slaves,  whether  domestic  or 
predial,  in  any  number,  and  to  any  extent.  They  may  be  not  only  the 
owners,  but  the  managers  and  overseers,  of  plantations  worked  by  slaves ; 
and  yet  to  them  is  confided  the  delicate  and  difficult  task,  which  of  all 
others  must  be  the  most  alien  to  their  interests,  prejudices,  and  feel- 
ings,  the  task  of  asserting  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  slave,  from 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  their  own  privileged  class,  the  slave 
owners.  This  evil  is  the  more  serious  when  we  consider,  that  in  these 
six  colonies  many  important  duties  of  the  Protector's  office  must,  of 
necessity,  devolve  on  the  Assistant  Protectors.  The  injustice  of  this 
arrangement  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  and  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  repeat  our  former  observations ;  and  yet  we  are  unwilling,  on 
the  present  occasion  and  on  a  point  so  vital,  to  trust  to  the  vague  lecoU 
lections  of  the  reader.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Dwarris, 
himself  a  West  Indian  planter,  in  one  of  his  reports,  of  the  working  of 
a  similar  arranirement  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  called  **  the  Guardian 
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Act/*  is  of  universal  appIicatioD.  "That  act,"  says  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  that  island,  "  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
proper  persons  cannot  be  found  to  carry  it  into  eft'ect.  They  are  those 
who  may  be  liable  to  it  themselves  who  are  the  guardians.  Perhaps  a 
man  may  be  a  guardian  one  year,  and  his  neighbour  the  next,  which 
would  prevent  his  acting  strictly  according  to  the  act."  The  Governor 
of  Grenada  testifies  to  the  same  effect.  "  There  are  no  persons  to  be 
found  to  Jill  the  situation  of  guardian^  such  as  must  have  been  contem^ 
plated  by  the  act,  who  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  independent.  They 
are  chiefly  overseers  or  managers.  Can  they  6c  expected  to  say,  that 
the  clothing  or  food  furnished  by  their  employers  is  insufficient  ?  Or 
if  they  do,  may  they  not  be  afraid  of  the  charge  being  retaliated?  ** 

And  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  apply  a 
reniedy  ?  In  the  immense  list  of  naval  and  military  officers,  on  half 
pay,  might  easily  be  found  the  requisite  number  of  highly  respectable 
and  meritorious  men,  who,  at  a  small  annual  cost,  might  be  most  bene- 
ficially employed  in  filling  the  important  office  of  Assistant  Protector 
in  these  colonies,  and  whose  remuneration  might  be  made  to  depend, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Protector,  on  the  regularity  of  their  returns,  and 
the  punctual  performance  of  their  duties.  Lord  Bathurst,  in  a  des- 
patch addressed  to  Sir  R.  Woodford,  on  the  25th  March,  1824,  makes 
the  following  just  observations  on  this  subject : — **  Much,"  he  says, 
**  will  unauestionably  depend  on  the  degree  of  co-operation  which  the 
Commandants  of  Districts"  (who  had  been  appointed  Assistant  Protec- 
tors) "  may  give  to  the  Protectors  of  slaves ;  and  in  order  to  give  you 
facility  in  procuring  individuals  willing  to  perform  this  duty,  I  am  to 
authorize  you  to  annex  a  salary  of  £150.  a  year  to  each*'  of  the  As- 
sistant Protectors.  Now,  instead  of  thus  paying  planters  for  the 
discharge  of  duties,  which  it  is  morally  impossible  they  should  ade- 
quately perform,  it  would  obviously  be  a  much  wiser  plan  to  employ 
uinctionaries  of  a  different  description,  and  wholly  free  from  colonial 
interests  and  prepossessions.  The  Protector  himself  may  not  indeed 
be  subject  to  these ;  but  still,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  he  must  see 
through  the  eyes,  and  hear  through  the  ears,  of  hose  who  are  subject 
to  them. 

2.  Sunday  Markets  and  Sunday  Labour.     §  12 — 20. 

In  the  regulations  on  this  subject  there  are  some  most  material  defects. 
Sunday  markets,  it  is  true,  are  wholly  and  absolutely  prohibited ;  and  on 
the  market  day  to  be  substituted  for  Sunday,  slaves  are  protected  from 
arrest  on  account  of  their  master's  debts.  So  far  well :  and  yet  from 
this  arrangement  the  slave  may  derive  no  benefit  whatever.  It  is  not 
provided,  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  market  shall  be  secured  to  the 
slave.  If  the  master  chooses  to  keep  him  at  work  in  the  field  during 
that  day,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Order  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  He  is  not  required  to  leave  his  slave  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  market  on  that  day,  or  to  exempt  him  on  that  day  from  any  part  of 
his  daily  task. 

But  the  new  Order  is  not  only  defective  in  this  respect,  but  it  fails  in 
a  point  which  is  far  more  essential.     It  prohibits  the  master  to  compel 
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hie  slave  to  labour  for  him  on  the  Sunday,  and  yet  it  appropriates  no 
lime,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  for  the  purposes  to  which  Sunday  has  hitherto 
been  devoted.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  often  demonstrated,  and  has  been  fully  and  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged by  every  successive  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies.  Still  the 
arrangement  has  not  been  adopted ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  direct  contrariety  of  principle  to  practice,  than  the  Despatches 
of  these  Right  Honourable  persons  exhibit  when  compared  with  this 
Order.  The  point  is  of  such  vital  importance,  that  we  shall  deem  no 
apology  necessary  for  going  at  some  length  into  the  subject. 

Sunday,  it  is  well  known,  has  hitherto  been  the  day  on  which, 
chiefly,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  the  slaves  raise  ihe  provisions  required 
for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their  families.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary, if  Sunday  were  applied  to  its  proper  uses,  to  allow  the  slaves 
equivalent  lime  during  the  week.  And  the  necessity  of  such  an  arrange^ 
ment  was  explicitly  acknowledged  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Earl  Bathurst  with  the  local 
authorities  of  the  colonies.  "  The  master,"  says  his  Lordship,  in  a  des- 
patch dated  11th  September,  1824,  *'  is  entitled  to  the  labour  of  his 
slave  for  six  days  in  the  week ;"  (in  what  chapter  of  constitutionaft  law 
is  this  title  to  be  found  ?) — **  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  more,  and  out 
of  the  profits  of  his  six  days  the  slave  must  be  supported.  The  seventh 
day  must  belong  to  the  slave  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage.  I  can 
perceive  no  difference,  in  point  of  principle,  between  the  practice  of  pur- 
chasing food  for  negroes,  who  are  exclusively  employed  for  six  days  in 
the  week  in  the  service  of  their  masters,  during  the  whole  week ;  and  of 
appropriating  an  adequate  portion  of  time,  during  the  six  days,  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  grounds."  It  is  therefore  evident,  adds  his  Lord- 
ship, that  the  master  who  adopts  the  system  of  provision  grounds,  as 
in  Trinidad,  *'  can  have  no  possible  claim  for  the  services  of  his  slav« 
on  the  Sunday,  either  for  work  to  be  performed  exclusively  for  his 
master,  or  which  is  intended  to  relieve  the  master  from  the  charge  of 
supporting  his  slave.*'  He  denies  also  the  master's  claim  to  compen- 
sation for  the  day  he  may  allot  to  him  in  lien  of  Sunday,  expressing  his 
hope  that  *'  no  Christian  master  will  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  claim 
indemnity  for  the  h>ss  of  that  which  his  religion  must  have  taught  him 
he  ought  never  to  require."    (Papers  for  1825,  p.  171,  and  p.  124.) 

The  intention  of  the  Government,  therefore,  clearly  was  this,  that  the 
slave  should  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  on  Sunday  in 
his  provision  grounds,  which  was,  in  fact,  to  labour  for  his  master's 
benefit ;  and  that  equivalent  time  should  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 
pose on  some  other  day.  i 

Such  had  also  been  the  humane  principle  of  the  Spanish  Slave  Code, 
by  which  the  slaves  were  entitled  to  all  the  Sundays,  and  about  thirty 
holidays  in  the  year  as  their  own,  and  were  allowed  one  day  in  each 
week  besides,  to  be  employed  in  cultivating  their  provision  grounds — 
the  whole  of  the  time  thus  assigned  to  them,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days  in  the  year.* 

*  See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  ii.  Supplement  to  No.  37,  p.  253,  &-c.  for  a 
full  and  authentic  expogition  of  the  facts  of  this  case. 
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This  aa^tary  law  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  on  the  capture  of 
Trinidad  by  Great  Britain;  and  General  Picton,  on  the  30th  June, 
1 800,  issued  an  ordinance  on  the  subject,  which  is  stated  to  be  still  the 
law  of  the  island,  requiring  the  master  to  give  to  the  slave  land  oa 
whicli  to  cultivate  provisions  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  twenty-six 
afternoons  in  the  year  for  its  cultivation,  besides  his  Sundays  and  four 
holidays.  The  fifty-two  week-days  allowed  by  the  Spanish  law  were 
thus  reduced  to  thirteen,'  and  the  thirty  holidays  to  four.  (Paper  of 
June  12,  1827,  No.  465.) 

Thus  stood  the  law  when  the  Order  in  Council  of  March,  1824,  was 
promulgated.  That  Order,  which  was  to  have  put  an  end  to  Sunday 
markets,  instead  of  abolishing  them,  actually  enacted  their  continu- 
ance for  an  indefinite  period,  and  gave  to  them,  for  the  first  time, 
a  legal  sanction.  It  prohibited,  undoubtedly,  all  compulsory  labour 
on  the  Sunday,  and  forbade  the  hiring  of  slaves  to  work  on  that  day,  ex- 
cept 10  certain  prescribed  cases.  It  nevertheless  gave  to  the  slave  no 
time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  either  for  cultivating  his  grounds  or  for  going  to 
market.  Sunday  labour  was,  indeed,  prohibited,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
make  that  prohibition  effectual  or  even  practicable.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford,  in  his  latest  despatches,  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect;  (indeed,  how  was  it  possible?)  and  he  added,  that,  ''  working  on 
their  grounds  is  common  to  all  industrious  negroes  on  Sunday,"  and 
that,  *'  the  restriction  on  slaves  working  for  hire,"  is'*  generally  evaded." 
(Papers  for  1827,  Part  II.  p.  258.) 

And  what  other  result  could  have  been  expected  from  the  defective 
legislation  adopted  on  thjs  subject?  If  equivalent  time  be  not  secured  to 
the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  he  must  of  necessity  cultivate  his  provisions 
on  that  day  or  starve.  A  law,  prohibitory  of  Sunday  labour,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  a  mere  mockery ;  and  in  this  most  opprobrious 
state  are  things  left,  even  by  the  present  Order,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  have  corrected  the  glaring  defects  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
the  former  Orders.  (See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  I.  No.  xi.  p.  134; 
Vol.  II.  No.  xxx.p.  131 ;  No.  xxxiv.  p.  187 ;  and  No.  xl.  p.  315,  &c.  &c.) 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  meet  the  bare  justice  of  the  case,  or  prevent  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  from  being  permanently  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
visions even  of  the  new  Order  in  Council,  or  redeem  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  and  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  country,  but  to  add,  to 
the  prohibition  of  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  the  grant  of  a  day 
in  the  week,  in  the  lieu  of  Sunday,  for  going  to  market,  and  for  raising 
their  food.  And  if  such  a  regulation  be  not  adopted,  many,  if  not  all 
the  other  improvements  will  be  deprived  of  much  of  their  value,  and 
even  sink  into  comparative  unimportance.  Without  it,  religious  in- 
struction will  be  impossible,  while  the  perpetual  toil  of  the  slave,  thus 
compelled  to  labour  during  the  seven  days  in  the  week,  nuist  continue, 
as  at  present,  to  wear  down  his  physical  powers,  and  to  consign  him  to 
a  premature  grave.  The  want  of  such  a  regulation,  joined  to  the 
general  intensity  and  continuity  of  labour,  is  obviously  one  cause  why, 
in  Trinidad  for  example,  the  rate  of  decrease  anion^  the  slaves  is  so 
enormous,  while  the  free  negroes  around  them  are  rapidly  increasing. 
(Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  IL  No.  31,  p.  155). 
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'<  In  legislatmg,"  obseires  SirG.  Murray,  in  his  despatch  of  the  15th 
of  September,  1829,  "for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the  principle  which 
it  will  be  essential  to  keep  in  view,  is,  that  the  labour  of  ^e  six  days 
^  shall  not  be  so  exclusively  and  rigidly  allotted  to  the  master's  profit,  as 
to  leave  the  seventh  day  alone  for  the  slave  to  labour  for  himself.  The 
object  is,  that  Sunday  shall  be  a  day  wholly  clear  both  from  the  de- 
mands of  the  master  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  slave.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  master  in  his  slave  is  a  property,  qualified,  of  course,  by 
many  conditions,  amongst  which  is  the  obligation  of  fully  mamtaining 
him ;  and  if,  instead  of  his  maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the 
labour  of  six  days  (which  is  all  that,  in  any  Christian  country,  a  master 
can  claim  on  the  score  of  law,  and  of  recognised  property),  that  main- 
tenance is  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  labour  of  the  seventh  day,  dien 
the  master,  in  effect,  escapes  from  the  performance  of  the  condition, 
upon  which  alone  society  has  permitted  him  to  hold  the  slave  as 
property.* 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  is  not  compelled  to  labour  on  the 
Sunday,  if,  without  the  Sunday's  labour,  the  necessary  support  and  rea- 
sonable comforts  of  his  situation  must  be  wanting  to  him.  If  the  slave, 
when  left  a  free  agent  on  Sunday^  shall  choose  to  occupy  a  part  of  that 
day,  after  its  proper  duties  shall  have  been  performed,  in  agricultural 
or  in  odier  business,  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  family,  in  order 
to  procure  for  himself  or  them  such  additional  comforts  as  his  master 
would  not  be  bound  to  provide,  that  occupation,  of  course,  will  not  fall 
within  the  description  of  labour  which  my  despatch  of  the  drd  instant 
purposes  to  exclude." 

But  the  object  of  Sir  G.  Murray  in  this  recommendation  that  "  the 
Sunday  shall  be  a  day  wholly  clear,  both  from  the  demands  of  the  master, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  slaves,"  it  is  obvious,  is  unattainable,  unless, 
out  of  the  other  six  days,  the  law  shall  expressly  allot,  to  the  slave,  time 
equivalent  to  the  Sunday  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  abstract  from  all 
necessity  of  labour;—  shall  assign  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  another  day  in 
die  week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  the  time  now  allowed 
him.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  fulfil  the  pledge  of  the  Government  to 
Parliament  and  the  public  on  this  subject,  or  even  carry  into  effect  the 
views  of  Sir  G.  Murray  himself. 

The  despatch  just  quoted  is  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
chartered  colonies ;  but  we  would  suggest,  that  it  is  vam  to  hope  even 
for  a  qualified  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  chartered  colonies,  with 
such  recommendations,  while  so  defective  an  example  is  set  them  in  the 
latest,  matured,  and  deliberate  enactment  of  Government  on  the  subject, 
in  the  case  of  the  colonies  for  which  the  crown  alone  legislates. 

Take,  fbr  an  example,  the  case  of  Trinidad.  By  die  existing  law 
of  Trinidad,  a  part  only  of  26  days  in  the  year,  besides  Sunday, 
and  four  holidays,  is  given  to  the  slave  for  the  purpose  of  main- 

*  Certainly  if  this  were,  indeed,  tlie  object  of  the  Government,  that  ol\)eot  has 
been  strangely  missed  in  the  present  Order.— By  quoting  Sir  G.  Murray's 
despatch,  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  for  one  moment  concurring  in  his  view 
of  the  relative  rights  of  master  and  slave.  We  deem  them  to  be  altogether  un- 
founded and  unjust    Slavery  is  at  war  with  every  maxim  of  constitutional  law. 
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tainiDg  himself  and  his  funily.  After  working  in  the  cane  or 
coffee  field  from  five  in  the  morning  till  noon  on  Saturday,  he  is  then 
dismissed  to  his  grounds.  And  if  the  usual  interval  of  two  hours'  rest 
at  noon  is  allowed  him,  which,  after  seven  hours'  continuous  labour  in 
the  sun,  seems  indispensable,  the  time  which  he  can  employ  in  his 
grounds  will  not  exceed  five  hours  at  the  utmost  So  that  the 
whole  amount  of  time  allowed  to  the  slave  in  order  to  obtain  food  for 
himself  and  his  family,  is  130  hours'  labour  in  the  year,  being  not  equal 
to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  those  days  which  his  master  takes  from 
him  for  his  own  profit. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  oppressive  than  such  a  state  of  law,  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  the  Spanish  law,  which  gives  to  the  slaves 
eighty-two  days  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 

Well  might  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  specify  as  one  of  the  first  practical 
difficulties  attending  the  Order  in  Council,  ''  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
labour."  And,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  states,  that  **  working  in  their  grounds  is  common  to  all  indus- 
trious negroes  on  the  Sundav;''  and  that  even  ''the  restriction  on 
slaves  working  on  Sundays  H}r  hire"  is  ''generally  evaded."  He 
therefore  proposes  that  the  restriction  should  be  wholly  done  away. 
To  these  frank  admissions.  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  oueht,  in  fairness,  to 
have  added  another ; — ^that,  under  the  existing  regulations,  if  the  slave 
did  not  employ  the  Sunday  in  his  grounds,  he  must  starve ;  and  that 
so  long  as  no  other  time  is  allowed  him,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
labour  on  that  day,  if  not,  as  formerly,  by  the  flogging  which  awaited 
bis  neglect,  yet  by  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  his  famished 
children.* 

And  even  in  the  cases  where  the  slaves,  instead  of  subsisting  them- 
selves and  their  children,  by  cultivating  provision-grounds,  are  fed  by 
an  allowance  from  the  master,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the  present 
Order  has  made  any  approximation  to  that  principle  so  clearly  enounced 
by  Sir  George  Murray,  that  **  the  Sunday  shoula  be  wholly  clear  from 
the  demands  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities  of  the  slaves,"  for  not  a 
single  day  or  hour  is  allowed,  by  law,  to  the  slave,  in  the  week,  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever,  whether  for  marketing,  or  for  his  garden,  or 
for  his  grounds,  or  for  repairing  his  cabin,  or  for  obtaining  and  con- 
veying home,  from  the  provision-grounds  to  his  house,  the  bulky 
articles,  whether  plantains,  or  yams,  or  eddoes,  which  are  required  for, 
the  week's  supply  for  himself  and  family,  whether  these  articles  be 
supplied  from  his  own  provision-grounds,  or  from  those  of  his  master. 
All  these  operations  must  be  crowded  into  the  Sunday,  in  addition  to  a 
variety  of  other  domestic  matters  necessary  to  be  attended  to ;  since 
even  diis  new  Order  does  not  assign  him  one  hour  except  Sunday,  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

Again  we  ask,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  chartered  colonies  will  be 
induced  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  made  to  them  on  this 
subject,  while  such  is  the  example  of  legislation  set  by  the  crown  itself; 

*  In  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies,  where  the  slaves  are  fed  from, 
their  own  provision  ffronnds,  the  children,  till  of  an  age  to  labour  for  themselyes, 
depend  for  food  on  the  parent. 
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and  while  the  slayes  of  the  crown  colonies  have  not  their  Sunday 
clear  from  all  demands  of  their  masters,  and  from  their  own  necessi- 
ties, having  no  other  time  secured  to  them  in  lieu  of  it? 

By  the  former  Trinidad  Order  (see  proclamation  of  the  29th  of 
October,  1824)  as  well  as  by  the  orders  issued  in  other  crown  colonies, 
it  was  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  exaction  of  the  labour  of 
slaves  on  a  Sunday,  even  in  cases  of  alleged  necessity,  both  that  the 
slave  should  engage  voluntarily  in  such  work,  and  that  for  the  labour  he 
might  perform,  he  should  be  paid  wages  at  a  rate  to  be  previously  fixed 
and  publicly  notified  by  the  Protector,  and  which  should  be  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  such  labour  should  be  remunerated.  In  the  present  order, 
however,  no  option  is  left  to  the  slave  as  to  Sunday  labour  in  certain 
cases.  Whatever  be  his  conscientious  scruples,  or  however  urgent  his 
own  avocations,  masters,  if  the  necessity  be  alleged,  are  not  forbidden 
to  compel  him  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  whether  he  be  willing  or  re- 
luctant. Besides  this,  the  new  Order  is  totally  silent  on  the  subject  of 
wages  being  paid  to  the  slaves  in  such  cases,  though  this  was  made  in 
the  former  Order  an  indispensable  condition  of  Sunday  labour,  when  re- 
quired of  slaves.  Here,  then,  is  a  positive  deterioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  slave,  enacted  by  the  very  Order  which  His  Majesty  in  Council 
has  issued  as  an  improvement  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  in  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  with  respect  to  colonial  reform,  than  the 
course  they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  Sunday.  That  the  West 
Indian  legislatures  and  West  Indian  planters,  while  professing,  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  to  desire  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  shoula  nevertheless  deprive  them  of  Sunday,  and  thus  shut  them 
out  effectually  from  the  means  of  Christian  instruction,  is  precisely  what 
was  to  be  expected.  But  believing  as  we  do,  that  Lord  Bathurst, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Sir  George  Murray,  are  sincere  in  their  wishes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  slaves,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  astonishment 
to  see  them  apparently  insensible,  in  their  practice,  to  the  indispensable 
importance,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  of  securing  time  to  the  slave  in  lieu 
of  Sunday,  equally  "  free  from  the  demands  of  his  master  and  his  own 
necessities."'  We  can  account  for  it  in  no  way  which  is  creditable  to 
their  consistency  but  by  supposing  that  they  have  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  misrepresentations  of  interested  parties,  who  dread 
nothing  so  much  as  that  allotment  of  adequate  time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday, 
to  the  slave,  which,  besides  its  many  other  advantages,  would  give  to 
him  his  only  certain  means  of  effective  improvement.  We  shall  have  to 
recur  to  this  subject  again  before  we  close  our  observations. 

3.  The  Driving  Whip.    §  21. 

We  might  appear  fastidious  were  we  to  find  fault  with  the  terms  of 
this  enactment.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  it  had  varied 
less  than  it  does  from  the  terms  of  the  corresponding  clause,  in  the 
former  Order  for  Trinidad.  That  Order  forbade  the  use  of  "  any  whip, 
cat,  or  other  instrument  of  the  like  nature,"  **for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pelling or  coercing  any  shve  to  perform  labour  of  any  kind  or  nature 
whatever,'*    The  new  Order  omits  entirely  this  last  stringent  clause, 
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(why  we  cannot  imagine,)  and  it  substitutes  for  the  words,  "  other  inatru- 
ments  of  the  like  nature,** — "  other  instrument  usually  employed  in  th^ 
punishment  of  slaves"  These  variations  may  be  immaterial,  but  we 
dread  the  ingenuity  of  colonial  special  pleading,  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
hibitory law  which  stands  so  opposed  to  their  prejudices  and  habits, 
and  which  therefore  requires  to  be  most  anxiously  guarded  from  evasion 
or  abuse.  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  that  an  instrument  may  be 
contrived  for  coercing  labour,  not  usually  employed  in  the  punishment 
of  slaves  ? 

4.  Arbitrary  Punishments  by  flogging,  §  22—^24. 
An  important  provision  of  the  old  Order  is  here  omitted,  which  pro- 
hibited masters  or  managers  from  mflictinp;  any  punishment  on  a  slave, 
until  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  least,  should  have  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  committmg  the  offence  for  which  the  punishment  was  inflicted, 
^ow,  when  the  violent  and  impetuous  habits  of  some  owners  and  ma- 
nagers are  adverted  to, — nay,  when  the  effect  even  of  ordinary  excite- 
ment, or  of  intoxication,  on  the  members  of  a  community  not  distin- 
guished for  gentleness  and  temperance,  is  duly  considered,  it  will  be 
Sdn^tted  that  Lord  Bi^thurst  did  no^  require  any  undue  forbearance  on 
be  part  of  slave  owners,  in  obliging  them  to  suspend,  for  twenty-four 
hpurs,  the  execution  of  their  arbitrary  powers  of  punishment ;  and  we 
fear  that  Sir  George  Murray,  m  removmg  this  curb  on  the  impetuosity  of 
these  wilful  and  irritable  persons  may  have  judged  of  them  too  much 
by  the  blandness  of  his  own  placid  and  kindly  temperament. 

Another  omission  in  the  present  Order  is  that  clause,  numbered  21 
in  the  former  Order  for  Trinidad,  which,  in  order  to  escape  conviction, 
threw  on  an  owner  or  manager  the  onus  probandi^  when  a  slave,  ex- 
hibiting in  open  court  recent  lacerations  of  his  person,  and  making  a 
consistent  ^nd  probable  statement  of  his  sufferings,  charged  that  owner 
or  manager  with  having  illegally  or  cruelly  punished  him.  The  omis- 
sion is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  improvement  introduced  by 
the  present  Order  into  the  law  of  slave  evidence. 

But  is  it  possible  not  to  feel,  in  reading  this  part  of  the  Order,  which 
regulates  arbitrary  punishment  by  the  master  or  manager,  that  dread- 
ful must  that  state  of  things  be  which  can  be  considered  as  ame- 
liorated by  such  regulations  as  these  ?  Is  it  not  humiliating  to  the  last 
degree,  to  contemplate  the  Government  of  this  great  and  Christian 
country  reduced,  or  rather  voluntarily  submitting,  to  the  aj:)ject  necessity 
of  assigning  the  number  of  lacerations  of  the  cart- whip  which,  not  by 
any  judicial  sentence,  but  by  private  passion,  vindictiveness,  or  caprice, 
may  be  inflicted  on  the  bared  bodies  of  human  beings  like  themselves, 
and  that  without  even  defining  or  specifying  the  offence  for  which  such 
shocking  punishment  may  be  inflicted.  It  may  be  for  any  offence,  or 
for  no  offence ;  for  a  word,  a  look,  construed  by  pride,  or  aneer,  or 
intoxication,  to  indicate  insolence,  or  even  disrespect.  Is  it  ridit  and 
fitting,  is  it  consistent  with  British  law  or  Christian  charity,  mi  the 
King  of  England  and  his  Council  should  authorise  such  punishment, 
such  torture  in  ^t,  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  the  King's  subjects,  ex- 
cept for  a,  defined  crime,  and  by  a  judicial  sentence  ?    According  to  this 
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ameliorated  law,  this  edict  of  mitigation  and  mercy,  twenty-five  lashes 
of  the  cart-whip  may  be  inflicted  by  any  owner  or  manager,  in  the  six 
colonies  for  which  the  Crown  alone  legislates,  merely  as  an  expression 
of  that  owner's  or  manager's  dissatisfaction  with  his  slave. — Twenty-five 
lashes  !  Let  only  the  weight  of  the  whip,  the  length  of  the  lever  which 
it  forms,  and  the  strength  of  the  arm  which  wields  it,  be  increased,  and 
what  degree  of  laceration  may  not  twenty-five  lashes  of  a  cart- whip  be 
made  to  produce  ?  Every  stroke  may  leave  its  deep  incision,  and  its 
ineffaceable  trace.  Ought  any  system  to  be  permitted  by  a  British 
Parliament  to  exist  for  a  day,  which  can  require  that  such  a  tremendoos 
discretion  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  individual,  who  is  him- 
self at  the  same  time  accuser,  jury,  judge,  and,  if  he  will,  executioner 
also  ?  And  this  is  the  ameliorated  law  of  the  Crown  colonies !  What 
must  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  chartered  colonies,  which  have  re- 
sisted even  so  low  a  measure  of  amelioration  ?  Let  this  be  kept  in  mind ; 
and  if  Parliament  shall  continue  to  endure  such  iniquity,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  public  voice  should  not  be  roused^  ere  long,  to  active 
and  energetic  interference. 

5.  Record  of  Punishments.     §  26 — 36. 

In  the  former  Orders,  no  record  was  required  of  punishment  exceeding 
three  lashes  at  a  time ;  an  exception  which  might  have  led  to  gpreat 
abuses.  In  the  present  Order  there  is  no  such  exception.  All  punish- 
ments, even  of  a  single  stripe,  must  be  recorded.  This  is  doubtless  an 
improvement. — ^The  necessity,  however,  of  keeping  and  returning  any 
record  of  punishments  at  all,  is  still  confined  to  the  case  of  slaved  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour.  But  what  is  the  ground 
of  this  arbitrary  limitation  ?  Why  is  the  owner  of  mechanics,  boat- 
men, fishermen,  or  domestics,  to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  to 
record  ^nd  report  the  punishments  he  may  inflict  ?  Are  the  numerous 
slaves  of  these  classes  to  be  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
owners,  although  they  are  more  under  the  eye,  and  more  exposed  to  the 
excesses  of  passion  and  caprice,  than  even  the  slaves  of  plantations  ? 
At  least,  if  owners  of  th^e  classes  of  slaves  are  not  required  to  record 
and  report  their  inflictions,  the  power  of  punishment  should  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  in  that  of  the  magistrates.  A  very  large 
pioportion  of  the  slaves  in  some  colonies  are  of  these  descriptions,  and 
by  this  exemption  of  their  owner  froipci  th/^  necessity  of  keeping  and 
returning  a  record  of  his  punishments,  they  are  in  fact  deprived  of  the 
protection  which  this  salutary  regulation  was  intended  and  calculated 
to  aSbrd  them.     Is  this  just  ? 

6.  Marriages  of  Slaves.  §  37 — 41. 
To  the  satisfactory  enactments  of  the  former  Trinidad  Order  on  this 
subject,  is  superadded  a  proviso  which  bears  the  impress,  not  merely  of 
deference  to  colonial  prejudice,  but  of  the  sinis^r  suggestion  of  colonial 
inflnence»  and  which^  in  conformity  with  the  rooted  antipathy  which 
has  been  always  evinced  among  the  colonists  to  the  introduction  of 
valid  marriages  among  their  slaves,  seems  calculated,  and  was  perhap9 
meant,  by  the  dextrous  suggester  of  it,  to  deprive  that  sacred  lAstitution 
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of  much  of  its  beneficial  efficacy,  and  to  abridge  it  of  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate rights  and  sanctions,  by  the  vague  and  sweeping  abrogation  of 
all  rights  "  at  variance  with  the  legal  title  of  the  owners  of  such 
slaves  "  as  may  be  married,  "  to  their  services,  or  that  of  their  progeny, 
or  with  the  duties  which  they  and  their  progeny  are  bound  to  render  to 
their  owners  or  managers."  This  looks  almost  like  an  artful  attempt, 
by  a  sort  of  side  wind,  to  give  a  perpetuity,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  that  condition  of  slavery  which  the  unanimous  resolutions  of 
the  British  Parliament  have  marked  for  extinction,  and  which  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  neither  the  Parliament  nor  the  people  of  England 
will  permit  to  exist  even  for  a  single  generation  more. 

7.  Rights  of  Property.    §  42 — 44. 

The  terms  of  this  clause  seem  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
include  the  right  of  acquiring  every  species  of  property,  both  real  and 
personal;  yet  land  is  not  specifically  named  as  in  the  former  Trinidad 
Order.  Considering  the  inveterate  prejudice  entertained,  in  some 
colonies,  against  granting  to  slaves  the  right  of  holding  land,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  quite  at  ease  on  seeing  the  term  land  omitted,  though  we 
trust  the  omission  is  immaterial. 

The  present  Order  repeals,  in  order  to  consolidate,  all  former  Orders 
on  the  same  subject  issued  since  March,  1824.  But  from  the  corre- 
spondence which  took  place  between  Earl  Bathurst  and  the  Colonial 
Authorities  subsequently  to  that  period,  it  is  clear  that  there  exist 
colonial  laws,  yet  unrepealed,  which  may  contract,  if  not  greatly  frus- 
trate, this  apparently  unexceptionable  provision.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1824,  Sir  R.  Woodford  thus  wrote  to  his  Lordship,  "  By  the 
24th  clause,  slaves  are  allowed  to  acquire  land ;  but  by  the  colonial 
law,  a  slave  cannot  plant  any  of  the  staple  commodities."  "  And  it 
having  been  asked  of  me  if  the  colonial  law  was  to  be  considered  as 
repealed,  I  have  stated,  that  such  was  not,  as  I  believed,  your  Lord- 
ship's intention."  The  reply  of  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  the  14th  of  July, 
1824,  was  to  the  following  effect : — •*  It  appears  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  permission  conveyed  to  slaves,  by  the  Order  in  Council,  to  purchase 
and  hold  land*  does  not  indirectly  revoke  the  existing  law  of  Trinidad, 
whereby  slaves  are  prohibited  from  cultivating,  for  their  own  profit,  any 
of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  island.  In  grantmg  to  the  slaves  the 
power  of  acquiring  land,  the  Order  does  not,  of  course,  exempt  them 
from  any  existing  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  land  might  be 
cultivated  by  persons  of  their  class  and  condition." 

Now,  as  a  similar  law  exists  in  all  the  slave  colonies,  as  well  as  |in 
Trinidad,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  from  the  statute  book 
of  Demerara,  it  is  obvious  that  the  slave's  apparently  extensive  rights  of 
property  must  be  confined,  within  narrow  limits  indeed,  by  such  a  restric- 
tion. The  law  of  Demerara,  substantially  agreeing  with  diatof  the  other 
slave  colonies,  is — "  All  slaves,  as  well  males  as  females,  are  prohi- 
bited from  selling  or  bartering  with  any  one  whatever,  any  produce, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  rokow,  syrup,  rum,  bottles,  flasks, 
or  any  thing  else,  (being  permitted  to  sell  only  vegetables,  or  ground 
provisions,  die  produce  of  their  garden  or  stock  which  they  are  per- 
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uitted  to  rear,)  on  pain  of  their  being  severely  flogged  on  the  planta- 
tion to  which  they  belong,  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  second  to  be 
punished  by  sentence  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case." 

It  is  obviously  a  farce  to  ^  parade  about  rights  of  property,  while  all 
efforts  of  voluntary  industry,  and  all  means  of  accumulation,  on  the  part 
of  the  slave,  are  thus  paralised.  The  concession  of  rights  of  property  under 
such  circumstances  becomes  nearly  valueless,  however  it  may  tend  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England.  And  then,  while  no 
time  is  eiven  to  the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  what  means  has  he,  but  in 
toiling  through  the  whole  of  that  day,  to  raise  in  his  grounds  even  the 
bare  food  required  for  himself  and  his  family  ?  The  Sunday  will  still, 
of  sheer  necessity,  be  devoted  to  labour,  for  only  on  that  day  can  he^ 
not  to  say  acquire  and  look  after  property,  but  procure  the  food  to 
keep  him  and  bis  children  from  starving. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  want  of  time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  by  which  the 
slave  is  shut  out  from  all  possibility  of  acquiring  property,  except  by 
the  entire  appropriation  of  that  day  to  labour,  in  contravention  of  all 
the  professed  intentions  of  the  Government;  but  there  is  a  further 
defect  in  this  consolidated  Order,  which  has,  if  possible,  a  still 
more  important  bearing  on  the  power  of  acquiring  property,  namely, 
the  omission  of  any  regulation  restricting  the  nours  of  labour 
of  the  slaves.  If  we  assume  their  hours  of  labour  in  the  field  not 
to  exceed  the  limit  affixed  to  them  by  the  law  of  Jamaica,  still  they 
extend  to  full  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  namely,  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing till  seven  in  the  evening,  with  intervals  amounting  together  to  two 
hours  and  a  half.  And  these  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  labour,  in  the 
fieldy  are  exclusive  of  the  time  required  for  going  to  and  returning  from 
it,  and  for  the  different  domestic  offices  which,  of  necessity,  are  daily 
recurring.  Besides  which,  after  the  field  labour  is  over,  the  slaves  have 
to  undergo  the  heavy  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  and  carrying  to 
the  homestall  a  load  of  fodder  for  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  there  wait- 
ing till  the  whole  gang  is  again  collected,  and  the  roll  called  over;  a  task 
which,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  labour  in  the  field,  is  of  a  most  vexatious 
and  harassing  kind,  while  it  gives  occasion  to  frequent  punishments. 
(See  Papers  of  1825,  p.  73—213.)  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  time  of 
crop,  which  lasts  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  whole  year,  the  regular 
hours  of  occupation  in  the  master's  service  extend  to  about  six  hours 
more,  that  is  to  say,  to  half  the  night ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  crop,  nearly 
eighteen  hours  at  least  are  directly  consumed  in  the  master's  work, 
independently  of  all  the  other  objects  which  must  necessarily  occupy 
the  slaves,  and  abridge  their  hours  of  rest. 

That  such  is  a  fiEiir  account  of  the  excessive  continuity  of  labour  ex- 
acted from  slaves  in  these  colonies,  might  be  shewn  from  the  most  un- 
questionable colonial  evidence.  In  an  important  paper  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  No.  479,  we  Jiave  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a  sugar  planter,  who  had  resided  in  Trinidad  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  who  distinctly  states,  as  a  reason  why  free 
negroes  cannot  be  induced  to  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  labours  of  sugar 
estates  in  Trinidad,  that  the  present  manner  of  conducting  them, 
namely,  *<  making  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  a  given  time;  in  numy 
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instances  wdfking  eighteen  out  of  twenty-fonr  Hours,'*  (alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  four  or  five,  or  sit  months  of  the  crop,)  is  such  "  con- 
stant labour  as  the  free  labourers  will  not  submit  to/'  (p.  33.)  Similar 
testimony  will  be  found  in  the  official  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  in  Berbice,  St.  Lucia,  and  other  colonies,  and  this 
testimony  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  slave  code  of  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  his  despatch  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  thus  re- 
marks upon  it,  *'  The  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  labour 
contemplate  the  working  the  slaves,**  (the  law  says  '* field  work") 
**  eleven  hours  and  a  half  daily  out  of  crop,  and  place  no  limit  to  the 
continuance  of  their  work  in  crop  time.  Considering  the  climate  in 
which  the  labour  is  to  be  performed,  and  that  after  the  work  of  the 
field  is  over,  there  will  yet  remain  many  offices  not  falling  within  the 
term"  (field)  "  labour,  I  should  fear  that  the  exertions  of  the  slaves,  if 
etacted  up  to  the  limits  allowed  by  this  law,  would  be  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  labourer." 

What  would  Mr.  Huskisson  have  said  if  he  had  known  the  whole  of 
the  case,  the  collectmg  and  carrying  of  fodder,  the  labour  of  full  half 
of  every  night  in  crop  time,  and  all  the  other  items  which  unite  to 
harass  and  overload  the  slave,  and  to  render  additional  inflictions  of  the 
whip  necessary  to  stimulate  his  wearied  and  exhausted  frame  ? 

This  system  of  excessive  exaction,  with  scarce  a  breathing  time  during 
eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  day 
of  rest,  joined  to  all  the  other  disadvantages  which  have  been  ad- 
verted to,  sufficiently  accounts,  indeed,  for  the  continued  decrease  oC 
the  slave  population ;  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  js  now  adduced,  is 
rather  to  shew  how  perfectly  nominal  their  rights  of  property  must  be 
under  such  circu instances.  No  slave  so  situat^  can,  without  a  miracle, 
acquire  and  accumulate  property,  or  if  he  has  acquired,  be  assured  of 
being  able  to  retain  and  preserve  it  It  is  obviously  in  the  power  of  a 
master  or  manager  so  to  engross  his  time,  and  harass  him  with  labour, 
as  to  render  attention  to  his  property  impossible ; — he  may  sell  his 
slave,  or  permit  him  to  be  leviea  on  for  debt  or  taxes — ^he  may  drive  him 
by  severity  to  run  away — he  may  take  from  him  his  provision-grounds, 
or  may  kill  his  stock  if  found  trespassing ;  and  for  all  these  things  no 
redress  is  provided  by  this  Order. 

Let  the  powerful  operation  of  all  the  disadvantages  we  have  enume- 
rated, as  attaching  to  the  slave  in  respect  to  property,  be  fairly  weighed, 
and  the  reader  will  then  see  how  little,  even  such  a  clause  as  this,  so 
plausible  and  {Promising  in  its  terms,  can  do  for  him.  Slavery  must  be 
extinguished  before  the  unhappy  victim  of  it  can  be  invested  with  avail- 
able rights  of  this  description.  There  will  be,  without  doubt,  numerous 
exceptions,  but  still  such  must  be  the  general  effect  resulting  from  the 
harsh  and  oppressive  system  under  which  he  is  placed. 

8.  Non*separation  of  Families  by  Sale.     §  45 — 51. 

The  provisions  under  this  head  are  a  considerable  improvement  on 
the  former  Orders,  which  had  confined  the  prohibition  to  separate  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  whether  by  repute,  or  otherwise,  to 
judicial  sales  alone,  whereas  it  is  now  extended  to  transfers  of  every 
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dMcription.     Still  no  measures  are  taken  for  ascertaining  and  recording 
reputed  relationships. 

If  we  forbear  making  any  remarks  on  the  revolting  nature  of  such 
regulations,  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  human  beings,  and  on  the  out- 
rageous violation  of  all  sound  moral  and  political  principles  which  they 
involve,  it  is  merely  because  we  are  persuaded  we  shall  have  credit  for 
all  we  feel  and  have  often  expressed  on  that  subiect,  without  occupying 
the  time  of  our  readers  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  obvious  truths. 
Can  anything  be  more  opprobrious  to  us  as  a  Christian  nation,  than 
that,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  and  with  our  high  pretensions  to  reli- 
gious, moral  and  intellectual  superiority,  our  Government  should  be 
assuming  credit  for  the  humanity  of  enactments  which  regulate  the  sale 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  ? 
9.  Manumission  of  Slaves,    §  52 — 69. 

The  present  Order  has  substantially  adopted,  and  extended  to  all  the 
Crown  Colonies,  the  provisions  of  the  former  Order  in  Council  for 
Trinidad,  respecting  both  the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory  manumis* 
sion  of  slaves.  How  far  these  fall  below  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
law,  which,  with  respect  to  Trinidad  at  least,  the  Government  seem  bound 
to  fbllow,  has  often  been  demonstrated,  and  maybe  clearly  seen  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, Vol.  II.  pp.  254—258,  (Supplement 
to  No.  37).  Still  considering  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  clause  to  five 
other  colonies,  we  should  have  less  ground  of  complaint  on  that  score, 
were  it  not  for  three  new  provisos  which  have  now,  for  the  first  time, 
been  superadded  to  the  former  enactment.    (See  above  p.  4). 

The  first  of  these  provisos  might  have  been  spared,  but  for  the  de- 
ference which  seems  to  have  been  thought  due  to  the  prejudices  of  slave 
owners.  In  the  slave  market,  while  men,  women,  and  children,  subjects 
of  the  British  crown,  shall  continue  to  be  objects  of  barter  and  sale, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  Council,  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  that  both  the  vendor  and  the  purchaser  will  not  much 
better  know,  than  any  law  can  instruct  them,  how  to  appreciate  the 
qualities  and  the  skill  of  the  human  cattle  that  are  exposed  to  sale.  Those 

"  Who  drive  this  loathfome  traffic,  gnage  and  span. 
And  boy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man," 

are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  trade  to  be  the  dupes  of  mere  words; 
and  the  King  in  Council  might  safely  have  left  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices in  calculating  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  purchase  or  the  sale. 
It  would  seem  as  if  when  one  of  the  parties  has  in  view,  not  sordid 
profit,  bat  the  attainment  of  the  blessing  of  liberty,  means  of  enhancing 
the  costliness  of  the  purchase  may  be  resorted  to,  against  which  in- 
dependent parties  meeting  in  open  market  and  pursuing  their  gain 
merely,  are  protected.  It  is  humiliating  to  witness  such  proofe  of 
our  subjection  to  slave  holders. 

The  second  and  third  provisos  are  still  more  opprobrious,  and  betray  a 
disposition  in  the  structure  of  them,  which  we  by  no  means  impute  to 
their  official  framers,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly  detestable.  The 
redemption  of  captives  has  long  been  deemed,  in  the  Christian  world, 
one  of  the  highest  <{e8criptions  of  that  charity  which  is  the  glory  of  the 
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Gospel;  but  here  we  have  the  King  in  Council  induced,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  stamp  the  mark  of  his  reprobation  on  this  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence.  If  a  man,  anxious  to  emancipate  a  fellow- 
creature  and  fellow-subject  from  a  cruel  and  hopeless  bondage,  shall 
spontaneously  aid  him  with  a  donation,  not  only  shall  his  liberality  be, 
by  this  odious  and  cold-blooded  enactment,  rendered  fruitless,  but 
the  object  of  that  liberality  shall  have  his  bondage  prolonged,  and  his 
fetters  more  closely  rivetted,  because  his  claims  for  commiseration  and 
sympathy  have  found  a  response  in  some  Christian  breast.  This 
unjust  and  cruel  clause  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  universal  indignation 
of  the  country,  as  one  which  stamps  disgrace  on  the  national  character, 
and  which,  for  its  iniquity,  should  alarm  every  roan  who  fears  God,  and 
loves  his  brother. 

And  then,  what  comes  next  ?  If  a  slave,  seeking  to  be  manumitted, 
shall  be  alleged  to  have  "  committed  *'  a  robbery  or  a  theft  during  the 
five  preceding  years,  his  manumission  shall  be  stayed  till  he  shall  have 
undergone  an  ordeal  of  five  years  more.  Can  such  an  enactment  be 
possible  ?  If  he  shall  have  "  committed  a  robbery  or  a  theft ! " — not 
shall  have  been  convicted  of  it  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  the  verdict  re- 
corded, and  the  sentence  pronounced,  (though  it  would  be  sufficiently 
bard,  even  in  that  case  to  superadd  so  severe  a  punishment  to  that  which 
the  law  had  already  inflicted), — but  shall  have  committed  it,  he  shall 
be  condemned  to  five  long  years  of  bondage.  And  what  may  be  the  con- 
struction of  this  most  loose  and  unprecedented  enactment  ?  A  slave  may 
have,  the  year  before,  after  toiling  all  night  in  the  siigar-mill,  or  the  boiling- 
bouse,  or  the  still-house,  taken  home  with  him  a  pound  or  two  of  the  sugar, 
or  a  quart  or  two  of  the  rum,  which  he  had  been  employed  in  manipu- 
lating ;  or,  pinched  with  hunger,  he  may  have  appropriated  to  himself 
some  of  the  food  which  he  had  been  exhausting  his  strength  to  produce ; 
the  fact  is  proved :  he  has  committed  a  theft  on  his  master ;  and  he  is 
doomed  for  this  to  pass  five  years  more  under  stripes  and  chains ! 
What  can  any  language,  however  strong,  add  to  the  palpable  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  such  a  law  ?  We  knew  that  West  Indians  had  proposed 
such  a  principle  of  legislation,  but  that  the  King  of  England  and  hit 
Council  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  it,  was  certainly  not  within 
the  reach  of  our  anticipations. 

10.  Admissibility  of  Slave  Testimony.     §  70. 

We  should  have  had  nothing  but  unqualified  commendation  to  be- 
stow on  this  clause,  but  for  the  concluding  proviso  of  it  Could  the  King 
ID  Council  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  of  slave  owners,  by  reminding  them  of  what  is  never  absent 
from  their  thoughts — ''the  servile  condition  of  the  witness,  and  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  other  parties,"  as  affecting  the  credit  of 
his  testimony  ?  Is  not  this  one  of  the  rules  which  affect  the  credit  of 
all  witnesses,  whether  slave  or  free,  aud  which  is  fully  comprehended  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  clause  ?  Surely  then,  as  the  tendency,  is  already 
sufficiently  strong  in  white  courts  and  white  juries  to  undervalue  negro 
testimony,  there  needed  not  this  gratuitous  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
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1 1 .   Complaining  Slaves,     §  72. 

There  remains  only  one  more  clause  of  the  new  Order  on  which  we 
shall  ofler  any  comment  It  very  properly  prohibits  the  punishing  of  a 
slave,  for  merely  failing  to  establish  by  evidence  the  truth  of  any  com- 
plaint he  may  bring  against  his  master  or  manager.  But  then  if  it  shall 
be  proved  to  have  originated  in  some  malevolent  or  culpable  motive, 
the  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished,  under  the  authority  of  any 
court,  or  any  magistrate,  on  proof,  in  a  summary  way,  before  such 
court  or  magistrate,  that  the  complaint  was  without  foundation,  and 
originated  in  a  malevolent,  or  culpable  motive. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  here  no  limit  assigned  to  the  punish- 
ment which  any  court,  or  any  magistrate  may  inflict,  for  this  new 
species  of  constructive  crime.  Shall  it  be  death,  or  transportation,  or 
chains  for  life ;  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred,  or  any  other  number  of 
lashes  of  the  cart-whip  ? 

Again :  what  is  meant  by  proof  in  a  summary  way  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  the  magistrate,  before  whom  the  complaint  is  made,  shall  proceed, 
on  dismissing  the  complaint,  to  arraign  and  try  the  complainant,  without 
anv  previous  notice  of  the  charge  against  him,  without  time  to  prepare  his 
defence  and  his  witnesses,  and  without  any  of  those  preparatory  steps 
which  are  deemed  indispensable  in  the  case  of  free  persons  who  are 
charged  with  offences  ?  Then  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  this  would 
be  the  very  grossest  injustice,  under  the  colour  of  law. 

Then  a  single  magistrate,  it  would  appear,  is  made  quite  competent 
to  the  exercise  of  this  tremendous  jurisdiction.  Let  us  only  consider, 
for  a  single  moment,  the  fellow  feeling  existmg  among  slave  owners,  of 
which  class  magistrates  generally  consist,  and  how  deeply  interested 
they  all  are  in  discouraging  troublesome  complainants,  and  how  essen- 
tial it  may  be,  with  a  view  to  their  own  future  immunity,  to  set  an 
example  of  favour  towards  those  who  may  have  to  judge  their  own  de- 
linquencies in  turn, — and  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  faint  conception 
of  the  atrocities  to  which  such  a  regulation  may  giye  birth. 

The  crime  too  thus  created  is  of  the  loosest  description.  It  is  not 
merely  a  malevolent  motive  of  complaint  which  may  be  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  this  one  magistrate,  and  punished ;  but  a  culpable 
motive  of  complaint.  What  may  be  the  definition  of  this  novel  crime  of 
culpability,  which  shall  protect  any  slave  who  may  fail  in  proving  his 
complaint,  from  coming  under  the  lash  of  this  harsh  statute,  we  know 
oot. 

But  how  inconsistent,  after  all,  is  such  a  clause,  in  its  spirit 
and  tendency,  not  only  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  British 
law,  but  with  the  sentiments  which  have  already  proceeded  from  his 
Majesty's  Government !  What  is  the  language  they  have  repeatedly 
used  on  this  subject?  It  is  to  this  efiect : — "  It  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  that  no  slave  shall  be  punished  for  preferring  a  complaint,  un- 
less he  be  distinctly  convicted  of  the  offence  of  having  preferred  a 
calumnious  charge,  from  improper  motives,  that  conviction  proceeding 
upon  adequate  and  legal  evidence.''  Letter  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  Sir 
L.  Cole,  of  19th  March,  1828.    See  also  Lord  Bathurst's  Letter  to  the 
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Goveraor  of  St.  Vincent's,  of  3d  April,  1827  ;  and  Mr.  Huakisson's  to 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  of  22d  Sept.  1827. 

In  the  course  of  our  review  of  the  provisions  of  this  new  Order,  we 
have  incidentally  touched  upon  some  defects  with  which  it  is  chargeable. 
There  is  in  it  one  great  defect  to  which  we  have  not  yet  adverted.  The 
Trinidad  Order  in  Council,  of  March,  1824,  was  termed  an  Order  "for 
promoting  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Slaves,"  as  well  as  for  im- 
proving their  temporal  condition.  It  did  not,  however,  contain  a 
single  clause  which  had  for  its  object  to  secure  or  to  promote  the 
education  or  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  whether  young  or  old.  In 
the  present  Order,  indeed,  the  barren  profession  of  its  being  intended  to 
promote  religious  instruction,  is  not  retained  to  reproach  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  framers :  but  it  is  equally  guiltless  as  the  former  Order 
of  any  attempt  to  legislate  on  this  supremely  important  |[>oint.  It  contains 
no  provision  whatever  on  the  subject  either  of  education  or  of  religious 
instruction.  We  were  the  more  surprised  at  this  omission,  because  in 
the  circular  despatches  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  September,  1828,  of 
which  so  full  an  account  has  already  been  given,  (No.  52.)  that  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  colonial  autho- 
rities to  the  principles  ''  which  must  form  the  basis  of  all  wise  legislation, 
and  which  reason  and  humanity  equally  recommend,"  specifies  as  the 
first  and  principal  object  of  attainment,  **  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  slave  population."  In  this  view,  what  he  repre- 
sents as  the  point  of  primary  importance,  is  "  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves."  "  Independently,"  he  observes,  **  of  the  sacred  ness  of 
the  obligation,  which  requires  that  no  impediments  should  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  relieion, 
there  is  no  more  certain  mode  of  advancing  -  their  civilization,  without 
detriment  or  danger  to  society,  than  by  religious  instruction.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  this  important  bbject  should  not  be  intrusted 
solely  to  individuals  ;  but  that  provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  it 
by  law,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  injury  which  society  would  sus- 
tain by  the  want,  in  any  one,  of  a  just  senseof  its  importance." 

Perfectly  concurring  with  Sir  George  Murray  in  every  word  he  has 
here  uttered  on  the  subject,  and  admiring  the  force  with  which  he  presses 
on  the  Legislatures  of  ue  Chartered  Colonies  their  obUgations  respecting 
it;  we,  nevertheless,  must  be  allowed  to  deplore,  that  in  the  model  oi 
legislation  which  he  has  himself  now  held  up  to  their  imitation,  not  a 
single  provision  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  this  paramount  object. 
I  We  deny,  indeed,  that  religious  instruction  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
I  to  emancipation,  as  many  maintain.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  most 
firmly  that  emancipation  is  the  proper  prelude  to  effective  religious 
instruction.  We,  nevertheless,  concur  with  Sir  G.  Murray,  as  to  the 
absolute  and  imperative  obligation  of  the  legislatures  of  the  chartered 
colonies,  (and  in  the  crown  colonies  of  the  King  in  council)  to  provide 
for  die  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  servile  population. 
Such  indeed  has  heenihe  professed  view  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  of 
the  colonial  proprietors  in  Parliament,  from  the  year  1823,  to  the 
present  hour.  And  yet,  does  it  not  almost  seem  as  if  both  had  pot  forth 
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this  profession  of  their  high  value  for  preliminary  religious  instruction, 
and  of  their  zeal  to  promote  the  moral  culture  of  the  slave  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  civilization  and  ultimate  emancipation,  rather  as  a  ground 
for  delay,  in  effecting  that  object,  than  as  a  sure  and  necessary  means  of 
accomplishing  it  ?  For  what  is  the  fact  ?  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
not  a  single  colonial  legislature  has  adopted  a  single  measure  for  secur- 
ing to  the  slaves  either  education  or  religious  instruction.  And  the 
government  itself,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  it  has  to  illus- 
trate its  own  recommendations  by  a  practical  example  of  legislation, 
wholly  omits  all  allusion  to  the  subject  After  seven  years  of  deli- 
beration and  discussion,  of  recommendation  and  remonstrance,  of  pro- 
fession and  promise ;  after  zealously,  and  knportanately  urging  on  the 
colonists  their  obligations  in  this  respect  as  Christians,  they  wind  up 
the  whole  with  an  act  embodying  their  views  of  legislative  reform,  ^ 
which  passes  over  this  supremely  important  object  of  legislation,  this  ^ 
indispensable  preliminary  to  improvement,  in  absolute  silence. 

Again,  we  say,  whal  ^und  can  the  Government  have  to  reproach 
the  chartered  colonies  with  supineness  and  indifference  on  this  subject, 
when  they  themselves  have  tnus  acted,  when  their  own  practice  has 
thus  violated  their  professed  principles,  and  their  example  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  their  recommendations? 

And  if  such  be  the  progress  (the  downward  progress  shall  we  call 
it  T)  of  reform  in  the  colonies  directly  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Crown,  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  its  state  and  progress  in 
those  colonies,  whose  legislatures  are  composed  of  the  owners  of  slaves? 
For  besides  the  evils  common  to  both,  such  as  the  want  of  any  legal 
provision  for  education  or  religious  instruction ;  or  of  time,  in  lieu  of 
Sunday;  or  of  any  due  limit  to  the  duration  or  intensity  of  labour; 
or  such  as  the  prohibition  to  cultivate  or  possess  any  staple  productions ; 
the  subjection  to  sevei^  arbitrary  punishment,  &c.  &c. ;  scarcely  one  of 
those  regulations  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  crown  colonies, 
with  the  view  of  mitigating  the  condition  of  slavery,  has  been  adopted 
in  the  chartered  colonies.  There,  Sunday  markets,  with  two  exceptions, 
still  prevail ;  there,  the  stimulus  of  the  driving-whip  maintains  its  undi- 
minished potency ;  there,  females,  as  well  as  males,  are  still  subjected  to 
the  indecent  and  torturing  inflictions  of  the  lash,  at  the  will  of  master 
or  manager ;  while  no  records  are  kept,  or  returns  made,  of  these  arbi- 
trary punislunents.  There  also,  the  clearest  ties  of  kindred  may  still  be 
torn  asunder  by  sales;  while  the  slaves  are  denied  all  power  of  self- 
redemption.  There,  with  one  exception,  they  are  still  incompetent  to  give 
evidence ;  their  marriages  are  still  without  any  adequate  sanction ;  and 
their  property  without  its  requisite  safe-guards.  We  need  not  occupy 
further  time  in  proving  the  undiminished  prevalence  of  these  various 
evils.  This  has  been  done,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  (he  elucidation  of  a  single  point, 
the  last  we  have  mentioned, — ^the  slaves'  rights  of  property. 

On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  any  more  decisive  testimony 
than  thai  of  Mr.  Dwarris,  himself  a  West  Indian  Proprietor,  in  his 
official  reports  to  the  Govemmen  las  a  Commissioner  of  Legal  Enquiry 
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in  the  West  Indies.  (See  his  First  Report,  pp.  67,  90,  22^,  223. 
Second  Report,  250,  251,  252.  Third  Report,  pp.  13,  87.)  He  there 
tells  us,  that  neither  in  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Domi* 
nica,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  or  Tortola,  the  nine  islands  he 
visited,  can  slaves  acquire  any  property  by  law,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters,  nor  claim  any  redress  for  injuries  of  this  kind  done 
either  by  their  master,  or  his  delegate,  or  even  by  third  parties,  except 
through  the  master.  And  when  in  the  last  of  his  Reports,  the  lliird,  p* 
106,  he  comes  to  sum  up  1^  whole  of  the  evidence,  respecting  the  slave*^ 
legal  rights  of  property,  he  thus  expresses  himself.  "  The  slaves  now  la- 
bour under  prodigious  disadvantages.  A  slave  is  under  a  personal  dis- 
ability, and  cannot  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  not  even  in  respect 
of  injuries  done  to  him  by  other  slaves.  A  slave  cannot  prosecute  in  the 
criminal  courts.  A  slave  cannot  enter  into  a  recognizance."  "  Slave 
evidence  is  not  admitted  against  freemdny  white  or  black,  even  against 
wrong  doers.  In  those  cases,"  (viz.  against  fellow  staves)  "  where  slav6 
evidence  is  admitted,  it  very  often  is  not  upon  oath."  '*  If  the  property 
of  a  slave  is  taken  from  him,  he  cannot  personally  seek  redress.  His 
master,  it  is  said,  may  bring  trespass.  This,  however,  is  very  insuffi- 
cient; for  he  also  may  not;  and  if  he  does,  and  none  but  slaves  are 
present  at  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  there  is 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact.  The  owner,  suing  for  his  slave,  must 
establish  his  case  by  competent  evidence,  and  cannot  prov6  the  fact  by 
persons  under  legal  disabilities.''  Mr.  Dwarris  then  goes  on  to  prove, 
by  other  considerations,  that  from  the  non-admissibility  of  slave  evidence, 
**  the  slave  is  left  defenceless,"  and  concludes  the  whole  with  this  me- 
morable sentence,  "  From  all  we  saw  in  cUl  the  Islands,  it  was  the  Jirm 
conviction  of  His  Majesty's  Ck>mmi8sioners,  that  the  foundation  of  every 
improvement,  both  as  regards  the  white  and  black  population  of  these 
Colonies,  must  be  laid  in  an  improved  administration  of  justice,  and  in 
the  admission  of  slave  evidence."    p.  107. 

Here  then,  let  us  pause,  and  take  a  review  of  the  whole  of  our 
progtiess,  daring  the  seven  years  that  we  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  solemn  pidlges  of  Government  on  this  subject.  That,  at  the 
time  those  pledges  were  given,  no  delay  was  contemplated  in  car- 
rying the  whole  of  their  measures  into  immediate  and  contempora- 
neous effect,  is  manifest  both  from  their  having  been  forthwith  em*- 
bodied  into  an  Order  for  Trmidad,  and  from  the  tenor  of  Lord 
Bathurst's  despatches  to  the  governors  of  the  different  slave  cob- 
ntes  as  early  as  the  9th  July,  1 823.'—*'  I  have  most  earnestly  to  impress 
upon  you,"  says  his  lordship,  in  his  circular  letter  of  that  date, ''  the 
NECESSITY  of  proceeding  to  carry  these  improvements  into  effect,  not 
only  WITH  ALL  POSSIBLE  DISPATCH,  buf  m  the  spirit  of  perfect  and 
cordial  co-operatimwith  the  efforts  of  His  Majesty's  Government"  **  If 
you  should  meet  with  any  serious  opposition,  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
transmitting  to  me  the  necessary  communication,  in  order  that  I  may 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  the  matter  before  Parlia- 
ment^ and  submitting  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  it  may 
be  Jit  to  adopt  in  consequence,'*    , . 
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Nor  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning  less  clear  and  unarobignous* 
"  I  must  declare/'  was  his  language  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  in  a 
speech,  the  printed  report  of  which,  published  by  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, was  eonected  by  his  own  hand,  **  I  must  declare  that  we  have  a 
light  to  expect  from  the  colonial  legislatures  a  full  and  fair  oo-opera^ 
ti^**"  and  *'  I  must  add,  that  any  resistance  which  may  be  manifested 
to  die  express  and  declared  wishes  of  Parliament;  any  resistance,  I 
mean,  which  should  partake,  not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,  would 
create  a  case  upon  which  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  down  to  Pafiiament  for  coanseL" 

Similar  language  was  held  by  Mr.  Canning  on  different  occasions, 
and  particularly  in  the  Session  of  1 826,  when  in  the  House  of  Com» 
iBons  (Lord  Bathurst  speaking  to  a  similar  effect  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  he  entreated  that  some  farther  space  should  be  given  to  the 
colonial  legislatures  for  ano^er  trial ;  and  that  if  due  advantage  was 
not  taken  by  them  of  that  space,  **  it  might  then  become  the  daty,  if 
not  of  Parliamevt  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  Government, 
at  least  of  Government  to  call  upon  the  Parliament  to  arm  them  with 
additional  power." 

That  in  the  four  long  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these  last  words 
were  uttered,  nothing  efiective  has  been  done  by  the  colonial  legisla< 
tures  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Government  and  Parliament,  and  little  even 
in  the  Crown  Colonies,  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

For  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  the  Crow&  Colonies,  there  is  an  easy 
and  obvious  remedy.  The  Crown  can  at  once  snpply  them,  and  we 
trust  will  supply  them,  without  an  hour's  delay ;  and  it  can  also  render 
the  laws  efiectual  by  such  sanctions,  aod  by  such  a  selection  of  func- 
tionaries, and  by  such  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  shall 
ensure  their  due  execution. 

With  the  Chartered  Colonies  Parliament  alone  can  deal  effectually. 
Surely  the  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  Government  may,  accord- 
ing to  its  pledges,  come  to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers  to  execute  its 
purposes.  If  not,  in  what  circumstances,  short  of  actual  rebellion,  can 
parliamentary  interference  ever  be  justified  ? 

But  it  has  been  argued,  that  such  interference  would  be  inexpedient 
in  any  circumstances^  as  nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  re- 
form in  the  slave  colonies,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  subject  were  correct,  how  has  it  happened 
that  Government  should  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  impose  an  entire 
slave  code  on  six  of  these  colonies, .  not  only  without  requiring  or 
waiting  lor  the  concurrence  of  the*' colonists,  but  even  against  their 
open  and  declared  opinions ;  and  that  Parliament  should  approve  and 
sanction  such  a  course  ?  What  are  the  pequliar  circumstances  which 
make  it  wise  and  beBeficial  in  the  Government  to  legislate  for  Trinidad, 
or  Demerara,  without  the  consent,  aond  even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
their  mhabitants,  which  would  make  it  unwise  and  injurious  for  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  in  like  manner  for  Jamak^  or  Barbadoes  ?  The  power 
of  Parliament  is  as  unquestionable  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  as  that  of  the 
Government  is  in  the  case  of  Trinidad ;  and  why  should  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Parliament  be  more  ineffectual  in  the  one  case  than  the  ex- 
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exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Government  in  the  other  ?  Or  are  the  proposed 
enactments  less  necessary  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other?  Are  there  not 
in  all  the  colonies  great  and  admitted  evils  to  be  redressed,  which  their 
legislatures  have  refused  to  redress  ?  Or  are  these  evils  to  remain  unre- 
dressed until  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  them  shall  be 
pleased  to  pass  laws  for  that  purpose  ?  But  what  rational  hope  is  there 
chat  the  legislatures  of  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  or  of  the  other  colonies, 
will  pass  such  laws  as  shall  enable  Hb  Majesty,  for  example,  to  appoint 
independent  protectors  of  their  slaves,  or  to  reform  and  purify  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  m  all  that  respects  the  relation  of  roaster  and 
slave  ?  Or  that  Uiey  will  concurrently  adopt  into  their  code  all  the  other 
reforms  which  His  Majesty  has  recommended,  and  which  have  been 
declared  by  the  Government  and  the  Parliament,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  universal  voice  of  the  nation,  and  with  the  assent  even  of  the 
West  Indian  body  in  this  country,  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  poUcy?  The  reality  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  evils  to  be  redressed  stand  fully  admitted  in  the  recorded  resolu- 
tions and  reiterated  votes  of  Parliament ;  in  the  very  provisions  of  the 
new  Order  in  Ck)uncil,  however  incomplete ;  in  the  recommendations  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  during  the  last  six  years ;  and  still  more 
clearly,  if  possible,  in  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  their  removal 

If  there  is  to  be  any  legislation  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
existing  evils,  it  will  be  tulmitted  that  good  laws,  honestly  framed  with 
a  view  to  their  removal,  and  armed  with  adequate  sanctions,  must  be 
more  effectual  to  that  object  than  bad  laws,  guarded  by  feeble  or  by  no 
sanctions,  framed  by  men  who  profess  to  see  the  ruin  of  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  their  enactment,  and  whose  inge- 
nuity, therefore^  will  be  directed  to  render  them  as  inoperative  as  is 
consistent  with  an  apparent  compliance.  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  colo- 
nial statutes  are  justly  chargeable  with  a  want  of  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency, with  inequality  and  injustice,  and  with  the  absence  of  adequate 
executory  provisions,  (and  the  reports  of  the  legal  commissioners  fiilly 
establish  the  existence  of  such  defecto,)  it  would  plearly  be  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  object  of  Parliament  in 
making  lavrs  would  be  to  give  effect  to  its  own  purposes.  The  object 
of  the  colonists  in  all  the  colonies,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  would  be,  if 
they  cannot  resist,  yet  to  elude  their  fulfilment  Besides,  when  it  is 
considered  how  very  contracted  is  the  white  population  of  the  colonies, 
how  many  of  them  are  in  low  and  servile  situations,  and  how  few  are 
qualified  by  their  habits,  intelligence,  and  capacity,  to  form  wise  and 
enlightened  legislators,  in  points  immediately  affectmg  their  pride,  their 
passions,  and  their  interests,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
the  task  of  legislating  for  the  dgbl  4>r  nine  hundred  thousand  black 
and  coloured  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  Otir  slave  colonies,  shall  be 
exercised  by  their  own  petty  legislatures,  or  by  the  Imperial.  Parliament. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  the  best  laws  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
frame,  might  be  attended  with  little  benefit,  if  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  colonies  should  remain  as  it  is.  But  its  reform  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  the  whole  plan  of  improvement ;  and  governors, 
judges,  attorney-generalsi  and  protectors^  instead  of  being  planters, 
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dependeiit  on  assemblies  of  plaDters,  must  be  men  duly  qualified  for 
their  offices,  unconnected  with  colonial  interests,  receiving  their  ap- 
pointments from  the  Crown,  and  responsible  to  it  for  their  conduct 

But  though  such  a  reform  in  the  judicial  and  executive  departments 
of  the  colonies  would  undoubtedly  do  something  towards  correcting  the 
evils  of  the  slave  system,  it  may  be  argued  that  as  juries  must  still  be 
composed  of  men  imbued  with  colonial  prejudices,  they  will  contrive  to 
frustrate  the  operation  of  every  law  that  may  be  obnoxious  to  them.  This, 
to  a  ceitain  degree,  is  true.  There  is,  however,  a  large  ^are  of  the 
administration  of  courts  of  justice,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  judges, 
independently  of  juries ;  and  even  where  it  is  not,  the  presence  and 
directions  of  an  enlightened  and  unbiassed  judge,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  system  of  record,  revision,  and  publicity,  could  not  fail  to 
be  attended  with  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence. 

May  not,  also,  some  part  of  the  evil  which  is  contemplated  be  eflec- 
tually  obviated  by  admitting  into  the  list  of  jurors  such  free  blacks  and 
peraons  of  colour  as  are  duly  qualified  by  their  property  and  intelli-  ^ 
gence  ?  Aliens  are  entitled  in  our  courts  to  have  a  moiety  of  their 
peers,  aliens  like  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice 
that  native-bom  subjects  of  the  King,  qualified  by  their  property,  intel- 
ligence, and  loyalty  to  act  as  jurors,  should  be  excluded,  merely  on 
account  of  their  complexion,  from  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  British  India  the  principle  now  contended  for  has  been  adopted 
with  advantage ;  and  one  of  the  last  pledges  given  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty's  Grovemment,  was,  that  if  the  colonial  legis> 
latures  should  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  free  people  of  colour  by  admit- 
ting them  to  a  fair  participation  in  the  civil  and  political  rights  to  which, 
as  British  subjects,  they  were  entitled,  he  should  regard  it  as  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

Little,  it  has  been  further  argued,  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  re- 
form in  the  slave  colonies  without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists. 
The  very  statement  of  such  a  proposition,  when  sanctioned  by  autho- 
rity, tends  to  take  away  the  hope  of  any  such  concurrence. 

May  not  the  West  Indians,  in  tact,  understand  it  as  saying  to  them, 
'*  so  long  as  you  persist  in  refusing  your  concurrence,  you  are  safe  from 
those  innovations  which  you  so  much  dread  ?"  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
take  away  the  only  motive  which  ever  ha^,  produced,  or  perhaps  ever 
will  produce,  any  even  seeminjr  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  with  the  wishes  of  the  mother-country — the  dread  of  par- 
liamentary interference ;  while  it  goes  to  vacate  at  once  the  pledges 
of  Government,  to  Parliament  and.t^e  public,  respecting  the  course 
to  be  taken  in  case  of  con^ued  oi&ppointment. 

It  is  quite  a  new  maxim^  in'  legislauon,  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  parties  who  are  to  be  rejstrained  from  wrong,  shall  be  required 
to  render  the  laws,  imposii^g  the  restraint,  effectual.  What  would 
have  been  said  to  such  a  proposition  in  the  case  of  the  Luddites,  or  of 
any  other  set  of  evil-doers  in  this  country  ? 

Let  the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Canmng,  in  1799,  be  kept  in  renern- 
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brance: — *'  Trust  not  the  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legis* 
lation  for  slavery.  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend 
upon  it  they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  they  should  be  so.''  ''  Let  then  the  British  House  of 
Commons  do  their  part  themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of 
doing  it  to  those  who  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly.  Let  the  evil  be 
remedied  by  an  assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  government  of  a  free  people 
and  not  by  the  masters  of  slaves.  Their  laws  can  never  reach,  could 
never  cure  the  evil."  '*  There  i?  something  in  the  nature  of  absolute 
authority,  in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  makes  des- 
potism in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  an  incompetent  and 
unsure  executor  even  of  its  own  provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its 
power."  The  truth  of  these  maxims,  applied  at  the  time  to  the  slave 
trade,  loses  none  of  its  force  when  applied  to  slavery ;  and  it  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  fatal  experience  of  nearly  Uiirty  years, 
which  have  since  elapsed,  of  protracted  misery  and  oppression  to  the 
slave,  and  of  unceasing  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  every 
effort  to  alleviate  that  misery  or  to  terminate  that  oppression.  What 
then  now  remains  to  us,  but  to  act  on  the  wise  and  salutary  counsel 
given  to  us  so  long  ago  as  1799;  and  our  past  neglect  of  which  has 
entailed  so  many  evils  on  the  wretched  African  race  ? 

But  even  all  the  proposed  measures,  if  carried  into  full  effect,  could  only 
be  regarded  as  steps  in  the  progress  towards  the  final  extinction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  as  it  is  only  as  such  that  we 
have  ever  pressed,  or  continue  to  press  them.  By  what  further  means 
this  consummation  shall  be  attained ;  whether  by  fixing  a  period  after 
which  no  British  slaves  shall  be  bom;— or  by  redeeming  all  female 
slaves  from  slavery; — or  by  measures  still  more  prompt  and  immediate, 
the  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  for  determining.  Certain  it  is  that, 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  emancipation,  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
be  diverted  by  any  mere  alleviations  of  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Havine 
become  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  slave  system,  they  regard 
it  as  so  incurably  vicious ;  so  radically  criminal ;  so  repugnant  to  the 
obligations  of  humanity  and  justice ; .  such  a  deliberate  violation  of  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tole- 
rated for  a  single  day  beyond  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  They 
feel  a  growing  conviction  that  to  continue  to  uphold  it  by  law,  as  well 
as  by  our  naval  and  military  forces ;  and  still  more  to  foster  and  encou- 
rage it  by  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  is  to  involve  the  nation  in  the 
awful  responsibility  of  aeep  and  conscious  guilt.  Some,  it  is  true,  are 
disposed  to  regard  with  alarm  any  reference  whatever  to  an  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  It  will  be  well  for  such  to  recollect  that  in  the  year 
1792,  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  at  that  very  time  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  who,  throuehout  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  was 
recognized  as  the  zealous  friend  and  advocate  of  West  Indian  interests, 
did  not  hesitate  formally  to  propose  to  Parliament  a  series  of  resolutions, 
one  of  which  was  that  froi»  and  after  the  1st  of  January  1800,  no 
slaves  should  be  bom  within  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty.  No  one  has 
ever  thought  of  imputing  to  that  distinguished  individual  either  enthu- 
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siasm  or  precipitation  id  his  views  of  reform,  or  any  excess  of  philan- 
thropic zeal ;  and  yet,  had  his  resolutions  been  adopted,  British  slavery 
would  now  have  been  extinct. 


11. — Associations  for  the  Abolition  op  Slavery. 

1 .    Yorkshire  Protestant  Dissenters, 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following; 
resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Leeds  on  the 
28th  of  September  last — John  Clapham,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

''  That  slavery  is  an  evil  of  fearful  magnitude,  directly  opposed  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  man,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  Christ, — the 
existence  of  wMch,  especially  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  we,  as 
Christians,  do  most  seriously  deplore,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  which  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  most  strenuously  to  seek  and  promote,  by  all  those  meant 
which  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our  own  favoured 
and  happy  country  have  put  into  our  power. 

*'  That  to  us  it  does  appear,  that  the  various  religious  denominations  of  this 
country,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  have  not  yet  applied  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  this  great  evil,  in  that  determined  manner,  and  with  those  syste- 
matic and  energetic  measures,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  itself,  and  of  the 
powers  banded  together  for  its  continuance^  obviously  and  most  imperatively 
demand. 

'^  That,  for  the  most  part,  the  question  of  negro  slavery  has  been  approached 
as  a  political  one,  and  assailed  by  arguments  drawn  from  policy  and  mere  expe- 
diency, and  not  opposed  with  those  stronger  and  less  equivocal  principles  and 
arguments  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  and  the  supreme  and 
immutable  laws  of  revealed  religion. 

''  That,  too  long  have  we,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  humanity  around  us, 
wasted  our  time  and  efforts  in  vain  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our 
fellow-creatures  who  are  in  bondage,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual  emancipation ; 
— but  deeply  feeling,  that  to  maintain  such  a  system,  under  any  modifications 
whatever,  is  to  oppose  and  counteract  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, we  pledge  ourselves  henceforth  to  seek,  in  every  legitimate  and  practicable 
way,  and  by  our  united  and  strenuous  exertions,  its  immediate  and  entires 
destruction,  and  to  remove  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  beloved  country,  the 
guilt  of  fostering  this  flagrant  inju^ce,  or  even  permitting  its  continuance,  for 
any  period,  however  limited,  beyond  the  time  that  may  be  absolutely  requisite 
to  pass  the  act  for  its  complete  abolition,  and  to  frame  and  apply  those  provi- 
sional regulations  and  restraints,  which  shall  establish  the  authority  of  law  in 
the  British  colonies. 

'<  That  while  we  unequivocally  maintain  the  right  of  the  slaves  to  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  freedom,  without  any  compensation  on  their  parts  to  the  persons 
who  hold  them  in  bondage,  we  have  no  wish  to  prejudice  those  claims  which  the 
planters  may  have  upon  the  government  of  our  country  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
indemnification  against  such  losses  as  may  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  the 
change  of  system ;  and  we  declare  our  readiness  to  bear  our  full  proportion  of 
the  burdens  which  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  may  find  it  requisite  to  impose, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  measure. 

'<  That  a  Society  be  now  formed,  to  consist  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers, 
and  the  members  of  their  respective  congregation;,  whose  object  shall  be  the 
immediate  and  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that  it  be  called  *<  The  Yorkshire 
Protestant  Dissenters'  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.*' 

'^  That  a  committee  be  formed,  to  consist  of  the  minister  and  two  or  more 
members  of  each  Protestant  Dissenting  congre^tion  in  the  county,  which  shall 
unite  itself  with  this  association." 

We  trust  this  example  will  be  followed  by  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
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2.  Hull  and  East  Riding  Association. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  2d  of  February  last — 
D.  Stkes,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  Chair.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  fitwj 
the  very  able  address,  printed  and  circulated  by  it. 

**  Seven  long  years  having  now  elapsed  since  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
pledged  the  national  faith  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  should  be  revised  and 
amended  in  various  important  particulars ;  and  that,  finally,  slavery  should  be 
abolished ;  and  when  li  is  seen  that  in  the  legislating  colonies  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  effect  this  purpose,  and  that  the  improvement  in  the  crown 
colonies  is  imperfect  aild  inadequate  to  the  professed  object,-  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  some  obstacle  in  the  way,  which  nothing  but  the  temperatb,  yet 
firm  and  united  voice  of  the  people,  can  remove." 

"  The  time,  however,  novir  seems  te  be  arrived  when  something  must  be  done, 
if  those  to  whom  the  longest  life  appears  to  be  promised,  expect  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes."  '*  When  it  is  seen  that  in  the  chartered  colo- 
nies all  the  prominent  evils  of  slavery  still  exist ;  that  the  negroes  are  still  driven 
to  and  at  their  daily  task  by  the  whip ;  that  they  are,  male  and  female,  liable  to 
arbitrary,  cruel,  and  indecent  punishments:  that  they  are  bought  and  sold  like 
beasts  of  burden;  that  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  social  life  are  withheld,  and 
almost  unknown ;  that  religious  instruction  is  most  scantily  communicated ;  and 
that  the  term  of  Uieir  natural  life  is  shortened,  by  excessive  compulsory  labour  ; 
and  that  all  this  is  Justified  by  a  claim  of  property  by  man  in  his  fellow-man  ; — 
it  would  seem  that  not  an  instant  should  be  lost  in  ca^ing  on  the  proper  autho- 
rities to  carry  into  effect  their  own  purpose,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  mass  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  And  the  more  so  when  all  attempts  by  the  parent  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  the  colonial  legislatures  to  amend  these  evils  by  their  own  acts, 
have  been  met  only  by  contumacious  resistance,  or  illusory  compliance." 

**  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
whose  honour  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  and  on  whose  good  principles  the  friends 
of  humanity  may  rely,  gave  a  promise  that  he  would  in  this,  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  the  evkleoce  of  slaves  in  all  causes  civil  or  criminal.  Though 
the  incapacity  of  being  a  witness  is  by  no  means  the  most  prominent  evil  of 
slavery,  yet,  as  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  brutish  condition  in  which  these  poor 
creatures  are  held,  the  prospect  of  its  removal  must  be  hailed  with  joy.  It 
therefore,  seemed  prudent  to  wait  for  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary's  redemption  of 
his  pledge,  not  doubting  that  it  would  t>e  followed  by  the  introduction  of  other 
bills  for  carrying  into  effect  the  whole  Parliamentary  resolutions  of  182S." 
*'  Should,  however,  any  disappointment  take  place,  and  should  Government, 
under  that  baleful  influence,  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  frustrated  4he 
benevolence  of  our  venerated  townsman,  in  stoppi^,  as  for  as  Britain  i$.  q^- 
cerned,  the  African  slave  trade,  depart  fVom  its  pledge  or  relax  its  efforts,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  same  national  spirit  will  be  roused  in  favour  of  the 
extinction  of  British  slavery,  and  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  live  to  see  the  com- 
plete execution  of  sdl  his  plans,  for  the  happiness  of  this  degraded  race,  whose 
only  crime  is  the  colour  of  their  skin." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Committee  urge  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the 
law  and  practice  of  negro  slavery,  to  read  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Monthly  Reporter, 
in  which  not  only  its  evils  are  deliif^t*^  and  Uie  arguments  in  favour  of  it 
confuted,  but  the  folly  and  injustice  of  givifig  laVge  bounties  and  protecting 
duties  in  favour  of  slave-grown  produce,  are  fully  exposed :  the  manifest  evils 
and  glaring  absurdity  of  which  system  have  also  been  pointedly  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Review.  .     « 

The  Committee  close  their  address  by  adverting  to  the  useful  labours  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  through  whose  active  exertions  a  large  quantity  of  infor- 
mation has  been  distributed,  and  after  paying  all  expenses,  seventy  pounds  had 
been  remitted  to  the  Parent  Society ;  by  gratefully  acknowledging  the  services 
of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  by  expressing  a  confident  hope,  that  their  joint 
labours  will  ultimately  be  crowned  withjcomplete  success. 


Jjondoo :  Printed  by  Etogst«r  and  Thomt,  14,  Bartholomew  Close. 
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I.  AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNT  OF  SIERRA  LEONE,  with  reasons  for 

NOT  ABANDONING  IT. 

11.  WEST  INDIA  COMMITTEE. 
III.  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 


I. — Authentic  Account  of  Sierka  Leone. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  since  the  hour  of  its  commencement, 
has  experienced  no  small  degree  of  hostility  from  a  certain  party  in 
this  country.  Had  it  been  founded  with  a  view  to  commercial  advan- 
tages merely,  it  would,  probably,  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  with 
as  little  opposition  as  any  other  of  our  foreign  establishments ;  buc,  un- 
fortunately for  its  tranquil  progress,  the  founders  of  it  professed  to  have 
higher  purposes  in  prospect.  They  professed  to  hate  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  They  professed  to  believe,  that  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
African  was  a  human  being,  a  member  of  the  same  great  family  with 
themselves,  and  a  fellow-heir  of  the  same  blessings  of  redemption. 
They  professed  to  believe,  that  he  was  capable  of  being  elevated  from  the 
brutal  condition  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  same  mental  and  moral  endowments  which  were  to  be  found 
in  his  enslavers.  And  they  not  only  professed  to  believe  all  these  offen- 
sive doctrines,  but  they  had  the  courage,  in  the  face  of  slander  and  con- 
tumely, to  atteoApt  to  act  upon  them.  They  aimed,  both  by  exertions 
-  and  by  sacrifices,  to  promote  the  civilization  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  African  race. 

Such  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
rq|Pfur,jQ  any  measure,  the  disastrous  effects  it  had  produced  on  the 
character  and  well-being  of  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  species,  we 
might  have  hoped,  would,  at  least,  have  been  treated  with  indulgence, 
if  not  with  respect,  however  unfortunate  may  have  been  its  issue.  So 
far  from  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  this  very  circumstance  of  its  phi- 
lanthrophic  motive  which  has  served  to  imbitter  hostility,  to  sharpen 
every  arrow  of  detraction,  and  to  give  increased  weight  to  every  malig- 
nant suggestion,  and  to  every  false  representation  respecting  this  colony. 
And  even,  at  this  jnoment,after  so  many  sinister  predictions  of  its  enemies 
have  been  falsified ;  after  it  has  surmounted  its  early  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, aggravated  by  a  bitterness  of  enmity  peculiar  to  itself;  after  it 
has  gone  on  for  years,  notwithstanding  very  great  mismanagement, 
increasing  in  prosperity,  while  not  a  slave  breathes  on  its  soil,  and 
while  it  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  imparting  to  thousands  of 
Africans,  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  debasement,  the 
blessings  of  British  freedom,  and  of  christian  light ; — there  are  still  to 
be  found  men  whose  delight  seems  to  consist  in  reiterating,  with  fresh 
exaggerations,  the  often  refuted  calumnies  against  it,  and  in  labouring 
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not  only  to  bring  it  into  dbcredit  with  the  public,  but  to  sweep  it,  if 
it  were  possible,  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  will  not  stop  to  investigate  the  causes  which  hare  led  to  this  ex- 
clusive selection  of  Sierra  Leone,  from  among  the  multitude  of  our 
colonial  possessions,  as  the  object  of  that  uniform,  persevering,  and 
almost  infuriated  hostility,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
which  has  marked  its  progress  from  the  year  1791  to  the  present  hour. 
They  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  great  controversy  which  has  been  carrying  on,  during  that  period, 
between  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  slavery ; — ^between  those  who 
thrive  by  the  violation,  in  the  person  of  the  kidnapped  or  enslaved  Afri- 
can, of  every  divine  and  human  obligation;  and  those  who  feel  that  the 
very  existence  of  slavery  within  the  British  dominions  is  a  national 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  extin- 
guished root  and  branch. 

These  reflections  have  been,  in  some  measure,  drawn  from  us  by 
a  volume  which  has  just  come  to  our  hands,  bearing  the  following 
title,  *'  Papers  relating  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  J^one,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  1 7th  February,  1830,"  and  numbered 
57.  We  shall  best  illustrate  the  preceding  ot>senratioas,  as  well  as  best 
satisfy  our  readers,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  lay  before  them  the  sub- 
stance of  this  important  document. 

The  first  part  of  it  consists  of  tlie  correspondence  of  the  local  Go- 
vernment with  the  Colonial  Office,  from  the  25th  January,  1826,  to  the 
month  of  September,  1829,  respecting  the  liberated  Africans,  settled 
in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  despatch  of  General  Turner, 
dated  January  25,  1826,  will  afford  some,  though  still  an  inadequate, 
idea,  both  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  improvident, 
and  absurd  system  which  had,  till  that  time,  with  the  best  intentions 
we  admit,  been  pursued  by  the  predecessors  of  that  officer. 

*'  Amongst  the  many  objects  which  in  this  colony  lay  claim  to  my 
attention,  there  are  very  few  which  require  to  be  considered  more  than 
that  which  is  called  the  *  Liberated  African  Department.*  However 
adequate  the  arrangements  might  have  been  to  the  early  state  of. this 
establishment,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  have  not  been  so  for  some 
time  past;  and  equally  evident,  that  from  the  numbers  of  captured 
slaves  brought  into  the  colony,  they  become  every  day  less  so.  There 
have  been  more  than  20,000  slaves  landed  in  this  colony ;  and  during^ 
the  last  year  alone  upwards  of  2,400  have  been  emancipated :  should 
the  trade  in  slaves  continue  to  increase  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
done  for  the  last  two  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  activity  of  our 
cruisers,  that  the  numbers  brought  in  here  will  increase  also,  and  will 
very  shortly  become  a  very  larg^  and  unwieldy  mass  of  people — indeed 
they  are  so  already,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  serieus  cdnsidera- 
tion  how  th^  are  to  be  disposed  of,  or  how  they  are  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Under  the  arrangements  hitherto  prevailing  they  have  been 
distributed  amongst  the  villages,  where  they  have  been  for  years-  sup' 

Cted  in  idleness  by  the  government ;  but  the  villages,  and  tlie  poor 
i  of  the  mountains  where  they  are  situated,  cJrea^  begin  to  refuse 
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to  them  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  thej  bave  begun  to  wander  in  search 
of  better  soil  and  easier  sustenance ;  and  the  evident  tendency  of  this 
is,  that  they  will  retrograde  in  the  woods  into  a  state  of  nature  and  bar- 
barism, or  become  vagrants  about  Freetown  and  the  more  populous 
villages.  I  in  some  degree  meet  this  evil  at  present,  by  employing  them 
on  the  public  works,  carrying  bricks  and  other  matends,  giving  them 
food,  lodging,  and  some  clothing,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  I  have 
given  them  in  small  numbers,  and  under  registry,  to  respectable  people 
to  cultivate  land,  and  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  it  is  found,  unde^^ 
this  iystem  of  putting  them  to  easy  and  regular  labour ^  such  as  they 
have  been  used  to,  on  their  landing  from  the  slave  ships,  that  they  be- 
come very  orderly  good  labourers  ;  but  in  the  cases  where  they  have 
been  located  in  the  villages,  and  have  received  gratuitous  matntencmce, 
they  can  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  give  a  day's  labour  even  for  good 
wages.  The  expense  of  this  establishment  has  been  very  great;  I 
believe  that  the  regulations  under  which  I  have  reduced  it  during  the 
last  year,  to  the  amounc  shown  in  the  accompanying  schedule  of  five 
years,  may  be  safely  persevered  in,  and  a  still  greater  reduction  made ; 
but  as  the  whole  svstem  is  defective,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I 
can  do  more  than  alleviate  the  evil. 

**  It  would  but  lead  to  disappointment  to  imagine^  that  a  large  mass 
of  poor  ignorant  people,  without  capitcU,  skill  or  industry,  could  be 
brought  to  maintain  themselves,  and  to  raise  articles  of  export,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  labour 'Wages,  Could  such  a  system  succeed  even 
in  England,  the  poor's  rates  might  soon  be  abolished* 

"  There  are  twelve  villages  established  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing, 
instructing  and  keeping  together  these  people,  and  with  establishments 
apparently  very  suitable,  although  practically  very  inefficient :  a  clergy- 
man, a  school-master,  and  a  superintendent  to  each  village,  has  the 
appearance  of  meeting  every  possible  purpose ;  but  unfortunately  the  un- 
towardness  of  the  climate,  the  privations,  and  fatigues,  the  uncongpeniality 
of  the  situations  with  the  former  habits  of  the  people  who  hold  then, 
and  the  absence  of  personal  interest  or  hope  of  progressive  advancement, 
soon  cause  a  decrease  of  numbers.  At  present  there  are  in  the  colony 
but  one  church  missionary  (Mr.  Raban)  and  three  Lutheran  clereyroen. 
Jive  schoolmasters,  and  four  superintendents ;  amongst  these  there  is 
not  one  person  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  agriculture,  nor  can 
I  learn  that  there  ever  has  been  any  person  employed  in  the  colony  who 
had  any  acquaintance  either  with  European  or  Tropical  agriculture. 
Under  such  disadvantages  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  cultivation  has 
not  made  much  progress.'' 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written.  General  Turner  fell  a  victim  to  the 
combined  influence  of  the  climate,  and  of  excessive  personal  exertion 
in  prosecuting  his  plans  of  African  improvement.  The  reforms  pro- 
jected by  that  able  and  zealous  functionary  were  resumed  and  carried 
forward  by  his  successor.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  powerfully  seconded  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Denham,  so  well  known  by  his  successful  expedition, 
along  with  Captain  Clapperton,  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  folbwmg  extracts  from  their  communications  will  give  a  dear 
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view  of  the  nature  and  the  effect  of  those  judicious  changes  which 
these  two  officers  had  concurred  to  introduce. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1827,  Sir  Neil  Campbell  thus  writes  :-— 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  Lieut-Col. 
Denham,  General  Superintendent  of  liberated  Africans,  arrived  here  in 
His  Majesty's  ship  Cadmus,  on  the  9th  instant,  which  will  be  a  great 
aid  -to  me  in  this  very  important  duty. 

''  I  think  that  by  the  system  which  commenced  upon  the  1st  of  this 
month,  and  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  Lordship's  approval,  the 
duties  which  will  devolve  upon  Lieut.-Col.  Denham  will  not  be  very 
arduous ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  much  more  so,  he 
possesses  talent,  zeal,  and  good  will  to  fulfil  my  directions,  and  to  dis- 
charge them  well." 

'*  1  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  system  of  issuing  rations,  which 
had  hitherto  been  followed,  was  decidedly  bad,  and  should  be  put  an 
end  to.  From  the  1st  January  1827,  no  rations  are  to  be  issued  to 
liberated  Africans,  either  in  Freetown  or  in  the  villages,  but  instead 
thereof  the  sum  of  Sd.  per  day  "  (this  sum  has  since  been  reduced  to 
2d.  for  adults  and  1  id,  for  children)  *'  is  to  be  paid  into  their  own  hands 
upon  the  spot,  or  if  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  colony 
for  this  confidence,  it  will  be  paid  in  their  own  presence,  and  in  that  of 
the  superintendents,  who  are  furnished  with  regular  forms  of  monthly 
pay  lists,  with  the  names  of  every  man  or  woman,  and  the  sum  paid  to  each. 
The  period  of  being  upon  rations  is  now  greatly  reduced ;  the  adults 
will  be  adopted  and  taken  care  of  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  pensioners  or  liberated  Africans  in  the  villages,  without  any  pay. 
The  women  who  are  marriageable  will  receive  pay  for  three  months,  the 
men  for  six  months.  Although  the  latter  are  limited  to  this  period, 
which  is  the  very  shortest,  yet  there  will  be  many  instances  where  from 
weakly  constitutions,  injured  by  the  bad  treatment  on  board  of  ship, 
and  the  tedious  voyage  from  leeward,  this  pay  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tinued for  even  twelve  months.  But  these  liberated  Africans  shall  not 
be  idle,  and  will  be  employed  in  improving  roads  and  making  new 
one^,  in  building  their  own  houses,  and  in  cultivating  their  lots  of 
ground." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  instructions, 
dated  1st  Dec.  1826:— 

''  Where  liberated  Africans  were  formerly  upon  rations,  the  sum  of 
3d,  sterHng  per  day  will  in  future  be  paid  to  each  person  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  through  tlie  managers,  who  will  receive  this  from 
the  superintendent,  and  pay  it  weekly  in  advance. 

*'  This  arrangement  will  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  purchasing 
stores  at  Freetown  and  sending  them  to  the  villages,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  working  parties,  and  will  circu- 
late cash  in  the  interior,  with  a  ready  purchase  of  the  food  on  the  spot, 
which  will  encourage  the  industrious  settlers.  Forms  of  pay-lists  will 
be  given. 

*'  Tliis  allowance  will  be  paid  on  the  spot  to  the  old  settlers  who 
have  taken  charge  of  the  new  ones,  from  their  disembarkation  until 
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they  provide  for  themselves  by  the  settlements  which  they  have  formed. 
The  period  for  women  is  three  months,  and  for  men  six,  unless  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  approved  of  by  the  superintendent. 

"  All  boys  and  gids  under  fifteen,  and  who  may  until  after  that  age 
be  considered  unable  to  clear  and  setde  a  piece  of  laud,  will  be  distri- 
buted to  old  settlers  appointed  by  the  manag;erSt  until  they  attain  the 
above  age ;  they  will  then  be  released  from  the  charge  of  their  adopted 
parent ;  a  lot  of  land  will  be  given  them,  and  the  allowance  will  cease 
to  be  paid." 

The  clothing  and  utensils  to  be  distributed  to  them  for  the  first  year, 
having  then  been  specified,  the  instructions  proceed  : — 

**  It  is  desirable  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  the  road  from  Freetown 
to  Wellington  is  perfectly  safe  for  carriages,  and  for  horses  from  that  to 
Hastings  and  to  Waterloo  through  the  new  village  of  Alleotown,  which 
is  half  way  between  Wellington  and  Hastings,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Charlotte. 

**  In  the  course  of  next  week  there  will  be  hotels  in  the  villages  of 
Welling^n,  Hastings,  and  Waterloo,  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendents, to  insure  accommodation ;  and  a  table  of  fixed  charges 
will  be  established  by  them  to  prevent  imposition,  a  list  of  which,  with 
their  signatures,  will  be  affixed  in  the  dining-hall. 

**  The  school  at  Hastings  will  be  hnmediately  re-established,  and  a 
teacher  appointed  from  one  of  the  monitors  of  any  other  school,  by 
Mr.  M'Foy. 

"  A  committee  will  assemble  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  the  members 
to  examine  into  the  operations  of  Mr.  Cailla,  appointed  to  the  situation 
of  Experimental  Agriculturist,  and  they  will  have  the  goodness  to 
frame  a  short  report,  in  writing,  as  to  the  success  generally  of  Mr. 
Cailla's  practice,  with  any  improvements  which  may  occur  to  the 
members. 

"  The  Governor  expects,  that  when  he  makes  the  tour  of  the  villages 
he  will  find  a  register  in  each,  with  the  names  of  every  liberated  African, 
and  the  period  of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  man  will  be  kept  on  rations, 
or  pay  from  Government,  who  has  been  six  months  in  the  colony ;  no 
woman  who  has  been  three  monthsj  and  no  boy  or  girl  above  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  all  this  to  be  clearly  shewn  by  the  register,  and  what 
became  of  every  liberated  African  no  longer  in  the  village. 

"  Mr.  Pyne,  the  Crown  Surveyor,  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  libe- 
rated African  villages,  to  fulfil  the  following  very  important  duties,  in 
order  to  give  the  liberated  Africans  an  inducement  to  cultivate  Jixed 
portions  of  land,  and  to  inspire  them  with  security  of  property ;  points 
which  have  been  hitherto  totally  neglected^  but  which  are  indispensable 
in  order  to  give  them  due  encouragement y  and  fair  scope  to  their  indi' 
vidual  exertions,* 

•*  First,  to  survey  a  lot  of  land  for  every  liberated  African  in  each 
village. 

"  Second,  to  survey  a  lot  for  every  manager  and  sub-manager. 

**  The  managers  will  communicate  to  the  sub-managers,  tliat  the 


*  Can  any  one  wonder  that  in  thU  colony  agriculture  had  hitherto  languished  ? 
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following  honra  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  for  6eld  labours  and  for 
school  tnstnictioD,  by  those  liberated  Africans  who  ai'e  under  his  in- 
stroction. 

**  Hours  ibr  instruction  for  thoae  abo^  fiftt^  years  of  age :  on 
week-days  from  eleven  o'clock  until  twelve,  and  from  one  till  three. 

"  Considering  their  age,  it  is  useless  to  appropriate  to  them  a  greater 
number  of  hours,  as  they  are  composed  either  of  persons  who  arrive  at 
on  early  age,  and  only  require  to  keep  up  the  recollection  of  their  in- 
struction at  school ;  or  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  much  later  period 
of  life^  and  to  whom  the  additional  instruction  could  be  of  very  little 
use.     With  either  class  compulsion  is  of  no  avail. 

"  Hours  for  instruction  for  thosQ  under  fifteen  years  of  age :  on 
week  days  fiN)m  nine  o'clock  until  twehre,  and  from  one  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon. 

'^  No  mention  has  been  made  in  these  instructions,  of  any  particular 
hours  of  labour  for  the  immense  majority  of  liberated  Africans,  who 
arrived  in  the  colony  at  a  mature  age,  who  do  not  speak  one  word  of 
English,  and  have  not  attended  school.  Coerciok  has  never  been 
EMPLotED  IN  THIS  COLONY  *;  and  it  is  expected,  from  the  security 
(alluding  to  the  grants  of  property  in  land)  now  given  them^  which  they 
never  enjoyed  before,  that  it  will  be  less  necessary  than  ever," 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  14th  July  1827,  Sir  Neil  Campbell  vin- 
dicates his  plan  from  some  objections  which  Lord  Bathurst  had  not  un- 
reasonably urged  against  it  in  the  first  instance,  he  says  : — 

"  The  system  of  giving  money  to  those  adults  b  the  villages  who 
have  been  recently  landed,  and  to  the  scholars,  is,  in  my  opinion  aft 
well  as  in  that  of  the  chief  superintendent,  greatly  superior  to  giving  ra<- 
tions.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  Africans  themselves.  The  money 
is  of  great  benefit  in  the  villages,  instead  of  rice,  &c.,  supplied  by  mer^ 
chants  in  Freetown,  and  sent  to  them,  and  provisions  issued  by  the 
managers  (chiefly  missionaries),  on  the  quantity  and  price  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  governor  or  chief  superintendent  to  exercise  a 
correct  control ;  the  proof  of  which  is,  the  great  decrease  in  this  branch 
of  expenditure  since  tnoney  was  issued.  There  cannot  be  any  abuse 
orirr^ularity  in  paying  money  to  the  adults,  as  each  of  them  know  the 
sum  due  to  them ;  it  is  issued  weekly  (in  presence  of  pensioners,  coo^ 
stables  and  others,  who  would  expose  it)  fc^  the  manager;  and  his  no^ 
minal  list  is  paid  to  him  every  month  by  the  chief  superintendent. 
With  respect  to  scholars,  the  money  is  issued  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  chief  superintendent ;  and  the  manager  buys  provisions  for  them  in 
the  villages,  which  are  cooked  and  distributed  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  as  they  are  too  young  to  receive  it,  and  must  be 
lodged  and  fed  by  him  as  formerly.  The  only  difference  with  the 
scholars  is,  that  no  part  of  their  allowance  is  provided  by  contract,  but 
is  paid  entirely  in  money  to  the  manager,  so  that  all  the  provisions  are 
purchased  in  the  village. 

<'  The  expenses  in  the  Liberated  African  Department  (not  indudiog 

*  What  a  flat  contradiction  does  this  statement  give  to  all  the  calumnioai 
aiseriiottB  of  Mr.  M^Queea  and  his  party  ? 
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the  talatiet  for  the  chief  Mpcrialeiuknt  mid  others  in  Freetown)  for 
1826,  amottDted  to  £14,862. 16<.  2|</. 

*'  A  return  estimuied  upon  the  eipenses  fcon  1st  January  to  dOth 
Jme  1827,  amovnts  to  £7,897.  IOj.  6d. 

•*  The  saving  per  year  will  be  £6,965.  5«.  8  Jd." 

And  in  another  letter  dated  oa  the  7th  March  1827,  be  says — 

'*  1  think  I  may  venture,  without  being  too  sanguine,  to  do  myself 
the  honour  of  assuring  yo«r  Lordship,  that  this  colofty  possesses  within 
itself  Terv  considerab^  resources,  which  time  will  develope  gradually, 
and  which  are  now  in  a  progress,  niich  moie  rapid,  I  hope,  than  they 
^ve  been  hitherto." 

Colonel  Denham's  first  report  aAer  he  had  been  five  months  in  the 
-colony  is  highly  inieresting,  and  serves  to  disprove  inmimerable  ctf 
luBsnies  invented  by  malignity  and  propagated  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,     it  »  dated  May  21,  1827. 

"  I  fear,  from  the  very  short  period  during  which  I  have  had  the 
dkarge  of  the  liberated  Africans,  1  shall  not  l^  enabled  to  state  that 
progress  which  I  tjrust,  after  the  very  important  and  long-called-for 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  this  department 
since  die  arrival  of  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  will  be 
apparent  from  the  reports  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  lay  before 
yoor  Lordship  at  some  future  though  not  very  distant  period. 

^'  What  this  colony  or  rather  the  liberated  Africans  have  felt  the  roost 
want  of,  is  instruction,  capital  and  example.  With  the  very  little  tkey 
have  had  of  either  conveyed  m  m  manner  likely  to  ben^t  them  gene- 
rally, IT  IS  TO  Ml  DAILY  AN  INCREASING  SUBJECT  OF  ASTONISH- 
MENT that  the  Iterated  Africans  settled  here  have  done  so  much  for 
themselves  as  they  have, 

^  Since  the  gentlemen  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  ceased 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  villages  intrusted  to  them,  except  as 
f^  as  the  religious  duties  were  concerned,  industrious  habits  have  been 
very  successfully  encouraged. 

'^  The  propensities  of  the  people  located  in  the  different  settlements, 
€tre  very  generally  in.  favour  of  agriculture.** 

*^  I  have  not  observed  any  disinclination  for  voluntary  labour ;  ii 
appears  to  be  a  system  perfeetfy^mder stood  and  practised  by  the 
liberated  Africans  here,  cmd  strengthens  with  their  strength,  as  they 
become  more  sensible  of  the  sweets  qf  labour,  by  enjoying  the  promts 
of  it,  and  the  comforts  those  profits  enable  them  to  purchase.  Indeed 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  liberated  Africans  that  have  been  employed  as 
labourers  on  the  different  Government  works^  as  well  as  on  the  build* 
ings  erected  by  private  individuals  during  the  last  few  years,  may  in 
some  measure  be  attributed  the  comparatively  small  number  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  vilUiges.  Labourers  wages  have  varied  from 
one  billing  to  sixpence  per  day,  yet  has  there  never  been  a  deficiency 
of  liberated  Africans  who  were  willing  to  labour  for  hire.  On  the  navfiu 
stores  now  erecting  by  contract  on  King  Tom's  Point,  are  nearly  two 
hundred  liberated  African  labourers,  who  work  well  and  steadily  at 
twenty  shillings  per  month,  one  half  paid  in  money  and  the  remainder  in 
giMdft  taken  fioni  the  stores  of  the  nwrchants  who  have  the  contract. 
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**  The  period  of  labour  also  forms  a  longer  portion  of  the  day  here 
than  even  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  for  several  hours  when  the  sun 
has  most  power,  a  general  cessation  of  labour,  or  indeed  employment, 
takes  place.  Labourers  in  this  colon v  work  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  five  in  the  afternoon  constantly,  with  the  exception  of  the  hour  from 
nine  till  ten  which  they  are  allowed  for  breakfast 

*'  Husbandry  and  practical  agriculture  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
possible  means ;  but  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  kind  of  labour  in 
which  so  many  of  the  liberated  Africans  have  been  and  still  are  em- 
ployed, has  been  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  them  ;  they  must  acquire 
intelligence,  habits  of  regularity  and  steady  labour,  with  much  general 
knowledge,  by  being  employed  with  artificers,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  public  buildings  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  the  roof 
to  be  finishea  whole,  as  in  Uie  case  of  the  extensive  barracks  and  a  very 
handsome  building  intended  for  the  naval  stores,  which  are  both  nearly 
completed. 

**  They  are  already  sensible  of  the  rewards  of  industry  y  by  being  in 
possession  of  the  projfits  ;  and  the  advantage  of  property  is  becoming 
daily  an  increased  object  of  interest, 

"  Already  thirty  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  have  been  employed 
on  these  aiMl  other  public  and  private  works,  and  who  were  never  lo- 
cated, have  applied  to  me  for  lots  of  ground  at  Campbell  Town  on  the 
Calmont  Creek,  where  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  '  to  sit  down  quiet '  as 
they  say.  These  mm  have  all  saved  (for  them)  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  will  build  more  perfect  houses,  be  enabled  to  purchase 
necessaries  and  even  some  luxuries,  and  thereby  set  an  example  to  their 
brethren,  who  were  located  there  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this 
colony  only  a  few  months  ago. 

**  An  anxious  desire  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  ap- 
parent in  every  village,  from  the  oldest  settler  to  the  liberated  African 
of  yesterday,  European  articles  of  dress  are  the  first  objects  of 
their  desire,  and  for  the  means  of  acquiring  these,  both  sexes  will 
cheerfully  labour ;  and  a  gradual  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
their  dwellings,  as  they  became  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  for 
tfiat  purpose, 

"  Of  the  practicability  of  introducing  free  labour  amongst  the 
liberated  Africans  settled  here  /  have  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  nor  do 
I  believe  they  would  work  half  as  well  in  any  other  way,  unless  the 

GREATEST   CRUELTY    SHOULD    BE    EXERCISED   TOWARDS    THEM. 

''  My  opinion  on  this  subject,  is  formed  from  facts  collected  during 
an  actual  residence  in  each  of  the  settlements  of  liberated  Africans,  of 
from  one  to  three  weeks ;  and  I  shall  merely  state  those  facts,  as  I 
consider  them  better  than  any  reasoning. 

*'  The  number  of  frame  nouses  with  stone  foundations,  and  also 
stone  houses,  has  increased  in  all  the  villages^  particularly  the  mountain 
one^  of  Gloucester  and  Regent,  three  sold  during  the  last  three  years. 
At  Wellington,  there  are  seven  stone  houses  nearly  finished,  all  begun 
durin?  the  last  two  years.  The  owners  of  these  habitations,  which 
cost  them  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  .dollars,  have  all  acquired 
the  means  of  so  permanently  establishing  themselves  by  free  l(J)our 
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and  industry.  They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  diicharged 
soldiers  from  the  fourth  West  India  regiment,  landed  from  the  ships 
here  after  capture,  and  merely  given  a  lot  of  ground  and  rations  (or  a 
time,  and  they  became  masons,  carpenters,  coopers,  smiths  and  farmers. 
One  liberated  African,  who  has  an  excellent  stone  house  at  Wellington, 
made,  by  [selling]  ocbroes,  (a  vegetable  much  esteemed  here,  and  very 
scarce  in  the  drys,)  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  following  year  as 
much.  Another  is  indebted,  for  his  improved  habitation,  to  successful 
crops  of  Indian  com;  and  another  to  a  laborious  though  profitable  spe- 
culation in  lime  burning. 

"  Regent  and  Wellington  are  the  most  populous  and  the  richest  of 
any  of  the  settlements.  Regent  consists  entirely  of  liberated  Africans, 
no  discharged  soldiers  ever  having  been  located  there.  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  manager,  pointed  out  to  me,  after  church  one  Sunday  morning, 
nearly  thirty  people  who  possessed  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  population  of  Reeent  exceeds  thirteen  hundred,  and  they  have  from 
three  to  four  hundred  communicants ;  the  congregations  are  well  con- 
ducted, and  particularly  neatly  dressed  in  the  European  fashion. 

'*  The  markets  at  Freetown  are  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
almost  exclusively  by  the  mountain  villages ;  and  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred men,  women,  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  Gloucester  town,  with  the  produce  of  their  farms  and  gardens. 
This  is  also  entirely  the  reward  of  their  own  industry  and  perseverance, 
for  not  the  least  instruction  on  this  important  branch  of  labour  have  they 
ever  received. 

"  In  the  low  lands  to  the  eastward  along  the  sides  of  the  Bunce  River, 
and  the  different  creeks  from  Allen's  Town  to  Waterloo,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Calmont  Creek,  rice  might  be  grown  in  any  quantity,  had 
the  inhabitants  capital  and  a  certain  market  for  their  produce.  The 
cultivation  of  rice  in  any  quantity  requires  continual  attention  and 
labour;  a  few  of  the  most  productive  nee  grounds  that  I  have  seen, 
the  best  of  them  upon  a  very  small  scale,  were  generally  partnership 
farms. 

"  African  rice  has  been  considered  the  best  in  the  world:  the  con- 
sumption here  is  enormous,  probably  exceeding  six  hundred  tons  an- 
nually. The  profits  arising  from  this,  are  obtained  by  the  traders  from 
Manaingo,  Sherbro*,  Rio  Pongos  and  Porto  Logo,  which  the  merchant 
at  Freetown  finds  wonderfully  profitable,  as  they  carry  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  value  in  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  their  stores. 

"  Cotton  mi^ht  also  be  cultivated  with  less  labour  than  rice :  it  grows 
wild,  of  three  kinds,  white,  brown  and  pink ;  the  first  is  excellent. 

*'  Indigo  cannot  be  kept  under  without  difficulty;  it  grows  sponta- 
neously and  m  great  quantities ;  the  quality  is  proverbially  good. 

''  Ginger  has  been  tried  with  great  success,  and  large  crops  may  next 
year  be  expected ;  it  yields  about  sixty  for  one,  and  is  particularly  fine 
and  highly  flavoured,  but  for  want  of  instruction  they  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  peeling  and  preparing  it  for  European  markets.  All 
these  articles  might  with  encouragement  be  raised  by  liberated  Africans, 
to  any  extent 

''  I  trust  it  will  appear  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
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thftt  by  nMature»  now  in  op«ratioD,  the  advantages  arising  from  which 
cannot  yet  be  AiUy  developed,  i^  very  considerable  decrease  will  be  found 
in  the  expenses  of  the  Africans  liberated  on  this  coast ;  while  at  the 
same  time  their  comforts  and  general  improvement  will  be  in  the  inverse 
ratio.  By  substituting  money  instead  of  rations,  according  to  a  plan 
adopted  by  the  present  Governor,  by  which  every  liberated  African 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  receives  threepence  per  day  in  money,  a  circu- 
lation of  specie  will  be  created  in  the  villages,  which  never  before 
existed,  and  which  must  be  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  excite 
competition  by  encouraging  industry. 

*'  The  Government  allowance,  however,  is  never  to  be  extended  beyond 
six  months,  except  in  very  particular  cases  of  sickness  or  inability  to 
labour. 

'^  Rewards  ore  intended  to  be  given  to  the  different  managers  or  other 
cultivators,  who  shall  produce  at  the  ensuing  crop-gathering  the  largest 
quantity  of  coffee  or  ginger  of  good  quality ;  and  minor  rewards  will 
also  be  given  for  the  best  crop  of  articles  in  more  general  cultivation. 

'^  Markets  are  established  in  every  village ;  and  the  schoolmasters 
and  managers  attend  with  the  liberated  A^cans  on  government  allow- 
ance, when  their  purchases  are  made  of  the  smaller  cultivators,  whose 
wives  attend  with  the  several  productions  of  their  farms,  and  receive 
fmyment  on  the  spot  in  money,  when  it  afterwards  circulates  in  the 
village,  where  there  is  generally  from  one  to  four  shops.  Formerly  all 
the  necessaries  were  supplied  by  sonie  merchants  in  Freetown,  and 
often  by  those  who  were  not  merchants,  who  collected  their  stock  from 
small  farmers,  and  paid  fbr  it  in  goods  and  merchandize ;  they  then 
sold  to  the  liberated  African  department  wholesale,  with  a  oonsidierable 
profit,  and  the  money  paid  in  Freetown  in  a  government  bill  or  other- 
wise was  sent  out  of  the  colony. 

**  Specie  during  the  last  year  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  ciroulation  in 
liberated  AiVican  villages ;  now  it  is  abundant,  and  a  regular  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  property." 

Again,  says  Col.  Denham,  writing,  on  the  15th  Nov.  1827,  from  tho 
village  of  Kent : — 

**  I  write  this  from  Kent,  our  western  settlement  on  Cape  ShiUMiigy 
where  I  have  been,  and  at  the  Banana  Islands,  for  the  last  twenty  days. 

*^  The  western  villages  have  always  laboured  under  considerable 
disadvantages,  from  their  distance  from  Freetown,  hitherto  the  only 
market  where  they  could  find  purchasers  for  their  produce ;  they  have 
therefore  grown  little  moro  than  was  requisite  for  their  own  support 
But  by  trading  with  the  Sherbro',  and  by  the  money  circulated  during 
OtkB  erection  of  the  Government  buildings,  they  have  nevertheless  ac- 
quired the  means  of  purchasing  clothing  and  other  comforts,  which 
enable  them  to  make  a  very  creditable  appearance.  During  the  time  I 
remained  at  Kent,  we  had  an  abundance  of  every  thing  at  a  small  ex- 
pepse,  milk,  eggs,  fowls,  fish  and  mutton  daily ;  and  a  wild  bullock 
ftom  the  Bananas  gave  us  the  finest  beef  imaginable.  Yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  oohroes  and  cocoa  roots  are  in  abundance,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  the  people  located  here  are  in  want  of.     I  never  saw  any 
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?tUtf6  id  «illMlr  Sptia  or  Porti^  where  every  requiiite  for  an  E&gliih- 
man's  comfort  could  be  so  easily  obtained. 

*'  George's  Towti  of  which  I  laid  the  foutidation  t tOAe»  or  rather  okty, 
when  I  first  visited  Cape  Shilling,  is  rising  fast. 

^'  The  people  appeared  highly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  regular 
oommonication  with  Waterloo  by  land ;  and  in  two  months  I  expeot 
the  road  from  Kent  to  that  now  bustling  town  of  business,  will  be  open 
and  passable  for  horses,  which  it  never  yet  has  been.  The  Kent 
people  promise  to  supply  the  market  there  with  goats,  sheep  and  dried 
fish ;  articles  the  Waterloo  people  procure  from  Freetown  at  a  high 
price.  This  road  will,  with  a  wooden  bridge  twenty*eight  feet  wide^  be 
made  entirely  by  liberated  Africans,  receiving  Government  allowance, 
and  be  no  additional  expense  to  the  public. 

''  The  produce  of  the  Banana  Islands  has  much  increased  this  yeari 
the  north  side  is  covered  with  rice  farms  nearly  fit  to  cut;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  ton  will  be  housed  after  the 
harvest.  Dublin,  at  present  the  only  village,  is  on  the  south  side  ol 
the  largest  island.  At  the  extreme  west  is  a  small  and  very  fertile 
isUnd  with  many  palm  trees  growing  thereon;  it  has  two  very  safe 
bays,  and  good  anchorage  for  canoes  and  boats  or  even  small  vessels, 
Ob  the  north  side  of  this  island  is  the  best  fishing  all  along  the  coast ; 
and  here  I  found  a  few  Sherbro'  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
it,  and  after  remaining  sufficient  time  to  catch  and  dry  as  much  fish  as 
their  canoes  would  hold,  of  starting  for  Freetown  to  sell  their  cargoes. 
A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  *•  Mieux '  it  seems,  resided  for  three 
years  on  this  island,  but  finding  he  had  no  chance  of  prosecuting  his 
trade  in  slaves,  he  suddenly  departed  with  his  few  followers,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  suffered  a  day's  illness,  and  bis  goats  have  become  a  formi- 
dable flock  and  enjoy  the  whole  range  of  the  island.  Here  I  have  de- 
termined on  making  a  settlement  with  forty  liberated  Africans  and  six 
discharged  soldiers,  with  one  serjeant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
prosper;  their  trade  in  dried  fish,  palm  and  nut  oil,  will  the  first  year 
furnish  them  with  sufficient  to  stock  their  farms.  The  Carolina  rice, 
after  three  years'  growth,  has  yielded  seven  or  eight  to  one ;  in  these 
islands  the  quality  is  superior  to  any  thing  I  can  purchase  in  Freetown, 
and  as  my  principal  food  is  rice,  I  may  be  allowed  some  judgment  in 
estimating  its  vaiue.  Carolina  rice  is  not  now  to  be  procured  in  the 
colony^  and  if  two  or  three  ton  could  be  sent  here,  it  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable as  seed.  This  island  is  divided  from  the  larger  one  by  a  deep 
channel,  through  which  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  can  at  all  times 
pass ;  and,  wiUi  ^our  permission,  I  have  named  it  ^ Hay's  Island.**' 

**  It  is  difiicult  at  the  (Mesent  moment,  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
expectation  of  His  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  this  colony; 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  however  encumbered  it  may  be  with  rock,  will 
certainly  Aimish  the  present  population  with  an  abundance  of  food, 
and  as  Uiey  increase  in  intelligence  they  will  improve  the  quality  as  well  af 
the  Quantity  of  their  crops.  This,  time  will  effect,  as  it  is  natural  they 
should  cultivate  those  articles  they  find  out  by  experience  to  be  the  most 
profitable.  The  population  of  the  peninsula  will,  m  addition  to  the  trade 
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with  the  interior,  always  cause  a  very  great  demand  for  English  goods, 
and  all  articles  of  general  merchandize. 

"  /  k7iow  nothing  of  what  may  be  the  capabilities  of  the  negro 
vassal,  but  I  am  sure  the  free  negro,  either  in  his  own  country  or  in 
any  other  where  bondage  has  never  existed,  is  as  sensible  of  rights  and 
privileges  and  as  ready  to  defend  them  as  any  white  man  in  existence, 
and  I  defy  any  man  to  show  any  instance  among  negroes  in  this  state, 
of  that  natural  dislike  to  whites  which  has  been  reported  and  acknow' 
(edged  as  a  fact  by  theorists  and  West  Indians;  on  the  contrary,  the 
white  man  is  always  looked  up  to  as  their  superior,  their  protector  and 
their  friend,  whenever  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  so  considered. 

^*  These  setUeroents  were,  from  what  cause  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
always  considered  unhealthy,  and  the  quarterly  visit  often  neglected,  or 
when  performed,  hurried  over  in  forty-eight  hours.  By  setting  the 
example,  and  by  taking  clerks  with  me,  sending  a  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture and  cool  light  eatables  and  drinkables  to  the  managers*  houses,  I 
now  always  find  my  table  as  full  as  I  wish  it,  one  or  two  days  during 
my  stay.  Soldiers  and  senators  from  Freetown  now  visit  the  moun- 
tains with  great  pleasure,  and  will  put  up  with  a  mattrass  at  the  hotel, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  for  twenty-four  hours." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  dated  from  Chariotte,  in  the  Mountain 
District,  December  3,  1827,  Colonel  Denham  thus  writes : 

**  1  have  now  taken  up  my  abode  here,  for  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  see  what  improvement  we  have  in  the  crops,  which  are  fast  ripening, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  number  of  acres  which  were  clear^ 
and  settled  on  in  the  spring  of  last  year  during  my  stay  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  persons  there  located  have  all  their  houses  built,  and  their 
lots  fenced  in,  with  a  farm  sufficiently  stocked  with  vegetables  to  sup- 
port themselves ;  and  in  very  few  instances  has  the  Government  allow- 
ance of  threepence  per  day  been  continued  beyond  the  six  months  from 
the  day  of  their  arrival.  The  old  settlers  have  considerably  improved 
the  appearance  of  their  habitations  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  farms ; 
and  the  money  circulated  in  the  villages,  in  consequence  of  the  Govern- 
ment allowance  being  paid  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  the  money  allowed 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  has  done  infinite  good  ;  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  attended  the  market,  on  Saturday,  at  Regent ;  both 
beef  and  mutton  were  to  be  bought,  and  almost  every  necessary  article 
of  consumption  for  a  decent  family  in  any  country. 

"  By  the  means  now  pursued  the  inhabitants  will,  in  time,  acquire 
capital,  which  I  conceive  they  would  readily  embark  in  any  plausible 
speculation ;  and  they  would  now  be  more  inclined  to  make  trial  of  agri- 
culture, from  the  losses  many  of  them  (particularly  the  discharged 
soldiers)  have  met  with  in  attempting  to  trade  with  the  natives  at  Port 
Logo  and  other  places  on  the  rivers. 

'*  The  whole  of  the  mountain  district  is  particularly  adapted  for 
coffee  plantations.  We  have,  probably,  within  two  miles  of  where  I  am 
DOW  writing,  in  small  plantations,  four  thousand  plants,  two  thousand  of 
which  bear  coffee. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  belief  among  the  Maroons  and  settlers,  that 
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Great  Britain  was  about  to  abandon  the  colony,  many  applications  have 
been  made  to  me  for  advice  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  difierent  parcels 
of  land  and  houses  which  were  offered  for  sale  ;  and  three  of  the  most 
monied  Maroons  in  the  colony  wished  to  make  a  trial  of  preparing  in  - 
digo,  could  sufficient  information  have  been  collected  from  the  men 
employed  by  Mr.  Giles,  whose  indigo  was  exceedingly  good,  as  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  it.  It  would  bring  here  from  the  merchants  five 
shillings  per  pound,  so  good  an  opinion  have  they  of  the  quality  of  that 
which  Mr.  Giles  produced  as  a  sample. 

*'  The  attendance  of  free  children  bom  here  (a  most  interesting  part 
of  the  population)  at  daily  instruction,  has  of  late  greatly  increased. 
The  very  striking  superiority  of  intellect  possessed  by  the  children  born 
in  the  colony,  when  compared  with  those  landed  from  the  slave  ships, 
is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  manifest  to  every  the  most  common  observer 
on  entering  a  school.  The  parents  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  same 
country  ;  and  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  advantages  enjoyed  hj 
the  former  in  having  received  something  of  that  early  instruction,  both 
moral  and  religious,  which  is  so  necessary  to  predispose  the  mind  to 
profit  by  a  more  extended  education.  Trifling  indeed  as  that  instruction 
has  been,  the  happy  results  are  clearly  to  be  observed.  This  class  of 
children  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  age,  many  having  also 
reached  their  tenth  year,  and  with  proper  cultivation  may  be  reckoned 
on  as  likely  to  become  useful  members  of  society ;  for  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  infants  of  the  present  race  will  be  the  workmen  of  the  next. 

'*  A  plan  of  instruction  has  been  commenced  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Davy,  a  very  respectable,  unaffected  and  benevolent  servant  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  is,  I  think,  particularly  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  African  dispositions.  I  have  remained  in  his  school 
during  the  hours  of  instruction,  with  infinite  satisfaction  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made  with  the  free  children  in  the  settlement  where  he 
resides,  (Bathurst,)  in  less  than  three  months,  is  really  surprising.  So 
much  do  I  approve  of  the  system,  and  so  indefatigable  is  Mr.  Davy  m 
all  works  of  usefulness,  that  1  have  placed  the  two  senior  classes  of  the 
schools  of  Regent  and  Charlotte,  neither  of  them  more' than  one  mile 
distant,  under  his  charge ;  and  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  six 
sets  of  the  apparatus  for  instructing  children  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wil* 
dtrspiny  which  is  now  practised  in  the  infant  schools  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  could  be  sent  out  here  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
No  better  plan  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  devised  for  the  improvement 
and  comfort  of  the  rising  generation,  in  this  as  well  as  others  of  His 
Majesty's  colonies,  than  teaching  generally  upon  this  principle.  I  am 
from  observation  convinced,  that  children,  after  they  can  speak,  are 
never  too  young  to  learn.  Vice  will  fructify  early  in  the  infant  mind, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  virtue  will  do  the  same. 

''  This  system  of  education  would  be  so  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  tastes  of  African  children,  combining  as  it  does  amusement  with  in- 
struction, that  with,  or  even  without  a  few  respectable  English  teachers, 
I  have  no  doubt  it*s  adoption  here  would  considerably  lessen  the  number 
of  those  lamented  cases  of  early  depravity  which  have  of  late  appeared 
in  this  colony." 
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Again»  oo  the  dlit  December,  1827»  he  says : — 
''  I  hope  there  is  as  little  doubt  of  our  improved  state»  as  there  is  of 
the  very  g:reat  diminutbo  in  our  expense.    Underneath  you  will  see  the 
annual  expenditure  for  liberated  Africans  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1824,  and  the  number  landed  in  each  year  from  the  prifees : — 
Number  Landed.  Expenditure* 

1824:— 1,530  -  -  -  .  £.31,179  18  - 
1825:— 2,337  .  -  -  -  18,201  12  6 
1826:— 2,727  -  -  -  .  17,755  16  5 
1827:— 2,857     -        •        -        -         10,983     7     - 

**  The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Campbell,  manager  of  the 
western  district,  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  increase  of  produce 
this  year  on  the  Banana  Islands." 

Colonel  Denham*s  latest  communication  is  dated  14th  May,  1828. 
He  had  just  then  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Fernando 
Po,  where  he  appears  to  have  caught  the  disease  which  cut  him  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  benevolent  and  useful  career. 

''  It  is  my  intention,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  villaffe  shall  have  a 
town  and  country  lot  of  their  own,  granted  to  them  by  the  end  of  next 
spring,  upon  the  same  plan  that  has  been  pursued  at  York  and  the 
Bananas.  This  work  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Pyne  and  Mr.  White» 
during  my  absence,  in  consequence  of  directions  left  by  me  with  the 
former  gentleman  previous  to  my  departure." 

*'  Numbers  of  the  liberated  Africans  have  been  hitherto,  and  probably 
will  always  remain,  labourers,  and  although  not  the  least  useful  members 
of  the  community,  yet  their  land  remains  neglected  and  uncleared,  pro« 
bably  encircled  by  well-cultivated,  productive  plantations,  whilst  they 
are  residing  in  Freetown  or  working  at  the  timber  factories  in  the  river. 
This  is  an  evil  which  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  remedy,  for  a  time,  as 
these  men  have  already  received  the  land  in  perpetuity.  Our  present 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  grant  country  lots  according  to  the  following 
scale : — three  acres  to  a  single  man,  four  and  a  half  for  a  married  man, 
and  half  an  acre  additional  for  each  child  above  two  years  of  age.  And 
these  grants  are  only  to  be  made  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages,  as  have  already  built  habitations  on  their  town  lots, 
where  they  also  reside  ;  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  the  persons  on 
the  list  of  communicants,  obtained  from  the  resident  missionary  clergy- 
man, are  to  be  first  put  in  possession  of  land,  henceforth  to  be  consi*- 
dered  as  their  own.  You  will  please  to  observe,  that  all  the  comforts  of 
the  liberated  African's  cottage,  (and  his  shelves  give  proof  of  a  desire 
for  them,)  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  yams,  cassada, 
cocoa  root,  sugar-cane,  and  such  articles  as  his  farm  will  produce ;  he 
has  as  yet  no  idea  of  manuring  the  land,  or  in  any  way  improving  the 
soil,  beyond  turning  over  the  straw  of  his  produce  and  letting  it  lie  fal- 
low, when  the  crops  fail  him,  for  a  while. 

"  On  my  first  visiting  their  locations,  I  found  the  industrious  African, 
a  creature  not  so  rare  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  imagine,  with  two 
and  sometimes  three  pieees  of  land,  of  from  two  to  tliree  acres,  cleared 
by  himself,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  village,  which  he 
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oultivmted  aheraatel  j.  This  I  did  not  discourage ;  but,  with,  a  caution 
that  fueh  land  could  only  be  held  by  him  od  sufferance,  promised  the 
temporary  occupation  of  any  portion  that  he  might  clear  of  the  bush. 
The  number  ofacres  that  have  been  cleared  by  this  means  in  the  im* 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  and  some  other  of  the  nearest 
villages,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
in  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  last  twelve  months/' 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Denham,  the  task  of  reportmg,  on  the  state 
of  the  liberated  Africans,  devolved  first  on  Mr.  Smart,  and  subse* 
queatly  on  Major  Ricketts.  Mr.  Smart  on  the  10th  September  1828, 
speaks  of  those  recently  landed  as  ^  well  taken  care  of,"  and  that  they 
''seem  to  woric  cheer&Uy  and  willingly,"  and  on  the  11th  October 
182S,  adds  "  I  do  feel  confident  that  if  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  late  Colonel  Denham  were  strictly  followed  up,  great  advancement 
in  the  grand  objects  of  the  government  would  be  the  result ;  as  nothing 
can  be  done  without  strict  adherence  to  his  suggestions  as  to  making 
the  liberated  Africans  feel  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ^om  industry  and 
labour  in  clearing  and  cultivating  land."  In  these  views  Major  Ricketts 
concurs.  On  the  27th  March  1829  the  Major  tlius  addresses  Mr.  Hay : — > 

''  — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  16th  November  last,  which  I  received  while  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
of  the  distant  villages  where  I  had  gone  for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  instruct  the  liberated  Africans  in  the  culture  of  exportable 
produce,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  it;  and  1  have  great  hopes,  from  the  disposition 
already  evinced,  that  a  large  quantity  will  be  brought  to  market  this 
year  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure  seeds  and  plants. 

^  The  liberated  Africans  at  the  different  villages  appear  happy ;  Wei* 
lington  and  Waterioo  are  improving  fast  in  respectability.  At  the  for- 
mer place,  they  are  building  by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants,  a 
good  sized  church  and  market-house  of  stone,  and  a  number  of  private 
stone  buildings  are  springing  up.  Waterloo  and  Hastings  labour  under 
great  disadvantages,  from  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Freetown  bavmg 
been  carried  away  by  the  last  rains.  This,  however,  must  be  remedied^ 
if  possible,  in  some  manner,  before  the  ensuing  rains,  for  the  safety  of 
the  lives  of  the  passengers,  many  of  whom  are  strangors  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  trading  to  the  colony.  The  manager  at  Has- 
tings is  endeavouring  to  erect  new  bridges,  with  the  workmen  and 
others  of  the  village,  who  give  labour  and  furnish  materials  gratis :  but 
this  ob^t  cannot  be  accomplished  without  some  little  expense  to  go*- 
vemnent  for  the  necessary  iron  work  and  nails. 

**  I  have  not  long  returned  from  York  and  the  Bananas.  At  the  for- 
mer place,  a  few  stone  houses  have  been  completed,  and  others  in 
progress  of  building  by  the  disbanded  soldiers  located  there.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  why  the  Bananas,  the  finest  land  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked.  1  have  located  150  liberated 
Africans  on  them,  and  intend  to  settle  there  as  many  more.'" 

Again  on  the  30th  June  1829,  he  thus  writes: — 

**  As  the  liberated  Africans  are  delivered  over  to  the  department  by 
the  Mixed  Connmssion  Courts,  the  boys  and  giris  above  a  certain  agt 
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are  apprenticed  out,  and  the  men  are  sent  to  the  different  villages  and 
located  on  the  sides  of  the  road ;  each  man  receiving  a  chain  and  a  half 
in  front  and  about  seven  in  the  rear.  He  is  first  instructed  in  the  method 
of  building  his  house,  and  afterwards  in  preparing  and  cultivating  the 
ground,  so  that  he  may  be  provided  with  sufficient  sustenance  at  the 
period  when  the  allowance  granted  by  government  ceases.  The  system 
which  is  now  pursued,  of  requiring  the  newly  imported  Africans  to  com- 
bine and  assist  each  other,  during  the  time  they  are  supported,  in  com^ 
pleting  their  houses  and  cultivating  the  grounds,  is  conducive  to  much 
good,  as  they  are  enabled  more  sp^ily  to  provide  for  themselves ;  and 
dius  the  two  pence  per  diem"  (it  was  at  first  three  pence  a  day  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reduced  to  two  pence)  '*  for  six  months,  with  the 
clothing,  cooking  utensils  and  agricultural  implements,  given  to  them 
when  first  located,  are  found  as  yet  quite  adequate  to  their  wants,  and 
no  further  pecuniary  assistance  is  afterwards  required  by  them  from 
government. 

"  The  country  on  each  side  of  the  road  between  the  villages,  by  its 
being  cleared  and  cultivated  as  before  described,  assumes  a  cheerful 
appearance  and  affords  means  of  judging  of  the  improvements  the  peo- 
ple are  making  in  habits  of  industry. 

**  The  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  in  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  old  established  villages,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the 
lands  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  has  induced  me  to  make  a  selection  of 
two  pieces  of  unoccupied  ground  near  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  and  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Freetown,  where  I  have  formed  two  villages 
capable  of  settling  eight  hundred  families.  Their  situation  being  so 
contiguous  to  the  capital,  and  consequently  within  range  of  frequent 
inspection,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  means  afforded  the  new 
settlers  by  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  advantage  which  they 
possess  of  fishing  in  two  deep  bays  on  each  side  of  the  points  of  land 
upon  which  the  villages  are  formed,  that  great  progress  will  be  made  by 
them  in  industry.  Although  these  places  have  been  but  recently 
formed,  and  the  individuals  composing  the  inhabitants  rescued  from 
the  holds  of  slave  ships  but  a  few  months  back,  many  of  (hem  are  in 
the  possession  of  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  on  Sundays  appear 
cleanly  attired. 

<<  In  those  villages  where  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  West  India 
regiments  and  Royal  African  corps  are  settled,  the  inhabitants  generally 
derive  eminent  benefit  from  the  pensions  being  paid  on  the  spot,  and  by 
the  constant  circulation  of  money :  several  have  established  shops  for 
retailing  merchandize,  and  others  who  have  been  provident  have  built 
comfortable  stone  and  frame  houses.  This  disposition  and  spirit  for 
improvement  is  most  apparent  at  Wellington,  York,  Hastings  and 
Waterloo. 

'*  Several  of  the  liberated  Africans,  who  have  obtained  lots  of  land  in 
Freetown,  have  built,  and  are  now  in  progress  of  building,  good  houses. 
These  are  principally  mechanics  and  hawkers  of  merchandize.  Many 
of  the  liberated  Africans  and  disbanded  soldiers  employ  themselves  in 
the  burning  of  lime,  sawing  of  boards,  cutting  shingles  and  clap  boards, 
all  of  which  are  carried  for  miles  frotn  the  spot  where  they  ^re  prepared 
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to  their  villages,  and  from  thence  either  brought  to  Freetown  by  land,  or 
by  water  in  canoes  which  are  kept  and  hired  out,  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  liberated  Africans  residing  in  the  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  or  on  the  sea  coast.  In  return  for  these  articles  they  gene- 
rally receive  cash  which  is  not  kept  dormant,  for  with  that  they  pur« 
chase  cattle  from  the  natives  trading  to  the  colony,  and  taking  them  to 
the  country  villages  where  there  is  excellent  pasture,  they  are  fattened 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  market,  and  a  profit  of  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent  is  realized  by  this  species  of  industry.  Pigs  and  poultry  are 
raised  in  the  villages,  and  the  market  of  Freetown  receives  from  them 
an  ample  supply  daily  of  this  kind  of  stock,  as  well  as  of  eggs  and 
country  vegetables,  consisting  of  ochra,  yavas,  spinnage  and  cocoa-tops, 
also  yams,  cassada,  cocoa,  Indian-corn,  ground-nuts,  pine-apples, 
sugar-cane,  fire  wood,  salt,  grass,  &c.;  the  value  of  these  articles  may 
be  estimated  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  labouring  man  can  go  into 
the  market  and  purchase  as  much  food  for  a  penny  halfpenny  as  will 
suffice  for  two  meals.  Some  of  the  persons  supplying  the  market  are 
known  to  travel  from  Waterloo  and  Hastings,  the  former  being  twenty- 
two  and  the  latter  sixteen  miles  from  Freetown,  carrying  their  produce 
in  baskets  on  their  he^ds ;  this  kind  of  industry  clearly  manifests  the 
desire  the  liberated  Africans  have  to  labour  voluntarily,  to  enable  them, 
by  honest  means,  to  become  possessed  of  those  luxuries  which  they  see 
their  more  wealthy  brethren  enjoying. 

''  The  police  of  the  villages  is  administered  by  the  liberated  Africans, 
each  settlement  being  allowed  from  eight  to  ten  special  constables  and 
two  constables  paid  by  the  government.  The  managers,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  Church  Missionary  society  perform  the  duties  of 
magistrate,  commissioner  of  the  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
and  coroner,  and  one  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  hearing  of  cases 
of  a  trifiing  nature  ;  those  of  serious  consequence  are  investigated  im- 
mediately on  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  individuals  autho- 
rized to  take  cognizance  of  them. 

"  The  liberated  Africans  have  given  evident  proof  of  their  affection 
for  the  laws  as  they  are  administered^  by  the  interest  they  shew  in  im- 
plicitly obeying  them;  and  when  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  adopt 
local  regulations  particularly  affecting  them,  they  have  cheerfully  con- 
formed to  them.  By  an  act  for  keeping  in  repair  the  roads  and  bridges, 
every  adult  male  in  the  colony  is  bound  to  give  six  days  labour  gra-' 
tuitously,  and  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  are  enforced  about  the 
latter  end  of  November,  when  the  liberated  Africans  come  forward, 
leaving  probably  their  daily  work,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  their  employ- 
er's displeasure,  to  give  the  assistance  which  they  are  called  upon  for. 

**  The  numerous  factories  established  by  the  merchants  up  this  and 
the  adjacent  rivers,  for  the  purchase  of  the  teak  timber  cut  by  the 
natives,  are  partly  worked  by  the  liberated  Africans  apprenticed  to  those 
persons ;  and  so  very  useful  are  they  found  in  the  rafting  and  cutting 
the  timber,  and  sawing  boards  and  scantling,  that  many  of  them  are 
receiving  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  month  with  food  and  clothing. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship  (three  years)  they 
are  delivered  over  to  the  department  and  settled,  without  anv  expense  to 
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gorernment,  in  the  villages ;  but  many  prefer  remaining  at  the  factories 
to  labour  for  wages. 

''  In  the  large  villages,  where  the  liberated  Africans  have  the  tKLvan- 
tage  qf  a  resident  clergyman,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  has  been  eminently  displdyed,  and  by  the  exertion  and  as- 
siduity of  the  Church  missionaries,  numbers  of  unfortunate  beings, 
labouring  under  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism  when  landed  in 
this  colony,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  now  rendered 
comfortable  and  happy  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

*'  The  schools  for  the  admission  of  children  born  in  the  colony  are 
still  progressively  improving,  and  the  parents  evince  an  anxious  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  obtaining  useful 
instruction  for  their  children. 

'*  The  whole  of  the  newly  imported  Africans  (males)  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  ai^  supplied  with  the  following  articles  from  the  stores  of 
the  department,  on  their  being  located.'' 

Then  after  enumerating  the  articles,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  thirty 
shillings,  he  adds, 

''  The  above  estimated  amount,  with  the  six  months  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  allowance  of  twopence  per  diem,  includes,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  entire  expense  each  male  adult  is  to  His  Majesty'^ 
Government;  making,  altogether,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  nineteeti 
shillings  and  tenpence  farthing.  It  has.  not  been  found  requisite,  since 
I  assumed  the  government,  to  extend  the  allowance  to  men  beyond  the 
period  before  mentioned,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  indi-^ 
viduals  have  been  either  from  age  or  infirmity  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves." 

The  number  of  invalids  in  all  the  villages  who  received  2d.  per  day, 
at  the  time  of  this  last  despatch,  (June  30,  1829,)  was  only  fifty-three, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  persons  blinded  by  ophthalmia  on  board  the 
slave  ships  from  which  they  had  been  rescued.  In  the  various  hos- 
pitals were  seventy-three  sick,  receiving  3d,  per  day.  About  800 
adults,  recently  landed,  were  receiving  2d,  a  day  each,  till  the  period  of 
six  months  in  the  case  of  men,  and  three  months  in  the  case  of  women, 
should  expire ;  and  for  500  children  at  school,  1  ^d,  per  day  was  paid. 

But  if  such  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  willing  industry  of  the 
liberated  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  it  may  be  asked  whence  has  the  im. 
pression  arisen  of  their  inaptitude  to  voluntary  labour,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  among  them  some  compulsory  process  for  enforcing 
industry?  The  question  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  answer.  It 
has  arisen  partly  from  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  hostile  partizans, 
and  partly  from  a  somewhat  unfair  report,  on  this  particular  point,  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1825,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  libe- 
rated captives  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  this  report  (printed  for  the  House  of 
Commons  7th  May,  1827,  No.  312,)  an  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  favour  of'*  a  mild  and  well  regulated  system  of  coerced 
labour,"  as  being  the  most  effectual  mode  of  inducing  among  the  libe- 
rated Africans  steady  habits  of  industry  in  agricultural  pursuits,"  (p.  55,) 
and  they  add,  (p.  56,)  that,  '<  without  some  such  system,  it  is  much  to 
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be  feared  that  it  will  be  fouDd  impracticable  to  induce  any  considwable 
number  of  Ibe  adult  liberated  Africans,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  toil,  to 
improve  their  condition  beyond  what  they  are  at  present  led  to  do  by 
their  own  idea  of  comfort,  which  includes  little  more  than  an  abundance 
of  food  and  sufficient  skelter  from  the  weather.  Even  if  the  habits  or 
inclinations  of  this  class  were  such  as  to  incite  thetn  to  more  extensive 
cnttivation,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  for  this  purpose,  some  capital 
is  requisite,  and  this  they  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme  unfairness  of  such  a 
statement.  The  Commissioners  assume  that  the  liberated  Africans  require 
coercion ;  and  yet  they  admit,  that  without  such  coercion,  they  have 
ahready  ftilfilled  their  own  ideas  of  comfort  in  the  abundance  of  food, 
and  in  shelter  from  the  weather,  including,  we  presume,  a  comfortable 
dwelling  and  adequate  clothing.  Now,  supposing  that  it  could  be  truly 
affirmed  of  the  peasantry  of  England,  that  by  their  labour,  they  were  in  the 
regular  enjoyment  of  abundance  of  food  and  of  shelter  from  the  wea- 
ther, what  should  we  say  to  the  statesman  who  should  recommend  as  a 
measure  of  just,  humane,  and  warrantable  policy,  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  system  of  coercion  in  order  both  '*  to  induce  artificial 
wants,"  and  *'  to  stimulate  them  to  that  degree  of  agricultural  industry 
which  may  supply  the  means  of  gratifying  such  wants  by  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  havbg  exchangeable  value  in  other  countries?"  (p. 56). 
What,  we  ask,  would  be  said  to  such  a  proposal  ?  Should  we  not  revolt 
from  it  as  utterly  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  just  and  politic  legisla- 
tion; nay,  as  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights  of 
private  judgment  and  individual  conduct ;  as  no  better  than  a  slightly 
modified  system  of  actual  slavery  ?  What,  all  the  members  of  any  com* 
munity  •*  having  food,"  nay  **  abundance"  of  food  and  "  raiment,"  and 
shelter  too,  may  they  not  be  allowed  '^  therewith  to  be  content'*  ?  In 
Europe,  nay,  in  England,  we  should  say,  that  if  this  could  be  truly  pre- 
dicated of  our  peasantry,  their  lot  would  b^  an  enviable  one.  But  this 
will  not  do  for  Sierra  Leone.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former,  however,  are 
white,  of  the  latter,  unfortunately,  black.  These  last  must  not  be  tried  by 
the  same  standard  of  prosperity  and  comfort  as  the  labouring  classes  id 
Europe,  with  whom  the  political  economist  is  satisfied,  if  they  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  by  their  labour.  No,  the  negroes  must  be  driven  to 
do  more :  they  must  'be  coerced,  first,  that  they  may  feel  wants,  and 
then  that  they  may  gratify  wants  thus  artificially  and  compulsorily 
created,  in  order  to  consume  more  of  our  manufactures.  They  are 
happy,  it  is  true,  and  contented  with  their  present  lot ;  they  have  enough 
to  satisfy  every  craving  of  nature,  without  compulsion.  But  for  the 
disciples  of  the  new  *^  philosophy  of  labour  "  this  is  not  sufficient :  they 
must  be  taught,  by  coercion,  the  luxury  of  digging  cane-holes,  of  maou- 
fieicturing  sugar,  of  pulping  coffee,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  true  point  of 
felicity,  which  is  known  only  by  the  genuine  subjects  of  coerced  labour, 
the  whip-galled  slaves  of  our  plantations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utter  absurdity,  as  well  as  the 
unreasonableness  and  gross  partiality  of  such  views,  as  they  appear  in 
this  report.  And  they  are  the  more  reprehensible,  because  tne  Com- 
missioners admit  that  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  inducements  to  voluntary 
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exertion  had  not  been  fairly  tried  with  the  liberated  Africans  at  Sierra 
Leone.  A  single  fact,  mentioned  by  them  at  p.  71,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  any  material  efibrts  of  agricultural  industry 
among  the  liberated  Africans,  and  throws  the  blame  of  that  absence 
wholly  on  the  Government.  Down  to  the  year  1825,  only  six  grants  of 
land  for  cultivation  had  been  made  to  the  liberated  Africans.  They  had 
been  permitted,  it  is  true,  to  cultivate  unoccupied  land,  but  beyond  the 
grants  to  these  six  individuals,  not  an  acre  of  land,  in  1825,  had  yet 
been  put  into  the  possession,  as  his  property,  of  any  liberated  African. 
**  In  no  instance,"  it  is  further  stated,  at  p.  28,  **  does  it  appear  that 
lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  as  farms.**  What  inducement  could 
there  have  been  therefore  for  these  poor  creatures  to  expend  time  in  cul- 
tivation, beyond  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  under  such*  a  wretched 
and  improvident  system  of  administration,  as  allowed  to  them  no  pro- 
perty in  the  soil,  no  specific  location,  nor  any  tenure  beyond  the  present 
moment  of  occupancy  ? 

But  this  was  not  all.  Not  only  were  no  lands  located  to  them  until 
1827,  but  they  were  absolutely  deprived  of  all  motive  to  exertion,  if  we 
may  believe  the  statement  of  General  Turner,  by  the  improvidence  and 
profusion  of  the  Government.  He  tells  us,  that  they  had  been  receiving, 
m  most  cases,  **  a  gratuitous  maintenance,"  that  "  they  had  been  for 
years  supported  in  idleness  by  the  Government." — Only  imagine  such  a 
course  as  this  to  have  been  pursued  with  the  civilized  peasantry  of  this 
country,  and  what  might  we  expect  to  be  its  general  effect  ?  Would  it 
not  be  the  absence  of  all  exertion?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a 
different  result  in  the  case  of  the  African  just  liberated  from  the  hold  of 
a  slave-ship,  and  whose  new  state  of  enjoyment  into  which  he  has  been 
suddenly  transferred,  is  as  a  paradise  when  compared  with  the  charnel- 
house  from  which  he  has  been  rescued. 

Take  the  account  of  their  state  as  given  by  two  medical  officers  to  the 
Ck>mmissioners.     One  says, 

"  The  principal  contagious  diseases  slaves  bring  with  them  is,  small- 
pox and  craw  craw,  an  inveterate  itch,  and  not  long  ago  a  vessel  arrived 
here  with  a  very  Ixid  ophthalmia  among  the  slaves,  which  had  some 
appearance  of  a  contagious  character,  consequently  the  establishment  of 
a  lazaretto  for  the  reception  of  such  cases  would  be  exceedingly 
beneficial." 

'*  In  such  of  the  slave  vessels  as  I  have  visited,  the  unfortunate  slaves 
were  so  crowded  they  had  not  space  to  lie  down,  nor  any  sort  of  bed- 
ding or  covering  whatsoever ;  the  height  betwixt  decks  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  allow  a  very  moderate  sized  man  to  sit  erect ;  they  would 
appear  to  be  embarked  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  (adults  and 
children)  to  every  ton  the  vessel  registers ;  from  their  exposure  to  all 
sorts  of  weather,  their  crowded  condition,  scanty  fare,  bad  water,  and 
confined  air,  diseases  make  great  inroads  among  them,  particularly 
bowel  complaints  and  a  hectic  marasmus." 

Another  states, 

"  During  the  years  1822  and  1823,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  for  that  particular  duty,  I  visited  most  of  the  slave  vessels  on 
their  arrival,  and  found  the  slaves  in  general  in  a  most  miserable  condi- 
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tion,  in  a  very  crowded  state,  and  from  unavoidable  circumstances  badly 
supplied  with  provisions  and  water,  particularly  as  the  voyage  from  lee- 
ward generally  exceeded  six  weeks.  The  average  of  the  sick  might  be 
about  one  in  five,  but  the  whole  of  them  much  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
immediate  employment ; — the  diseases,  bowel  complaints  and  afilictions 
of  the  lungs; — in  the  children,  irremediable  debiliiv  attended  with 
general  anasarca.  Occasionally  the  small  pox  has  made  its  appearance 
during  the  voyage ;  the  scene  in  those  instances  becomes  too  horrible 
for  description.  I  cannot  however  pass  over  without  notice,  the  kmd- 
ness  with  which  these  poor  wretches  have  been  invariably  treated  by  the 
naval  officers  in  charge,  whose  attention  to  them,  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow,  has  been  unremitting  under  the  most  appalling  cir- 
cumstances."    Papers  of  1830,  No.  57,  p.  87  and  67. 

To  this  testimony  the  Commissioners  add  with  much  feeling,  **  It  is, 
indeed,  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  joy  sometimes  manifested  by  the 
Africans  upon  meeting  with  an  officer  under  whose  charge  they  had 
been  brought  to  the  colony."    Report,  p.  22. 

Now  such  are  the  wretched  materials,  out  of  which  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  has  been  constructed ;  nor  does  the  description  which  has  been 
given,  horrifying  as  it  is,  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  one  half  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  labour.  They  arrive  not  only  debilitated, 
diseased,  and  emaciated,  but  desponding,  dejected,  and  destitute,  naked 
with  not  even  a  rag  to  cover  them,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  without  power  or  inclination  for  exertion.  And  yet  of  these 
wretched  beings,  what  is  the  report  which  is  given  us  in  the  official  docu- 
ments from  which  we  have  made  such  copious  extracts  ?  The  change 
passed  upon  them  would  require  the  strongest  language  duly  to  depict.  It 
is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  a  translation  from  chains  and  dark- 
ness to  light  and  liberty ;  from  a  depth  of  wretchedness  of  which  those 
whose  eyes  have  not  witnessed  it  can  form  no  adequate  conception,  to  a 
state  of  comparative  ease  and  enjoyment,  of  comfort  and  happiness ;  and 
from  barbarism  and  degradation  the  most  complete,  to  civilization  and 
christian  improvement.  Nor  is  it  only  Colonel  Denham  and  Major 
Ricketts  who  bear  their  unequivocal  testimony  to  tliis  gratifying  change ; 
the  Commissioners  themselves  afford  their  reluctant  suffrage  to  the 
same  general  results,  although  the  system  under  which  the  liberated 
Africans  had  been  previously  placed  was  peculiarly  wasteful  and 
defective,  and  they  were,  therefore,  seen  by  those  Commissioners,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extent  and  consolatory  nature  of  this  change, 
which  the  Commissioners  could  not  but  acknowledge,  they  were  still 
dissatisfied.  They  seem  to  have  expected  and  required  of  these  poor 
creatures  absolute  impossibilities.  They  seem  to  have  looked  for  the 
fruits  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  capital,  from  men  who  brought  no- 
thing with  them  into  the  colony  but  their  unnerved  and  tottering  limbs ; 
and  their  naked  and  emaciated  bodies;  and  their  depressed  and  abject 
spirits ; — and  not  finding  those  fruits,  they  pronounce  the  cruel  sentence, 
that  for  them  "  some  mild  coercive  power  is  necessary.'*  (p.  55.)  And 
in  the  very  breath  in  which  they  enunciate  this  mpnstrous  proposition, 
and  condemn  these  rescued  captives  to  the  experimental  process,  recom- 
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mended  by  the  stern  and  unnatural  dogmas  of  the  founders  of  the  ne^ 
school  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Labour,"  we  are  calmly  told,  that  tbe 
more  natural  and  rational  inducement  of  wages  had  not  even  yet  been 
tried  to  excite  their  industry.  The  words  of  the  Commissioners  are 
that,  perhaps,  *'  the  necessity  of  this  coercion  might,  however,  in  some 
degree,  be  avoided,  by  giving  to  the  negroes  daily  wages,  even  of  a 
trifling  amount !  " — In  this  way  may  the  happiness  of  millions  of  our 
feilow-men  be  sacrificed  to  some  hard-hearted  abstraction ;  and  of  such 
stuff  are  Commissioners  sometimes  made !  But  let  us  return  from  this 
digression  to  their  Report. 

The  Commissioners  admit  that  there  is  much  good  soil  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Peninsula,  though  the  more  sterile  land  of  the  mountains  had  been 
injudiciously  selected  for  the  liberated  African*  villages,  thus  subjecting 
these  poor  people  to  additional  and  unnecessary  difficulties,   p.  6,  &c. 

They  admit  also,  that  the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  is  of  Uie  most 
secure  and  commodious  detcnption,  and  *'  gives  to  Freetown  a  great  faci- 
lity for  trade,  possessed  by  few  situations  upon  the  coast,  and  probably 
by  none,  in  an  equal  degree,"  (p.  7.) ;  and  that  **  Freetown,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  enjoys  an  advantage  which  wme  of  the  other 
settlements  possess,  in  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  excellent 
water,'* (p.  105,)  and  has,  besides,''  some  important  advantages  over  the 
other  settlements."  (p.  108.) 

They  farther  admit  a  very  visible  improvement  in  various  classes  of 
the  liegro  population. 

"  The  general  appearance,"  they  observe,  ^*  of  the  Nova  Scotian  set- 
tlers, differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  Sundays  their  dress  is  neat  and  clean,  and  their  general 
deportment  very  respectable.  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  other  coloured  classes  which  compose  the  resident  population  of 
Freetown,  where  great  external  respect  is  paid  to  the  Sabbath."  ib.  p.  13. 

Again : — 

''  From  their  previous  habits  and  manner  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  &f  aroons  "  (exiled  from  Jamaica,  and  in  1800  brought  to 
Sierra  Leone,)  ''  would  bring  with  them  to  the  colony  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  civilised  society,  or  a  taste  for  pursuits  requiring  industry  and 
application.  To  religion  they  seem  to  have  been  utter  strangers,  and 
polygamy  was  prevalent  amongst  them.*  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  surprising  that  their  accession  should  have  been  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  doubt  and  apprehension ;  but  these  feelings  towards 
them  soon  subsided,  as  they  happened  to  arrive  at  a  time  when  their 
services  were  much  required  to  repel  a  hostile  attack,  on  which  occa* 
sion  they  appear  to  have  conducted  themselves  well;  and  they  have 
since  maintained,  pretty  generally,  the  good  opinion  then  formed  of 
them. 

'*  The  laws,  under  the  restraint  of  which  they  found  themselves 

*  This  is  stiU  the  state  of  their  fellow  Maroons  who  remain  in  Jamaica.  No 
stronger  proof  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  proceeding  at  Sierra  Leone 
can  be  given,  than  to  compare  the  actual  state  of  those  now  resident  in  that 
colony  with  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  in  Jamaica.  The  latter  are  not  even 
now  allowed  to  give  evidence  iQ  courts  of  Justice  against  other  (Vee  persons. 
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placed,  ttkiist  in  tome  caaes  bave  been  irksome  to  them.  To  that  by 
which  polygamy  was  abolished  they  seem  to  have  submitted  quietly, 
but  many  of  them  opposed  a  decided  resistance  to  the  colonial  militia 
laws,  which  led  to  the  temporary  removal  of  some  of  them  from  their 
homes.  Although  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  taste  for  agricultural  pur« 
suits  would  seem  entirely  to  have  failed,  still  in  the  occupations  to 
which  they  applied  themselves,  they  have  shown  an  aptness  which  gives 
them  the  first  place  in  the  colony  as  tradesmen ;  and  in  point  of  in- 
dustry they  are  equal,,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  class  of  the  popu- 
laticm."    Report,  p.  14. 

'*  But  although  they  have  as  yet  made  little  progress  in  agriculture, 
It  may  be  hoped  that  eventually  their  example  will  be  productive  of  good. 
Several  of  the  Maroons  have  been  successful  in  trade,  by  which  they 
have  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  and  a  few  of  them  who  are 
more  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  are  supposed  to 
have  attained  to  considerable  affluence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
maintained  a  character  of  great  respectability. 

'*  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Maroons  were  without  religion 
when  they  arrived  in  the  colony.  At  present,  they  are  almost  univer* 
sally  sectarians ;  for  the  roost  part  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

**'  From  the  character  and  circumstances  of  these  people,  they  must 
*:be  expected  hereafter  to  maintain  a  leading  influence  in  this  part  of 
Africa  ;  and  although  it  may  excite  surprise  that  few,  if  any  of  them, 
have  been  induced  to  become  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
that  nation  to  which  they  owe  the  enjoyment  of  present,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  future  advantages,  it  would  seem  unjust  to  deny  to  the  respect- 
able sectarians,  whose  zeal  and  assiduity  are  best  attested  by  their 
success,  the  praise  which  on  that  account  they  are  entitled  to  claim. 

*'  The  dress  and  general  appearance  of  the  Maroons  is  very  respect- 
able, particularly  on  Sunday,  when  a  peculiar  neatness  is  observable ; 
and  their  deportment  not  only  in  chapel,  but,  as  far  as  opportunities 
have  offered  of  observing  it  elsewhere  during  that  day,  is  very  creditable. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Document,  No.  2.  (A.)  that  of  636  Maroons, 
368  are  youths  of  both  sexes.  Many  of  these  display  at  school  consi- 
derable aptitude  for  acquirement,  and  hold  out  the  promise  of  becoming 
one  day  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  if  by  a  more 
extended  scale  of  education  the  talents  which  they  possess  be  culti- 
vated, so  as  to  enable  them  gradually  to  rise  to  situations  of  trust  in  the 
colony."    Report,  p.  15. 

The  next  accession  to  the  colony  (independent  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans,) consisted  of  eighty-five  slaves,  banished  from  Barbadoes  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  in  that  island.  They  were  employed  in 
public  works  for  two  or  three  years. 

'*  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  were  permitted  to  employ  tliem- 
selves  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  their  conduct  since  has  proved  that 
this  lenity  was  not  ill  judged,  for,  since  the  restrictions  were  removed, 
they  have  in  general  shown  themselves  to  be  industrious  and  useful. 

**  It  is  understood  that  after  their  dismissal  from  the  public  works, 
the  great  majority  of  them  settled  in  or  about  Freetown.  Many  being 
tradesmen  readily  found  employment,  and  those  who  had  a  knowledge 
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of  Iropical  aericuiture  have  latterly  been  sought  after  by  merchants  and 
other  individuals,  who  have  small  farms  or  gardens  for  their  amusement 
in  the  vicinity.  In  some  of  these  the  Barbadoes  negroes  have  a  few 
liberated  Africans  under  their  instruction,  and  thus  occupied  for  their 
own  benefit,  render  themselves  really  useful  to  the  colony."*  ibid.  p.  15. 

Another  accession  to  the  colony  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  1 ,000 
black  soldiers  of  the  African  corps,  disbanded  in  the  colony,  and  settled 
there  with  their  families,  some  in  Freetown,  some  on  farms. 

'*  Many  of  them  appear  industrious."  "  They  have  generally  main- 
tained a  respectable  character,  and  have,  by  their  own  exertions,  (aided 
by  some  liberal  residents)  and  under  the  zealous  superintendence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Raban,  erected  a  chapel  in  the  distant  part  of  the  town, 
where  they  reside.  That  gentleman  officiates  there  two  days  in  the  week 
to  a  congregation,  averaging,  perhaps,  one  hundred  persons,  whose 
appearance  and  deportment  are  very  creditable."    ibid.  p.  16. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  liberated  Africans,  what  is  their  report  ? 

*'  Many  liberated  Africans  reside  in  Freetown,  where  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  inhabitants ;  and  no  means  exist  of  ascertainrag 
the  particulars  of  their  condition  as  a  separate  class. 

*'  A  small  proportion  are  understood  to  be  engaged  in  petty  trade, 
on  their  own  account,  or  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  more  wealdiy 
classes ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
domestics. 

'*  The  mechanics  are  chiefly  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  trades 
by  the  engineer  department  in  Freetown,  or  by  the  African  department 
in  the  villages.  The  former  have  generally  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Freetown,  and  many  of  them  have  so  far  improved  their  condi- 
tion as  to  possess  houses  much  superior  to  those  usually  occupied  by 
the  villagers.  Several  of  them  are  of  stone,  and  in  some  instances,  of  a 
description  much  above  the  circumstances  of  the  proprietors.  But  their 
situation  as  mechanics  aHbrded  facilities,  and  the  wages  which  they 
formerly  obtained  as  such,  far  exceeded  the  very  limited  expenditure  for 
their  clothing  and  food."  ib.  p.  3^. 

"  Independently  of  Freetown,  but  including  the  Isles  de  Los  and 
Bananas,  the  number  of  settlements  which  have  at  different  times  been 
made  is  fourteen."  ib.  p.  33. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  describe  the  different  villages  in 
terms  of  mixed  blame  and  praise ;  but  as  their  statements  have  been 
superseded  by  subsequent  reports,  we  need  not  at  this  late  hour  enter 
upon  them.  Speaking  of  the  schools,  after  some  length  of  detail  in 
shewing  their  very  varying  progress,  the  incompetency  of  many  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  immense  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  teaching 
these  ignorant  savages,  the  Commissioners  observe  as  follows  : 

''  The  most  serious  of  these  difficulties  are,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 

*  These  were  the  men  whom  the  authorities  of  Barbadoes  had  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  massacred  by  hundreds,  till  their  course  was  stayed  by  the 
interference  of  Sir  James  Leith;  and  of  whom  about  130  were  afterwards  de- 
ported under  circumstances  of  cruelty  which  destroyed  more  than  a  third*  of 
their  ntiml>er.  The  survivors,  after  two  years'  confineirent  on  shipboard,  were 
landed  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1829. 
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number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  In  any  given  period,  the  wrenched 
•tate  of  many  of  them  when  received,  their  enUre  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage throogh  the  medium  of  which  they  are  to  be  instructed,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  the  want  of  all  incitement  to  exertions,  the  motives  for 
which  they  cannot  sufficiently  comprehend.  If  to  these  considerations 
be  added  the  very  limited  number  and  frequent  sickness  or  change  of 
the  European  teachers,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  native  assistants, 
they  will  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  little  progress  that  has 
hitherto  been  made. 

*'  In  the  three  liberated  African  schools  which  were  found  to  be  so 
superior  to  the  others,  the  teachers,  besides  possessing  zeal  and  ability, 
enjoyed  comparatively  good  health,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  charge  for  several  successive  years." 

"  The  great  increase  of  Freetown,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  inha- 
bitants, seem  to  require  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  where  a  limited 
number  of  youth  might  receive  a  more  liberal  education  than  is  at  pre- 
sent afforded.  A  few  of  the  more  wealthy  persons  of  colour  have 
already  sent  their  children  to  Europe  for  instruction.*  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  such  individuals  would  readily  contribute  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  a  school  which  should  render  so  expensive  a  measure  unne-^ 
cessary,  and  would  be  joined  by  others  whose  circumstances  place  an 
European  education  beyond  their  reach.^    Report,  p.  70. 

'*  The  trial  by  jury  is  a  part  of  the  law  which  seems  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated in  the  colony,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  advantageous  m  prac** 
tice.*'  *'  We  did  not,  while  resident  in  Freetown,  see  a  single  juryman 
objected  to,  although  we  attended  all  the  courts  that  were  held  during 
that  time.'' 

^  The  coloured  men  whom  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
on  juries,  may  be  stated  as  being  the  most  respectable  of  their  class. 
They  appear^  attentive,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  tlieir  verdict,  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  insure  the  ends  of  justice ;  though 
a  subtle  advocate  might  no  doubt  occasionally  perplex  them  by  techni- 
calities, to  which  they  are  at  present  unaccustomed.  It  is  true,  that  the 
number  which  there  were  opportunities  of  seeing  in  the  capacity  of 
jurors  was  not  considerable,  as  two  pannels  only  attended  the  sessions. 
These  tried  the  cases  alternately ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
individuals  acted  in  jury  cases  at  the  court  of  the  recorder.  They  are 
selected  principally  from  the  older  settlers,  (Nova  Scotians  and  Ma- 
roons), and,  in  some  few  instances,  from  the  liberated  Africans." — 
Ibid.  p.  92. 

"  The  coroner  of  Freetown  is  stated,  by  the  chief  justice,  to  have  been 
sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  sometimes  elected  by  the 
freeholders.  The  individual  at  present  holding  the  situation  is  a  Maroon. 

*  The  Commissioners  in  this  and  other  places,  use  the  term  '*  persons  of 
colour/'  *^  coloured  men*'  inaccanUely.  They  ioolade  under  it  the  Blacks,  who 
form  the  great  bnlk  of  the  population,  and  who,  in  fact,  are  the  persons  who 
chiefly  send  their  children  to  England  for  education,  and  wlio  sit  on  juries.  The 
Nova  Scotians,  Maroons,  Barbadians,  discharged  Soldiers,  and  liberated  Afri- 
eans,  with  few  eiceptions,  are  Black. 
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.  ^*  Neither  of  the  two  individuals,  prtctising  eg  toliottors  and  attornies, 
has  been  proiessiooally  educated.  One  is  a  European,  who  acts  also  at 
King's  advocate  and  registrar  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court ;  the  other, 
a  person  of  cdour,  born  and  educated  in  England,  and  actually  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits. 

"  Of  the  seven  justices  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  colony, 
pne  is  a  military  officer,  and  the  other  six  hold  civil  situations  under  the 
government. 

'*  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Freetown  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council.  The  present  mayor  is  one  of  the  early  Nova  Scotian 
setders ;  the  senior  alderman,  one  of  the  early  Maroon  settlers ;  the 
second,  a  person  of  colour,  born  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  thbd,  a 
young  European,  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house. 

**  Of  the  commissioners  of  requests,  three  are  magistrates,  and  five  are 
engaged  in  trade ;  and  of  these,  two  are  persons  of  colour."  ibid.  p.  95. 

If  any  thing  farther  were  necessary  to  elucidate  this  subject,  a  refe- 
rence might  be  made  to  a  great  variety  of  high  and  unexceptionable 
testimonies ; — ^to  the  records  of  the  African  Institution,  and  to  those  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  to  official  reports  of  Naval  Officers, 
both  British  and  American,  (particularly  to  tliose  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Collier,  and  of  Captain  Trenchard  of  the  United  States  Navy);  and  to 
various  intelligent  and  disinterested  travellers,  of  whose  evidence  a  con- 
densed view  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  by  the  late  Mr.  Kenneth 
Macaulay,  published  for  Hatchard  in  1827,  entitled  **  The  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  Vindicated."  See,  particularly,  pages  23,  32,  38,  39,  61, 
92,  &c.,  and  121—127. 

We  must  abstain  however  from  farther  details,  and  even  from  al- 
luding to  the  growing  trade  of  the  colony,  which,  with  some  other 
matters,  we  must  reserve  for  another  occasion. — In  the  mean .  time,  we 
would  ask,  what  there  is  in  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  colony 
which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  the  subject  of  obloquy,  condemnation,  and 
abandonment  ?  It  has  been  seriously  proposed  that  Government  should 
abandon  it.  Is  this  possible  ?  And  if  possible,  is  it  consistent  with 
good  faith  or  ¥rith  the  dictates  of  the  commonest  justice  and  humanity  ? 
The  great  mass  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  colony  are  Afri- 
qans  liberated  by  our  cruizers  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships.  Putting 
out  of  view  the  strong  claims  of  some  other  classes  of  the  colonists 
this  country  has  incurred  an  obligation  to  the  liberated  Africans,  as 
solemn  and  imperious  as  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  contract ;  an  obli- 
gation as  binding  as  that  which  insures  the  payment  of  his  dividend  to 
the  fundholder,  or  of  his  pension  to  the  wounded  and  disabled  soldier. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  both  British  and  Foreign,  is  a  national, 
not  a  colonial  concern.  On  this  subject,  we  have  contracted  engage- 
inents,  and  incurred  responsibilities,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  from  which,  by  no  sophistry  however  ingenious,  nor  by  any  con- 
siderations of  economy  however  rigid  and  unfeeling,  can  we  escape. 
Are  the  wretched  beings,  whom  our  humane  and  Christian  policy  has 
led  us  to  rescue  from  chains  and  death,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  to 
be  cast  ashore  again  on  the  barbarous  coast  from  which  they  had  been 
torn?     Or,  if  landed  at  some  given  point,  as  Sierra  Leone,  are  they  to 
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be  leil  to  the  risk  of  again  becoming  the  prey  of  the  ferocious  kid- 
napper, and  of  again  undergoing  aU  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  ? 
Are  they  to  be  abandoned  to  brutal  ignorance,  to  misrule,  to  treachery,  to 
lawless  violence,  without  protection,  without  the  benign  controL  of  civil 
government, without  instruction,  without  Christian  sympathy,  or  Christian 
light?  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  violation  of  every  just  prin- 
ciple, of.  every  moral  obligation,  which  ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  can  be  seriously  contemplated  by  any  man  of 
reflection,  imbued  with  one  spark  of  humanity. 

But  independently  of  all  this,  on  the  26th  of  June  1829,  the  Under-Se- 
cretary of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  addressed  a  letter  to  Major  Ricketts  in  the 
following  terms : — *'  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter 
of  the  27th  March.  The  disposition  to  build,  which  is  manifesting  itself 
in  the  villages,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  improving  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  and  it  will  be  wise  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  that 
disposiiiom^  which,  aa  it  springs  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life,  must  operate  as  an  incentive  to  industry."  Abandon- 
ment after  such  a  despatch !  The  thing,  we  repeat,  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, at  least  without  either  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  good  faith  as 
would  be  in  the  highest  degpree  opprobrious;  or  such  an  overwhelmmg 
necessity  as  would  dispense  with  the  observance  of  all  ordinary  rules  of* 
moral  conduct;  or  such  an  expenditure  in  the  way  of  indemnity  for 
all  the  labour  and  all  the  capital  which  such  a  despatch  may  have  in- 
cited individuals  to  lay  out  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  would  far  exceed  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice  the  nation  can  now  be  reasonably  required  to  make, 
in  conformity  to  its  plain  obligations,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  colony. 

And  what  is  to  compensate  us  for  this  gross  violation  of  our  duties? 
A  saving  of  expense,  we  shall  be  told.  Now,  no  man  can  fairly 
object  to  our  fulfilling  our  clear  obligations,  at  the  smallest  cost  which 
is  called  for  by  the  circumstanoes  of  the  case.  We  freely  and  fully 
admit  that  the  expenditure  at  Sierra  Leone  was,  fof  a  time,  of  a  very 
lavish  descriptk)n.  It  has  been  such  as  not  only  improvidently  to 
waste  the  puhtic  money,  but  needlessly  to  injure,  it  seems,  by  its  unsea- 
sonable and  reckless  profusion,  the  verv  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
issued.  All  this  we  admit ;  and  we  admit  also,  that  the  case  called  for 
the  strictest  investigation,  and  the  most  rigid  control ; — that  the  whole 
system  required  a  thorough  revision ; — that  in  place  of  the  confusion, 
disorder,  and  vacillation ;  Uie  absence  of  established  regulations;  and  the* 
uncertain  and  changeful  plans  which,  till  a  recent  period,  had  marked  the 
conduct  of  this  settlement,  since  it  was  transferred,  in  1808,  by  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  to  the  Crown ;  it  became  incumbent  on  Parliament 
to  see  that  an  effective  remedy  was  applied  to  these  evils,  and  that  by 
clear,  precise,  and  judicious  rules  steadily  enforced,  the  national  bounty 
should  not  only  not  be  squandered,  but  should  be  rendered  effective  to 
the  civilization,  improvement,  and  comfort  of  the  population  who  are 
its  objects. 

But  looking  at  the  statements  contained  in  the  official  documents  now 
submitted  to  Parliament^  where,  we  confidently  ask,  could  the  same  re- 
sults be  produced  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  at  Sierra  Leone  ?    If  we  examine 
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the  preseut  scale  of  expense  for  the  mabtenaoce  of  the  liberated  AAt* 
cans,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  specify  a  single  spot,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  similar  advantages  could  be  enjoyed  by  them,  and 
where  similar  benefits  could  be  conferred  upon  them,  for  more  than 
double  the  expense  that  is  now  incurred. 

But  we  shall  be  told  of  the  deadliness  of  the  climate,  of  the  dreadful 
waste  of  human  life  which  it  causes,  and  of  the  still  more  dreadful 
waste  which  it  must  hereafter  occasion. — Now  we  have  no  hesitation 
to  admit,  that  as  respects  Europeans,  and  more  especially  European 
troops,  this  objection  would  have  a  force  which  could  not  be  resisted^ 
if  the  mortali^  which  it  justly  depicu  were  necessary  and  unavoidable, 
instead  of  being  as  it  is,  so  uncalled  for  and  gratuitous,  as  actually  to 
involve  a  cruel  and  wanton  sacrifice  of  human  life.  We  maintain  that 
there  does  not  now  exist,  and  that  there  never  did  exist,  any  satis* 
factory  reason  for  exposmg  the  lives  of  British  soldiers,  and  especially 
soldiers  of  the  descnption  selected  for  Sierra  Leone^  to  the  risks  of  a 
climate  where  intemperance  is  to  such  a  sure  warrant  of  death,  and 
where  black  soldiers  would  have  been  both  infinitely  more  safe  and  in* 
finitely  more  serviceable  than  whites. 

The  bad  character  of  those  soldiers  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
communication  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Suli* 
van  of  the  War-Office,  respecting  the  reduction  of  the  African  corps, 
dated  2dd  January  1829. 

**  No  difficulty,  it  is  conceived,  can  exist  in  disposing  of  the  native 
men :  they  may  be  located  among  the  liberated  Africans.  But  Sir 
George  Murray  is  not  enabled  to  suggest  what  measures  should  be  taken 
for  disposing  of  those  European  soldiers  who  are  serving  in  the  corps 
on  terms  of  commuted  punishment,  for  offences  of  the  nature  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been  apprised.  From  all  the  informa- ' 
tion,  however,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  received  at  this  de- 
partment, respecting  the  general  bad  conduct  of  the  European  soldiers 
of  the  RoyaJ  African  Corps,  Sir  Georgne  Murray  is  compelled  to  think 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  even  'dangerous  to  set  them  at  large;' 
and  if  they  cannot  be  drafted  into  West  India  regiments,  or  it  should 
not  be  deemed  convenient  to  bring  them  home,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  them  embodied  in  the  two  companies  of 
the  African  corps  which  it  is  proposed  to  retain,  and  to  supply  the 
casualties  amon^  them  by  Africans.'' 

In  other  words,  they  are  such  bad  subjects  that  they  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  deathful  climate  as  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them. — ^And  yet  these  are  the  men  with  whose  presence 
and  example  Sierra  Leone  has  been  afflicted,  and  of  the  effect  of  whose 
crimes,  and  of  whose  profligate  habits  that  colony  must  bear  the  re- 
proach.   On  this  subject  let  the  official  documents  before  us  speak. 

<'  These  soldiers,''  says  Mr.  Surgeon  Bell,  "  were  of  the  worst  de- 
scription ;  men  who  drank  to  the  greatest  excess ;  and,  when  in  town, 
it  was  a  very  common  occurrence,  of  a  morning,  to  find  half  a  dozen  of 
white  soldiers  lying  about  the  streets  beastly  intoxicated. 

**  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  in  my  own  mmd,  that  drunkenness  mote 
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stroiigly  predisposes  the  constifutions  of  people  ia  this  country  to  fevecs, 
(und  1  may  say  excites  them)  than  almost  any  other  habits."  Papers 
of  1830,  p.  31. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  states  as 
follows : — 

''  The  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  shews  little  or  no  morbid  peculiarity 
of  effect  on  persons  bom  in  Africa/'  ''  On  Europeans  it  is  productive  of 
fevers  of  the  intermittent,  bilious,  remittent  and  continued  types,  of 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  of  the  numerous  train  of  complaints  called 
organic  visceral  diseases  and  visceral  obstructions,  which  last  are  rarely 
found  idiopathic,  and  generally  occur  as  the  sequelse  of  febrile  diseases, 
(ibid.  p.  77.)  He  then  enters  into  a  detail  of  mortality  among  the 
European  troops,  and  closes  it  with  *'  remarking,  that  from  the  very 
dissolute  lives  led  by  the  soldiers,  they  do  not  afford  the  surest  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  influence  of  the  climate  on  European  constitutions, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  part  of  the  foregoing  melancholy  detail 
may  be  directly  ascribed  to  causes  which  were  entirely  within  their  own 
control."    (ibid.  p.  79.) 

We  add  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sweeney,  Surgeon  to  tlie  forces : — 

"  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  some  important  advantages 
over  the  other  settlements ;  a  greater  extent  of  cleared  country,  a  steady 
range  of  temperature,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water*  The 
Gambia  has  not  that  regularity  of  temperature,  and  the  water  is  bad ; 
and  at  Cape  Coast  the  water  is  not  only  bad,  but  deficient  in  supply, 
and  a  great  source  of  guinea  worm,  at  least  such  was  the  case  the  year 
1  was  Uiere.*' 

**  Bad  as  the  climate  is,  and  though  it  is  too  frequent  that  the  local 
causes  are  not  under  one's  control,  still  there  are  many  of  the  exciting 
that  are ;  and  from  a  disregard  of  them,  disease  and  death  are  often 
brought  on  by  the  thoughtless  Europeans ;  such  as  the  heedless  exposuie 
to  the  sun,  night  dews,  cold  and  wet,  and  intemperance.  Nothing  is 
more  common  Uian  for  the  troops  to  be  so  intoxicated  that  many  cannot 
walk  home  to  their  barracks ;  they  sleep  among  the  grass  all  niffht,and, 
very  likely,  when  they  awake  they  find  themselves  drenched  t^  the 
skin  With  rain.  Others  who  may  have  reached  their  quarters,  after  being 
a  short  time  in  bed  get  heated  from  the  stimulus  of  the  liquor; 
they  then  turn  out  for  the  cool  air,  perhaps  with  their  bodies  covered 
with  perspiration ;  here  the  damp  of  the  night  will  give  a  sudden  check 
to  perspiration ;  and  what  is  more  likely  than  fever  to  follow  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  the  men  are  of  loose  moral  characters,  I 
think  many  of  their  irregularities  proceed  from  the  forlorn  state  they 
are  placed  in,  removed  for  ever  from  their  country,  families,  and  friends, 
and  possibly  their  own  earthly  existence  short  To  dispel  such  distressing 
reflections  they  generally  fly  to  the  rum  bottle  for  relief,  as  their  usual 
expression  is,  '  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one.'  The  present  ration  is  not 
adequate  to  keep  up  health ;  the  beef  is  always  bad,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  nourishment ;  a  return  to  the  small  rations  they  had  last  year 
would  contribute  both  to  their  health  and  comfort."  (ibid.  pp.  83  and  84.) 

Will  it  be  credited,  that  without  the  fair  ground  of  any  necessity,  nay, 
with  a  vast  preponderance  of  evil  over  good,  we  should  have  continued 
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to  tend  European  oflScers  and  soldiers  in  sock  numbers  to  the  Afincanr 
coast  ?  It  was  an  inconsiderate  and  wanton  expenditure  of  British 
life  for  purposes  which  would  have  been  infinitely  better  answered  by 
native  troops;  than  whom  no  troops  have  proved  themselves  more 
worthy  of  confidence ;  and  on  whom,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  observes,  the 
*'  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  shews  no  morbid  peculiarity  of  effect. "  Why 
indeed  might  not  these  troops  be  also  ofiicered  by  individuals  of  the 
black  or  coloured  classes  ?  Nay,  why  might  not  all  (or  nearly  all) 
the  civil  offices  of  the  colony  be  filled  from  the  same  classes  ? 

This  objection  to  retaining  Sierra  Leone,  therefore,  has  no  foundation, 
except  in  the  infatuation,  for  in  this  light  we  must  regard  it,  which 
permitted  such  a  needless  sacrifice  of  European  life. 

But  after  all,  this  obiection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who, 
with  their  eyes  open  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  have  clamoured  incessantly 
respecting  the  sacrifice  of  European  life  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  have 
maintained  an  uniform  and  studied  silence  respecting  the  far  more 
costly  sacrifice  of  such  life,  which  our  West  Indian  Ck>lonies  entail 
upon  us.  That  incurred  for  Africa  has  been  transient  and  of  short 
duration,  and  we  trust  has  ceased  for  ever,  at  least  when  the  requisite 
casualties  for  sweeping  off  the  existing  number  shall  have  taken  effect. 
But  the  sacrifice  mourred  for  the  West  Indies  is  very  far  more  ex-* 
tensive;  it  has  endured  for  generations ;  and  it  is  now  proceeding,  and 
tiromtses,  if  Parliament  do  not  interfere,  to  be  permanent. — ^We  have 
long  wished  to  see  exhibited  to  the  British  public  the  dreadful  roll  of 
disease  and  death,  which,  since  the  year  1790,  the  military  annals  of  the 
West  Indies  would  unfold  to  view.  It  would  sicken  them  still  more 
of  the  slavery  which  this  mortality  has  been  incurred  to  uphold.  The 
account  has  often  been  called  for,  but  as  often  refused  by  those  who 
best  know  the  ghastly  character  of  the  suppressed  record.  In  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  (2d  of  June  1829,)  a  motion  to  that  effect 
was  made  and  actually  assented  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the  votes  of  that  house.  *^  West 
Indies'  mortality  in  the  navy  and  army.  Return  ordered^  *  shewing 
the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  the  different  colonies  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  each  year 
since  June  1810,  distinguishing  European  from  colonial  corps.' "  &c. 

Now,  not  only  has  this  return,  though  ordered,  not  been  produced, 
but  the  Secretary  at  War,  we  understand,  actually  refuses  to  produce 
it,  and  the  reason  we  believe  to  be  that  the  account  is  too  horrifying  for 
the  public  eye.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  so  just  and 
reasonable  and  necessary  a  requisition.  Let  us,  at  least,  know  what 
we  pay  for  the  crime  of  slavery,  not  only  in  treasure,  but  in  blood. 

We  will  add  no  more,  at  present,  except  to  state,  as  a  proof  that  Sierra 
Leone  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  black  and  coloured  classes, 
that  the  Maroons  have  increased  there,  and  that  in  1828,  the  births 
among  the  liberated  Africans,  in  the  villages,  are  stated  to  have  been 
461,  viz.  234  males  and  227  females;  and  the  deaths,  390,  viz.  213 
males  and  177  females.  The  whole  population  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans, in  the  villages,  in  that  year,  exclusive  of  2562  persons  resident 
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io  Fre^own^  or  at  die  timber  fiiOanes,  or  dsewfaere  employed,  was  as 
follows : — 

Males — above  fojurteen  years  of  age        .       6294 
under  that  age  .         •        .        2813 

9107 

Females — above  fourteen  years  of  age      .        3702 

under  that  age        .         .         .        2195 

5897 


15004 
What  makes  this  result  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year,  2458  liberated  captives,  in  a  state  of  disease  and 
emaciation  such  as  has  been  already  described,  had  been  added  to  the 
population ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  adult  males  to  females  is  nearly 
two  to  one. 


After  the  above  sheets  had  passed  through  the  press,  we  met  with 
the  West  Indian  Reporter,  No.  XXVIII,  which  professes  to  give  a 
view  of  the  present  state  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  will  be  found  curiously 
to  illustrate  the  observations  with  which  we  commenced  the  present 
article.  It  has  received,  however,  unconsciously  to  us,  so  full  and 
complete  an  answer  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  to  render  one  additional 
word,  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  unnecessary. 

By  way  of  set-oiF  to  our  statement  of  the  cost  of  slavery,  (No.  57), 
the  Editors  have  given  us  what  they  call  '<  an  unpublished  official  docu- 
ment^  made  up  to  the  end  of  1826^  of  the  cost  of  Sierra  Leone.  This 
"  unpublished  official  document/'  we  believe  to  be  nothing  more  than 
such  a  modification  of  those  mendacious  statements  of  Blackwood, 
which  have  been  already  so  effectually  exposed,  as  they  think  the 
public  will  swallow.  If  the  document  they  speak  of  be  in  existence, 
why  do  they  not  produce  it?  We  do  not  believe  that  any  such  docu- 
ment exists.  Indeed  it  bears  on  its  front  the  characters  of  forgery. 
And  yet  it  is  issued  as  an  officud  document,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
West  India  Committee.  A  farther  presumption  of  the  fabricated 
character  of  this  pretended  document  may  be  drawn  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  LXXXIV,  p.  524)  a  work 
which  has  shewn  itself  almost  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Sierra  Leone  as 
Mr.  Macqueen  himself.  Its  words  are,  ''  Tlie  whole  sum  expended 
upon  it  at  present^  is  ridiculously  small,  compared  with  the  statements 
which  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject."  Quere  by  Mr.  Macqueen 
and  the  West  India  Reporter  ? 

One  word  more :  the  authors  of  the  West  Indian  Reporter  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  that  the  original  founders  of  Sierra  Leone  have  conti- 
nued to  conduct  it  since  it  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  in  1808,  and 
that  it  is  their  plans  which  have  been  followed  by  the  colonial  minister. 
Now  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  well  known  to  each  successive  colonial 
minister,  that  since  the  year  1808,  their  advice,  respecting  the  colony, 
has  never  been  asked,  nor  have  their  Suggestions  respecting  it  been 
attended  to,  when  given  unasked ;  and  moreover,  that  since  then  no 
appointment  has  taken  place  to  the  offices  of  governor  or  judge  on 
their  recommendation  :  nor  has  any  individual  been  appointed  to  those 
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effices  who  was  even  personally  known  to  them  beforehand.  nThey  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  therefore,  either  of  the  success  or  the  failure  which, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  may  have  attended  the  progress  of  the 
colony. 

II. — West  India  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  body  on  the  24th  of  February  last,  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  '*  That  this  body,  identified 
in  interest  with  the  colonial  legislatures^  and  placing  implicit  conjidence 
in  their  proceedings,  recognize  in  those  measures,  which  they  have 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  slave  population,  that  humane  dis- 
position, as  well  as  that  local  experience  and  practical  observation, 
without  which  any  plans  of  amelioration  would  be  no  less  injurious  to 
the  slaves  themselves  than  to  the  proprietors. 

*'  That  the  West  India  body  repeat  the  declaration,  that  they  have 
never  directly  or  indirectly  authorized  or  concurred  in  any  measure, 
having  for  its  object  compulsory  manumission  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  India  colonies ;  and  they  continue  of  opinion  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  that  it  is  even  inconsistent  with 
the  resolutions  of  Parliament  of  1823,  being  in  their  opinion  opposed 
both  to  the  civilization  and  welfare  of  the  slaves,  and  to  the  interests 
and  rights  of  property  of  the  colonists. 

**  That  by  the  policy  which  has  been  unhappily  pursued  towards  the 
West  India  colonies,  the  tenure  by  which  those  possessions,  with  all 
their  advantages,  political  and  commercial,  are  held  by  the  mother 
country,  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious ;  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  measures  should  be  adopted  by  this  body,  both  collec- 
tively and  individually,  to  bring  the  real  situation  of  the  West  India 
colonies  before  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  country  at  large,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  loss  or  destruction  of  so  valuable  a  portion  of  the 
empire,  which  a  longer  perseverance  in  a  mistaken  policy  must  inevitably 
occasion." 

To  these  resolutions  they  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  existing  slave 
codes,  in  order  to  make  known  what  has  been  actually  done  by  the 
colonial  legislatures  towards  the  amelioration  of  slavery. 

Wc  undertake  to  shew,  in  a  future  Number ^  that  this  abstract,  though 
thus  sanctioned,  is  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public. 

III. — Anti-Slavery  General  Meeting. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  or 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  will  be  held  at 
Freemasons*  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincolos- Inn-Fields,  on 
Saturday  the  Fifteenth  of  May  1830. 

The  doors  will  be  opened  at  Twelve  o*clock,  and  the  Chair  taken  at 
One  precisely.  Thomas  Pri n o le,  iSsc. 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  on  application  after  the  Ist  of 
May,  at  the  Society's  Office,  18,  Aldermanbury ;  Messrs.  Hatchard 
and  Sons.  187,  Piccadilly ;  Mr.  Nisbet*s,  21,  Bemer's  Street ;  Messrs. 
Seeley's,  Fleet  Street;  and  Messrs.  Arch's,  6h,  Cornhill. 

Lnmion:  Bats^er  «nd  ThomR.  Pntiten.U.  Btrtholwnew  l'lo»«. 
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I.  Anti-Slatsrt  General  Meeting  ;  its  Object. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  its  Friends  will 
be  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's*-Inn  Fields, 
on  Saturday  the  15th  Instant  The  doors  will  be  opened  at  Twelve, 
and  the  Chair  will  be  taken  by  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely.  Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  at  the  Society's 
Office,  18,  Aldermanbury ;  Messrs.  Hatchard  and  Son,  1 87,  Piccadilly ; 
Mr.  Nisbet,  21,  Bemer's  Street;  Messrs.  Seeley's,  Fleet  Street ;  and 
Messrs.  Arch,  61,  Comhill. 

The  main  object  for  which  this  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee, is  to  announce  to  their'consUtuents  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
of  vain  and  illusory  expectation,  they  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  only  hope  of  success  which  now  remains  to  them 
must  proceed,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  from  the  earnest^  concurrent^ 
and  persevering  efforts  of  the  British  nation,  to  induce  the  Government 
and  Parliament  to  carry  at  length  into  c^ect  their  solemn  pledge, 
given  in  1823,  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions 
of  His  Majesty. 

In  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion  have  been  fully 
detailed;  but  a  condensed  view  of  them  will  be  found  in  that  for 
March  last,  (No.  58,)  and  in  the  following  pages  of  the  present  num*^ 
her.  To  these  sources  of  information  we  beg  to  refer  the  friends  of 
our  cause. 


II*  West  India  Committee  ;  its  avowed  hostility  to  reform^ 

AND   ITS   misrepresentations. 

In  our  last  number  (p.  188)  we  inserted  the  resolutions  adopted,  on 
the  24th  February,  by  the  committee  of  the  West  India  body,  tne  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos  in  the  chair.  In  these  they  boldly  avow  the  identity 
of  their  own  interests  and  feelings  with  those  of  the  colonial  legislatures^ 
m  whom  they  profess  to  place  "  implicit  confidence,*'  and  in  whose 
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190  Conduct  of  the  Wesft  India  Committee. 

recent  measuies  of  amelioration  tkey  reco^iso  the  combined  influence 
of  humanity  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Contmittee  disclaim,  at  the  same 
time,  having  ever  authorized,  or  concurred  in,  any  proposition  for  what  is 
ealled  'V compulsory  manumiasioD,*'  in  other  words,  for  givmfp  to  the 
slave  a  right  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  or  that  of  his  d^fsprieg  at  a 
^tr  apprsosement  They  disclaim,  that  is  to  say,  any  meMmre  however 
slow  and  progressive,  iChich  can  afford  the  feeblest  hope  of  tennioating 
slavery  at  a  period  however  distant. 

Such  is  the  unqualified  avowal  in  1830  of  the  existing  Committee 
of  the  West  India  planters  and  merchants  in  London. 

In  the  face,  however,  of  this  declaration,  we  are  enabled  to  quote  the 
repeated  affirmations  of  £arl  Bathurst,  that  the  measures  which,  in  his 
circular  despatch  of  the  9th  of  July,  1823,  he  recommended  to  the 
adoption  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Trinidad  order  in  council,  (of  which  measures  compulsory  manumission 
formed  a  prominent  part,)  **  had  received  the  concurrence  and  appro- 
battel  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  in  England  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indie9,*^  In  the  conference 
also  to  which  on  the  6th  of  July,  1829,  a  large  deputation  from  the 
.West  India  body,  with  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  at  their  head,  was 
admitted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  Grace  is  stated  to  have  re- 
minded them  that  the  measures  of  colonial  reform  recommended  by 
Government  in  1823,  "  had  had  the  concurrence  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  West  India  body,  including  most  of  those  be  saw  around 
him."  This,  we  understand,  was  not  denied  by  the  deputation.  They 
admitted  that  a  majority  of  the  standing  committee  of  that  period  had, 
at  the  late  Mr.  Canning*s  request,  agreed  to  fiimish  him  wkh  an  enu- 
meration of  the  particular  measures  g(  amelioration  to  which  they  could, 
without  danger,  consent,  being  those  afterwards  brought  forward  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  May,  I823.t  1*^ 
statement  derives  ample  confirmation  from  other  circumstances. 

When  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823^  Mr.  Canning  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  httentions  of  Government  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  reform,  (prompted,  as  it  now  appears,  by  the  West  Indian 
Committee,)  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  that 
occasion  expressed  their  concurrence.  Mr.  Ellis,  now  Lord  Seaford, 
declared  that  to  many  of  the  proposed  regulations,  and  particularly 
to  the  abolition  of  the  driving-whip,  of  the  Hogging  of  females,  of 
Sunday  markets,  and  of  Sunday  labour ;  and  to  the  allotment  of  equiva- 
lent time  to  the  slaves  in  lieu  of  Sunday ;  as  well  as  to  the  grant  to 
them  of  legal  rights  of  property,  "  no  objection  would  be  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies.'*  t   Mr.  Marryat,  at  that  time 

'  *  See  official  despatches  of  Lord  Bathnrst,  of  July  2Sd,  1814,  to  the  Governor 
of  Berbice ;  of  July  84th,  1824,  to  the  0#verti«r  of  St.  Lucia ;  and  of  28d 
Auf^Utt,  1885,  to  the  Governor  of  Tobago ;  contained  in  the  papers  laid  by  His 
Majesty's  command  before  Parliament,  viz.  Papers  for  1825,  p.  229,  and  254, 
and  Papers  for  1826,  p.  90. 

t  We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  letters  said  to  be  from  iMmbers  of  the 
deputation,  which  have  appeared  in  colonial  newspapers. 

t  And  yet  to  this  hour,  as  we  shall  prtsently  see,  these  measures  are  still 
rejected  by  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  colonial  legislatures,   notwith- 
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tfae^rest  champion  of  West  Ittdian  iDtecetto,  expressed  his  approbation 
of  Mr.  CaoBtng^s  pioposais,  in  altll  more  unqusdified  lermb.  ^'  I  am 
bound/'  he  said,  ^'  lo  express  my  mnt  hearty  concurrence  in  the  reso* 
hitioM  of  the  rigiit  honourable  gentleman."  (See  substance  of  debate 
of  15th  of  May,  1823,  printed  for  Halchaid,  pp.  55  and  82.) 

On  a  subsequeat  occasion,  namely,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1 824,  when 
Mr.  CaoHihig  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Comnons  a  copy  of  the 
order  in  council  for  Trinidad,  and  explained  at  some  length  its  leading 
provisions,  mod  anoog  tliem  that  for  compulsory  roAimmissiQB,  adding, 
that  the  Government  held  out  this  order  as  the  model  accordtng  to 
which  they  expected  the  colonial  legislatures  to  frame  their  slave  codes ; 
Mr.  EUis  alone,  (now  Lord  Sealbrd)  of  all  the  West  Indians  then  in 
the  house,  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  manumis* 
sion  clause.  By  every  other  West  Indian,  who  took  part  in  that  dis- 
cussion, an  uaq«alified  approbation  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  GoiFem- 
■wnt,  witbowt  ooc  specified  exception,  was  either  implied  or  distinctly 
expressed.  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  declared,  ''ihat  the  proposkions  of 
Mr.  Canmig  had  his  most  hearty  concuirence :  he  conoinrfed  in  the 
large  and  liberal  views  Idktn  by  Gofvemment''  Mr.  Manning  thought 
^  that  the  views  of  the  'Go^emment  were  temperate  and  moderate.  He 
was  most  aMooiis  that  the  Houae  should  g»ve  «ffeot  to  then.''  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  '*  4he  measures  proposed  by  His 
Majesty's  ministers  were  the  best  that  could  be  devised  to  meet  all  dif«- 
fiddties."  Mr.fianng  also  approved  of  them.  ^See  the  Times  newsfM^er 
of  the  17tfa  of  March,  1624.)* 

It  invalidates  m  no  degree  the  effect  of  these  statements,  that  the 
aboHttonists  should  always  have  regarded  the  Trinidad  order  in  ootmctl 
•8  essentially  defective  in  ito  provisions.    (See  No.  58.) 

But  Dotwqthstanding  this  general  acquiescence  of  the  Wett  India 
hfAj  in  Englafliid  in  the  propriety  of  the  reforms  recoBMnended  by  the 
Government,  the  colonial  legislatures  have,  as  if  with  one  conseiK, 
and  <ml)h  scarcely  an  excepticst,  rejected  then.  They  have  refused  to 
adopt  not  the  manumisston  danae  akxne,  but  idmost  every  other  melio- 
SKtiog  provtsioa  of  the  Trinidad  order,  though  thus  unequivocally  sanc- 
tioned at  the  iame  by  the  roaiarily  of  the  West  India  planters  resident 
in  this  country. — They  have  /made  no  legal  provision  for  the  edooation 
and  foligions  instrwction  of  the  slave  population  by  obliging  maaters  to 
gtant  the  requisite  time  and  means  for  that  purpose.  With  two  excep- 
tions, (Gvenada  and  Tobago,)  they  baFe  not  prohibited  Sunday  mar- 


fltanding  this  unhesitating  promise  ef  ready  oonpUaiice  gi¥eo  by  the  then 
Cbainnaii  of  the  West  India  Committee. 

*  If  farther  proof  were  necessary,  it  might  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
'West  India  committee  of  1826  adopted,  on  their  Hst  of  publications  for  general 
cirealatioii,  two  works  wbicb  liad  it  in  view  to  vindicate  the  provisions  of  the  Tri- 
nidad order  Xrom  the  objections  of  anti-slavery  writers ;  one  by  Major  Moody, 
entitled,  *^  Considerations  in  defence  of  the  Order  in  Council  for  the  melioration 
of  Slares  in  Trinidad,"  being  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Star 
newspaper,  under  the  signature  of  Vindex ;  the  other,  a  pamphlet  professing  the 
same  general  db^ect,  by  Mr.  Wilnot  Horton,  entitled,  «'  The  Weet  India  <2ues- 
tion  practieaUy  Oosidered." 
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ketSy  and  even  in  these  two  excepted  cases,  the  prohibition  has  been 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  refusal,  (common  to  them  with  all  the  other 
Colonial  legislatures),  to  grant  equivalent  time  to  the  slave  during  the 
week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  either  for  the  purpose  of  marketing,  or  for 
that  of  raising,  for  themselves  and  their  families,  the  necessary  food 
which  they  are  now  compelled  to  employ  the  Sunday  in  cultivating. 
Only  by  one  of  the  legislatures  (Grenada)  has  the  testimony  of  slaves 
been  admitted  without  restrictions  which  render  the  admission  nugatory. 
By  none  has  the  marriage  of  slaves  been  duly  facilitated  and  legalized, 
or  the  separation  of  families  by  sale  been  effectually  prohibited,  or  their 
legal  rights  of  property  been  adequately  secured.  By  none  has  a 
proper  record  and  return  been  required  of  those  arbitrary  punishments, 
whether  by  the  cart-whip,  the  cat,  or  the  stocks,  which  the  master  is  still 
permitted  by  law  to  retain  the  tremendous  power  of  inflicting,  without 
revision  or  responsibility,  for  any  offence,  or  for  no  offence.  By  none 
has  the  flogeing  of  females,  or  the  brutifyine  practice  of  driving  the 
slaves  to  their  work  in  the  Held  been  prohibited.  By  none  have  indepen- 
dent protectors  of  the  slaves  been  appointed ;  and  by  none  but  one  has 
the  iniquitous  law  been  altered  by  which  black  or  coloured  persons  are 
presumed  to  be  slaves,  and,  under  the  penalty  of  being  reduced  to 
slavery,  ma^  be  put  to  the  perilous  proof  of  their  freedom. 

To  the  justice  and  expediency  of  these  various  measures  of  reform, 
the  West  India  body  at  home  had,  from  the  year  1B23  to  the  year  1826, 
eidier  by  their  organs  in  Parliament,  or  by  their  standing  committee, 
professed  their  assent  The  colonial  legislatures,  however,  have  to  this 
nour  steadily  refused,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  to  adopt  them.  And 
yet,  in  1830,  the  standing  committee  of  this  body  have  come  forward  to 
announce  to  the  public  their  identity  in  interest  and  feeling  with  those 
very  legislatures ;  to  avow  implicit  confidence  in  their  purposes  and 
proceedings ;  and  to  laud  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  which  have 
guided  their  deliberations. 

How  is  this  singular  inconsistency,  on  the  part  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  composing  the  standing  Committee  of  the  West  India  body, 
4o  be  accounted  for  ?  Its  composition  may  have  somewhat  varied. 
Lord  Seaford  has  relinquished  the  chair  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
and  some  names  have  been  added  to  the  Ck>mmittee.  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  grounds  of  this  complete  revolution  in  the  system  of 
colonial  tactics — this  complete  departure  in  1830  from  the  pledges  and 
assurances  of  1823, 1824,  and  1826, — this  complete  stultification  of  the 
professed  views  of  the  old  Committee,  by  the  recent  annunciations  and 
resolutions  of  the  new. 

It  is  in  the  view  doubtless  of  obviating  this  objection,  that  the  stand* 
ing  Committee  have  annexed  to  their  resolutions,  **  An  Abstract  of  the 
British  West  India  Statutes  for  the  Protection  and  Government  of 
Slaves,"  which  have  been  enacted  subsequentlv  to  the  resolutions  of 
May  1823,  and  which  they  say,  will  shew  ''what  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures have  actually  done  towards  the  amelioration  of  slavery/'  p.  v. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  abstract,  thus  lauded  and  thus  authen- 
ticated ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  shew,  according  to  the  pledge  given 
in  oqr  last  number,  that  it  is  "  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public ;"  a 
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most  unfair  though  feeble  attempt  to  pass  off  as  genuine  the  spurious 
reforms  of  colonial  legislation. 

The  Committee  rest  their  cause  first  on  the  Jamaica  Slave  Code  of 
1826,  which  they  represent  as  a  greatly  improved  veision  of  that  of 
1816.  This  last,  they  affirm,  had  '*  received  unqualified  approbation 
from  many  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.''  And  the  plain  mference  there- 
fore is,  that  the  Act  of  1826  would  have  obtained  still  higher  appro^ 
bation  in  the  same  quarter  but  for  *'  certain  clauses  limiting  the  opera- 
tions of  sectarian  preachers,"  on  account  of  which  it  was  '*  disallowed 
by  His  Majesty's  Government."  Abstract,  p.  1. 

Now  surely  this,  m  the  very  outset,  is  a  most  unwarrantable  represent 
tation  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  So  far  was  the  Act  of  1826,  though 
affirmed  to  be  an  improved  version  of  that  of  1816,  from  obtaining,  in- 
dependently of  its  persecuting  clauses,  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  that,  as  the  Committee  are  well  aware,  a  great 
part  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  despatch,  of  the  22d  September,  1827,  is  occu- 
pied in  pointing  out  the  gross  and  palpable  defects  of  its  most  material 
provisions.  Almost  every  sentence  in  that  long  and  able  despatch  con-^ 
veys  a  censure  on  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  convicts  them  of  dis- 
positions the  very  reverse  of  those  for  which  the  West  India  Committee 
are  now  giving  them  credit;  nor  can  the  force  of  that  censure  be  weak* 
ened,  or  its  point  blunted,  by  a  few  complimentary  phrases  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  may  have  used  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  irritation  which  the 
general  tenor  of  his  communication  could  not  M  to  produce. 

"  The  following  Abstract,"  say  the  standing  Committee  of  the  West 
India  body,  **  of  the  ameliorating  clauses  of  the  act,  as  passed  in  1826^ 
sufficiently  evinces  the  disposition  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  en- 
large the  privileges  and  to  protect  the  persons  of  their  slaves." — 
Abstract,  p.  2. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  statement,  we  undertake  to  shew  that  this 
act  might  be  more  truly  characterised  by  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of 
many  of  its  provisions,  and  by  the  designed  inefficiency  and  inopera- 
tiveness of  its  pretended  ameliorations ;  while  nearly  all  the  clauses 
of  which  Mr.' Huskisson  inadvertently  praises  the  humane  tendency 
are  transcripts  from  old  statutes,  without  any  additional  sanctions  to 
render  them  operative,  or  to  make  them  cease  to  be,  what  it  is  notorious 
they  had  ever  been,  a  mere  dead  letter.  But  let  us  come  to  particulars. 
We  shall  first  take  in  their  order  the  six  clauses  which  the  Committee 
have  classed  under  the  head  of  **  Religious  Observances^'* 

Ist;  **  ^,  S,  Provides  that  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  shall,  on  applica- 
tion, without  fee  or  reward,  baptize  all  slaves  who  can  be  made  sensible  of 
a  duty  to  God  and  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  which  owners  are  to  instruct 
them."    Abstract,  p.  2. 

The  clause  of  which  this  is  the  abstract,  enacts  as  follows,  **  That  all 
owners,  &c.,  and  in  their  absence  overseers  of  slaves  shall,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  endeavour  the  instruction  of  their  slaves,  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  conversion,  and 
shall  do  their  utmost  endeavour  to  fit  them  for  baptism,  and,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  can  be,  cause  to  be  baptized  all  such  as  they  can  make 
sensible  of  the  duty  to  God  and  the  Christmn  faith,  which  ceremony  the 
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clergymen  of  the  respective  ^Miisfaes  are  to  perform,  when  required, 
without  fee  or  reward."    Act  of  1826,  §.  3. 

Any  one  who  reads  diis  clauae  in  connection  wkh  the  CtHmnktee's 
prefatory  comment,  wodd  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  the  amdio- 
ntiiif  measures  by  which  the  prtvHegea  of  tke  slaves  had  been  enhffg^ 
in  oompliaDoe  with  the  resoliltions  of  May  1823.  Instead  of  this,  k  is 
nearly  a  transcript  of  a  dause  in  the  slave  law  of  1696,  whieb  has 
been  copied,  with  slight  verbal  variations,  iolto  every  subaeqiient  conso- 
lidated slave  act,  from  diat  time  to  the  present,  ^ee  Act  of  1696,  §.  45 : 
of]788,§.5;  of  1816,  §.2;  and  of  1826,^3;  the  only  material  difiec- 
ence  in  all  these  verssoae  of  the  clause  being  the  addition,  in  the  ease  of 
the  last,  of  the  words, ''  without  fee  or  rewafd.'' 

This  daiise  dieieibre  of  the  Act  of  1826,  for  the  fmmers  of  which  the 
West  India  Committee  would  claim  the  credit  of  wisdom  and  humanity^ 
has  actually  stood  a  dead  letter  in  the  Jamaica  statate  book  for  one 
kmdred  and  thirty  years.  But  by  what  mag^c  power  a  <da«se  which 
for  so  long  a  period  had  been  wholly  inoperative  was  to  be  endowsed 
with  efficiency  on  beh^  re-enacted  HMem  verUs  in  1826,  they  have 
not  told  us.  Ther  ought  at  least  to  have  had  to  abew  that  in  transfer- 
ring the  hitherto  ifead  leAter  of  this  enactment  from  the  old  to  the  new 
statute,  the  legklatiire  iiad  evinced  their  hmnane  pwrpose  of  ameliora- 
tion by  adoptmg  some  neans  for  at  lengtli  giving  it  vitality.  But  this 
was  mat  thenr  object.  Hie  danse  was  re-enacted  wkh  a  view  to  itseifieet 
not  in  Jamaica  b«t  m  Clreat  Britain.  ConseqMieDlly  not  a  atngle  penalty 
was  annexed  to  the  neglect  of  its  provisiooB,  nor  were  any  aoeans  pre- 
served, or  any  periods  allotted,  for  their  executioaL — Diuning  the  dpqniry 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  1789,  Uiis  cloose  was  adverted  to  as  standing 
on  the  Jamaica  statute  book;  but  llie  living  witnesses  who  were  questioned 
on  the  subject,  namely  the  council  of  the  island,  Mr.  Fuller  the  a^eot^ 
Mr.  LaDg,aikl  Mr.  Ch^roto,  all  adinitted  that  it  had  ledlo  fio  seetflts, 
and  that  no  institutions  whatever  existed  in  that  island  by  law  ior  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves.  And  to  this  very  hour,  the  law  remains  in 
the  same  miserably  defective  state.  It  has  provided  no  means  lor 
tecwrmg  to  the  slaire  ddnr  edncation  or  idL^ious  inatmotion ;  (be 
matter,  thongli  tdinitted  in  terms  to  be  of  the  bluest  impertaaoe,  bei^g 
still  left  whoUy  to  the  boetile  discretion  of  owness  or  oversccna. 

In  kisdreular  despatch  of  the  3d  September  1828,  SirGeoige  Murray 
pointedly  refers  to  tins  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  presscA  upon 
the  colonial  legislatmes  die  vecessitt  of  a  change  in  that  respect.  It 
'\Ay  he  says,  <*  necessary  that  this  important  object  should  not  be  in- 
trusted solely  to  indtviobala,"  (as  is  done  in  the  above  clause)  '*  but  that 
provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  it  by  law."  No  such  piovision 
however  has  yet  been  made  in  Jamaica,  or  indeed  in  any  of  our  slave 
colonies.  To  exhibit  such  a  clause  as  this  therefore  as  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations of  the  cofonial  legislatures,  in  respect  to  education  and  religious 
instruction, — what  is  it  but  *'  an  imposition  on  the  public  ?" 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  diis  danse,  in  order  fully  to 
develope  the  studied  ddusion  which  will  be  found  too  often  to  charac- 
terise colonifil  legislation,  especiaUy  in  what  relates  to  slavery.  Even 
the  grave  and  solemn  enactment  before  us  is  so  contrived  as  lo  dditde 
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tlie  igD^rtot  into  a  belief  of  tlie  humane  and  pioas  purposes  of  its 
framers.  And  yet  they  must  have  been  conscious  at  the  time  that  it 
could  not  but  prove  utterly  inoperative,  bein^  left  in  its  state  of  naked 
abstraction,  without  a  single  executory  provision  or  a  singie  sanction  of 
any  description. — In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  humane  dis- 
positions of  colonial  legislators,  and  of  the  encomiums  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  West  India  body,  we  ought 
to  contrast  with  the  feebleness  and  inefficiency  of  their  ameliorating  en- 
actments, the  tremendous  penal  sanctions,  and  the  prompt  and  energetic 
executory  provisions,  which  await  the  delinquencies  of  the  slave. 

2d.  '*  ^  4,  That  the  said  clergTman  shall  also,  without  fee,  marry,  with  their 
owner's  consent,  any  slaves  who  hare  been  baptized  and  are  desiroas  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  if  snoh  clergyman  shaiX,  upon  examination  of  the  par- 
ties, consider  them  to  have  a  proper  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  soch  a  contract.''    Atitract,  p.  2. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  tardy  and  reluctant  enactment  which 
the  le^slature  of  Jamaica  condescended,  for  the  first  time,  in  1826,  to 
frame  in  respect  to  the  marriage  of  slaves.  Mr.  Huskisson  in  his 
despatch  of  the  22d  of  September  1827,  justly  remarks  upon  it,  1st,  that 
it  provides  no  remedy  against  the  capricious  refusal  of  the  owner's  con- 
sent ;  2d.  that  by  confining  the  power  of  celebrating  marriages  to  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  every  other  class  of  religious  teachers 
are  deprived  of  the  means  of  exercising  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds 
of  their  disciples,  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  a  right  they  enjoy  by 
the  common  law ;  3d,  that  the  necessity  of  undergoing  an  examination 
by  a  clergyman  as  to  their  sense  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the 
marriage  contract  is  not  apparent,  and  might  prove  a  serious  impedi- 
tnent  to  the  formation  of  such  connections,  while  the  range  of  such  an 
inquiry,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  considerations,  can  with  difficulty 
be  limited ;  and  4th,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  any  registry  of  slave 
tnarriages,  or  for  a  periodical  return  of  them. 

But  even  these  objections  of  Mr.  Huskbson  to  this  illusory  enactment 
are  not  all  which  may  fairly  be  made  to  it. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  absurd  and  unprecedented  provision  which 
makes  baptism  a  necessary  preliminary  to  marriage  ?  This  is  not  re- 
quired even  in  England.  The  marriages  of  Quakers,  of  the  unbaptized 
children  of  Baptists,  of  Jews,  &c.  are  as  valid  as  any  other.  And  why 
not  ?  Or  is  it  the  humane  and  moral  purpose  of  the  Jamaica  legislature 
that  all  who  are  not  baptized  shall  be  compelled  to  live  in  lawless  con- 
cubinage ;  and  that  no  marriages  shall  be  valid  but  those  of  Church  of 
England  Christians? 

Again,  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  have  entirely  omitted  that  part  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which  proposes  to  give 
legal  validity  to  the  marriages  of  slaves.  The  words  of  the  Trinidad  order 
are,  that  such  marriages  ''  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  binding, 
valid,  and  effectual  in  the  law."  These  words  are  omiued  in  the 
Jamaica  act,  and  no  words  of  equivalent  force  are  substituted  for  them. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  despetdi,  seems  to  assume  that  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  had  really  and  honestly  intended  (o  facilitate,  and  to  render 
legiEdty  viaKd,  the  marriages  of  slaves,  but  that  they  had  blundered  as  I0 
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the  meaiM  of  carrying  tlieir  indeoUcuis  into  effecU  But  when  aJl  the  cir-* 
cumstances  of  the  case  are  attentively  considered,  J t  seems  impossible 
to  give  them  credit  for  any  such  intention.  Whatever  may  be  the  pro^ 
fessed  aim  of  the  clause,  its  real  aim  seems  to  have  been  not  to  en* 
courage  marriage,  but  to  throw  impediments  in  its  way,  and  certainly 
in  that  aim  it  has  succeeded  :  it  has  made  the  impediments  sufficiently 
formidable.  Another  aim  was  doubtless  to  lead  the  English  public  to 
suppose  that  the  colonists  were  at  length  disposed  to  give  due  enoou* 
ragement  and  legal  validity  to  slave  marriages.  We  trust  that  what  we 
have  now  said  will  dissipate  this  delusion. 

Sd.  *'  §  6.  AhoUikM  Sundmy  markei9  and  $kop$  after  eleven  in  the  norning, 
excepting  droggists  and  a  few  other  cases  in  conformity  with  the  practice  af 
England  relative  to  the  Sabbath  J*    Abstract,  p.  3. 

This  Statement  appears  to  us  to  involve  another  gross  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  The  real  effect  of  the  clause, 
instead  of  being  to  abolish  Sunday  markets  and  shops,  is  in  truth  to 
establish  and  legalize  them  for  nearly  half  the  day.  It  actually  con* 
stitutes  and  selects  Sunday  as  the  market  day  for  the  slaves,  it  being  the 
only  day  allowed  them  by  law  for  that  purpose.  And  this,  in  West 
India  phrase,  is  called  abolishing  Sunday  markets  !  And  this  immoral 
and  unchristian  enactment  is  said,  with  a  singular  disregard  of  truth, 
to  be  *'  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  England  relative  to  the 
sabbath.*'  Its  sanctity  we  admit,  is  too  often  violated  ;  but  surely  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  is  either  the  law  or  the  practice  of  England  that 
Smithfield  or  any  other  market,  with  all  the  shops  around  it,  should 
be  not  only  open  on  Sunday  for  all  transactions  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  that  Sunday  should  be  selected  and  specially  fixed  for  that  object, 
and  should  be  the  only  day  on  which,  from  the  state  of  the  law,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  possess  the  power  of  attending  a  market  at  all. 
And  yet  this  is  done  by  the  ameliorated  law  of  the  Jamaica  legislature, 
here  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  a  proof  both  of  their  humanity 
and  of  their  wisdom. — ^The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  seems 
in  strict  accordance  with  that  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  He  says,  in  the 
despatch  already  referred  to, ''  In  the  provisions  for  the  due  observance 
of  Sunday,  I  remark,  that  the  continuance  of  the  market  on  that  day 
till  the  hour  of  eleven,  is  contemplated  as  a  permanent  regulation.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  sanction  this  systematic  violation  of  the  law 
prevailing  in  every  other  Christian  country"  Yet  such,  we  repeat,  is 
the  ameliorating  provision  which  the  humane  dispositions  of  the  Ja- 
maica legislature  have  led  them  to  enact,  and  which  iheChristian  feelings 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  West  India  body  have  led  them  to 
applaud. 

4th.  **  ^  7.  Prohibits  leviee  on  $lave$  on  Saturdays,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  attend  religions  duties  on  Sundays."    Abetract,  p.  3. 

These  words  convey  a  strange,  and  apparently  deliberate  mystification 
and  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  understand  it  properly^ 
the  reader  ought  to  be  aware  that  previous  to  1824,  on  all  days  but 
Sunday,  by  the  law  of  Jamaica,  the  slave,  if  found  beyond  the  enclo* 
sures  of  his  master's  estate,  might  be  seized  and  sold  m  execution  for 
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the  debts  of  his  master — (another  proof  of  the  humanity  of  colonial 
legislation !)  but  the  law  since  that  time  has  been  so  far  modified,  that  the 
exemption  from  arrest,  formerly  confined  to  Sunday,  is  now  extended 
to  Saturday  also«  This  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  both  a  ne- 
cessary and  a  salutary  measure,  if  the  Saturday  had  been  substituted 
ibr  the  Sunday  as  the  market  day ;  and  if  the  law  had  secured  die  use 
and  enjoyment  of  that  day  as  a  market  day  to  the  slave.  But  this  has 
not  been  done.  The  exemption  of  the  slave,  therefore,  from  arrest  on 
the  Saturday,  is  no  benefit  to  him,  but  solely  to  the  insolvent  master, 
so  long  as  Sunday  and  not  Saturday  stands  fixed  by  law  as^the  market 
day ;  and  so  long  as  the  master  is  under  no  legal  obligation  whatever 
to  allot  that  day  to  the  slave,  but  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  continue,  as 
before,  to  compel  him  to  labour  in  the  field  on  that  day  as  on  other 
days,  under  the  lash,  from  five  in  the  morning  tOl  seven  at  night. 

Here  then  we  have  another  example  of  that  studied  and  systematic 
deceptiveness  in  the  work  of  legislation  with  which  we  have  ventured 
to  charge  the  colonial  assemblies.  This  enactment,  while  it  is  attended 
with  no  inconvenience  to  the  master,  but  may  be  productive  of  consi- 
derable benefit  to  him,  enlarging  at  least  his  privileges  though  not  those 
of  the  slave,  may  also  serve  the  great  object  of  all  such  pretended  im- 
provements, that  of  misleading  the  English  public  by  its  apparently  bene- 
ficial tendency,  and  furnishing  a  topic  of  laudatory  remark  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  West  India  body.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that, 
without  further  legislative  provisions,  it  can  yield  no  benefit  to  the 
slave,  for  whose  i^vantage  we  are  untruly  told  that  it  was  designed. 
it  was  framed,  say  the  West  India  committee,  *'  in  order  to  enable  the 
slaves  to  attend  religious  duties  on  Sundays."  Undoubtedly,  if  besides 
exempting  them  from  arrest  on  Saturday,  that  day  had  been  given 
to  them,  and  had  been  also  selected  and  fixed  by  law  as  the  market 
day,  such  would  have  been  its  effect  But,  like  almost  tdl  the  other  pre- 
tended ameliorations  of  eolonial  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  stops 
short  at  that  point  where  the  deception  of  the  English  public  may  be 
made  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  real  improvement  as  respects 
the  slave. 

5th.  **  $  9.  Prokibits  persons  from  employing  the  slaves  of  others  on  negro 
days  or  Sundays."    Abstract,  p,  2. 

This  prohibition,  so  far  from  being  an  ameliorating  measure,  inflicts  a 
cruel  hardship  on  the  slave,  preventing  him  from  occupying  his  spare 
time  in  the  service  of  such  as  will  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  plan  for  enabling 
the  owner  to  engross  the  time  of  the  slave  wholly  for  his  own  use,  by 
putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry  his  labour,  his  only  possession, 
during  the  time  nominally  his  own,  to  the  best  market.  That  it  pro- 
ceeds from  no  regard  for  the  sanctitv  of  the  sabbath,  and  from  no  humane 
disposition  to  relieve  the  slave,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  next  head  of  pretended  amelioration. 

6th.  **  $  10.  Directs  that  slaves  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  on  Sun- 
days even  in  crop  time,  and  prohibits  the  mill  being  pnt  abonf  between 
7  p.  M.,  on  Saturday,  and  6  p.  m.  on  Monday/'    Ah9ira€t,  p.  8. 

This  is  another  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  clause  of  which  the 
Committee  profess  to  give  an  abstract.     The  clause  is  as  follows: 

2  I 
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*'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  during  the  crop,  not  only  shall  the  slaves, 
as  heretofore^  be  exempted  from  the  labour  of  the  estate  or  plantation 
on  Sundays,  but  that  no  mills  shall  be  put  about  or  worked  between 
the  hours  of  seven  on  Saturday  night  and  five  on  Monday  morning, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds."  Act  of  1826,  §  10. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  is  no  neio  law,  but  a  Uteral  transcript  of  the 
5th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1816,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as 
enlarging  the  privileges,  or  adding  any  further  protection  to  the  person 
of  the  slave. 

The  committee  incorrectly  represent  the  clause  as  prohibiting  all  com- 
pulsory labour  on  Sundays ;  whereas  the  prohibition  extends  only  to  the 
labour  of  the  estate  or  plantation.  In  other  words,  the  slaves  are  not 
to  be  compelled  to  perrorm  field  or  plantation  labour  on  that  day.  TThe 
noble  and  honourable  members  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  West 
India  body,  however,  attempt  to  convey  to  the  British  public  the  unfair 
impression  that  this  clause  secures  to  the  slave  a  complete  exemption 
from  compulsory  labour  of  every  kind  on  the  Sunday,  an  impression,  if 
it  should  be  produced,  which  would  be  most  unfounded.  The  Sunday 
is  necessarily  consumed  bv  the  slaves,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  in 
raising  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  food  with  which  the 
master,  but  for  this  cruel  necessity  which  he  imposes  on  the  slaves, 
would  be  forced  to  supply  them.  The  Sunday,  therefore,  is  gene- 
rally employed  by  the  slaves  in  their  provision  grounds,  and  must, 
of  necessity,  be  so  employed  if  they  would  escape  starvation.  The 
proof  of  this  (act  will  be  found  amply  detailed  in  a  note  at  p.  315  of 
our  2d  volume,  (No.  41,) — ^but  for  tne  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have 
ready  access  to  that  publication,  we  shall  here  extract  one  or  two  pas- 
sages which  will  place  the  point  beyond  all  legitimate  doubt.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  the  testimony  of  persons  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of 
slavery,  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  Watson  m  his  admirable  defence  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sions.*   We  will  refer  to  authorities  wholly  and  properly  West  Indian. 

Dr.  Williamson  resided  fourteen  years  in  Jamaica,  a  part  of  the  time 
on  an  estate  of  Lord  Harewood's,  and  shews  himself,  in  his  work  on  that 
island,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  slavery ;  and  yet,  he  there  tells  us, 
over  and  over  again,  that  in  Jamaica,  Sunday  is  ^<  a  day  of  marketing  and 
labour  for  the  slaves,  and  of  excess  and  brutal  clebauchery  for  the 
whites."  See  Vol.  i.  pp.  42,  108,  and  331,  and  Vol.  ii,  pp.  235,  and 
287.  Dr.  Williamson  returned  to  Jamaica,  on  the  Medical  StsJ*,  m 
1 823,  and  in  a  letter  of  hb  now  before  us,  written  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  1824,  he  confirms  his  former  testimony  respecting  the  Sunday 
as  equally  applicable  to  the  latter  period. 

*  <*  Sunday/'  say  the  missionariei,  "  is  chiefly  spent  by  the  field  negproet,  im 
wwkhif  their  own  grounds^  which  is  the  source  whence  they  derive  their  food,  or 
in  bringing  what  little  produce  they  may  have  to  market :  for  Sunday  is  the 
grand  pubhc  nutrket  day."  *<  On  the  sabbath,"  they  add,  "  a  driver  with  an 
overseer  accompanies  the  slaves  to  the  negro  groands  given  to  them  in  lieu  of 
allowance  from  their  masters.  Here  they  spend  the  biased  sabbath  toUing  all 
day.  This  is  their  rest !  "  Watson's  De/ence,  published  by  Blanshard,  pp.  59, 
60.  Bnt  even  this  testimony,  decisive  and  unexceptionable  as  it  is,  we  do  not 
insist  upon. 
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Mr.  Stewart  qoitted  Jamdca  in  1821,  after  a  residence  of  twenty 
>fear8.  He  is  the  author  of  a  **  View  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
Jamaica/'  a  work  quoted  as  of  authority  by  the  colonists  whose  cause 
he  zealously  supports.  In  that  work  he  thus  apjologises  for  the  alleged 
inattention  of  the  Jamaica  clergy  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves.  "  The  truth  is,  that  however  willing  they  may  be  to  perform 
their  duty,  very  few  of  the  slaves  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend 
Church,  They  are  either  in  attendance  on  their  owners^  or  their  time 
is  occupied  in  a  necessary  attention  to  their  own  affairs:  for  Sun^ 
day  is  not  a  day  of  rest  or  relaxation  to  the  plantation  slave:  he 

MUST  WORK  ON  THAT  DAY  OR  STARVE."  p.  167. 

The  Hon.  James  Stewart,  Member  for  Trelawney,  the  Father  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  and  himself  a  planter,  is  represented,  in  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  that  island,  of  the  drd  of  June  1*826,  as  thus  addressing  his 
constituents.  **  In  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  in  religion, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  bmld  extra  chapels  for  their  accommodation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  improve  their 
moral  condition,  that  Sunday  maii^ets  should  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  another  day  in  the  week  allowed  the  negro /or  the  cultivation  of 
his  land,  and  the  sale  of  his  provisions." 

The  only  other  witnesses  we  shall  now  adduce  consist  of  the  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  composing  the  standing  West  India  Committee  in 
London,  ^m  1823  to  1828.  They  not  only  assented  to  the  measures 
of  putting  an  end  to  marketing  and  labouring  in  their  grounds  on  the 
Sunday,  and  of  giving  equivalent  time  to  the  slaves  on  other  days  for 
that  purpose;  but  they  themselves,  in  1823,  actually  proposed  these 
measures  to  the  Government  as  fit  to  be  adopted ;  and  in  recommending 
them  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Bathurst 
professed  to  follow,  and  did,  in  fact,  follow  their  suggestions  And  yet, 
m  1830,  the  same  Committee,  with  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  as  their 
chairman  in  the  room  of  Lord  Seaford ;  seven  years  having  passed  with- 
out one  effective  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  admitted  evil ;  are  now  found  conspiring  with  those 
refractory  legislatures  to  delude  the  people  of  England  into  a  belief  that 
their  humanity  had  really  accomplished  its  cure.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land, however,  will  now  see,  that  notwithstanding  this  disingenuous 
attempt,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name,  the  slaves  of  these  very  persons,  the 
Noble,  and  Honourable,  and  Right  Honourable  Members  of  the  West 
India  Committee,  are  still  left  by  law  without  a  Sabbath,  no  equivalent 
time  being  get  given  to  them  in  lieu  of  it ;  are  still  left,  after  a  week  of 
forced  lalx^nr  in  the  cane  piece  under  the  cart-whip,  to  toil,  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  sacred  day,  in  raising  for  themselves  and  their  femilies 
the  food  which  the  masters  ought  to  supply,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus 
produce  so  raised  to  the  next  market. 

Have  we  not,  we  confidently  ask,  in  these  statements,  established  an 
aggravated  case  of  "  imposition  on  the  public,"  against  this  body  of 
slaveholders  ? 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  alleged  ameliorations  in 
Jamaica,  which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  **  Religious  Observances ;" 
and  we  think  we  must  have  satisfied  every  candid  man  who  has  accom* 
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panied  U8  Ihu8  far,  that  ire  hate  made  good  our  charge.  The  reader 
will  see,  by  turning  to  a  preceding  page,  (190,)  that  tli^re  were  certain 
proposed  reforms,  to  which  Lord  Seaford  pledged  himself  that  *'  no  ob- 
jection would  be  <^ered,  on  the  part  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies.*' 
Of  8oma1>f  these,  namely,  the  atx>lition  of  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday 
labour^  and  the  grant  to  die  slave  of  additional  time  for  these  purposes 
HI  lieu  of  Sunday^  the  fate  ha»  been  already  seen.  Three  others  remain 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  1st,  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  and  indecent  prac^ 
tice  of  arbitrarily  Bogging  females ;  2nd,  the  disuse  of  the  driWng  whip 
in  the  field ;  and  3rd,  the  granting  to  the  slaves  1^^  rights  of  property^ 
Let  us  inquire  whether,  on  the  shewing  of  the  Committee  itsdf,  the 
Noble  Lord's  pledge  as  to  each  of  these  measures  hat  been  redeemed. 

1st.  As  to  the  abolition  of  female  flogging,  nothing  has  been  done, 
nor  do  the  West  India  Committee  state  that  any  thing  has  been  done^  by 
the  legislature  of  Jamaica.  A  proposal,  indeed,  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  Act  of  1826,  n^t  for 
prohibiting  the  flogging  of  women,  that  would  hare  been  too  daring  a  pro* 
position,  but  that  in  flogging  them  there  should  be  no  wndecent  expo*- 
sure ;  but  even  this  was  rej^ted  by  a  large  majority  of  28  to  12.* 

2nd.  The  disuse  of  the  driving* whip  in  the  field  was  a  measure  too 
bold  to  be  even  proposed  to  the  Jamaica  Assembly  in  1826.  The  ut- 
most length  to  which  the  most  sensitive  humanity  dared  to  go,  was  to 
move  that  the  cat  should  be  substituted  for  the  cart-whip,  both  in  the 
coercion  of  labour  in  the  Add,  and  in  the  infliction  of  regular  punish- 
ments. But  even  this  motion,  by  a  similar  majority  to  that  last  men- 
tioned was  rejected.  '*  If  we  adopt  such  an  innovation,"  said  one 
Member,  **  on  the  established  usages  of  the  colony,  the  slaves  will 
imagine  that  our  conduct  has  been  disapproved  of  by  the  King,  and 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  cart-whip,  and  with  it 
every  means  of  punishment  and  restraint"  To  this  it  was  replied  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  whose  speech  excited  much  indignant  clamour  in  the 
House,  "  You  are  told,  that  to  abolish  the  cart-whip  is  an  innovation. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  innovation  ;  so  was  the  abolition  of  the  rack  and  ^e 
thumb  screw,  and  such  like  instruments,  the  fellows  of  the  cart-whip. 
But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  these  innovations  have  undernuned  the 
civil  institutions  of  Europe.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  cart- 
wliip  is  a  base,  cruel,  debasing  instrument  of  torture,  a  horriUe,  detest- 
able  instrument,  when  used  for  the  punishment  of  slaves.  I  do  say  that 
tkirty-nine  lashes  with  this  horrid  instrument  can  be  made  more  griev- 
ous than^ve  hundred  lashes  with  the  cat"  Again,  *'  You  say  Uiat  a 
greater  number  of  lashes  are  inflicted  by  the  cat  in  the  army  than  are 
allowed  to  be  given  by  the  cart-whip.  But  how  are  the  former  inflicted? 

*  The  flogging  of  females  has  been  prohihited  by  none  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tores.  In  three  or  four  of  the  colonies  their  indeceni  exposure,  when  undergoing 

{>ani8hment,  is  forbidden ;  but  what  indecent  ex]K>Bure  may  mean,  in  the  vocabu- 
ary  of  negro  drivers,  it  may  be  difBcult  to  say.  The  account  given  by  the  West 
India  Committee  of  the  Barbadoes  law  is  as  follows.  '*  Female  slaves  to  be 
punished  in  a  private  and  decent  manner,  and  when  pregnant  to  be  punished  by 
ronfineoient  only,*'  in  the  stocks  we  presume.  The  idea  of  subjecting  pregnant 
females  to  plantation  discipline  is  quite  peculiar,  we  presume,  to  slave  colonies* 
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Not  at  the  caprice,  at  the  will,  at  tbe  passion  or  rage  of  an  indiTidual} 
bat  after  a  soieam  trial  by  a  coort-martial,  where  the  members  with 
calmness  ddiberate  on  the  charge  brought  against  the  offender.  But 
the  puaishment  of  the  cart-whip  is  inflicted  at  the  pleasure  of  an  indivi- 
dual, at  his  sole  command,  as  caprice  or  passion  aictates.  Sometimes 
one  slave  inflicts  it  npon  another.  Sometimes  it  is  ordered  by  the 
bookkeeper,  or  overseer,  or  proprietor  of  the  lowest  order,  men  too  fre- 
quently most  unfit  to  apportion  punishment" 

This  striking  extract  refers  more  hnmediately  to  die  use  of  the  cart 
whip  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  than  as  used  te  stimulate  labour 
in  the  field.  Still  even  in  this  latter  capacity  it  is  a  tremendous  instru- 
ment of  torture,  tending  also  completely  to  debase  the  haman  gang  to 
the  level  of  the  brute  team.* 

3d.  We  now  come  to  the  last  point  on  which  Lord  Seaford  ventured 
to  assure  parliament  that  no  objection  would  be  ofifeved  by  the  planters 
in  the  West  Indies,  namely  granting  to  the  slaves  legal  rights  of  pro- 
perty. On  this  point  the  attempu  of  the  West  Indian  committee  to 
delude  the  public  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  any  we  have  yet  spe- 
cified.   Their  statement  as  respects  Jamaica  is  in  the  following  terms. 

'^  ^  16.  (it  ought  to  be  ^  16)  Recognizes  the  right  of  slaves  to  personal 
property y  and  gives  to  it  ^/artiur  pr^ectioo  than  that  of  free  persons,  by 
inflicting  a  penalty  of  102.  on  the  person  trespassing  on  it,  in  addition  to  the 
value  to  be  summarily  recovered.— -46»<racf,  p.  4. 

To  understand  all  the  deliberate  unfairness  of  this  pretended  abstract, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  the  clause  as  it  stands  in  the  act  It  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  §  16.  And  whereas  by  the  usage  of  this  island,  slaves  have  always 
been  permitted  to  possess  personcJ  property,  and  it  is  expedient  that 
such  laudable  custom  should  be  established  by  law,  be  it  therefore  en« 
acted  that  if  any  owner,  possessor,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever,  shall 
wilfully  or  unlawfully  take  away  from  any  slave  or  slaves,  or  in  any 
way  deprive  or  cause  to  be  deprived,  any  slave  or  slaves  of  any  species 
of  personal  property  by  him,  her,  or  them  lawfully  possessed,  such  per- 
son or  persons  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  over  and 

*  Some  of  the  evasive  enactments  of  the  smaller  colonies  on' the  subject  of  the 
driving  wMp  would  be  amusing,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  so  serious  a  descrip« 
tion ;  and  yet  the  West  India  Committee  holds  them  out  as  proofs  of  the  humanity 
of  the  colonial  legislatures.  For  example,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  Dominica,  and  St. 
Vincent  prohibit  only  the  cart  whip  in  the  field,  but  allow  the  use  of  the  cat  or 
any  o^er  instrument.  Orenada  prohibits  it  only  in  the  hand  of  a  slave,  leaving 
it  free  to  be  used  by  all  who  are  not  slaves.  The  conduct  of  the  Barbadoes  legis* 
lature  is  at  least  more  open  and  manly.  On  the  23d  of  October  1826,  they  in- 
formed  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Warde,  that  "  they  found  they  could  not  yield 
to  Lord  Bathurst's  recommendation  to  prohibit  the  punishment  of  women  by 
flogging  and  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field."  The  former,  they  say,  *'  would  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  be  productive  of  the  most  injurious  consequences'' 
— and  *'  considerations  not  less  powerful  have  prevailed  with  them  respecting 
the  disuse  of  the  whip  in  the  field,"  which  they  add,  "  is  considered  by  them  to 
be  inseparable  from  a  state  of  slavery." — On  the  conduct  of  Barbadoes  in  this 
respect  the  Committee  say  nothing.  The  gross  evasions  in  the  other  colo- 
nies are  actually  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  the  humane  dispositions  of  their 
legislatures. 
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above  the  value  of  such  property  taken  away  as  aforesaid,  the  same  to 
be  recovered  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three  justicep  of  the 
peace  before  whom  the  complaint  shall  be  laid  and  the  facts  proved." 

In  Great  Britain  theft  and  robbery  are  crimes  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  are  punished  either  as  larceny  or  felony,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
law  of  Great  Britain  on  this  point  is  also  the  law  of  Jamaica  in  what 
respects  free  persons.  If  they  are  plundered  of  their  property  the  per- 
petrator of  the  theft  or  robbery  is  criminally  prosecuted,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  is  visited  with  an  infamous  punishment.  But  this  clause,  while 
it  falsely  pretends  tq  recognise  a  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  to 
grant  eren  further  protection  to  their  property  than  is  allowed  to  that  of 
free  persons,  does  in  fact  deprive  them  of  their  only  sure  protection  by 
converting  the  infamous  punishment  with  which  theix  or  robbery 
is  visited  in  all  other  cases,  into  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct  of  six  or 
seven  pounds  sterling.  By  this  insidious  clause  therefore  we  have  a 
revolution  effected  in  the  laws  of  theft  and  robbery  as  they  respect  the 
slave's  property,  which  would  be  utterly  fatal  to  the  security  of  his 
rights,  if  he  possessed  any.  But  he  possesses  none,  and  thb  clause,  we 
affirm,  gives  him  none.  The  preamble  indeed  is  sufficiently  imposing. 
It  recognizes  the  laudable  custom  of  permitting  slaves  to  possess  one 
species  of  property,  and  admits  the  expediency  of  establishing  such  cus- 
tom by  law.  And  what  is  the  lame  and  impotent  enactment  which  fol- 
lows ?  Not,  as  was  recommended  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  prescribed 
in  the  Orders  of  Council  for  the  Crown  Colonies,  that  *'  slaves  shall  be 
competent  to  purchase,  acquire,  enjoy,  alienate,  or  bequeath  property  to 
any  amount,  or  of  any  descricption,  (except  slaves,  boats,  arms  and 
ammunition)  or  to  bring,  prosecute,  or  defend  any  action  in  any  court 
of  justice,  in  respect  to  such  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
were  free/'  No !  Nothing  of  this  kind  follows.  The  legal  right  of 
property  which  the  legislature  profess  to  deem  it  expedient  to  confer  on 
the  slave  is  not  given  to  him.  It  is  said  to  be  expedient  to  give  it — but 
still  it  is  not  given.  The  only  enactment  which  follows  this  imposing 
and  deceptious  preamble,  is  one  affixing  a  small  pecuniary , penalty 
to  the  infamous  and  criminal  act  of  robbing  a  slave  of  his  property. 
But  then  it  must  be  property  which  a*  slave  lawfully  possesses.  But 
how  is  a  slave  to  be  lawfully  possessed  of  property  ?  The  report  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Henry  ana  Mr.  Coneys,  on  the  state  of  the  law  in 
Jamaica  (dated  June  29,  1827,)  tells  us  that  **  slaves  are  not  entitled 
to  sue  or  subject  to  be  sued  in  any  civil  action^ — and  that  in  case  of  a 
proprietor  interfering  with  the  property  of  a  slave,  **  the  slave  has  no 
legal  remedy  " — "  a  sufficient  reason,"  observes  the  attorney-general  of 
the  island,  ''  for  sanctioning  by  law  his  undisturbed  possession,"  p.  82. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Dwarris  as  repects  the  other  islands  is  to  the  same 
effect,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  242,  No.  37,)  namely,  that  a  slave  possesses  no 
property  ia  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  nor  any  rights  connected  with  property. 
Now  certainly  the  clause  before  us  confers  no  such  rights  upon  him. 
Therefore  the  qualification  here  introduced,  that  the  property  to  which 
the  penalty  is  to  attach  must  be  property  lawfully  possessed,  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  worthlessness  of  these  pretended  ameliora- 
tions, as  well  as  a  proof  of  the  care  taken  by  their  framers  to  render 
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them  worthless^  It  is  not  at  all  shewn  what  it  is  for  a  slave  to  be 
lawfully  possessed  of  property,  or  how  he  is  to  prove  this  preliminary 
condition.  No  means  of  suit  are  given  him,  even  in  the  case  against 
which  alone  the  clause  pretends  to  provide,  or  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
owing  to  him ;  and  he  is  debarred,  be  it  remembered  too,  in  Jamaica  by 
this  very  act,  from  giving  evidence  in  any  civil  matters  whatever.  In 
short  the  whole  provision  is  worse  than  nugatory ;  it  is  a  mere  mockery, 
a  fraud  on  the  poor  slave,  and  a  gross  imposition  on  the  British  public. 
And  such  seems  to  have  been  the  clear  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  his 
letter  of  22d  September  1 827.  "  The  property  of  slaves,"  he  says,  "  is 
left  by  this  law  in  an  unprotected  state.  No  action  is  given  to  them,  or 
to  any  person  on  their  behalf,  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  it.  The 
single  case  in  which  any  remedy  is  provided,  is  that  in  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  slave  is  taken  away.  No  mention  is  made  of  that  much 
more  important  class  of  cases  in  which  property  is  withheld.  The 
slave  could  not  under  this  law  recover  a  debt,  nor  obtain  damages  for 
the  breach  of  a  contract.  The  mode  of  proceeding  for  penalties  before 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  is  a  remedy  to  which  hardly  any  one  would 
resort,  for  the  act  does  not  give  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  if  recovered, 
to  the  injured  party ;  and  the  slave  himself  could  not  make  the  com- 
(Jamt,  except  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  a  punishment  if  the  jus- 
tices shoula  deem  it  groundless.  The  slaves  are  also  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  this  law  from  acquiring  any  interest  in  land;  a  restriction 
which  would  appear  at  once  impolitic  and  unnecessary." 

Again,  the  committee  tell  the  public  that  clause  16  (it  ought  to  be  17) 
of  this  act  **  Recognises  the  right  of  slaves  to  receive  bequests  of  per- 
sonal property,"  Abstract,  p.  5.  It  would  have  been  but  common 
honesty  to  have  added  the  proviso  annexed  to  the  clause,  and  which 
goes  to  nullify  this  pretended  right  The  words  are,  "  Provided  always 
Miat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  the  institu- 
tion of  any  action  or  suit  at  law  or  in  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  such 
legacy,  or  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  any  slave  a  defendant  in  a 
suit  of,equity."* 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  various  particulars  of  Lord  Seaford's 
abortive  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  we  shall 
advert  to  one  or  two  other  clauses  in  this  imposing  abstract,  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  committee  ad  ameliorating  provisions,  and  which  will 
farther  assist  the  public  in  judging  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  that 
body. 

<<  ^  26.  (it  stands  27  in  the  Act)  Slaves  to  have  half  an  hoar  for  breakfast, 
and  two  hoars  for  dinner ;  nor  to  be  compelled  to  field  labour  before  five 
in  the  morning,  or  after  seven  at  night,  except  during  crop,  under  pe- 
nalty of  £60."   Abstract,  p.  3. 

This  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the  Act  of  1826,  is  a  literal  transcript  of 
^e  20th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1816,  and  of  the  18th  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1788 ;  so  that  in  this  important  point  of  the  extent  and  continuity  of 

♦  The  same  general  remarks  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  Jamaica  clause, 
on  the  subject  of  property,  will  be  found  to  apply  with  slight  variations  to  the 
enactments  of  almost  all  the  other  Colonial  legislatures. 
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labour,  there  has  no  alteration  been  made  in  favour  of  the  slave  during 
upwards  of  forty  years,  though  the  West  India  committee  would  exhibit 
it  as  the  fruit  of  nie  humanity  of  the  actual  colonial  legislatures ;  as  a 
proof,  to  use  their  own  words,  of  their  disposition  to  expunge  all  harsh 
and  unnecessary  *'  enactments,  which  the  policy  of  an  earlier  period 
rendered  imperative,*'  and  ''  to  enlarge  the  privileges  and  protect  the 
person  of  the  slave."  And  vet  the  law  of  1826  exacts  from  the  slave 
the  same  continui^  of  toil  which  was  exacted  from  him  in  1788. 

Of  this  vaunted  meliorating  provision,  however,  which  the  com- 
mittee untruly  tells  us  had,  among  others,  received  the  imqualified 
approbation  of  many  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  Mr.  Huskisson  finds 
himself  compelled,  on  the  22d  September,  1827,  thus  to  write : — 
•  ''  The  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  labour,"  (the  words 
seem  almost  ironical !)  ''  contemplate  the  working  of  the  slaves  for 
ekven  hours  and  a  Ao^  daily  out  of  crop,  and  place  no  limit  to  the 
continuance  of  their  work  during  crop  time.  Considering  the  climate 
tn  which  this  labour  is  to  be  performed,  and  that  after  the  work  of  the 
field  is  over,  there  will  yet  remain  to  be  done  many  offices,  not  falling 
within  the  proper  meamng  of  the  term  labour,  I  should  fear  that  the 
exertion  of  the  slaves,  if  exacted  up  to  the  limits  allowed  by  this  law, 
would  he  zcarcely  conmtent  with  a  due  regard /or  the  health  of  the 
labourer." 

But  Mr.  Huskisson,  though  he  wrote  under  an  impression  of  the 
very  great  severity  of  this  enactment,  evidently  did  not  know  the  whole 
of  the  case,  or  he  would  hardly  have  expressed  himself  so  feebly  re- 
specting its  enormity.  To  thne  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  daily 
labour  in  the  field,  under. a  tropical  sun,  and  the  lash  of  the  driver,  which 
so  justly  shocked  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  to  b^  added  half  the  night 
for  from  four  to  six  mondis  of  the  year  during  crop.  There  is  also 
to  be  added  the  time  required  for  preparmg  for  the  field  in  the  morning; 
for  gomg  thither  and  returning  thence  at  noon ;  for  going  again  in  the 
afternoon  and  returning  home  at  night;  and  for  the  different  do- 
mestic offices  which,  of  necessity,  are  daily  recurring,  such  aa  pre- 
paring and  cooking  food,  collecting  fuel,  care  of  children,  washmg,  &c. 
&c.  Besides  all  this,  on  most  of  the  plantations,  after  the  field 
labour  is  over,  the  slaves,  before  they  can  repair  to  their  own  homes, 
have  to  underfi;o  the  heavy  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  a  large 
bundle  of  io^Stt  for  the  cattle  oi.  horses,  and  waiting  with  it  at  the  pen 
or  stables  till  the  whole  gang  is  again  collected  and  the  roll  called 
over ;  a  task  which,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  labour  in  the  field,  is  of  a 
most  vexatious  and  harassing  kind,  materially  injuring  their  health,  and 
grving  occasion  to  frequent  punishments.  So  that  in  the  time  of  crop, 
upwards  of  eighteen  hours,  and,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  not  less 
than  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  are  necessarily  consumed 
either  in  the  master's  inunediate  service,  or  in  necessary  labour  con- 
nected with  it  And  this  excessive  contmuity  of  labour  which  is  exacted 
alike  from  the  women  as  from  the  men,  we  have  proved,  and  are  again 
ready  to  prove,  from  unquestionable  official  documents,  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing practice  in  the  British  sugar  colonies.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  157  and 
212,  and  No.  58,  p.  143  and  144.) 
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Under  soch  a  tystem  of  oppressive  exaction,  can  we  wonder  at  the  con- 
tinued waste  of  the  slave  population  which  is  taking  place  in  our  sugar 
colonies ;  so  that  while  the  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  and  among 
them  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica,  are  rapidly  increasing;  while  in  the 
United  States  the  very  slaves  double  their  numbers  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  free  blacks  of  Hayti  in  a  considerably  shorter  period; 
among  the  British  slaves  employed  in  growing  sugar,  there  should  not 
only  be  no  increase,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  annual  di- 
minution. Nor  ought  the  misery  thus  occasioned,  to  be  measured  merely 
by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  but  by  the  constant  pressure  on  the 
animal  frame,  arising  not  only  from  the  intensity  of  the  labour  exacted, 
under  a  tropical  sun,  by  the  stimulating  power  of  the  cartwhip,  but 
from  its  continuity  for  a  number  of  hours  in  each  day  which  in  no  cli- 
mate could  be  endured  without  suffering  and  exhaustion,  disease  and 
death.  But  neither  on  this  grand  source  of  mortality,  nor  on  another 
scarcely  less  fatal,  the  scantiness  of  the  supply  of  foo(},  can  we,  at  present, 
enlarge.     We  must  hasten  to  another  topic. 

The  West  India  Committee  produce,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  huma- 
nity of  the  colonial  legislatures,  a  clause,  which  they  number  36,  (instead 
of  37,)  and  which  they  have  thus  abstracted. 

*'  Slaves  not  to  receive  more  than  ten  lashes,  except  in  presence  of  owner 
or  overseer,  &c.,  nor  in  sach  presence  more  than  thirtv-nine,  nor  until  reco- 
vered from  former  panishment,  under  penalty  of  £20/'    Abstract,  p.  5. 

But  let  us  give  the  clause  as  it  appears  in  the  Act  of  1826,  being  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  corresponding  clauses  in  the  Acts  of  1788  and 
1816 :  **  §.  37.  And  in  order  to  restrain  arbitrary  punish- 
ments, be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  slave,  on  any  plantation  or  set- 
tlement, or  in  any  of  the  workhouses  or  gaols  in  this  island,  shall 
receive  ant  more  than  ten  lashes  at  one  time  and  for  one  offence, 
unless  the  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  over- 
seer, of  such  plantation  or  settlement,  having  such  slave  in  his  care,  or 
keeper  of  sucn  workhouse,  or  keeper  of  such  gaol  shall  be  present ;  and 
that  no  such  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  admmistrator,  or 
overseer,  workhouse-keeper,  or  gaol-keeper,  shall,  on  any  account, 
punish  a  slave  with  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes  at  one  time  and 
for  one  offence,  nor  inflict,  nor  suffer  to  be  inflicted,  such  last-mentioned 
punishment,  nor  any  other  number  of  lashes  on  the  same  day,  nor  until 
the  delinquent  has  recovered  from  the  effect  of  any  former  punishment, 
under  a  penalty  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  nor  more  than  twenty  pounds, 
for  every  offence,'*  &c. 

Such  is  the  law  passed  by  the  humane  and  enlightened  legislature 
of  Jamaica,  in  December.  1826,  and  which  is  applicable  to  every  slave, 
man,  wqman,  or  child  in  that  island.  By  that  law  the  driver,  or  any 
quasi  driver,  may  inflict  ten  lashes  ; — and  the  owner  and  overseer,  nay, 
the  gaol-keeper  and  workhouse-keeper,  the  attorney,  guardian,  and 
administrator  may,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  mflict  thirty-nine 
lashes  of  the  cart-whip,  on  the  bare  posteriors  of  any  and  every  slave, 
man,  woman,  or  child  he  has  charge  of,  without  a  trial,  without  the 
order  of  a  magistrate,  for  no  defined  offence,  but  merely  because  he  (the 
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owner,  &c,)  is  offended ;  oor  can  he,  by  any  law,  be  called  to  answer 
for  such  conduct  Nay,  the  clause  is  so  framed  as  to  protect  him  effec- 
tually agabst  all  responsibility  for  so  doing.  And  yet,  in  mockery, 
as  it  were,  the  object  of  this  clause  is  said  to  be  to  restrain  arbi* 

TRART    PUVISHMEHTS! 

Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  Mr.  Barrett's  description  of  die  horrid  cart- 
whip,  as  given  above,  (p.  200,)  and  then  ^  learn  to  do  homage  to  the 
humanity  which  dictated  to  the  legislators  of  Jamaica  the  re-enactment 
of  such  a  clause ;  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  his  associates 
of  the  West  Indian  Committee,  tlieir  approbation  of  it  as  ^'  salutary 
and  humane,"  as  calculated  ''  to  enlarge  the  privileges  and  to  protect 
the  persons  of  their  slaves."    Abstract ,  p.  1  and  2. 

We  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  tire  our  readers  by  going  further 
into  an  analysis  of  this  Abstract  at  present.  If  circumstances  should 
require  it,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  task  of  resuroine  it,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  before  hand,  that  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
we  shall  find  no  more  difficulty  in  exposing  the  illusory  and  deceptive 
nature  of  all  the  other  alleged  ameliorations,  than  we  have  had  in  the 
case  of  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  we  have  been  led  more  particu- 
larly to  notice ;  for  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  this  Abstract,  though 
promuleated  and  sanctioned  by  such  high  authority,  we  repeat,  unhe- 
sitatingly and  confidently,  that  it  is  *'  a  gross  imposition  on  die  public." 

We  could  have  wished,  before  we  closed  this  article,  to  have  adverted 
to  the  persecuting  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1826,  which,  we  understand, 
have  been  re-enacted,  with  aggravations,  in  a  new  edition  of  it  which 
has  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica ;  as  well 
as  to  the  cruel  persecutions,  which,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  Mis- 
sionaries, especially  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  been  en- 
during in  that  island.  But  we  must  defer  to  another  opportunity  this 
pregnant  topic,  a  topic  not  inferior  in  interest  even  to  the  case  of  the 
martyred  Smith.  But  a  time  is  coming  when  these  deeds  of  darkness 
will  be  dragged  into  light,  and  assist  in  more  firmly  fixing  the  public 
determination  to  put  a  final  period  to  a  system  so  fruitful  of  crime,  so 
alien  fVom  the  genius  of  our  constitution,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  as  that  which  now  unhappily 
prevails  in  the  slave  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

"  In  conclusion,  let  us  remember,*'  as  we  ventured  to  observe  on  a 
former  occasion,  *'  that  the  laws  of  which  we  have  been  giving  an  ac- 
count, are  not  obsolete  statutes,  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  but  they 
are  laws  recently  framed  by  men  calling  themselves  Britons,  and  who, 
instead  of  feeline  that  such  laws  outrage  every  principle  of  justice  and 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  actually  hold  them  forth  as  instances  of  en- 
lightened and  beneficent  legislation.  And  if  the  laws  themselves  be,  as 
they  are,  a  crime,  what  must  be  their  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  framed  them,  and  who  do  not  blush  to  boast  of  them." 

How  long  shall  such  abominations  be  endured  by  a  nation  calling 
itself  Christian  ? 
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III.  Hatti  and  Mk.  Macksnzib. 

Mr.  Consul  General  Mackenzie  has  published  two  volumes  of 
Notes  on  Hatti,  made  during  his  residence  in  that  Republic ;  and  he 
has  prefaced  them  by  a  vehement  attack  on  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
No.  55i  against  which  he  brings  very  heavy  charges,  such  as,  "  coarse 
vulgarity  and  impudent  falsity,'*  '*  dishonesty,"  **  flagrant  misrepresen- 
tations of  facts,"  **  garbled  quotations,*'  *^  much  passion  and  little 
reason," — calling  forth  alternately,  his  "  pity  and  contempt,"  and  evinc- 
ing the  "  sordid  mendacity"  of '' the  skulking  libeller"  that  framed  it,  who 
shews  himself  superior  ^*  to  all  sense  of  shame,"  and  on  whom  ''  refu- 
tation on  refutation  would  be  perfectly  unavailing."  He  declines,  there- 
fore, under  such  circumstances,  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  **  an  an- 
Donymous  assailant,"  fearing  also,  as  he  says  he  does,  lest,  **  by  the 
warmth  into  which  he  might  be  betrayed  in  repelling  ungentlemanly 
impertinence,"  he  should  expose  himself  to  be  suspected  of  bein^  a 
partisan. 

To  this  refined,  modest,  calm,  gentlemanly,  and  pertinent  vindication, 
all  we  have  now  to  say  in  reply  is,  that  having  carefully  perused  his 
**  Notes  on  Hayti,"  we  can  find  nothing  in  them  which  requires  that  we 
should  retract  a  single  syllable  of  the  remarks  on  his  official  report,  in 
our  55th  number,  which  have  roused  the  ire  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  those  remarks  confirmed  and  substantiated  by  his 
more  recent  communication,  as  we  may  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
shewing.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  merely  observe,  that  Mr.  Mac-r 
keozie  has  adopted  a  very  prudent  and  safe  method  of  repelling  what 
he  calls  our  imputations.  Afler  ransacking  the  English  vocabulary  for 
vituperative  expressions  which  prove  nothing  except  his  "  much  pas- 
sion and  little  reason,"  he  omits  to  specify  a  single  point  in  which  we 
have  misrepresented  either  his  statements  or  his  opinions.  From  this 
necessity,  it  is  true,  he  endeavours  to  release  himself  by  pleading  that 
the  imputations  are  anonymous.  But  though  the  imputations  are 
anonymous,  yet  the  testimony  on  which  they  rest  is  not  anonymous. 
Their  whole  force  depends  on  that  testimony,  and  could  not  have  been 
either  strengthened  or  weakened  jby  the  na^e  of  the  collator  of  it. 
Now  to  that  testimony  Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  least,  is  bound  to  defer ;  for 
it  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself.  It  is  from  his  own  com- 
munications alone,  accurately  quoted,  that  the  statements  are  drawn 
which  appear  to  us  to  convict  him  of  unfairness^  prejudice,  and  incon- 
sistency ;  and  though  he  may  not  condescend  to  reply  to  the  anony*- 
mous  commentator  on  those  statements,  he  may,  at  least,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  consular  dignity,  condescend  to  reconcile,  if  they  can 
be  reconciled,  his  own  apparent  contradictions,  and  the  extraordinary 
discrepancies  occasionally  existing  between  his  own  premises  and  his 
own  conclusions.  This  is  the  task  to  which  we  challenge  him.  It  is 
one  which  he  owes  it  to  his  own  fame  not  to  decline,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  no  vehemence  of  unsupported  accusation,  which  h^ 
may  employ,  can  possibly  exempt  him,  however  it  may  enhance  that 
necessity.  We  decline  to  contend  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  war  of 
abusive  epithets,  but  shall  there  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  superiority.     If, 
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however,  he  will  point  out  any  one  instance  of  misrepresentation, 
either  of  the  facts  he  has  stated,  or  of  the  opinions  he  has  hazarded, 
of  which  he  thinks  he  has  reason  to  complain,  we  pledge  ourselves  that 
it  shall  be  either  vindicated  or  retracted.  One  thing,  indeed,  we  will 
not  promise,  and  that  is,  to  part  with  the  conviction  which  his  Report 
first  forced  upon  us,  and  which  his  Notes  have  since  abundantly  con- 
firmed, that  he  is  the  cordial  and  determined  enemy  of  Haytian,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  of  negro  freedom  * 


rV. — ^The  Jamaica  Watchmaw. 

The  recent  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  respecting  the  claims 
of  the  free  coloured  classes  in  that  island,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
governing  principle  which  dictates  all  their  measures  of  professed  re- 
rorm,  namely,  to  find  the  mininum  of  real  and  effective  concession  which 
can  be  made  compatible  with  an  apparent  deference  to  public  opinion  in 
this  country.  On  this  principle  they  have  passed  an  Act,  which  pro- 
fesses, that  **  it  is  expedient  to  grant  additional  privileges  to  coloured 
and  black  persons  of  free  condition."  The  Act  commences  with  granting 
the  elective  franchise  to  all  of  these  classes  who  shall  possess  f^holds 
in  towns  of  the  annual  value  of  £100.  or  out  of  towns  of  the  annual 
value  of  £50.,  or  a  rent  charge  of  £100.  a  year,  and  shall  also  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  £10.  a  year;  and  those  who  become  entitled,  by  spch 
a  qualification,  to  the  elective  franchise,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  whites.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  such  coloured  or 
black  persons  shall  be  capable  of  filling  offices  for  which  they  were  be- 
fore incapacitated,  unless  thus  qualified  to  vote  at  elections  ;  and  that 
none  of  them  shall  have  "  any  power,  capacity,  or  abilitv,  of  sitting  or 
voting  either  in  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  of  the  island."  The  hard- 
ship of  this  Act  consbts  in  not  merely  this  last  exclusion  of  all  free 

*  The  above  is  only  one  of  several  attacks  on  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  which 
the  last  moDth  has  produced.  It  would  be  endless  to  notice  them  all ;  but  ano- 
ther, entitled,  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos»  by  a  West  India  Planter," 
deserves  to  be  distingruished  for  the  ludicrous  varied  of  its  topics,  and  the 
recklessness  of  its  misrepresentations.  It  ranges  through  a  controversy  of 
forty  years  duration,  and  in  the  space  of  70  or  80  pages  touches  on  almost  every 
subject  which,  in  that  time,  has  had  the  remotest  connexion  vriih  it.  But  like 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  he  wisely  avoids,  in  his  statements,  all  tangible  specification. 
At  p.  30,  for  example,  he  accuses  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  of  the  unprin- 
cipled artifice  of  promulgating  stories  of  great  cruelty  and  atrocity,  which  nine 
tunes  out  qf  ten,  turn  out  to  be  mere  fabrications  of  its  conductors,  who,  when 
detected,  care  not  for  the  exposure,  but  only  proceed  to  |et  up  other  stories 
equally  false  and  fabricated.  He  might  at  least  have  named  from  the  mass,  some 
one  story,  or  some  one  page  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  in  support  of  this 
vague  statement.  We  can  discover  no  stories  to  have  been  promulgated  there 
which  do  not  rest  either  on  ofllicial  or  West  Indian  authority.  If  there  be,  let 
them  be  pointed  out,  and  the  chapter  and  verse  be  given.— This  writer  also  care- 
fully withholds  from  his  readers  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of  his 
quotations.  We  can  find,  for  example,  no  such  words  in  Mr.  Mackensip*s 
Report  as  he  has  formally  professed  ta  quote  from  it  in  a  note  at  p.  10;  and 
there  is,  throughout  the  pamphlet,  the  same  defect,  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
attempt  at  examination,  or  collation. 
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coloured  and  black  persons,  whatever  be  their  property  and  their  capa- 
cities in  other  respects,  but  the  requiring  of  them  a  quali6cation  of  ten 
times  the  amount  which  is  required  of  white  persons,  (the  freehold  quali- 
fication of  a  white  being  £10.  a  year),  and  also  the  excluding  them 
from  a  variety  of  civil  offices  and  ordinary  employments,  unless  they 
possess  this  high  qualification.  They  exclude,  that  is  to  say,  from  offices 
and  employments,  the  very  persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  them. 

The  people  for  whose  benefit  this  Act  professes  to  be  passed,  exclaim 
loudly  against  its  iniustice.  They  complam  of  it  as  insidiously  and 
deceptivdy  affecting  liberality,  while,  in  fact,  it  involves  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  and  degradation  which  has  hitherto  characterised  the 
treatment  of  their  class  by  the  dominant  party.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Watchman  will  shew  the  feehngs  with  which  it  has  been 
received  by  them. 

"  The  people  of  colour,"  they  say,  **  have  too  long  been  made  the 
dupes  of  an  inhuman  policy.  Their  expectations  hiave  been  raised^ 
merely,  it  would  appear,  to  afford  the  gratification  of  disappointing 
them,  and  they  have  been  taunted,  tantalized,  and  insulted  into  a  spirit 
which,  if  not  met  by  measures  of  a  different  kind,  must  produce  serious 
consequences."  '*  If  the  Jamaica  legislature  is  determined  to  perpe- 
tuate their  bondage,  let  than"  (the  people  of  colour,)  '*  come  forward  at 
once  and  give  the  pledge,''  (meaning  a  pledge  to  aid  the  British  Mi- 
nbtry  and  nation  in  their  views  respecting  £e  extinction  of  slavery,) 
*^  and  thus  the  question  of  their  discunlities  will  not  only  be  for  ever  set 
at  rest,  but  a  period  be  decided  upon  when  the  odious  and  brutalizing 
system  of  slavery  shall  also  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  to  this  they" 
(the  people  of  colour,)  '*  must  come  at  last,  and  the  man  who  would 
refuse  to  purchase  the  privileges  of  a  Briton  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  and  undeserving  of  the  immunities  he  now  claims." 
Watchman  of  10th  Feb.  1830. 

Again : — 

**  The  system  of  slavery  is  a  deplorable  one.  It  debases,  demoralizes, 
and  sinks  man  to  a  level  with  the  brute.  The  abject  wretchedness  of 
the  unfortunate  slave  is  only  contrasted  by  the  petulant  tyranny  of  his 
master ; — this  petulance  and  this  tyranny  he  fancies  himself  entitled  to 
manifest  to,  and  exercise  over,  every  man  whose  complexion  is  not 
white.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  lord  it  with  a  high  hand  over  his  black 
and  coloured  slaves,  he  considers  himself  equally  entitled  to  domineer 
over  the  black  and  the  coloured  freemen ;  hence,  has  arisen  the  con- 
tempt and  contumely  with  which  they  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  treated,  so  long  as  slavery  exists. 

**  The  people  of  colour,  then,  if  they  really  wish  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  society,  must  lend  their  assistance  to  the  British  Ministry  and  Nation, 
in  putting  an  end  to  t^is  crying  evil.  To  the  Legislature"  (of  Jamaica) 
**  they  need  not  look;  a  thousand  instances  of  political  treachery  on  their 
part  must,  ere  this,  have  satisfied  the  most  sceptical  on  this  head.  Do 
the  people  of  colour  generally,  or  any  portion  of  them,  consider  the  re- 
cent measures  as  having  originated  from  a  conviction  of  the  justness  of 
their  claims,  or  from  an  opinion  that  they  are  deserving  of  the  immuni- 
ties nominally  said  to  be  extended  to  them  ?    We  know  they  do  not. 
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They  are,  every  one  of  them,  aware  that  expediency  alone  has  induced 
the  appearance  of  liberality ;  and  ^at  they  have  only  pretended  to  give, 
in  order  to  prevent  it«  being  granted  more  freely  and  fully  by  another 
and  a  higher  power.  Is  not  the  gross  and  disgusting  abuse,  heap^ 
upon  them  by  some  of  the  very  men  who  pretended  to  advocate  their 
claims,  a  strong  proof  that  although,  for  a  time,  their  prejudices  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  necessity,  still,  like  oil,  it  floated  upon  the  surface, 
whilst  every  sentence  uttered  to  shew  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
was  accompanied  by  another  indicative  of  their  disUke  and  mortification. 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  expression  of  sentiments  such  as  these  will  ^ 
draw  down  upon  us  the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Jamaica  aristocracy.  It  is  too  well  known  that  to  entertain,  but 
particularly  to  express,  liberal  sentiments,  or  to  denounce,  however 
mildly,  the  abominable  system  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  considered, 
by  the  generality  of  the  white  inhabitants,  as  a  crime  never  to  be  for- 
given either  here  or  hereafter.  But  we  care  not  what  opinion  such 
men  entertain.  Our  object  is  to  do  justly  and  act  uprightly,  determined 
to  judge  every  man,  not  by  his  complexion  or  by  his  creed, ^but  by  his 
conduct  1  *  By  his  fruit  ye  shall  know  him,'  is  the  declaration  of  one  who 
was  too  wise  to  err ;  and  by  this  touchstone  shall  be  tried  every  one  with 
whom  we  may  have  to  do. 

**  That  every  good  man  is  entitled  to  a  participation  in  civil  rights,  is 
a  dogma  few  will  dispute ;  that  any  man,  on  account  of  complexional  or 
religious  differences,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  those  rights,  none  but 
the  most  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  will  contend ;  nor  can  we  ever  hope 
to  become  thoroughly  united  and  happy  till  every  good  subject  enjoys 
equal  civil  privileges,  vntbout  any  regard  to  complexion  or  religious 
opinions.  If  a  man  be  a  peaceable,  industrious,  moral  and  religious 
person,  and  an  obedient  subject  to  the  Civil  Government  under  which 
he  lives,  let  his  religious  views  of  things  be  what  they  may,  he  seems  to 
have  a  just  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  office,  privilege,  and  emolu- 
ment of  that  government ;  and,  till  this  is  the  case,  there  never  can  be  a 
settled  state  of  things.  There  will  be  an  eternal  enmity  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  an  everlasting  struggle  for  superiority. 
But  when  every  member  of  the  State  enjoys  equal  privileges  with  its 
other  members,  the  bone  of  contention  is  removed,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  which  they  should  any  longer  be  at  enmity." 

'*  The  conduct  of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the  coloured  Bill  has 
been  of  a  piece  with  their  usual  short-sighted  policy,  and  is  perfectly 
well  understood  by  the  persons  of  colour  generally." — **  They  perceive 
that  while  the  Bill  nominally  extends  to  them  every  franchise,  it  actu- 
ally gives  them  none ;  and  under  that  conviction  they  have  determined 
to  petition  His  Majesty  to  withhold  his  sanction  from  an  Act  which, 
if  brought  into  operation,  could  only  be  viewed  as  calculated  to  add 
insult  to  injury."     Watchman  of  17th  July,  1830. 

In  the  succeeding  Watchman,  that  of  the  20th  February,  "  a  co- 
loured slaveholder"  addresses  his  fellow-slaveholders  in  the  following 
♦energetic  terms. 

**  We  are  called  upon  by  the  Government  and  united  people  of  a 
mighty  nation — by  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity — by  the  Law  of 
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Ood  !  to  raise  our  dependants  from  a  level  with  the  brute  to  the  station 
of  men — to  dissipate,  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  hope,  the  gloomy, 
half-despairing  recklessness  which  characterises  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  class,  and  to  induce  them  to  employ,  in  pursuits  beneficial  to  them- 
selves and  society,  talents  and  energies  which,  in  their  present  moral  and 
political  condition,  are,  like  sharp  weapons  in  unskilful  hands,  injurious 
to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  those  about  them. 

**  Remember  that  upon  your  present  conduct  depends  the  security  of 
your  property  and  the  safety  of  your  families !  Obtain,  then,  the  good 
opinion  of  Government ;  express  your  willingness  to  join  in  measures, 
which  may  emanate  from  them,  having  for  their  object  the  welfare  of 
the  island.  Place  your  dependance  on  the  British  Parliament,  and  rest 
assured  that  you  will  not  be  disappointed,  and  that  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  having  done  so.  Prove,  by  your  readmess  to  meet  the 
views  of  Ministers,  that  loyalty  the  most  undeviating,  and  attachment 
the  most  sincere,  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover  is  not,  within  the 
pale  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  be  found  so  predominant  as  in  the 
bosom  of  the  coloured  slaveholder." 

We  will  extract  only  one  more  passage.  It  is  taken  from  a  news- 
paper, published  at  Montego  Bay,  called  The  Struggler,  which,  it  also 
appears,  is  conducted  by  persons  of  colour. 

*'  It  has  been  intimated  to  us,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Coloured  Free- 
holders of  this  parish  will  be  convened  for  Monday  next,  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  expediency  of  petitioning  the  King  in  Council, 
to  withhold  the  Royal  Assent  from  the  '  Brown  Privilege  Bill,*  as  well 
as  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  giving  a  distinct  pledge  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  promote  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  some  system  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  as  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  securing  their  admission  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 

**  We  understand  that  several  of  the  wiseacres  of  this  parish  ridiculed 
the  intention  we  adverted  to  on  Tuesday,  as  entertained  by  the  free 
persons  of  colour,  through  the  medium  of  county  meetings,  to  make 
known  their  grievances  to  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  petition  His  Majesty  in  council  against  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the 
'  Privilege  Bill,^  which  now  has  received  the  sanction  of  his  represen- 
tative in  Jamaica.  Will  they  admit  they  have  been  deceived  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  they  would  continue  to  legislate  for  and  oppress  ? 
Or  will  the  meeting,  held,  on  Tuesday  last,  in  Kingston,  and  those 
about  to  be  convened  in  this  and  other  parishes,  satisfy  them  of  the  ab- 
rogation of  all  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Colonial  Government  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  colour?  Or  will  they  need  further  manifesta- 
tions to  convince  them  and  all  those  who  have  hitherto  disputed  it,  that 
the  seeming  inertness  of  this  numerous  class  of  the  population,  was  but 
the  precursor  of  a  more  determined  resistance  to  aggressive  exclusion  ? 
The  reiterated  goadings  of  the  people  of  colour — the  disappointments 
heaped  upon  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  oppressors,  may  at  last 
induce  them  to  reflect,  that  when  '  the  hereditary  bondsman  would  be 
free,  it  is  he  himself  must  strike  the  blow  ;* — may  lead  them  to  compare 
thtir  own  condition,  and  that  of  their  Haytian  and  Colombian  fellows ; 
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and  once  too  often  ask  of  themselves,  if  they  possess  less  moral  cou- 
rage, or  are  curtailed  of  those  requisites,  by  which  the  coloured  popula- 
tion of  Hayti  and  Colombia  burst  the  yoke  that  at  one  time  bore  as 
heavily  upon  them,  as  it  now  miserably  enthrals  the  persons  of  colour 
in  Jamaica." 

Without  pretending  to  justify  the  fervour  of  some  of  these  expres- 
sions, we  nevertheless  give  them,  as  clearly  marking  the  gigns  of  the 
times* 


V. — Abolttion  of  Slaverv  in  Mexico, 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  make  known  to  our  readers  the  following 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States,  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  Republic,  which  has  recently  been 
promulgated,  viz. 

'*  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Mexican  United  Sutes  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic,  greeting, 

"  Desiring  to  dgnalise,  in  the  year  1829,  the  anniversary  of  onr  Independence, 
by  an  act  of  national  justice  and  bene6cence  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  and 
support  of  such  a  valuable  good — that  may  consolidate  more  and  more  public 
tranquillity — that  may  co-operate  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Republic,  and 
return  to  an  unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabitants  those  rights  which  they  hold 
from  Nature,  and  that  the  people  be  protected  by  wise  and  equitable  laws,  in 
conformity  with  the  SOth  Article  of  the  Constitutive  Act— 

*'  Making  use  of  the  extraordinary  faculties  which  have  been  granted  to  the 
Executive,  I  thus  decree : — 

**  I.  Slavery  is  for  ever  abolished  In  the  Republic. 

**  a.  Consequently  all  those  individuals  who,  until  this  day,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  slaves,  are  free. 

**  S.  When  the  financial  situation  of  the  Republic  admits,  the  proprietors  of 
slaves  shall  be  indemnified,  and  the  indemnification  regulated  by  a  law. 

"  4.  And,  in  order  that  the  present  Decree  may  have  its  full  and  entire  execu- 
cution,  I  order  it  to  be  printed,  published,  and  circulated  to  all  those  whose 
obligation  it  is  to  have  it  fulfilled. 

''  Given  in  the  Federal  Palace  of  Mexico,  on  the  15th  of  September  1829. 

"  VICENTO  GUERRERO. 
"  LAURENCE  DE  ZAVALA." 

*  In  one  place,  alluding  to  the  threat  of  the  whites  of  Jamaica,  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  the  Watchman  intimates  that  in  such  a 
case  the  free  coloured  and  black  population  would  resist.  But  nupposing  Ja- 
maica to  cease  to  be  British,  then,  it  is  asked,  whether  *'  with  Colombia  on  the 
one  side,  St.  Domingo,  (at  whose  name  the  Colonists  shudder,)  on  the  other,  and 
Cuba,  which,  but  for  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  as  Co- 
lombia now  is,  it  can  be  supposed  that  Jamaica  would  be  long  in  following  their 
example."     WaUhman  of  0th  February,  18S0. 


%*  In  a  few  days  it  is  intended  to  publish,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
present  number,  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  general  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  those  of  some  friends  oj^our 
cause  in  Yorkshire. 


liAifstcr  and  'ilMNns,  Printen.  14.  Butholomew  CIoac. 
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I.  ANTISLAVERY  MEETING  AT  DUBLIN. 
II.  ANTI-SLAVERY  MEETING  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

III.  MEETINGS  AT  BRADFORD,  STROUD,  &c.  &c. 

IV.  MR.  GODWIN'S  LECTURES  ON  SLAVERY. 
V.  LIEUTENANT  SMITH,  OF  JAMAICA. 

VI.  JAMAICA  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I. — Anti-Slavery  Meeting  at  Dublin. 

The  Dublin  Anti-Slavery  Society  held  its  third  annnal  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  8th  of  April  last,  in  the  great  room  of  the  Ro- 
tunda. The  admission  was  regulated  bv  tickets,  and  notwithstanding 
that  about  2000  were  issued,  such  was  the  number  of  applicants,  that 
even  treble  that  quantity  would  have  proved,  apparently,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  desire  of  all  the  individuals  who  evinced  an 
eager  anxiety  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  was  to  have  presided,  but  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending by  official  business,  Joseph  Robinson  Pim,  Esq.,  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report,  of  which  the  following  are  brief  specimens,  was 
read  by  the  secretary : — 

**  The  committee  of  the  Dublin  Anil-Slavery  Society,  io  retnming  the  ttast  re- 
posed in  their  hands  for  the  past  year,  cannot  reflect,  without  indignation  and 
disappointment,  on  the  failure  of  those  hopes  which  they  had  reason  to  expect 
would  be  realised  by  those  to  whom  they  naturally  looked  for  justice  to  their 
enslaved  brethren  of  the  African  race ;  but  they  are  cheered  by  the  conviction, 
that  the  people  generally  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  in- 
' dividual  exertion  in  putifying  our  country  from  the  pollution  of  this  deep  and 
deadly  sin,  and  of  bringing  to  a  close  this  determined  opposition  to  the  ordinances 
of  God  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  by  detaining  in  bondage  those  who  owe  to 
England  no  tribute  or  service,  either  by  the  laws  of  war  or  peace — whose  rights 
have  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  power  of  the  strongest,  and  whose  per- 
sonal liberty  is  still  basely  bartered  for  gain. 

<'  We  need  not  unveil  to  you  the  features  of  slavery :  who  is  now  ignorant  of 
them?  We  need  not  depict  to  yon  our  brethren  of  the  African  race,  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  of  their  conjugal  rights— driven  to  market  in  herds  by  the  cart- 
whip,  and  sold  without  any  regard  to  the  ties  of  relationship,  at  the  will  of 
their  owners ;  debarred  from  religious  instruction  ;  dismissed  withont  redress 
when  they  apply  for  justice ;  and  if  they  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  re- 
monstrance, sul^ected  to  tremendous  punishment.  Need  we  remind  you  of  the 
thousands  slaughtered  by  the  sword  of  jealous  authority?  of  the  multitudes 
doomed  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  torturing  and  lingering  cruelties,  and  their 
mangled  remains  gibbeted  in  chains,  to  appease  the  blind  terrors  or  glut  the 
savage  rage  of  brutified  avarice?  It  is  time  that  the  details  o(  West  Indian 
jnrisprudence  should  be  dragged  to  the  light ;  it  is  time  that  the  ramparts  of 
falsehood,  'the  refuges  of  lies,'  behind  which  the  West  Indian  body  has 
entrenched  itself,  should  be  overthrown ;  it  is  time  that  things  should  be 
called  by  their  proper  names ;  that  the  taking  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
us  should  be  called  rohbenj ;  that  the  destruction  of  our  fellow-men,  bv  nnjus- 
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^ifiable  meaiui«  Ahoald  be  called  nmrder;  and  Uiat  nothing  should  be  permitted 
in  the  British  colonies,  which  is  punishable  by  English  law." 

M^  illustrating  the  character  of  Colonial  Slavery,  by  details  from  the  flagrant 
case  of  the  Mosses  and  other  recent  enormities,  the  Report  concluded  as 
folio  v%s : — 

^*  But  the  hour  of  deception  has  p9sue^  away.  Let  the  universal  British 
people  demand  the  rights  of  the  slave,  which  will  be  securing  their  own  rights ; 
let  them  echo  the  assurance  of  our  own  patriotic  sovereign,  that  he  holds  hit 
crown  for  the  good  of  his  people.  Let  them  reject  with  indignation  the  reason- 
ing which  maintains,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  enable  men  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  deprive  of  their  personal  rights,  British  subjects,  li\ing  under  British  protec- 
tion. I>et  them  abstain  from  the  consumption  of  every  thing  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  slave  labour,  and  by  so  doing  they  will,  in  the  like  propoi  tion,  low  er  the 
price  of  the  same  articles  from  Asia.  But,  mote  than  all,  let  them  remember  the 
just  vengeance  of  Him  who  walketh  amidst  the  whirlwind,  and  treadeth  upon  the 
storm,  who  maketh  tlie  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
who  ruleth  in  the  dominions  of  heaven,  and  giveth  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  to 
whomsoever  he  will,  who  hath  swept  from  the  face  of  this  globe  every  empire 
which  hftth  founded  its  policy  «pon  tha  pciaciple  that  men  may  do  evil  that  g«od 
may  come." 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Urwick  rose  to  propose  the  adoption  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Report  which  had  just  been  read.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  on  the  irreligious  tendency  of  slavery,  and  its  brutaliziDg  effects 
on  the  human  mind.  He  denied  that  sacred  writ  sanctioned  the  principle 
of  the  debasement  of  any  class  of  human  beings— or  the  possession  of  a  right 
of  properly  in  those  who  were,  by  the  ordinance  of  their  common  Creator, 
iNirn  their  fellow-creatures;  and  demanded  why  it  was  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Great  Britain  did  not  imitate  the  Jewish  law,  by  which  it  was  laid 
dowB,  that  **  he  that  stealeth  a  maai  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in 
his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  By  \fthat  principle,  he  yrould 
ask,  of  right — he  would  not  pot  it  even  upon  the  principle  of  humanity — 
had  any  individual  in  the  world  a  privilege  to  sell  those  beings  around  him,  who 
possessed  equally  with  himself  all  the  attributes  of  mind,  of  intellect,  and  of 
person,  with,  perhaps,  the  adventitious  difference  of  the  colour  of  the  skinf 
Why  should  there  not  be  on  the  statutes  of  the  British  law,  a  law  denouncing,  if 
not  the  penalty  set  forth  in  the  text  above  quoted,  the  severest  penalty  short  of 
that,  against  a  man  buying  and  selling  his  neighbour  ?  Asa  minister  of  religion 
he  stood  there  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  duty,  the  advocate  for  liberty — and 
he  denounced  the  system  of  men  amassing  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  to 
themselves  pleasures,  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  other  human  beings, 
equally  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  their  common  Creator,  and  differing  from  them  in 
nought  but  colour.  '*  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness, 
and  bis  chambers  by  wrong— -that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  givelh  him  not  for  his  work."  Why  was  it— on  what  ground  or  principle  of 
right  could  it  be  defended,  that  one  class  of  men  should  perpetrate  on  others, 
that  against  which  they  would  rise  with  irresistible  indignation  if  attempted 
against  themselves  t 

In  the  words  of  another  text—"  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  From  men  who  were  guilty  of 
the  gross  injustice  of  which  he  complained,  he  would  call  on  all  to  withhold 
their  support  Let  every  individual  possessing  the  feelings  of  humanity  and 
kindness  to  his  fellow-beings,  discountenance  the  slavery  system  personally, 
by  the  total  disuse  of  every  commodity  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  (Cheers.) 
He  would  give  very  little,  indeed,  for  that  man  who  professed  himself  an 
advocate  in  the  cause  ot  liberty,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was,  day  after 
day,  really  supporting  the  cause  of  slavery  by  the  consumption  of  those  articles 
derived  from  his  sufferings. 

The  Rev.  Gentleman  lead  several  extracts  from  a  work  lately  published,  en- 
titled *'  Notices  of  Brazil,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,"  descriptive  of  i^lavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade  in  that  country,  and  exhibiting  the  tendency  it  had  to  brutalize 
not  only  the  enslaved  but  the  enslaver.  He  alluded  forcibly  to  the  upposition 
on  the  part  of  slave  owners  to  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  amongst 
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the  aBhappy  Tiethns*  lest  they  tliould,  throvgfi  Hs  nedionif  obtolo  ft  knewlH|(e 
of  their  rights  ;  also  to  the  deplorable  fate  of  ttielate  mtosionary  SmHh^  who  was 
martyred  for  his  attempts  to  improve  their  aiorals  and  rel^rion.  The  Rev. 
Speaker  concladed  by  moving  the  question  on  the  Report,  and  sat  down  amid 
general  cheering. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cross  on  seconding  the  resolntion,  entered  .into  a  most  in- 
teresting detail  of  the  revolting  effects  of  the  slave  system  which  hadfUlen  under 
his  own  observation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  pervaded  equally  all  classes 
there,  not  excepting  even  the  female  sex  of  the  higher  ranks  in  society.  The 
Rev.  Gentleman  described,  in  very  affecting  terras,  the  appalling  and  odioua 
characteristics  it  possessed  in  all  its  features— the  scourge,  the  eicruciating 
torture,  the  merciless  unrelenting  oppression,  and  even  the  degrading  jockey 
phrases  that  were  familiarly  used  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  wretched 
creatures,  which  marked  more  strongly  than  any  language  he  could  possibly 
«se  the  degrading  nature  of  that  most  inhuman  of  all  trafficking,  the  trade 
in  human  flesh.  The  slave  system,  he  could  maintain,  debased  even  the  very 
best  that  had  the  misfortune  to  come  within  the  reaeh  of  its  contaminating 
inAoence,  and  a  man  might  possess  the  philanthropy  of  a  Howard,  or  the 
energetic  love  of  liberty  of  an  O'Connell,  and  yet  be  unaUe  to  resist  the 
baneful  infection.  He  adjured  the  meeting,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was 
liberal,  in  the  name  of  the  Mo^  High  God,  the  father  of  mercy  and  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  oppressed,  to  attend  to  the  cry,  and  exert  themselves  in  behalf 
of  800,000  innocent  victims,  whose  welfare  temporal  and  etenkal,  -was  sacrificed 
to  increase  the  wealth  and  gratify  the  passions  of  those  who  usurped  a  pow^r 
the  most  unjust  over  the  freedom  of  their  fellow  beings.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  CriRRAN,in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  moved  the  second  resolution,  viz. 
**  That  no  human  Legislature  has  any  lawful  power  to  abridge  or  destroy  the 
natural  rights  of  life  or  liberty,  unless  the  owner  shall  himself  commit,  or  be 
charged  with  the  commission  of  some  criminal  act  that  amounts  to  a  foHettnre 
thereof,  or  becomes  amenable  to  the  laws  through  liability  for  debt." 

Mr.  JosflUA  Abl'll,  on  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  to  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  abolition  of  West  Indian  Slavery,  in  the  following  terms? 
— **  I  shall  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  few  of  the  im* 
mense  advantages  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Asia  to  our  starving  ma- 
nufacturers. Even  if  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  be  not  re- 
newed, we  shall  derive  much  less  advantage  than  ought  to  be  the  case,  whilst 
the  West  India  interest  continues  to  keep  the  East  India  productions  almost 
out  of  our  reach.  There  are  about  sixty-three  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  who  own  West  India  property,  and  maintain  that  they  have  de- 
rived, from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  authority  to  iray  and  sell  the  bodies  of 
their  fellow-men.  These,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  are  sitting  amongst  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  free  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  the  very  cause  of 
oar  manufacturers  being  excluded  from  the  markets  of  Asia.  They  hare 
managed  to  keep  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  East  India  sugar  more  tlian  on 
West,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  their  sugar  at  a 
higher  price  than  it  is  worth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  pay  about  £800  per  an- 
num to  the  West  India  planter,  as  a  poors'  rate,  to  support  a  system  which 
would  infallibly  fall  without  this  bounty. 

*<  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  improvement  £rom  the  planters.  I  remember  the  worde 
of  the  late  Secretary  Canning,  which  are  so  very  appropriate,  tliat,  I  am  sure, 
I  shall  need  no  apology  for  quoting  ^em.  They  were  ottered  in  179tt ;  and  an 
experience  of  thirty  years  has  proved  their  truth  :•— ^  Trust  not,'  said  that 
enlightened  Statesman,  '  tlie  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legfshition  for 
slavery. — However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it,  they  must 
be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should 
be  so.  Let  then  ike  Britith  Himse  cf  €0imm9ns  do  their  part  tkenutivfa.  LH 
them  not  delegate  the  trust  qf  doing  it  to  those  tcho  connot  ^execuie  that  trtitt 
fairly.  Let  the  evil  be  remedied  by  aa  assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  free  people,  and  not  hy  the  masters  of  daves.  Their  Uws  can  net  ft 
reofh,  could  niter  cure  the  evil.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  absolute 
authority,  in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  makes  despotism  fes 
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dl  ta0tov  and  mider  aU  cirevneiaocM^  ^  i&oompetant  and  uttsure  et^miior; 
«V6o  of  its  own  promionSjin  fevoor  of  the  objects  of  its  power/  (Cheera.) 

*^It  is  said  that  the  slaves  would  not  work  if  they  were  emancipated ;  but  let 
the  emandpated  blacks  of  tbecoleoles  answer  that  question.  There  are  90,0<N> 
free  blacks  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  half  the  property  in  some  of  the 
tslatids  belongs  to  tbem.  Many  ^f  their  sons  are  educated  in  European  colleges^ 
and  the  arms  of  the  colonies  aro  mostly  in  their  hands.  The  whites  amount  to 
65^000;  they,  as  well  as  the  slaves,  decrease  in  number,  owing  to  the  demora- 
lizing and  unnatural  system  under  which  they  live.  The  proportion  of  pau- 
pers among  the  whites  is  forty  times  as  great  as  amongst  the  blacks. — 
If,  therefore,  the  argument  of  using  the  whip  for  idleness  be  a  valid  one,  ft 
should  change  Imnds,  and  the  black  should  hereafter  be  the  master,  and  the 
white  man  the  slave.— (Cheers.) 

*Mtis  usual  for  gentlemen  to  come  to  these  A  nti -Slavery  meetings,  sheHet 
themselves  behind,  and  when  the  meetings  are  over,  say  that  we  tell  falsehoods, 
for  that  they  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  have  seen  no  such  things.  I 
challenge  those  gentl^Mien  to  disprove  one  single  statement  of  what  we  assert. 
If  we  speak  falsehoMis,  they  are  bound,  as  gentlemen,  as  men  of  honour,  to 
come  ferward  and  undeceive  the  public.  But  they  have  not  done  so,  because 
they  could  not.  If  any  gentleman  again  ventures  to  make  such  statements,  let 
his  hearers  request  him  to  commit  the  proofs  of  his  ignorance  to  paper,  sign  his 
name  to  the  document,  and  transmit  it  to  any  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  com- 
mittee, and  it  will  meet  a  f^ll  refutation.  They  have  demanded  your  suffrages 
for  the  most  ertraordinary  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  they  did  not  see  the  deed, 
that  they  were  not  witnesses  of  the  fact.  On  other  occasions  this  disquali6es  a 
Man  from  giving  evidence,  but  so  little  modesty  have  these  gentlemen  who  have 
travelled  in,  or  touched  at  the  West  Indies,  that  they  seem  to  think  themselves 
like  Madeira,  which  has  gone  round  the  tropics,  qualified  to  assume  that  there 
it  nothing  doubtful  in  their  character  remaining,  and  that  their  quality  needs  no 
shadow  of  proof. 

*'  The  West  India  planter  possesses  so  great  an  interest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Uiat  he  keeps  lOJ.  per  ton  more  duty  on  East  India  than  on  West  India 
sugar ;  98<.  per  ton  more  on  East  India  than  on  West  India  coffee ;  ll9.  6d.  per 
gallon  more  on  East  than  on  West  India  rum,  and  such  like  duties  on  various 
other  articles.  -Yet,  notwithstanding  this  restrictive  system,  the  imports  to  Asia 
(so  great  is  the  desire  for  our  cotton  and  other  manufactures)  have  increased 
beyond  all  example.  It  appears,  from  official  returns,  that  in  the  year  1814, 
there  were  exported  to  India  G04,8eo  yards  of  printed  calicoes,  and  219,408 
yards  of  plain  calicoes ;  while,  in  18S7,  the  export  of  printed  calicoes  was 
14,td2,6Sl  yards,  and  of  plain,  10,982,580 ;  the  increase  in  the  export  of  plain 
calicoes,  the  description  commonly  worn  by  the  natives,  being  ninety-three  fold. 
That  of  cotton  twist,  so  late  as  1823,  the  export  to  India  vras  only  I21,&00  lbs. 
weight ;  while,  in  1827,  the  expert  was  3,00S,968  lbs.  weight,  and  has  since  been 
progressively  increasing.  That  in  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  many 
other  goods,  an  irnmense  increase  of  our  export  has  also  taken  place.  That  in 
the  year  1819,  the  settlement  of  Singapore,  at  that  time  resorted  to  chiefly  by 
pirates,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  Government,  and  made  a  f^ee 
port;  and,  in  1827,  its  import  trade  amounted  to  13,387,186  Sicca  rupees,  with 
a  corresponding  export ;  thus  showing  the  extensive  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  free* commercial  intercourse,  and  altogether  affording  a  greatly  increased  and 
increasing  field  of  employment  for  Britiali  shipping. 

*'  There  are  at  this  moment  West  India  planters  in  the  room  who  can  disprove 
what  I  say  if  it  is  false.  Their  boasted  improvements  amount  to  nothing.  As 
well  might  we  say,  that  the  Irish  landlords  live  at  home,  and  attend  to  the 
wants  and  oomferts  of  their  people,  because  Lord  Cloncurry  and  the  Marquis  of 
Downshirs,  and  a  few  others,  live  on  their  estates,  and  attend  to  their  tenantry, 
as  to  say  that  the  West  India  planters  have  improved  the  condition  of  their 
alaves;  and  as  well  might  you  maktt  a  law,  that  the  produce  of  the  resident 
landlords  should  be  tacxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  produce  of  absentee  estates,  as 
to  dedare  that  the  produce  of  free  labour  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
f  lave  labour. — (Cheers.)    The  planters  have  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  Enjp- 
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liflk  people  on  Hiany  poiats,  b^A  at  aiboliiluDg  labour  and  markets  on  ilio  Sab- 
bath, the  only  day  which  they  left  to  the  alave  to  support  himself,  and  yet  they 
have  not  given  him  any  other  day  for  the  purpose*  so  that  they  must  still  work 
or  lie  down  and  die.  There  are  seven  crown  and  thirteen  chartered  colonies^ 
every  one  of  which  has  refnsed  to  provide  religions  education  for  the  slave ; 
seventeen  have  refused  to  pnt  an  end  to  Sabbath  markets  and  labour;  eighteen 
have  refused  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of . religions  observance ;  nineteen  to 
aUow  the  slave  any  other  day  than  the  Sabbath  to  support  themselves ;  eigjbt  to 
admit  slave  evidence  under  any  circumstances ;  ten  to  permit  slave  marriages 
or  protect  their  connutHal  rights  ;  nine  to  prevent  tiie  separation  of  families  bf 
sale ;  nineteen  to  prevent  the  forcible  sale  of  negroes  from  the  estates  to  which 
they  belong ;  nine  to  protect  the  slaves  in  the  acquitement  of  property ;  fourteen 
to  establish  saving  banks ;  eleven  to  abolish  the  enormous  taxes  on  manumis- 
sion ;  fifteen  to  permit  tlie  negro  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  at  any  price ;  six- 
teen to  prevent  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  punishment;  fifteen  to  permit  a  record  to 
be  kept  of  arbitrary  punishment ;  fifteen  to  abolish  tlie  flogging  of  females ; 
twelve  to  aboUsb  the  cart-whip  as  an  instrument  to  excite  negro  labour ;  fifteen 
to  i4)point  protectors  of  slaves;  fifteen  to  prevent  protectors  of  slaves  from 
holding  slaves ;  seventeen  to  permit  the  principles  of  law  to  be  in  favov  of 
ireedom ;  and  the  entire  twenty  hate  refused  to  purify  the  administration  of 
justice.  So  stands  the  history  of  the  present  state  of  the  negro  slave  in  the 
West  Indies."  -After  some  cogent  observations  on  the  expense  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies  to  the  empire,  and  upon  the  misrepresentations  of  Messrs. 
Macqueen,  Mackenzie,  and  other  advocates  of  slavery^  Mr.  A  bell  concluded  a 
comprehensive  and  impressive  speech,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  audience. 

The  Rev.  J.  M'Crba  proposed  the  next  resolution,  viz.  *<  That  the  Cobs- 
mittee  be  aathorixed  to  petition  the  Imperial  Parliament,  at  the  first  contenient 
day  of  the  present  Session,  and  to  request  all  other  Anti-Slavery  Societies  to 
petition,  that  in  their  wisdom  and  justice  they  may  be  pleased  to  decree,  that  all 
children  of  slaves,  in  the  British  possessions,  born  after  a  day  hereafter  to  be 
named,  shall  be  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  the 
ohildren  of  British  parents,  and  tiorn  upon  British  soil.*'  The  Rev.  Gentleman 
observed,  that  Mr.  O'Conneli  was  to  follow  him,  and  he  preceded  him  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  that  Gentleman  being  introduced  to  the  meeting  with  greater 
effect  And«  though  he,  Mr.  M'Crea,  had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  O'ConneU  here- 
tofore in  feelings,  religious  and  political,  he  now  felt  the  most  sincere  and  grati- 
fying pleasure  in  this  juxta-position  with  the  Learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  0*CoNNBLL  then  rose  to  address  the  meeting.  Tlie  Learned  Gentleman 
was  received  with  long  continued  and  enthusiastic  cheering.  He  commenced  by 
observing,  that  in  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  not,  by  any 
means,  usual  to  solicit  practice,  but  in  the  business  to  which  he  now  belonged, 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  he  solicited  from  the  present  meeting  the 
high  honour  of  presenting  their  petition  to  Parliament*  (Cheers.)  He  felt  proud 
and  gratified  at  the  occasion  which  presented  him  with  the  opportunity  of  thus 
soliciting  their  suffrages.  It  was  to  be  sure  a  pleasure,  and  he  certainly  felt  it 
as  such)  to  meet  there  the  Rev.  Geutleman  who  bad  preceded  him,  and  acted  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies^(a  laugh)— 'in  introducing  him  (Mr.  O'C.)  to  the 
meeting,  a  gentleman  who'  had  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  bnt  he  was  quite 
satisfied  had  done  so  honestly  and  conscientioasly.  The  present  was  however  a 
question  upon  which  they  were  all,  as  men  and  christians,  engaged,  and  each 
was  equally  zealous  to  strike  from  his  fellow -creature  the  chains  that  disgraced 
and  degraded  hinu  (Cheers.)  Could  it  be  borne,  much  less  could  it  be  defended, 
that  man  was  found  degraded  because  he  differed  in  colour  from  him  who  pre- 
sumed to  call  him  his  slave  ?  (Cries  of  no/  no  I  and  hnrl)  But  if  they  looked 
to  the  heart,  they  would  find  the  heart  of  the  master  more  black  than  the  skin  of 
him  whom  he  arrogantly  called  his  slave.  He  denied,  totally  denied  and  scontod 
the  inhuman  and  absurd  principle,  that  property  could  be  daimod  in  human 
beings — those  who  were  created  by  an  eternal  and  just  God  for  an  eternity  here- 
after, and  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  a  Divine  Redeemer— (Cheeni.)-^ 
To  him  it  was  a  source  of  very  considerable  consolation  indeed,  to  reflect^  that 
amongst  the  various  portions  of  the  earth  that  had  been  disgraced  by  the  aocnrsed 
and  abhorrent  negro  slavery  system,  the  stain  had  never  yet  rested  upon  Ireland^ 
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their  own  country.  Ireland  and  IrishiMO  skonld  Uierefore  be  foreiDMt  in  seek- 
ing to  eflect  the  emancipation  of  human  kind^Cheers.)  But  Britain,  haugUty 
Britain,  had  much  to  answer  for  in  this  re8pect--(HMur,  hear.)  Britain  had  not 
only  the  crime  to  be  proved  against  her  in  her  own  colonies  at  present,  but  in 
the  colonies  which  bad  once  belonged  to  her  ^  and  where  the  excuse  now  for 
slavery,  was  the  influence  set  by  British  example.  The  Americans  alleged  that 
they  had  not  perpetrated  the  crime,  but  inherited  it  from  England.  This,  however, 
fact  as  it  was,  was  still  but  a  paltry  apology  for  America,  who,  asserting  liberty 
for  herself,  still  used  the  brand  and  the  lash  against  others.  (Hear.)  He  taunted 
America  with  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  the  voice  with  which  he  -there 
uttered  the  taunt,  would  be  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  Press,  until  it  would  be 
heard  in  the  remote  wilds  of  America ;  it  would  be  wafted  over  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  those  of  the  Mississipi ;  and  even  the  slaves  upon  the  distant  banks 
of  the  Ohio  would  make  his  words  resound  in  the  ears  of  their  heartless  masters, 
and  tell  them  to  their  face  that  they  were  the  victims  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
foul  oppression.  (Cheers.)  Bright  as  was  the  page  of  American  history,  and 
brilliant  as  was  the  emblazonment  of  her  deeds,  yet  still  negro  slavery  was  a 
black,  a  '<  damning  spot ''  upon  it.  Glorious  and  splendid  as  was  the  star- 
spaogled  banner  of  Republican  America,  still,  still  it  was  stained  with  the  deep 
foul  blot  of  human  blood.  (Hear.)  In  nine  of  the  Republics  of  America,  negro 
slavery,  the  horrid  and  abominable  traffic  in  human  flesh,  was  countenanced  and 
tolerated.  Again  he  proclaimed  that  America  was  degraded  by  human  slavery, 
and  even  the  greatest  of  her  heroes,  Washington  himself,  had  been  a  slave- 
owner. In  his  will,  to  be  sure,  that  great  man  paid  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
bis  country,  by  giving  freedom  to  his  slaves ;  but  so  long  as  they  could  be  usefuj 
to  him  in  this  life,  so  long  did  he  retain  them ;  and  at  his  death  he  gav  e  them 
freedom  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  not,  however,  an  excuse  for 
Britain,  and  the  plain,  the  undisguised  truth  should  be  told.  The  British  Go- 
vemment  possessed,  if  it  chose  to  use  it,  the  power  of  at  once  putting  an  end  to 
slavery.  In  the  colonies  the  slaves  were  guarded  by  soldiers,  paid  with  their 
money ;  the  Governor  was  paid  with  their  money ;  for  the  commodities  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  a  bounty  price  was  given;  and  the  fact  was,  that  with 
every  morsel  of  sugar  that  melted  in  their  cups  they  bought  negro  bloodi, 
(hear,  hear.)  The  British  Government  had  but  to  say  the  word,  and  that  moment 
negro  slavery  was  at  an  end.  The  negro  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  heard  in  a 
Court  of  Justice*  The  Jud|^  the  Jury,  the  respective  officers  were  all  white 
men,  and  why  was  it  they  would  not  even  listen  to  the  unfortunate  negro  ?  This 
served  to  prove  that  wherever  the  negro  was  excluded  from  a  court  of  law,  there 
justice  was  but  a  name,  and  nothing  prevailed  but  permanent  injustice  to  themt 
And  yet  it  was  to  perpetuate  this  wretched  system  of  slavery  that  the  Irish  agri- 
culturists were  to  be  sacrificed.  If  a  law  could  be  carried  into  effect  to  prevent 
the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  would  use  all  means  in  his  power  to  support 
that  law.  But  what  was  the  Government  now  about  doing  ?  Not  at  all  to  pre- 
vent the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  on  the  contrary  to  increase  that 
consumption,  by  holding  out  encouragement  to  the  importation  of  rum  from  the 
West  Indies  {hear/  and  shamel  shame!)  at  the  expense  of  the  grower  of  com 
and  the  distiller  of  this  country.  Here  then  waa  an  encouragement  to  the  system 
of  slave  labour,  and  a  prevention  to  the  trade  of  fireomen.  Why,  he  would  ask, 
was  It  that  they  were  threatened  with  this  I  because  in  this  country  they  had 
been  divided  ;  because  instead  of  attending,  as  they  ought,  to  their  common  inte- 
reats,  they  were  engaged  in  beating  each  other  about  the  head.  Hisexcelleut  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Crea,  and  himself,  had  been  engaged  something  in  the  same  way, 
but  that  was  parsed,  and  now  they  went  on  together,  heart  and  hand.  (Here 
the  Hon.  and  I.earned  Member,  turning  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M^Crea,  shook  handa 
with  him,  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  meeting,  which  testified  its  satisfaction 
by  hearty  acclamations.)  They  should  now  combine  their  struggles,  not  only  in 
what  more  immediately  regarded  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  but  they 
should  unite  their  best  energies  to  put  an  end  to  the  odious  monopoly  of  those 
who  flogged  the  aged,  and  tlje  young,  as  they  flogged  the  brute  beast,  and  who 
even  raised  the  lash  against  woman.  \iShaMe  !  shame  /)  Let  us  petition.  There  was 
not  a  village,  a  town,  a  parish,  or  u  city  throughout  Ireland  that  should  not  unite 
and  send  forward  petitions  against  negro  slavery.    Let  this  but  be  done  and  thci 
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resaH  would  be,  tluit  0«t«r«lii««t  wouM  not,  eonH  vot,  shooM  not  reject  their 
furayer  for  tbe  freedom  aad  bl^ppiBeM  of  others.  The  speaker  sat  down  amid 
iond  and  loag-continoed  elteedng. 

The  fesoiotioQ  to  petition  both  Hovaes  of  Parliament  was  unanimonsly 
agreed  to. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  CaEiOHTOti  proposed  tbe  oeKt  resolution,  viz.  '*  That  the' most 
oertaia  means  of  overcoming  the  system  of  slave-holding,  by  which  the  po- 
pulation of  these  ooaotvies  is  so  severely  oppressed,  is  by  refraining  from 
the  use  of  slave-grown  produee,  and  purchasing  the  production  of  free  labour." 
The  Reverend  Gentleman  observed,  that  though  formerly  a  Brunswicker,  and 
opposed  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  felt  grateiVil  to  him  for  the  honourable  sentiments 
which  be  had  expressed  that  evening,  atnl  in  which  he  most  cordially  concurred. 
He  trusted  the  period  would  soon  arrive  when  he  should  see  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart  realized,  by  their  efforts  being  orowned  vnth  complete  success. — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  FiTzsiMON  begged,  as  one  who  had  been  a  violent  agitator,  to  second  the 
motion  proposed  by  one  who  had  been  a  BrunsvHcker.  He  hailed  with  joy  this 
proud  era  of  the  union  of  Irish  feeling,  when  burying  in  oblivion  past  dissen- 
siotts  and  petty  prejudices,  they  now  saw  their  own  interests;  and  in  didceroing 
their  own  interests,  they  at  the  same  time  saw  and  felt  what  would  advance  the 
interests  of  humanity  at  lagar. — (Cheers.)  When  he  entered  that  room,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  deliver  a  single  sentiment ;  but  he  gladly  and  proudly 
obeyed  the  call  of  those  around  him,  and  he  did'  so  the  more  gladly  as  it  af- 
orded  him  the  gratifying  opportunity  of  uniting  the  former  Brunswicker  with 
the  former  Agitator  .---(Tremendous  cheering.) 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  a  coonnittee  for  the  ensuing 
year  having  been  appointed,  Mr.  0*Connell  was  called  to  the  chair,  thanks 
voted  to  Mr.  Pim,  and  the  meetittg  separated. 


II. — Anti-Slavery  Meeting  at  Southampton. 

On  Tuesday  the  6th  of  April,  a  very  ntimeroiis  and  respectable 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Neg^  Emancipation  was  held  at  Southamp- 
ton. After  an  appropriate  address  from  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Lindoe,  the 
fo  lowing  Resolutions  were  proposed  and  ananimously  approved  of: — 

"  1.  That  a  state  of  Personal  Slavery  appears  to  this  Meeting  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  dparest  dictates  of  Justice,  to  the  genius  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

**  2.  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  British  Nation,  to  give  a  strong  and 
unequivocal  expression  of  its  feelings,  by  urgent  and  respectful  appeals  to  the 
Legishiture,  in  support  of  those  measures  of  Government  which  may  appear  cal- 
culated to  ameliorate  the  present  condition,  and  to  promote  the  speedy  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Slaves. 

•*  ».  That  while  we  do  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  Planters  to  be  entitled  to  the 
deliberate  and  equitable  attention  of  Parliament,  we  regard  the  prior  and  inde- 
feasible claims  of  the  Slaves  to  their  liberty,  as  paramount  to  all  pecuniary  con- 
siderations ;  and  that  prompt  and  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare 
them,  by  an  efficient  course  of  education  and  religious  instruction,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  British  subjects. 

"  4.  That  we  are  of  opinion,  that  all  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  such 
as  may  be  born  after  this  time,  should  be  at  once  declared  free  ;  that  all  charges 
on  manumission  should  be  abolished  ;  and  that,  at  the  earliest  period  consistent 
wiih  the  general  welfare  of  the  Community,  Slavery  should  cease  in  any  form  to 
exist  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Dominions. 

**  5.  That  a  Petition,  embodying  these  Resolutions,  be  forthwith  addressed 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.^* 

In  proposing  these  resolutions  several  very  impressive  speeches  were 
delivered.  From  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  who  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution, we  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

"That  we  may  not  be  charged  with  indulging  in  the  extravagance  of  sweep- 
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Hi(;<  MpreMnUtioHB,  and  ia  the  vagaeoeM  of  abilraot  noUons,  I  Y^ill  take  the 
liberty  of  ataiCiDg  a  few  facts,  opt  \»9»  appaUing  than  they  are  unquestionable, 
as.  the  basis  of  ray  subsequent  remarks.  As  preliminary  to  all  others,  I  lay 
down  the  bfoad,  primary,  and  comprehensive  fact,  that  at. this  moment  there 
are  in  our  West  Indian  islands  alone,  not  less,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  than 
aonren  hundred  thousand  human  beings — bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
fleahp*-*4vho  are  legally  recognised,  and  are  fiercely  and  resolutely  claimed,  as 
ihb  ^b&oluie  propertif  of  other  men-*of  men,  many  of  whom  they  have  never  seen 
— :flome^  wfaosa  names  probably  they  have  never  heard— of  men,  between  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  and  them  the  Atlantic  rolls  its  waves ;  and  this,  not  under 
the  capricious  sway  of  Turkish  despotism — not  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  some  obscure  petty  sovereignty,  which  hides  its  deeds  of  tyranny  in  the 
shades  of  its  insigniftcanee->not  in  a  region  of  Pagan  darkness  or  Mahometan 
imposture-^not  in  the  semi-civiUsed  epoch  of  feudal  laws  and  baronial  tenures, 
but  IB  the  oouspicuous  empire  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  19th  century  of  the 
ChcaitiaB  era— in  an  age  remarkable  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  light  and 
knowledge,  and  for  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
— within  the  dependencies  of  a  country  which  holds  a  commanding  and  influen- 
tial position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — a  country,  whose  charter  of  equal 
rights  and  political  immunities  has  been  delineated  by  the  pen  of  its  legislators, 
and  sealed  with  the  blood  of  its  patriots—a  country,  which  nearly  150  years 
ago  indignantly  hurled  a  legitimate  monarch  from  his  throne,  because  he  exhi- 
bited a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
subjects.  It  is  a  fact,  however  anomalous  and  incredible,  that  in  the  range 
of  colonial  dependencies,  governed  by  this  country,  there  are  800,000  hnmau 
beings-«»a  number  equalling,  perhaps,  the  whole  amount  of  the  population 
of  the  principality  of  Wales—living  in  a  state  of  abject,  personal  slavery. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  after  the  repeated  and  continued  efforts  of  philanthropic 
individuals  to  effect  a  change — after  the  loud  and  reiterated  expression  of  the 
nation's  feeling,  through  the  medium  of  public  resolutions,  declarations,  and 
petitloiis — after  an  unequivocal  decision  of  Parliament,  and  definitive  orders  of 
the  King  in  council,  the  system  in  all  its  substantial  features,  still  remains,  fur 
the  most  part,  unmitigated  and  the  same.  It  is  a  tact,  that  in  most  of  the  islands 
the  slaves  have^  scarce  any  other  time  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  in  order  to 
raise  provisions  for  themselves  and  families,  except  the  Sunday.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  in  none  of  those  islands  which  have  legislatures  of  their  own,  has  any 
•fficient  law  been  passed  for  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves.  It  is  a  fact,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  Sunday  markets  are  still 
openly  and  legally  held  throughout  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  that  the 
slaves  can  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  felons,  for  the  debts  of  their  improvi- 
dent masters.  It  is  a  fact,  that  during  crop  time,  which  forms  nearly  half  the 
yaar,  the  slaves  are  forced  to  work,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  about 
eithteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four — that  in  Jamaica,  and  many  of  the 
other  islands,  any  master  or  overseer  may  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes  with  a  cart- 
whip  upon  any  negro  slave,  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  any  reason  for  his  conduct— that  families,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  liable  to  be  rudely  torn  asunder  by  the  chances  of  public  sales, 
in  which  they  are  exhibited,  and  the  soundness  of  their  several  limbs  examined, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  beasts  of  burden.  But  not  to  accumulate  modes  and 
instances  of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  would  be  too  monstrous  and  appall- 
ing to  admit  of  belief,  if  they  were  not  fully  authenticated  and  acknowledged, 
it  is  one  fact  decisive  of  the  maltreatment,  amounting  to  a  slow  and  gradual 
murder,  to  which  this  numerous  class  of  His  Migesty's  subjects  are  exposed — 
that  in  almost  all  the  places  where  unmitigated  slavery  reigns,  the  negro  popu- 
lation decreases  at  an  enormous  and  unparalleled  rate,  while  the  free-born  or 
emancipated  negroes,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  are  found  to  multiply  in  a 
proportionate  ratio.  These  are  facts,  not  fictions—realities,  not  hypotheses. 
They  are  attested  by  documents  of  unimpeachable  authority.  They  are  there- 
ibre  too  stubborn  and  absolute  to  be  brushed  away  by  one  sweeping  and  some- 
what unceremonious  charge  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation.  And,  if  true, 
they  prove  beyond  contradiction  that  the  slave*  in  every  important  capacity  and 
relation  which  belongs  to  him,  is  subject  to  intolerable  injury  and  oppression — 
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that  an  a  physical  being  he  is  worn  by  ^xtessive  laboar,  wntH  he  ptmntiJImeif 
sinks  into  the  grave— that  as  an  intellectual  being,  he  is  kept  aliBostv pan  a 
level  with  the  beast,— and  that  as  an  immortal  being,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  other  considerations,  he  is  abandoned,  so  far  as  any  provision  of  law 
is  concerned,  to  all  the  ignorance,  depravity,  and  vice,  which  are  calculated  to 
efl^t  his  rain.  I  appeal  to  this  meeting,  whether  these  things  ought  so  to  b«. 
I  wonTd  ask  whether,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Britisfa  legielatur««  800^«oe  ra- 
tional and  immortal  beings  ought  any  longer  to  remain  in  this  conditios,  morely 
because  a  few  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  our  ftHow^^oonirynMu  may  safer 
some  pecuniary  loss,  which  is  however  in  most  cases  very  doubtful,  as  tfaa  oon** 
sequence  of  some  attempt  lo  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of  humanity." 

After  a  very  eloquent  and  arguroentative  address,  in  which  the  slave- 
holders right  of  property,  and  claims  for  compensation^  were  ably  dis- 
cussed, and  the  state  of  personal  bondage  shewti  to  be  opposed  equally 
^  natural  right  and  divine  revelation — and  to  be  not  less  impolitic  than 
inhuman,  tlie  speaker  concluded  as  follows  : 

^To  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  injustice  and  enormity  of  the  slava 
system,  but  who  are  afraid  to  meddle  with  it,  for  fear  of  the  dangers  witU  which 
any  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  is  apprehended  as  likely  to  Im 
attended,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  ont  the  numerons  instances,  upon  every 
scale  of  magnitude,  which  have  already  taken  place,  without  any  such  disasters 
being  realized.  The  conduct  of  these  persons  is  a  continual  compromise  between 
duty  and  fear,  for  the  benefit  of  oppression,  and  the  irrepoval)le  injury  of  its 
objects.  They  employ  themselves  in  soliloquizing  upon  the  comparative  eligi- 
bility of  bearing  those  ills  we  have,  rather  than  "  flying  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of.'  A  nd  while  they  are  thus  conjuring  up  scenes  of  imaginary  terror  upon  tho 
remote  verge  of  the  skies,  they  completely  overlook  the  numerous  facts  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  prove  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  Uiat 
the  danger  is  by  no  means  such  as  they  apprehend  it  to  be,  even  if  imaKdiat* 
emancipation  were  to  take  place.  They  have  the  spacious  island  of  Uayti 
before  their  eyes,  with  its  half  million  of  emancipated  negroes,  whose  jvbileo 
was  announced  by  one  shrill  note  of  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  without  being  foln 
lowed  by  any  disastrous  result.  In  the  colony  of  Trinidad  they  have  more  t^att 
15,00a  ftee  blacks,  and  persons  of  colour— being  a  proportion  o#  mors  than 
four  to  one  above  the  whites— living  in  i>eace,  industry,  and  comfort  In  St. 
Lucia  the  emancipated  slaves  are  in  a  proportion  of  three  to  one  more  than  the 
whites,  and,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  remarkable 
for  their  activity  and  good  behaviour.  In  Grenada,  the  enfVanoh&sed  population 
is  four  times  the  number  of  the  whites,  and  there  is  not  one  pauper  among 
them.  In  Jamaica,  they  have  it  officially  stated  in  a  return  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  criminal  prosecutions  of  the  whites  and  the 
enfranchised  blacks,  were  as  24  to  8,  though  the  latter  population  ik  consider^ 
ably  larger  than  the  former.  And  are  these  facts,  and  others  efuaily  atrikingi,  I 
would  ask,  to  go  for  nothing  in  estimating  the  danger  of  admittiog  the  nagroas^ 
under  suitable  regulations,  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  f  Is  it  i|i  rt^iretho^ 
to  this  question  alone,  that  the  evidence  of  experience  is  to  be  overtime  by 
hypothesis,  and  that  a  system  of  crooked,  barbarons,  and  cowjurdly  policy  ia  tt^ 
supersede  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  enlighAc*e4 
legmlation  ?  I  do  not  say  indeed,  that  the  question  of  negm  slavery  is 'Without 
its  dangers,  but  the  real  peril  is  from  its  continuance,  not  from  its  jadiciapMi  an4 
timely  annihilation. 

**  Upon  those,  who  think  it  too  great  an  effort  to  bestow  one  aerioos  and  oon« 
siderate  thought  upon  the  oondition  of  their  fellow  beings,  who  are  se^asat^i 
from  them  by  so  many  leagues  of  water,  I  fear  that  all  argomeut' would  be  loAtt 
This  is  not  a  subject  for  the  triflers  of  the  day,  who  flit  f^om  flower  lo  Jowep  in 
quest  of  some  pleasurable  sweet,  and  care  not  who  suffers,  if  they -e^joy-'-'Who/f 
manacled,  if  they  are  free.  Such  persons  must  leara  to  thinks  befot e  they  knoiv 
how  to  pity.  But,  before  they  presume  to  treat  with  levity  and  soom  the  iatesT 
minable  captivity  and  vrrong  of  800,000  human  beings>  lettham  try  by  one  etttat 
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of  tii0  Ima^atioD,  by  od«  bour  of  peMlre  rafleotton^  to  raaliM  ii4at  it  w#aid  be 
to  •spend  a  tingle  day  in  their  own  pevsons  in  the  tame  bomiliatiog  coaditkni. 
'  '^1\>  tboie  who  are  sincere  a»d  etranuoaa  Intlieir  eBdeavoora  to  pioctre  tbe 
removal  of  this  ibu( 'Stain  firom  ibA  eseutcbeon  of' our  oountry,  I  wouM  oaty  f  re- 
same  to  say,  that  the  most  effeetaal  means  of  attaining  oar  object,  is  to  combine 
moderation  with  firmness — perseverance  with  energy — discretion  with  zeal — 
qualities  of  which,  I  trast,  the  resolations  to  be  proposed  this  evening  will  afford 
a  specimen.  Let  us  ask  nothing  but  what  the  legislature  may  safely  and  wisely 
yield.  Let  as  be  relolate  in  ouf  purpose^  but  -yet'  temperate  in  our  iqipeals. 
Let  this  principle  regulate  the  ooaduct  of  the  friends  and  advocates  of  negro 
emancipation,  and  success,  though  difficult,  and  impeded  by  many  obstacles, 
1  cannot  be  far  distant.  Every  indication  is  in  favour,  indeed,  of  the  speedy 
tenninntion  of  tMs  degrading  system.  And  how  would  it  cheer  the  hearts  of 
the  venerated  champions  of  this  glorious  cause,  those  vdio  have  spent  their 
^trengtfc  in  tlie  iervioe-*oar  Clarkson  and  our  Wilberforce,  and  their  worthy 
associates,  lo  behold  this  happy  consommation  of  their  philanthropic  U- 
boars.  I  oa»  imagine  that  after  such  a  vision  of  earthly  blessedness,  their 
nscendin*  spirits  would  dap  their  wings  with  gladder  triumph  as  they  hastened 
to  join  the  oempany  of  tbe  celestials,  «ho  ^ve  been  gathered  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nalioa,  and  to  bear  their  part  in  that  new 
Bong,  wirkh  nscribeth  blessing,  and  honoar,  and  glory,  and  power,  unto  bim  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

Excellent  speeches  were  also  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  Dr. 
Nioholl,  Sir  Matthew  BJakistoo,  the  Rev,  Robert  Adkios,  and  variout 
Other'  ffentlemen  present.  From  several  of  these  we  wo«ld  willingly 
have  fiven  appropriate  extracts;  but  our  limits  for  the  present  are 
exhausted. 

Petitiooa  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  founded  upon  the  ahov^ 
Resolutions,  and  numerously  signed,  ha?e  subsequently  been  sent  up 
for  presentation. 


Ill, — ^Anti-$lavery  Meetings  at  Bbadford,  Stroud,  &g,  &c 
Meetings  of  a  description  similar  to  those  abore  noticed,  have 
abo  been  held  i|i  the  course  of  last  month  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  several  other  towns  throughout 
the  co>untry;  at  all  of  which  very  strong  resolations  were  passed. 
From  a  petition  to  Parliament  adopted  at  the  Bradford  Meeting,  vre 
select  the  following  specimen  : — 

"  That  in  attemptinff  to  carry  those  reaokitionB  [the  Parlinaentary  resolntiolis 
■of  IMS]  into  effKt,  nis  Mi|jesty'e  Government  nas  met  with  sncb  opposition 
from  most,  and  with  soeh  insult  from  some  of  tlie  Colonial  Ooremments,  as 
stfliciently  evince  their  general  determination  to  otmhrmei^  or  by  other  means  to 
9MWy  every  provision  (ending  to  final  abolitien,  and  to  prednde  all  reasonable 
hope  of  any  efiSMtiTe  oO'Operation  from  that  qaaitet. 

^  That  any  -oonsiderable  imptorement  in  the  moral  and  religioas  character  of 
tito  slaven  is  rendered  nnattniaaUe  by  the  inoessant,  grievoiis,  and  nnremnne- 
fated  labours  in  wiiioh  they  are  engaged,  and  tkat  wbile  a  profession  of  anxie^ 
or  willingness  to  have  the  slaves  instructed  in  Christianity,  is  held  ont  by  tbe 
colonial  legi4«tnns,  their  pbaotms  genemlly)  and  that  of  Jamaica  particn- 
larly,  shows  the  utter  insiaoerity  ef  snoh  professions. 

•  <*  l%at  from  these  &ots  it  appears  plain  to  yonr  Petitioners,  that  as  lon^  an 
tbe  negroes  oontinne  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters,  there  can  be  no 
maMfnable  hope  of  any  religions  or  moral  improvement  in  their  character  to  any 
extensive  degree. 
•  ^Tkat  your  PetitioiMrs  are  of  opinioo,  and  beg  ksfs  humbly  to  suggest  to 
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roor  Right  HoBdoiBfale  Uotifle,  that  MHMflHto*  deol^ive,  ftiid  .e0Miu\et9p» 
shottld  be  takeik  to  acci»e  Uie  absolatetwul  unoonditioQiil  fveedom  of  the  whole 
«Uye  popalation ;  and  l^t  a  definite  and  early  pedod  ought  to  be  &$ed  fmrth- 
wilh  fW  tlie  accomplithmeat  ef  tbts  act  of  humaaity  and  juatioe."  . , . 


IV.  Mr.  Godwin's  Lectures  on  Negro  Slav,ery. 

The  following  account  of  a  series  of  interesting  lectaretr  on  Slarety, 
is  extracted  from  the  Leeds  Mercury,  of  March  27, 1830. 

**  Tbe  Rev.  Be^iamio  Godwia,  baptUt  niaiater,  of  Bradford,  haa  delivered 
/nor  lectares  last  week^  and  tbe  ^eek  before,  at  tbe  Coamereial  BuUdiogayin 
that  town,  on  this  jnlereatia^  sabject* 

.  **  Admiaaion  was  bad  by  tkketa  at  one  shilling  each,  and  ibe  large  raom  was 
well  filled  with  a  respectable  company,  who  listened  with  deep  attention  -and 
interest  to  the  clear,  able,  and  convincing  arguments  and  statements  ojf  this  ser- 
ious advocate  of  the  oanse  oi  abolition.  As  a  general  outline  of  these  leotarei» 
may  be  interesting,  and  may  saggest  similar  exertions  in  other  large  tewna,  the 
public  are  presented  with  tbe  foUowiag  statemeiU : — 

**  In  the  first  lecture,  the  reasons  which  bad  induced  Mr.  Godwin  to  enter  our 
the  subject,  and  his  dMign  and  plan  in  treating  it,  were  referred  to. 

*<  He  stated  his  desire  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  to 
produce  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  establish 
his  statements  by  refetence  to  undisputed  facts  and  noexceptionable  documents. 
A  Historical  and  Geographical  sketch  of  Andtot  and  Modtra  Africa,  and  oftha 
Vest  Indies  was  then  given,  and  also  an  account  of  the  discovery,  produce,  po- 
pulation, colonization,  and  conquest  of  those  islands.— This  was  followed  by  a 
general  view  of  the  system  of  Slavery ;  the  manner  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  was  formerly  supplied  by  the  Slave  Trade  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa ;  tlie  various  employments  of  the  slaves ;  a  description  of  a  sugar  plaa- 
tstion ;  of  the  working  gangs ;  the  driver  and  his  whip.  The  monstrous  features 
of  the  system;  the  perpetuity  of  bondage;  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  English  and  the  West  Indian  labourer  closed  this  lecture. 

*'  The  second  lecture  pointed  out  more  particularly  the  evils  of  Slaveiy^  natura), 
jmoral,  and  political.— Under  the  first  head,  thp  infernal  wars  which  the  Slave 
Trade  originated  in  Africa— tbe  capture — the  journeys,  embarkation— and  last 
farewell  of  the  captives  to  their  native  shores— the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, and  their  disposal  when  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  were  afi<ectingly  de- 
scribed. 

^*The  abolition  of  this  horrid  traffic  by  Great  Britain  was  alluded  to  as  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  and  as  an  argument  for  proceeding  to  the  extinction  ef 
tbe  system  of  War ery,— slavery,  the  parent  of  tbe  African  Slave  Trade,  which  ia 
•still  carried  on  clandestinely  to  a  very  shocking  extent  by  the  vessels  of  severd 
of  the  European  and  South  Amerioan  states. 

^'The  general  treatoMut,  as  regards  labour,  food,  and  pMuehmeat  «f  tfai 
•laves  was  particularised  ;  and  tbeir  relation  to  society,  as  liable  to  oppreasioft 
and  ii^ustice  from  their  masters  (who  were  their  legislators,  and  wonld  laJsa 
care  not  to  abridge  their  own  usurped  and  despotic  authority)  was  stated.  Also, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress,  by  the  almost  universal  non^admission  of 
slave  evidence;  the  liability  of  families  to  be  torn  asunder  in  sales  of  slaves, 
who  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  mere  goods  and  chattels  of  the  maatar ;  th^ 
whole  presenting  a  frightibl  mass  of  evil,  and  a  state  of  coaiplete  degradatioiv 
were  forcibly  explained. 

"  Some  very  striking  renaarks  were  made  on  the  perpetuated  ignorance  of 
the  slates,  and  the  general  unwillingness  of  the  masters  to  have  it  removed  ; 
the  almost  universal  disregard  of  tbe  institution  of  marriage ;  the  branding,  ad- 
vertising, and  sale  of  slaves,  and  tbe  uigust  and  cruel  obligation  imposed  on  the 
free  black  to  prove  his  freedom,  (whilst  the  claimant  is  no4  bound  to  praf a  hia 
right,)  which,  if  he  fails  to  do,  he  again  becomes  a  slave. 

'<  The  m^ral  evils  accruing  from  the  system  to  the  skives  and  to  their  masters 
—tending  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  harden  the  heart— to  extinguish  all  sense 
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of  justice,  and  to  induce  the  inost  uoboanded  lineDtiousness,  w^i«  aMy  ex- 
pounded :  and  the  political  evils,  as  affecting  oar  finances,  and  oar  ecfmm^me^ . 
in  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  such  a  monopoly,  ^ere  alao  laid  4>peD.  This 
lecture  closetl  with  some  very  forcible  observations  apon  our  national  goilt,  kk 
perpetuating  a  system  which  must  be  inexpressibly  offensive  to  the  righteous 
aad  holy  God. 

^*  The  third  lecture  was  a  closely  argumentative  exposure  of  the  unlawftilnesfl 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  sophisms  which  were  used  to  justify  it.  Some  preliminary 
remarks  were  made  in  answer  to  the  usual  defence  and  objections  of  the  advo* 
cates  of  slavery,  such  as  the  alleged  exag(;eration  of  statements — the  interest 
which  the  masters  haVe  iu  treating  their  slaves  well — the  contented ness  of  the 
slaves  if  let  alone,  and  the  alleged  preferableness  of  the  state  of  West  Tndlan 
slaves  to  that  of  English  paupers  ;  which  last  allegation  was  very  particularly 
disproved  and  exposed.  » 

**  The  unlawfalness  of  slavery  was  shown  as  a  violation  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man— of  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution — and  the  more  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 

*'  The  opinions  of  Paley  and  Blackstone  on  the  natural  rights  of  man  were 
quoted,  and  it  was  shown  that  none  can  possess  nor  acquire  these  ri/irUtt  either 
by  gift,  purchase,  force,  or  human  enactments.  The  common  and  hackneyed 
refinements  to  which  the  Macqneenites  resort,  such  as— that  though  the  Slave 
Trade  may  be  unjust,  slavery  is  not,  or  that  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to  take  them 
from  their  country,— were  treated,  especially  the  latter,  vrilh  deserred  sewrity. 
It  was  also  shown  how  unfounded  is  the  allegation  of  their  being  an  inferior 
race. 

'*  In  stating  slavery  to  be  opposed  to  the  British  constitution,  the  glaring  in- 
consistency of  our  sending  a  licet  to  Algiers  to  liberate  Christian  slaves,  and  out- 
exertions  to  emanripate  the  Greeks  from  Turkish  thraldom  was  forcibly  pointed 
out.  The  principles  of  the  constitution  were  also  stated  as  fotinded  upon  the 
Magna  Charta  extorted  from  John,  and  as  exercised  in  the  resistance  and  ex- 
pulsion of  such  despotic  roonarchs  as  James  II.  Its  opposition  to  the  law  of 
nations  was  also  shown.  The  sophisms  and  objections  grounded  on  prescrip- 
tion, on  antiquity,  on  the  sanction  of  British  laws,  and  on  the  slavery  of  the 
Jewish  Dispensation,  were  exposed  and  refuted.  This  lecture  closed  with  an 
impressive  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Chri^stianity  as  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
of  the  futility  of  th<»  justification  which  some  attempt  to  ground  upon  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostolic  writers  to  the  slaves,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era. 

"Id  showing  the  opposition  of  Slavery  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  lecturer  conceded  that  there  was  no  distinct  precept  literally  forbid- 
ding it, — that  there  were  slaves  (?ot'\oi)  when  Christianity  commenced, — that 
such  persons,  on  being  converted,  were  exhorted  to  submission  and  obedience: 
but  no  sanction  to  such  a  system  could  be  fairly  inferred  from  these  premises. — 
St.  Paul, in  1  Cor.  vii.  21,  &c.  evidently  censures  the  system  in  very  fWrcible 
terms.  It  was  suflicient  to  observe,  that  the  Apostles  did  not  interfere  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  day  ;  but,  says  Paley,  '  does  it  follow  from  this,  that 
all  civil  institutions  which  prevailed  were  right,  or  that  the  iwd  should  not  be 
'exchanged  for  the  better?*  If  we  proceed  on  this  principle,  how  shall  we  justify 
the  straggles  of  our  ancestors  for  freedom  ?  Was  the  attempt  at  arbitrary  rule  by 
any  of  our  monarcbs  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  despotism  of  that  period  ?  and 
yet  the  Apostles  did  not  denounce  it.  It  was  also  observed,  that  those  who 
attempted  to  justify  Slavery  from  the  apostolical  injunctions  to  obedience,  wooki 
4o  well  to  be  admonished  from  the  same  quarter,  that  *  men-stealers'  are  classed 
with  ^  murderers  of  jlathers,  and  murderers  of  mothers,  and  men-slayers ;"  and 
•re  they  who  perpetuate  the  act  less  guilty  than  they  who  originated  it? 

"The  views  which  Christianity  imparts  of  God,  as  *'omr  Father  in  Heaven/ 
the  common  and  gracious  benefactor  of  all  our  race,  without  respect  of  persons, 
nations,  language,  or  complexion ;  as  the  aniversal  Lawgiver  or  Judge,  from 
whom  neither  the  high  nor  low,  the  Planter  nor  Slave,  can  appeal :  the  fact  that 
all  mankind  are  naturally  the  same,  and,  more  particularly,  that  the  blessed 
promises  of  the  Gospel  extend  to  the  black  as  well  as  to  the  white,  that  there  is 
ttof  one  Divine  Redeemer  for  the  African  and  another  lor  the  European-^tlimt 
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the  wm^  aWtiiBg  blood  ie  efficiMuoiui  to  cleanse  tjtke  Negro  from  his  sins,  ai^d  tkat 
the  saoAe  Divine  Spirit  dwells  in  ^he  heart  of  the  Ethiopian— was  happiljr  urged, 
proving;  that,  in  Christ  Je&os,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  A-ee,  and  that  the  law  df 
mutual  love  and  good-will  must  for  ever  remain  at  variance  with  chains,  and 
brands,  and  whips,  and  interminable  bondage. 

**  The  fourth  lecture  treated  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  referetjce  bcfing  first 
made  tQ  the  history  of  colonial  slavery,  and  the  history  of  the  cause  of  abmition 
as  divided  into  four  periods,  viz.  from  its  commencement  to  1787,  when  WHber- 
force  first  moved  the  House  on  behalf  of  the  slaves.  The  next  period  extended 
to  1807,  when  the  Slave  Trade  was  abolished  under  the  Administration  of 
Grenville  and  Fox;  the  next  to  1323,  when  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  passed  ; 
apd  the  last  from  that  year  to  thepresent  time,  during  which  next  to  nothing 
has  been  done  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  questions,  whether  amelioration  or 
abolition,  and  whether  gradual  or  immediate  abolition  should  be  adopted,  were 
alBo  argued. 

**  The  subject  of  Equitable  Compensation  was  also  examined,  and  the  results 
were  stated  in  substance  to  this  effect: — 

**  1 .  That  justice  demanded  positive  abolition.  ' 

**  2.  That  compensation  (for  which  the  slave  had  the  first  claim)  could  only 
be  pleaded  by  the  planters,  not  as  of  right,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for 
national  delinquency,  and  that  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  West  India  advo- 
cates as  to  indemnity  could  never  be  justly  coacciU'd. 

"  That  the  dangers  anticipated  from  immediate  abolition,  which  justice  de- 
manded, and  sound  policy  dictated,  were  in  most  cases  visionary  and  exagf- 
gerated,  that  any  real  danger  might  be  guarded  against,  and  that  the  case  oi' 
Uayti  would  prove  the  feasibility  of  a  bloodless  manumission,  if  no  efforts  were 
made  (as  in  that  case)  to  enthral  them  agahi. 

^  **  The  other  objections  to  their  emancipation,  such  as  their  proneness  to  inac- 
tivity, and  ignorance,  were  taken  up,  and  several  facts  cited  to  prove,  that  they 
were  unfounded  in  experience,  tchere  the  blacks  were  free.  The  circumstance  of 
the  great  disproportion  of  white  paupers  to  blacks  was  also  adduced  to  show  the 
futility  of  this  objection. 

**  This  lecture  closed  with  examining  the  question  '  How  shall  this  end  be 
attained?'  The  desirableness  of  discouraging  slave  produce  was  discussed. 
The  duty  of  firm,  temperate,  and  Unceasing  appeals  to  Parliament  was  shewn  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  effect  that  which  the  planters  themselves 
never  would  effect,  was  compared  to  that  of  the  steam  engine,  which  required 
only  the  steam  of  public  opinion,  strong;ly  expressed,  to  enable  it  to  annihilate 
Colonial  Slavery  at  one  majestic  stroke. 

**  These  lectures,  of  which  the  above  is  but  an  imperfect  outline,  were  attended 
by  numerous,  respectable,  and  attentive  audiences,  and  have  doubtless  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  many  influential  persons, 
which. will  be  permanent,  and  productive  of  well-directed  exertion  in  this  righte- 
ous cause." 


v.— Lieutenant  SmitHj  of  Jamaica. 

The  West  India  Reporter,  No.  XXX,  attacks  us  with  great  vehe- 
mence for  having  asserted  the  genuineness  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr, 
Smith,  and  dated  from  Jamaica,  which  first  appeared  in  the  DubKn 
Evening  Mail  of  Sept.  30,  1829.  When  that  letter  first  appeared,  its 
want  of  authentication  indaced  us  to  pay  it  comparatively  little  attention. 
But  when  it  was  asserted  by  the  Morning  Journal  and  the  West  Indiaii^ 
Reporter,  and  other  pro-slavery  works,  that  it  was  fabricated  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  we  deemed  it  right  so  far  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject as  to  ascertain  that  such  a  letter  had  been  written  in  Jamaica,  and 
had  been  received  in  Ireland.  On  this  point  we  were  satisfied.  W^ 
ascertained  it  to  be  a  genuine  letter  written  by  Lieut.  Smith,  «tid  re- 
ceived and  published  by  bis  brother,  and  not  a  home  fabrication,  as 
was  alleged.     The  Editor  of  the  West  India  Reporter  supposes  that 
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m^^pe$^Qg  <mr  conviction  of  iu  genuineness,  w^  meant  to  vtuch  for 
iM  tTMlH.,  But  this  is  not  to  understand  the  import  of  the  English  Ian- 
guage.  We  merely  meant  to  say,  that  we  hail  ascertained  that  it  was 
written  at  the  place  whence  it  was  dated,  and  by  the  person  who  was 
alleged  to  be  its  author,  leaving  to  our  neaders  the  inference  that  the 
amputations  must  be  false  which  attributed  its  fabrication  to  us,  or  to 
any  one  in  England.  The  letter  being  proved  to  be  a  genuine  Jamaica 
letter  could  not,  of  course,  be  an  Englisli  forgeiy* 

But  it  is  alleged,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  his  letter  had 
been  altered.  Mr.  Smith  has  admitted  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
misrepresentations  in  that  letter.  He  may,  therefore,  have  been  mis- 
takep  in  this  assertion  also.  But  if  so,  the  matter  may  be  put  to  the 
proof.  His  letter  is  still,  we  understand,  in  existence,  and  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail. 
It  has  been  so  compared  by  a  friend  who  has  been  permitted  to  see  it, 
and  he  affirms  that  it  has  not  been  altered  except  by  the  omission  of 
the  names  of  persons  and  places. 

That  the  letter  was  genuine  we  felt  convinced,  and  if  we  could  have 
doubted  it,  the  proceedings  in  Jamaica,  and  the  insertions  m  the  West 
India  Reporter,  would  have  set  all  doubt  on  that  point  at  rest.  It  is 
evideutly  the  recUf  unprompted^  unconcerted  letter  of  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self. Its  truth  is  quite  another  question,  on  which  we  did  not  pretend 
to  decide.  And  not  bemg  satisfied  on  that  point,  we  did  not  insert  one 
word  of  it  in  our  pages.  We  knew  that  its  truth  as  well  as  its  gent^ 
ineness  would  hereafter  come  to  be  investigated,  and  we  waited  that 
issue. 

But  though  we  admit  that  the  letter  is  not  entitled  to  the  credit  it 
assumes,  and  that,  by  the  writer's  own  admission,  some  of  its  state* 
ments  are  unfounded,  yet  we  still  think  that  *'  it  paints  colonial  slavery 
in  true,  though  revoltmg  colours."  The  descriptions  of  Greece  by  the 
author  of  Anacharsis  are  accurate,  though  the  incidents  are  not  real. 
And  a  man  may  give  a  true  picture  of  Jamaica  and  its  manners, 
while  the  particular  facts  are  supposititious ;  as  in  the  case  of  **  Marly, 
or  a  Planter's  life  in  Jamaica;"  "The  Memoirs  of  a  West  India 
Planter;"  "  The  Tour  of  Cynric  Williams,"  &c.  In  all  these  works 
there  are  many  exact  and  graphic  descriptions.  And  so  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Smith,  if  there  be  not  truth,  there  may  be  at  least  great  verisimi- 
litude. And  that  this  is  not  our  opinion  merely,  is  evident  from  what 
has  passed  in  Jamaica.f  The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Watch" 
man  of  the  16th  of  December,  1829  :— 

"  We  have  read  with  surprise  in  the  Courant  of  this  morning,  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  comptroller  of  the  customs  at 
Savannah  la  Mar,  on  the  subject  of  the  article  entitled,  '  Cruelties  of 

*  The  West  India  Reporter  seems  so  little  aware  of  the  meaoiDg  of  the 
word  genuineness  ttiat  be  changes  <mr  terms  **  complete  conviction  of  its  genu- 
ineness" into  *' conviction  of  its  complete  genuineness."  (p.  261.)  Our  con  - 
viction  of  it^  genuineness  was  certainly  complete,  and  is  abundantly  justified  by 
all  the  details  given  in  the  West  India  Reporter. 

t  If  any  one  will  compare  Mr.  Smith's  account  of  the  cart- whip  with  that 
given  above  (p.  200)  by  Mr.  Barrett,  himself  a  planter,  and  at  this  moment  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  he  will  see  that  the  latter  is  <](iiUe  as  re- 
volting as  the  former. 
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^est  fndiA  Slavery,'  &c.  Our  surprise  is  not  that  Mr.  Smith  owns 
himself  the  author  of  the  letter,  *  expunging  some  sentences  and  al- 
lusions/ but  that  he  should  give  such  a  colouring  to  the  avowal  as  to 
4tamp  his  epistle  with  the  character  of  a  deliberate  fabrication.  VThy 
does  he  not  come  forward  boldly  and  state  what  he  has  said  on  the 
subject,  and  substantiate  the  allegation,  if  it  can  be  substantiated  ?  That 
such  atrocities  do  exist  as  represented^  loe  have  not  the  ihadow  of  a 
doubt,  and  were  the  nrtUlery  of  Jamaica  planted  in  murderous  array 
Against  our  bosom,  we  should  fearlessly  express  our  opinions"  "  Who 
that  has  witnessed  the  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  the  missionaries  of 
St  Ann's,  the  Golgotha  of  Jamaica,  can  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such 
unparalleled  enormities  ?  None.  But  Jamaica  humanity  cah  be 
traced  even  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  How  long  is  it  since  a  yotmg 
Creole  slave,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  a  subject  of  His  Majesty,  the  property 
of  Curtis  Philip  Berry,  the  honourable  member  for  Manchester,  was 
branded  on  both  shoulders  and  breast  with  the  letters  C.  P.  B.  ?  Well 
may  colonial  policy  cavil  and  shiver  at  the  admissibility  of  slave  evi- 
dence.'* 

The  Straggler,  of  Dec.  12,  expresses  himself  to  much  the  same 
effect.  (But  this  was  before  he  heard  of  Mr.  Smith's  retractations.) 
**  It  has,  too  long,"  he  says,  been  the  practice  of  **  the  public  of 
Jamaica,  to  stigmatize  many  truths  as  calumnies,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  exposure  of  improper  acts.  The  time  has,  however,  now  arrived,  at 
which  all  such  fallacies  must  explode,  and  we  rejoice"  **  that  a  sense 
of  justice  wiH  trumpet  forth  the  good  or  evil  acts  of  the  slave-owner.*' 
'*  The  use  of  the  whip  has  been  too  unrestricted  :  it  cannot  be  denied.** 
**  We  do  not  defi^nd  the  imputations  cast  on  the  characters  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Westmorland  by  Mr.  Smith,"  "  but  there  appears  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  Mr.  Smith  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  veracity  in 
the  detail  of  the  disgusting  severities  he  became  a  witness  of,  and  there- 
fore we  see  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  his  expressing  that 
horror  he  no  doubt  felt  whilst  witnessing  such  inflictions." — "The 
Editor  trusts  he  possesses  sufficient  moral  courage  to  defy  and  scorn 
those  animadversions  which,  he  may  lay  his  account,  will  be  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  illiberal  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  venal  hire- 
lings of  a  corrupt  press." 

Without  doubt  all  this  does  not  prove  that  Mr.  Smith  was  actually, 
as  he  professed  to  be,  the  eye  witness  of  what  he  related ;  btit  it  indicates 
as  we  said  before,  at  least  the  verisimilitude  of  his  narration ;  and  that^ 
in  the  estimation  of  persons  residing  on  the  spot,  and  dependent  on  the 
^vour  of  the  public  for  the  sale  of  their  paper,  the  particulars  detailed 
were  not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  happened ;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  manners  to  prevent  their  happening.  <— It 
may  be  necessary  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  particular  acts  of 
atrocity.  These  may  affect  individuals,  or  th^y  may  serve  to  illus* 
trate  the  state  of  society.  But  while  the  Jamaica  statute-book  stands 
as  it  does,  a  monument  of  inhumanity  and  injustice ;  while  the  laws 
professing  to  secure  the  well  being  of  the  slave  are  in  the  deplorable 
state  of  inefficiency  in  which  we  have  shewn  them  to  be  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  what  security  can  the  slave,  man,  woman,  or  child,  have  either 
for  person  or  for  property,  for  back,  or  for  limbs,  or  for  life  ? 
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We  TOUst  reserve  for  the  next  number  our  reply  to  the  attack  of  the 
West  India  Reporter  respecting  Sierra  Leone,  which  however  admits  of 
a  tei^  BuOicient  and  satisfactory  reply. 


VI. — ^Jamaica  Advertisements. 

Extracts  from  the  /2oya/  Gazette  of  Jamaica,  of  13tb  March  1830, 
being  descriptioaa  of  apprehended  runaway  slaves. 

''  George,  a  Mungola,  5  feet  5  inches ;  marked  apparently  TA  on 
shoulders,  wears  whiskers,  has  country  marks  down  his  belly,  and  large 
sores  on  the  right  foot;  to  Thomas  Tate,  Esq*  Shaftston  plantation, 
Westmorland. 

'*  Lizzy,  alias  Lizzy  Thomas,  an  old  grey-headed  Creole  negro  woman, 
6  feet  2  inches;  some  of  her  teeth  are  lost  and  others  are  decayed ;  to 
York  estate,  St.  Thomas'  in  the  East. 

"  George  Robert,  a  young  Creole  negro  man,  5  feet  7  J  inches ;  marked 
apparently  PM  on  left,  and  WP  on  right  shoulder,  and  has  two  scars  on 
left  breast;  to  a  Mr.  Stewart,  now  off  the  island. 

"  Elizabeth  Baker  Cooper,  alias  Mary  Munro,  a  yellow  skin  Creole 
negro  woman,  4  feet  11 J  inches,  marked  MI  on  shoulders;  having  stated 
to  the  magistrates  that  she  was  free,  she  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  de- 
tained until  she  produces  documents  thereof. 

"  George,  alias  John  Brown,  a  young  Creole  negro  man,  5  feet  5| 
inches,  marked  PL  (in  one),  diamond  on  top,  twice  on  left  and  once  on 
right  shoulder,  and  the  same  marks  on  his  breasts,  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  Purchas  Lumley,  Esq.  dec.  Richmond-Lodge,  Westmorland. 

"  Hamlet,  alias  William  Maxwell,  a  Creole,  5  feet  3  inches;  the  first 
joint  of  the  fourth  ri^^ht  finger  is  lost ;  has  scars  on  forehead,  and  old 
bruises  on  shins  ;   to  Tileston  estate,  Trelawny. 

*'  Eliza  Carr,  a  fair  sambo,  5  feet  5  inches,  stout  made,  marked  appa- 
cently  YP  on  right  shoulder;  has  marks  of  a  public  flogging  on  shoulders, 
a  scar  under  her  chui,  one  above  her  upper  lip  on  the  left  side,  and  one 
on  her  left  inner  ancle,  and  wears  her  hair  thick  and  plaited. 

'*  George  Temple,  a  smart-looking  creoie  man  boy^  5  feet  4  inches^ 
marked  IS  on  shoulders;  to  a  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  May-Daiy,  Manolwtter. 

"  Susanna,  a  Creole,  5  feet  5  inches,  marked  apparently  SM  on  left 
shoulder;  lost  the  sight  of  her  tight  eye;  to  a  Miss  Manjoe,  Clarendon. 

**  Robert  Smith,  a  Creole,  6  feet  9 J  inches,  respectable  appearance; 
fornierfy  to  Friendship  Pen,  Manchester,  but  paid  the  purchaiBe-money 
of  his  freedom  to  a  Mr.  Morris,  at  the  Bog  estate,  St.  Elizabeth's. 

"  Edward  Ellis,  a  Creole,  5  feet  8 J  inches,  sambo  complexion;  has 
blister  marks  on  his  back,  two  moles  on  the  right  side  of  his  lower  lip, 
and  a  scar  on  left  foot;  says  he  is  free,  but  can  produce  no  document 
thereof. 

*'  Alexander  Fillington,  a  quadroon  boy,  about  16  years  old;  his  toes 
ace  much  distorted  from  the  yaws ;  says  he  is  free,  is  a  native  of  Kingston. 

"  John  Thomas,  a  Coromantee,  3  feet  4  inches,  marked  VIGW  on 
right  breast ;  says  he  is  free,  but  has  no  documents  thereof." 


London :  Printed  bj  Baffslcr  and  I1wms,  14.  BartlMloniev  CIom. 
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I.  PROCREDINOS  OP  A  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY  AND  ITS  FRIENDS,  HELD  AT  THE  FREEMASONS 
HALL,  ON  SATURDAY,  THE  16Ui  OF  MAY,18S0,  MR.  WILBERFORCE 
IN  THE  CHAIR,  CONTAINING  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE 
SPEECHES  DELIVERED,  AND  THE  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  ON 
THAT  OCCASION. 

n.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

III.  LIST  OF  THE  ANTISLAVERY  COMMITTEE. 


I.  Proceedings  op  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  and  its  Friends,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
ON  Saturday  the  15th  of  May  1830. 

This  meetiDg  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  that  ever  assembled  at 
this  place  on  any  occasion.  Long  before  the  hour  fixed  for  opening 
the  business  of  the  day  had  arriveid,  the  hall  was  completely  filled  in 
every  part,  so  that  even  the  passage  to  the  platform  was  choked  up, 
and  some  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  were  forced  to  retire.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  two 
thousand  persons  must  have  been  actually  present ;  and  certainly  a  very 
considerable  number,  probably  1 ,000  or  1,500  went  away,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  admission.  Among  those  present  we  observed  the  fol- 
lowing noblemen  and  gentlemen,  viz.  Lords  Milton  and  Calthorpe ;  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Noel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  B. 
Noel,  and  Hon.  C.  J.  Shore,  Drs.  Lushington  and  Milner,  Messrs. 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Brougham,  Denman,  Buxton,  W.  Smith,  Sykes, 
Spring  Rice,  O'Connell,  Brownlow,  W.  Whitmore,  Pendarves,  Z.  and 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  H.  Drummond,  Evans,  Garratt,  Pownall,  Allen,  Forster, 
Gumey,  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  Captain  Gordon,  and  many  others  of  high 
respectability. 

Mr.  Clarkson  came  forward  to  make  a  proposition,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  agreeable  to  all  present, — that  his  old  and  beloved 
friend'  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  should  be  called  to  the 
Chair.  (Great  and  continued  cheering.)  That  chair  was,  indeed,  his 
natural  and  proper  right  in  this  assembly.  He  was  entitled  to  it  by 
long  and  unwearied  services  as  the  leader  of  our  cause.     And  he  sin- 
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cerely  hoped  he  might  live  till,  under  his  auspices,  the  great  object  of 
this  clay's  meeting  might  be  brought  to  a  speeidy  and  a  happy  issue. 

Mr.  WiLBERFORCE  having  taken  the  chair,  observ^  that  if 
he  were  at  all  placed  in  that  chair,  he  could  undoubtedly  be  called 
to  it  by  no  one  with  more  propriety  than  by  his  old  and  faithful  friend 
and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Clarkson. — He  conceived  it  could  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  meeting  long  with  any  preliminary  obser- 
vations, because  he  trusted  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  met 
had  sunk  so  deep  into  the  heart  and  feelings,  the  conscience  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  who  were  present,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  much 
either  to  explain  its  nature  or  to  justify  its  propriety, — feeliujg  Con- 
vinced that  he  rather  ought  to  apologize  for  having  been  so  tardy  in  &g^ 
brmgmg  the  subject  before  them,  than  for  having  done  so  now.  The 
purpose  for  which  they  had  assembled  was,  indeed,  most  urgent ;  and 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  met  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Clarkson 
on  this  day,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  without  finding  his  mind 
occupied  in  looking  back  to  the  early  period  of  that  warfare,  in  which  he 
was  preceded  by  his  friend,  and  which  they  prosecuted  together  until 
they  at  length  effected  in  Parliament  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
that  first  step  towards  the  completion  of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
now  assembled.  And  here  he  would  remind  the  meeting  of  a  most  im- 
portant lesson  which  they  were  taught  at  the  very  outset  of  their  under- 
taking. When  the  proposition  was  first  made  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade ;  when  light  was  first  thrown  on  that  den  of  darkness,  and  the 
atrocities  connected  with  it  were  fully  exposed  to  public  view ;  it  pro- 
duced a  sentiment  of  universal  horror;  and  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  almost  with  one  concurrent  voice  that  it  should  at  once 
and  for  ever  be  abolished.  But  the  result  shewed  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
trifle  with  conscience,  and  to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  an  honest  mind. 
Fatal  was  the  consequence  of  doing  so  in  this  instance.  When  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  trade  were  fully  laid  before  Parliament,  its  first  impulse 
was  to  tolerate  it  no  longer.  But  by  degrees,  the  early  fervour  began  to 
cool,  and  self-interest  began  to  assert  its  claims,  and  to  urge  motives  for 
delay.  And  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Dundas,  (the  late  Lord  Mel- 
ville) it  was  proposed  that  a  gradual,  instead  of  an  immediate,  abohtion 
should  be  adopted.  He  and  his  friends  saw  at  once  the  daneer  of  such 
a  proposal,  and  immediately  rejected  it  Every  possible  method 
which  determined  hostility,  goaded  by  self-interest,  could  suggest,  was 
now  taken  to  oppose  them,  and  their  principles  and  motives  were  syste- 
matically and  grossly  misrepresented.  It  was  imputed  to  them  among 
other  things  that  they  acted  on  false  principles ;  they  neglected  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies;  and  that  to  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  not  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  ought  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  be  directed.  This  view  of  the  subject  was 
strenuously  maintained  in  1792.  In  that  year  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  forthwith  abolished.  But  Mr. 
Dundas  contended  for  its  continuance  for  eight  years  longer.  He  plead- 
ed for  its  respite  only  for  that  period,  and  then  he  was  willing  that  its 
death-warrant  should  be  signed — and  it  should  be  doomed  thenceforward 
to  destruction.    And  to  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  thus  prolonging,  for 
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eight  years,  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  he  proposed  that  when  these 
eight  years  should  have  expired — namely,  on  the  first  of  January  1800, 
then  not  only  should  the  slave  trade  be  abolished  entirely,  and  for  ever, 
but  that  every  negro  child  that  should  be  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  after 
that  day,  should  be  born  free.  Had  we  accepted  that  compromise,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  faithfully  executed,  there  would  now  scarcely 
have  been  left  a  single  slave  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  West  Indies. 
Now  it  will  be  asked,  why  we  did  not  accede  to  this  proposal?  But 
may  it  not  be  asked  in  reply,  how  we  could  possibly  have  acceded 
to  it?  Should  we  have  been  justified  in  sanctioning  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  horrible  trade  for  eight  years  longer,  or  for  any  period 
however  short,  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  it  ?  Let  the  meeting 
only  consider  what  Mr.  Dundas's  proposition  was,  and  then  they  could  not 
be  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  done  right  in  acceding  to  it.  It 
was,  that  after  we  had  been  distinctly  assured  that  Parliament  would 
abolish  the  slave  trade  for  ever,  we  should  give  our  consent  to  its  con- 
tinuance for  eight  years  longer — that  we  should  give  our  willing  consent 
that  70,000  or  80,000  human  beings  should  every  year,  for  eight  years, 
be  torn  from  their  country  by  every  method  that  rapine  and  cruelty 
could  suggest,  should  be  immured  in  floating  dungeons,  carried  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  there  condemned  they  and  their  descendants  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  What  right  had  we  to  stipulate  thus  for  the  liberty,  the  life 
and  death  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  beings  ?  We  were  all  accountable 
to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  why  should  we  have  presumed  to  consent,  that 
a  crime  so  shocking  to  humanity  should  be  deliberately  committed,  for 
the  miserable  hope  it  afforded  that  any  thing  good  would  or  could  flow 
from  it?  For  was  it  not  plain,  that  if,  with  our  eyes  open  to  its  enormity, 
we  had  acceded  to  such  a  proposition  as  that ;  if  we  had  so  far  in- 
fringed upon  right  principles  as  to  consent  to  enter  into  so  unhallowed  a 
compromise  as  that  of  seeking  a  good  end  by  bad  means ;  we  could  not 
have  hoped  for  the  divine  blessing,  and  might  have  seen  our  object 
wholly  defeated,  or,  at  least,  still  further  deferred.  Recent  experience 
had  proved  how  little  confidence  we  could  place  on  such  insidious  con- 
cessions. In  1 823  the  West  Indians  came  forward  vnth  their  proposi- 
tions, which  were  substituted  for  ours ;  but,  having  thus  obtamed  the 
means  of  delay,  they  now,  in  1830,  even  when  we  were  pursuing  the 
very  course  they  themselves  had  suggested,  retracted  their  concessions 
and  opposed  the  carrying  of  them  into  effect  We  might  depend  upon  it, 
therefore,  that  if  the  aboUtionists  had  assented  to  Mr.  Dundas*s  propo- 
sition, some  expedient  would  have  been  found  to  prevent  its  accomplish- 
ment They  did  not  accede  to  that  proposition,  and  they  were  wise,  he 
(Mr.  Wilberforce)  was  convinced,  in  not  having  done  so.  They  experi- 
enced, indeed,  afterwards,  much  opposition  during  their  long  struggle 
to  effect  their  object,  but  his  faithful  friend  and  himself  had  been 
cheered  and  animated  throughout  by  the  continued  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  public,  not  less  Uian  by  the  consciousness  of  a  good,  cause ; 
and  he  firmly  trusted,  that  the  Almighty  would  not  allow  the  evils, 
for  the  extinction  of  which  they  now  laboured,  to  exist  much  longer.  One 
victory  had  already  been  achieved,  and  he  hoped,  that  old  as  he  was, 
he  should  live  to  see  another.     There  was  no  longer,  indeed,  any  time 
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for  delay,  or  for  half  measures.  We  must  all  be  in  earnest,  and  we 
must  shew  our  earnestness  by  the  vigour  of  our  efforts. — Let  us  consider 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  now  stood  as  compared  with 
1792;  and  this  question  would  assume  a  still  stronger  emphasis  when 
we  considered  who  Mr.  Dundas  was,  and  what  was  Uie  situation  which 
he  occupied.  Was  he  some  wild  reformer,  who  following  every  visionary 
fancy  and  rash  political  scheme,  was  disposed  to  rush  precipitately  into 
plans  of  improvement?  No:  he  was  no  such  person;  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man,  though  generous  and  liberal  in  private  life,  who  yet 
shewed  die  greatest  enmity  to  every  thing  that  savoured  of  wild  project, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  take  the  part  of  a  cool  and  calculating  policy 
against  any  thing  that  could  be  termed  extravagant.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  yet  in  1792  considered  it  not  premature 
to  begin  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  slavery  within  eight  years.  In 
1800,  according  to  his  plan,  its  death  blow  was  to  have  been  |^ven, 
and  yet  now,  thirty  years  after  that  period,  were  we  only  endeavourmg  to 
begin  to  effect  a  similar  purpose,  to  tJie  issue  of  which,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
we  had  yet  to  look  forward  through  a  long  vista  of  determined  opposi- 
tion. Now  this  was  in  1792,  and  yet  the  system  had  been  continued 
ever  since  with  little  or  no  variation.  In  the  years,  however,  which  had 
intervened,  there  was  one  period  so  marked,  so  important,  and  teaching 
such  lessons  of  wisdom  as  to  the  future,  that  he  could  not  forbear  re- 
ferring to  it ;  and  when  he  looked  back  upon  it,  it  was  with  pain  he  re- 
coUected  that  the  mdividual  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  transaction 
to  which  he  alluded  was  now  no  more.  In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Canning 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  West  India  planters  in  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  alterations  in  the  state  of  things  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  brought  forward  his  measures,  which  it  was  not  now 
necessary  to  detail,  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  West  India  proprietors  in  this  country.  He  proposed  them  with 
the  approbation  of  these  West  Indians,  who  recommended  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  colonies ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  We 
should  have  expected  that  measures,  thus  suggested  and  recommended 
by  their  own  friends,  would  have  been  received  with  forbearance,  at 
least,  if  not  with  favour,  and  acceded  to,  if  not  from  a  conviction  of 
their  propriety,  at  least  from  a  sense  of  interest  But  what  had  they 
done  f  They  had  pertinaciously  refused,  one  and  all,  to  adopt  these 
proposals.  And  what  had  been  the  result  ?  The  same  West  India 
Committee,  who,  in  1823,  had  suggested  and  recommended  these  mea- 
sures, came  forward  in  1830,  to  abet  the  colonial  legislatures  in  r^ecting 
them,  and  in  opposing  us  who  required  their  fulfilment  He  had  lived 
long  enough,  however,  not  to  be  surprised  by  such  want  of  principle  in 
public  bodies  of  men.  Many  of  them, doubtless,  were  men  of  education 
and  of  respectability  in  private  life,  who  would  shrink  with  shame  and 
hide' their  faces  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  capable,  individually,  of 
conduct  so  repugnant  to  common  honesty,  and  even  common  decency ; 
who  yet,  when  they  acted  in  a  collective  capacity,  were  apt  to  act  very 
differently,  lending  their  countenances  to  each  other  in  proceedings, 
which  could  not  fail  to  compromise  private  character.  Thus  had 
these  West  India  proprietors,  on  finding  that  the  colonists  refused 
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to  adopt  the  proposed  reformg,  at  len^  changed  their  tone,  and 
coincided  in  their  rejection  ;  and  although,  when  Mr.  Canning  proposed 
these  measures  to  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  they  declared  them  to  he  not 
only  wise  and  prudent,  hut  moderate  also,  and  such  as  ought  to  he  ac- 
ceded to,  yet  they  had  now  retracted  this  opinion,  and  had  declared  that 
the  colonial  legislatures,  who  rejected  them,  had,  in  so  doing,  ,acted 
wisely  and  prudently,  and  humanely  too.  Notwithstanding  their  former 
assent,  their  object  now  manifestly  was,  to  have  the  work  of  reform 
committed  wholly  to  themselves,  and  that  for  the  very  purpose  of 
mocking  our  hopes,  and  frustrating  our  designs.  And  the  Government 
of  this  country,  he  feared,  was  too  much  disposed  to  yield  to  their  wish, 
and  to  leave  the  interests  of  the  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Ck)1onial  As- 
semblies ;  and  yet  no  man  who  had  at  all  attended  to  their  past  conduct 
could  suppose  that  these  Assemblies  had  any  other  purpose  in  view  than 
that  assigned  to  them— delay.  For  it  was  not  that  they  agreed  with  us, 
as  to  the  object  we  had  in  view,  but  only  differed  as  to  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  But  they  now  plainly  told  us,  that  they  disap- 
proved alike  both  of  the  end  at  which  we  aimed,  and  of  the  way  by  which 
we  sought  to  attain  it.  That  end,  they  affirmed,  would  be  ruinous  to  their 
interests.  Could  we  then  hope  that  they  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the 
means  by  which  that  end  was  to  be  accomplished  ?  Could  any  course 
be  more  opposed  to  common  sense,  than  our  continuing  thus  to  com- 
mit the  matter  to  their  management  ?  This  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  Let  us  no  longer  than  transfer  to  them  a  task  which  is  properly 
our  own.  And  let  us  engage  in  that  task,  not  as  a  matter  of  feeling 
merely,  but  of  duty  and  of  conscience.  Feeling  was  but  a  weak  power 
when  opposed  by  self-interest.  Let  us  then  not  trust  to  that  feeling 
which,  arising  from  the  mere  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  might  evaporate 
into  indifference ;  especially  when  the  objects  of  it  were  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  and  when  every  pains  were  taken  to 
deceive  and  delude  as  to  the  reality  of  those  circumstances  which  con- 
stituted the  oppression,  degradation,  and  wretchedness  of  their  state. 
We  must  act  then  not  from  feeling  merely  but  upon  principle,  and  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  duty  we  owed  to  God  and  to  man,  while  we 
used  all  the  powers  we  possessed  to  accomplish  an  object  recommended 
to  us  alike  by  every  right  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  forced  upon  us  by 
every  act  of  our  reason  and  understanding. — But  it  had  been  said  that 
the  negroes  were  a  happy  people,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  eith^ 
for  commiserating  their  condition  or  desiring  their  emancipation ;  we 
were  even  told  that  they  were  happier  than  our  own  English  peasantry. 
It  was  truly  disgusting  to  listen  to  such  assertions ; — to  hear  men  alive 
to  the  value  of  that  liberty  which  they  themselves  possessed,  and  which 
they  deemed  their  own  noblest  possession,  yet  conceiving  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  crime  in  refusing  to  impart  it  to  others !  And  when  he 
found  persons  in  high  stations,  possessing  wealth  and  rank  and  every 
outward  distinetton^  maintaining  such  propositions,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that,  however  high  their  station,  they  wanted  that  true  nobility  of 
soul  which  even  the  poor  negro  had  often  shewn  himself  to  be  possessed 
of; — for  he  had  often  given  the  slow,  and  gradual,  and  laborious 
eamlBgs  of  a  long  life  to  obtain,  for  himself  or  those  dear  to  hmi,  even 
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the  qualified  liberty  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  free  coloured  people  of  that 
country — in  short  to  give  all  he  possessed  to  purchase  for  himself, 
his  child  or  his  wife,  the  freedom  some  affected  so  lightly  to  prize; 
thus  manifesting  a  far  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  truer  estimate  of 
the  value  of  liberty  than  the  greatest  West  India  planter  who,  prizing  the 
liberty  which  he  himself  possessed,  yet  denied  it  to  the  wretched  beings 
of  whom  he  claimed  to  be  the  master.  He  would  conclude  with  this 
single  observation,  that  should  England  proceed  as  she  had  hitherto 
done— making  free  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  whom  Provi- 
dence had  placed  under  her  protection — the  time  of  retribution  could 
not  be  far  distant;  for  she  could  not  expect  in  that  case  that  a  great 
and  just  God  would  continue  to  her  her  own  abused  blessings  which 
she  had  so  long  enjoyed  with  so  little  gratitude.  Let  us  all  then 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  this  cause,  with  a  deep  impression 
that  it  was  our  paramount  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  in  this  way  alone 
could  we  expect  to  attain  our  object  Thus  acting,  however,  we  might 
humbly  hope  to  live  to  witness  the  successful  issue  of  our  labours, 
and  to  rejoice  together  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  great  work 
of  mercy  which  we  had  undertaken. 

The  speech  of  the  venerable  Chairman  was  received  throughout  with 
great  applause,  and  he  sat  down  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
audience. 

Mr.  F.  BuxTOK  said,  that  when  he  saw  what  numbers  were  here  col- 
lected, and  by  what  persons  he  was  surrounded,  and  particularly  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friends  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  in  some  degree  presumptuous  in  him  to  step 
forward  to  move  the  first  resolution.  But  his  apology  was  that  he  did 
so  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  friends  around  him,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  having  certain  statements  to  communicate 
had  selected  him  as  their  organ.  But  he  would  first  turd  to  the  meet- 
ing at  large  for  one  moment  and  congratulate  them  that  he  who  had  so 
long  been  the  leader  and  chieftain  of  our  cause  still  continued  to  cheer 
us  with  his  presence  and  to  aid  us  with  his  counsel.  And  that  this  day, 
from  those  lips  which  had  so  frequently  and  so  powerfully  pleaded  the 
cause  of  afflicted  Africa,  we  had  heard  a  noble,  urgent,  and  be  was  sure, 
welcome  exhortation  to  proceed  forward  with  energy,  and  manfully  and 
resolutely  to  encounter  and  resist  all  opposition,  as  the  sure  and  only 
means  of  final  success  in  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
But  if  there  viras  eloquence  in  the  language  he  employed,  there  was 
eloquence  of  a  higher  order  still,  eloquence  more  heart-stirring  and 
emphatic,  in  the  recollection,  that  we  saw  him  presiding  among  us  who  for 
twenty  years  had  fought  that  battle  of  humanity  and  justice  which  had 
ended  at  last  in  the  deliverance  of  Africa  from  British  rapine,  and  in  the 
deliverance  of  England  from  the  foulest  stain — the  blackest  crime  that 
had  ever  tarnished  the  reputation  of  any  country.  Now  then,  let  us 
under  his  auspices  proceed  with  confidence,  trusting  that  our  worthy 
Chairman  might  yet  live  to  complete  what  he  had  begun.  The  time 
had  now  arrived  in  which  it  had  become  necessary  to  speak  and  act 
with  energy  and  decision.  We  had  hitherto  been  restrained,  perhaps 
too  much  restrained,  by  the  hope— slender  and  forlorn  as  that  hope  had 
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always  been  in  his  mind, — that  the  planters  would  awaken,  if  not  to  a 
sense  of  justice  and  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  negroes,  at  least  that  they 
would  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interest  as  connected  with  this 
subject.  On  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  year  1823,  just  that  day  seven 
years,  this  question  had  come  under  discussion,  and  Government  on 
that  occasion,  chose  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  give  a 
solemn  pledge  that  such  measures  would  be  pursued  as  should  ensure  to 
the  negro  population  a  participation  in  the  ci?il  rights  and  privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  This 
purpose  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  and  there  it  was  ap- 
proved— to  the  House  of  Lords  and  there  it  was  approved — to  the  West 
India  Interest  in  this  country  and  by  them  also  it  was  approved — to  the 
English  nation  in  general,  and  it  was  superfluous  to  say  with  what  joy  it 
was  hailed  by  them.  Was  it  too  much  then  to  have  expected  that  a  plan 
so  just,  so  reasonable,  and  so  moderate  that  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves did  not  venture  to  advance  any  objection  to  it — ^was.it  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  should  have  been  received  with  decent 
compliance,  if  not  with  cordiality,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  ?  But 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  answer  nad  been  returned  by  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  ?  They  told  us  from  Jamaica,  "  we  have  already 
done  the  utmost  that  is  possible  for  our  slaves — ^we  have  made 
them  the  happiest  and  the  most  comfortable  peasantry  in  the  world, 
and  we  can  do  no  more."  And  even  the  little  Island  of  Tobago,  ad- 
dressing the  imperial  power  of  Great  Britain,  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
'*  here  is  our  ultimatum,  nothing  shall  induce  us  to  proceed  one  step 
further."  Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  answers  in  words  which 
the  colonies  conveyed  to  England  on  this  subject.  But  they  had  sent  a 
more  intelligible  answer  in  meir  actions — in  what  they  had  done  and  in 
what  they  had  refused  to  do.  Let  us  look  for  example  to  what  Mr. 
Canning  said  should  be  done  in  the  Colonies. — In  the  first  place  it  was 
directed  that  the  shocking  and  unseemly  practice  of  chastising  females 
with  the  whip  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  this  Mr.  Canning 
designated  as  a  first  step  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  But  had 
that  first  step  been  taken  by  the  Colonial  assemblies  ?  Look  at  that 
of  Jamaica  and  what  was  its  answer  ?  No  man  was  there  found  so 
wild  and  enthusiastic  as  even  to  dream  of  making  such  a  proposition 
in  the  Colonial  Assembly  ;  but  at  last  one  member,  less  timid  or  more 
humane  than  his  associates,  did  venture  to  propose,  not  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  females  by  flogging,  but  that  when  inflicted  it 
should  be  inflicted  decently.  And  upon  this  strange  proposition  that 
females  should  henceforward  be  flogged  with  the  cart- whip  not 
indecently  but  decently,  the  votes  being  taken,  it  was  in  eflect  resolved 
by  two  to  one  (28  to  12)  that  they  should  continue  to  be  flogged 
indecently. — Another  of  the  material  propositions  which  Mr.  Canning 
recommended  was  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip  when  applied  to  the 
slaves  generally  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  in  the  field,  a  practice  which 
Mr.  Canning  called  a  wanton  and  degrading  act  of  cruelty  that 
placed  the  Negro  on  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  This  too  was 
refused  by  the  Jamaica  and  other  Colonial  Assemblies. — It  was  further 
proposed  to  restrict  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  master  as  to  the  extent 
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of  pttBisiiment  he  should  have  the  power  of  iaflicting.     Bat  what  at 
this  very  hour  was  the  law  of  Jamaica  od  that  subject  ?    It  was  this, 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  he  knew  not  how  many  parties^ — 
owners,  attorneys,  managers,  overseers,  workhouse-iceepers,  gaolers  and 
others,  to  inflict  on  any  slave,  man,  woman  or  child,  39  lashes  of  that 
cart-whip  of  which  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Barrett  a  planter,  and  one  of 
their  own  body,  on  that  very  occasion,  that  39  lashes  of  it  were  equal 
in  severity  to  500  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails. — Another  point 
urged  on  the  Assemblies  was  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    They  professed  to  accede  to  its  expediency.     But  then 
time  was  necessary  in  order  to  instruction  being  communicated,  and 
here  arose  the  di£Bculty;  for  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  on  Monday 
morning  to  the  last  ray  of  light  on  Saturday  evening  it  was  alleged 
that  the  slave's  time  belonged  to  his  master,  and  it  was  impossible  any 
of  that  time  could  be  given  to  instruction.     But  still  it  might  be  given 
after  the  close  of  the  day,  and  after  the  masters  work  was  .finished. 
No,  that,  it  was  alleged,  would  be  an  undue  encroachment  on  the  time 
of  the  slave,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  forbid  any  one  from  conveying 
instruction  after  the  night  fell.    But  then  it  might  be  given  on  the  Ssb^- 
bi^h.    The  SabbaUi  lK>wever  was  the  market  day,  and  the  day  for 
cultivating  their  provision  grounds.     Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  bv  giving  the  slaves  a  day  in  lieu  of  the  Sabbath 
for  these  purposes.    This  proposition  had  not  been  acceded  to,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  law  had  been  passed  actually  fixing  the  forenoon  of  the 
Sunday  as  the  legal  public  market  day  of  the  Island. — Another  point 
urged  upon  them  was,  that  the  N^o  should  be  entitled  to  purchase 
his  own  freedom  or  that  of  his  family  by  paying  the  full  market  price 
for  it.    This  also  had  been  refused,  though  it  was,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  most  reasonable  and  moderate  proposition.    Was  it  possible,  indeed, 
to  devise  any  scheme  of  enfranchisement,  the  progress  of  which  should 
be  more  slow  and  gradual  than  a  scheme  which  depended  on  the  ability 
of  these  poor  creatures  to  save  out  of  their  small  earnings,  by  deuyine 
themselves  every  gratification,  a  sum  adequate  to  the  honourable  and 
elevated  object  of  emancipating  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or  their 
children.    But  even  this  moderate  proposition  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  planters,  and  against  it  more  than  against  any  other,  had  their 
voice  been  raised.— He  had  now  shewn  what  their  answer  had  been 
in  words :  he  had  also  shewn  the  still  more  explicit  and  intelligible 
answer — that  which  more  truly  and  certainly  disclosed  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  West  Indians-^  which  had  been  conveyed  in  their  acHont. 
Demerara  had  sent  a  very  explicit  answer  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Crown  in  the  murder  of  the  Christian  Missionary  Smith  ;--Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  demolition  of  the  Methodist  chapel ; — Berbice,  in  the 
well  known  and  harrowing  Reports  of  the  Fiscal  of  the  Colony  ; — and 
the  Bahamas,  in  that  most  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  and  outrage  perpe- 
trated by  the  Mosses.     Not  that  we  find  this  last  answer  merely  in  the 
circumstance  that  a  wretched  female  slave  was  punished  with  a  cruel 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks  for  seventeen  days  successively,  and  re- 
peatedly flogged  during  that  period ;  nor  that  Cayenne  pepper  was 
rubbed  into  her  eyes  to  increase  her  torments ;  nor  even  in  the  further 
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fact  that  ihift  poor  suffers  had  died  in  contequence  of  these  inhtinian 
iniictioos ;  tot  tre  find  it  above  all  in  the  petition  presented  to  His 
Mqesty's  Govemtnent,  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  the  Govehiori 
and  s^ned  bj  all  tiie  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  entreating 
that  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  imposed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mots,  by  whom  this  outrage  haa  been  committed,  should  be  remitted 
at  a  manifestation  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Government  with  the  feelings 
of  the  white  community. — From  Jamaica  we  have  also  had  a  very  clear 
and  intelligible  answer  in  those  pretended  plots  and  fabricated  re*> 
i)ellions  which  had  been  brought  to  light  and  denounced  in  Parlia- 
ment by  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Denman  then  present,  and  who  had 
teitorted  from  an  unwilling  Parliament  a  unanimous  sentence,  repro* 
bating  the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities.  Another  answer  we  had 
had  in  theh*  unjust  and  oppressive  deportation  of  free  people  of  colour. 
And  at  this  moment  they  were  supplying  another  answer  in  the  perse^ 
cutions  raised  against  the  Christian  teadiers  of  the  Negroes,  to  which 
one  of  them  had  already  iidlen  a  victim,  while  another  had  returned 
to  this  country  with  his  constitution  shattered  by  the  severities  he 
had  endured.  But  we  had  cause  to  thank  God  that  these  atrocities 
had  not  cfuenched  the  zeal  either  of  the  Missionary  bodies  in  this 
country,  who  were  determined  to  persevere;  or  of  the  Missionaries 
themselves  who  were  also  resolutely  determined  to  go  on,  and  if  it  must 
be  so,  to  become  martyrs  in  the  cause. — Such  then  were  some  of  the 
answers  that  had  been  received  both  in  words  and  in  actions  from  the 
Colonists,  and  now  therefore  we  were  brought  not  voluntarily  but  of 
necessity  to  this  point — Shall  we  abandon  the  cause  of  the  helpless 
Negroes ;  shall  we,  bound  as  we  are  to  extend  protection  to  them, 
shall  we  leave  them  to  the  well  tried  mercy  of  the  planters ; — or  shall 
we  strike  at  slavery  itself,  the  root  of  all  these  evils?  But  it  had  been 
said  and  frequently  repeated,  that  little  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  our 
representations ;  first,  because  we  did  not  understand  the  true  state  of 
things  in  the  West  Indies ; — and  secondly,  because  we  were  enthusiasts. 
Enthusiasts  undoubtedly  we  were,  in  so  far  as  we  regarded  the  Negro 
as  a  man,  and  being  a  man  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
beast.  Enthusiasts  too  we  were,  in  so  far  as  we  were  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving that  because  he  wore  the  complexion  which  nature  had  given 
iiim,  he  ought  therefore  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  doomed  to  be 
the  slave  of  a  tyrant  of  a  different  complexion.  But  before  we 
proceeded  farther  in  this  question  it  did  seem  important  that  we 
should  cautiously  ascertain  whether  the  right  to  the  disposal  of  his 
own  person  was  with  the  planter  or  with  the  Negro  himself;  in 
other  words,  whether  in  point  of  fact  the  negro  were  a  man  or  a  thing  ? 
If  he  were  a  thing,  to  which  the  planters  had  a  rightful  tide,  we  should 
at  obce  go  all  lengths  in  asserting  their  claims.  But  if  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  a  thing  but  a  man,  a  man  endowed  by  the 
Almighty  with  the  unafienable  rights  of  human  nature,  then  must  wc 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  restore  to  him  those  rights 
which  God  had  granted  to  him,  and  which  only  the  cruelty  and  injus;- 
tice  of  his  fellow  man  had  taken  from  him.  Whence  then,  might 
it  not  be  asked,  did  the  West  Indi&ns  derive  their  title  ?    Was  it  from 
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nature  ?  No  man  would  say  that  white  men  had  a  uatutal  or  inbe- 
reot  right  to  the  bodies  of  blaek  men.  Such  a  pretension  had,  indeed, 
been  formerly  set  up,  and  it  had  even  been  asserted,  that  the  slavery  of 
the  negroes  was  a  part,  an  imprescriptible  part  of  the  birth-right  of 
West  Indians ;  but  such  a  doctrine,  he  believed,  would  not  be  pro- 
pounded now.  Was  it  then,  from  religion  that  they  derived  their  right  ? 
Some  forty  years  ago,  mdeed,  there  was  a  body  of  theologians  who 
made  the  strange  discovery,  that  slavery  was  recommended,  and  even 
enjoined  in  scripture ;  and  assuming,  moreover,  that  the  negroes  were 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  they  deemed  it  an  act  of  impiety  to  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  of  Providence.  But  this  opinion  also  was  too 
absurd  and  extravagant  to  find  many  advocates  now.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  there  was  a  foundation  for  the  right  claimed  by  the 
planters,  but  it  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  slave  trade.  Thence,  and 
thence  alone,  was  the  title  under  which  they  claimed  to  be  derived. 
And  what  was  thb  slave  trade  ?  Mr.  Pitt  supplied  the  proper  answer 
when  he  declared,  that  **  it  was  the  most  atrocious  of  all  human  crimes, 
— that  there  was  somethine  in  it,  which  to  the  imagination  of  man  was 
absolutely  revolting."  And  this  was  all  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  the  planters.  They  might  plead,  it  was  true, — we  ravaged 
your  country — ^we  tired  your  village — ^we  murdered  your  relatives — we 
captured  you — ^we  brought  you  to  the  West  Indies,  amid  the  unnum- 
bered horrors  of  the  middle  passage — and  there  we  have  kept  you  in 
utter  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  wretchedness ;  and  therrfore^  ye  are 
our$.  Such  then,  were  the  grounds  of  their  vaunted  rights  and  titles : — 
robbery,  massacre,  and  murder. — ^Yes,  these  were  the  titles,  the  only 
titles  on  which  the  claim  of  the  West  Indian  was  founded.  He  should 
be  sorry,  in  pursuing  this  line  of  argument,  to  say  any  thing  which  would 
give  unnecessary  offence  to  the  West  Indians;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  desirable  that  we  should  see  upon  what  their  claim  rested,  as  other- 
wise, we  mi^ht  not  be  able  to  decide  whether  we  were  entitled  to  break 
the  fetters  of  the  poor  negro  or  not  Now  it  appeared  to  him  quite  ridi- 
culous and  absura  to  argue  that  they  had  or  could  have  any  title  what- 
ever, except  the  title  which  they  had  derived  from  the  horrors  and 
barbarities  of  the  slave  trade. — ^Upon  one  occasion,  an  argument  had 
been  used  so  happily  and  appropriately  upon  this  point,  by  a  negro, 
that,  with  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  he  would  just  state  the  case ; 
as  die  question  was  thus  brought  within  a  short  compass,  and  an 
answer  given  in  a  few  words,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  West  Indians. 
In  Philadelphia  a  free  man  of  colour  was  suspected  of  having  stolen 
goods  in  his  possession,  and  when  cited  and  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
he  candidly  confessed  it.  **  Indeed  I  have  got  the  knife  and  corkscrew," 
said  he,  "  I  bought  them  from  Tom  knowing  that  he  stole  them ;  but  I 
paid  him  honestly  for  them."  '*  Indeed  !*'  said  the  magistrate,  "  you 
buy  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  and  ^et  you  say,  you  pay 
for  them  honestly  ;  we  will  teach  you  better  justice  than  Uiat : — you 
must  be  flogged.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  purchaser  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  is  just  as  criminal  as  the  thief  himself  ?'* 
"  But  do  you  flog  every  buyer  of  stolen  goods  V*  said  the  accused. 
^*  Undoubtedly,  if  he  is  convicted,*'  answered  the  judge.     "  There  is 
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Tom's  master!  catch  him  constable!  he  bought  Tom,  knowing  him  to 
be  stolen,  as  I  bought,  the  knife  and  the  corkscrew ;  and  tne  only 
difference  between  his  purchase  and  mine  is,  that  Tom  was  stolen  from 
bis  father  and  mother,  whereas  the  knife  and  corkscrew  that  Tom  stole 
had  no  father  and  mother." 

And  now  as  to  the  question  what  we  ought  to  do.-^We  ought,  he 
thought,  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery.  He  did  not  wish  to  dis* 
parage  any  e£R>rts  that  might  be  made  for  its  mitigation,  though 
he  had  never  expected  much  from  them.  But  now  when  we  saw  what 
the  West  Indians  had  done,  or  rather,  what  they  had  not  done,  was  not 
the  dictum  of  Mr.  Burke  perfectly  verified,  '*  It  is  all  arrant  triflmg,  it  is 
destitute  of  any  executory  principle."  And  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
and  if  the  West  Indians  had  proceeded  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  in  ame- 
liorating  slavery,  still  that  state  of  being  in  its  fairest  forms  must  be  a 
system  full  of  horror,  and  full  of  evil.  We  might  prescribe  the  quantity 
of  the  slave's  food,  or  of  his  labour ;  we  might  limit  the  number  of  his 
lashes,  and  adopt  otha  fair-seeming  regulations ;  but  when  we  had 
passed  laws,  ana  when  those  laws  bemg  infringed,  the  negro  applying 
for  redress  had  convicted  his  master  of  the  crime  of  violating  them,  yet 
that  negro  would  nevertheless,  be  restored  to  his  convicted  master, 
exasperated  by  the  very  appeal  made  to  the  law,  and  holding  in  his 
hanas,  in  that  cartwhip  which  constituted  the  essence  of  slavery,  a 
tremendous  power  of  retaliation.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  disposed 
to  rely  upon  mere  ameliorations  to  any  extent  which  might  be  proposed 
by  those  who  wished  to  uphold  the  system,  that  were  they  even  to 
adopt  all  the  measures  suggested  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  yet  to  strike 
out  that  clause  in  his  Re^lutions  which  engaged  to  raise  the  slaves 
to  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed 
by  other  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
reject  the  scheme  without  reserve  or  hesitation.  The  West  Indians, 
indeed,  had  asserted  again  and  again  that  the  negro  was  in  such  a  state 
of  moral  and  mental  darkness  that  he  was  unfit  for  freedom.  But 
granting  this  to  be  so,  what  could  be  so  decisive,  what  reproach 
against  slavery  could  be  so  pointed  as  this,  that  its  victims  were  thereby 
unfitted  for  the  common  rights,  and  duties,  and  enjoyments  of  huma- 
nity ?  Granting  it  to  be  so^  and  that  the  parents  were  unfit  for  immediate 
liberation,  yet  Uie  infant  or  unborn  children  were  not  as  yet  so  contami^ 
nated  by  slavery;  they  were  not  yet  so  under  the  influence  of  that  fell 
destroyer,  as  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  inflict  upon  them  the  penal- 
ties of  that  horrid  system,  a  system  which  never  failed  to  pollute  and  cor- 
rupt its  victims,  and  to  destroy  the  energies  and  faculties  of  all  who 
were  subjected  to  its  malign  dominion.  One  of  the  first  things,  therefore, 
that  we  had  to  do  was  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  cutting  o£f 
that  supply  of  fresh  subjects  which  it  was  continually  receiving.  We 
ought,  therefore,  this  day,  ere  we  separated,  to  give  some  pledge  that 
we  would  sinke  a  blow  towards  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  at  least  ar- 
resting its  further  progress.  Nothing  less  than  this  ou^ht,  and  he  was 
certain,  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  satis^  the  mmds  of  those  he 
was  addressing.  It  was  true  there  were  difficulties  in  such  a  measure ; 
but  it  was  much  less  difficult  to  prepare  the  infant  for  freedom  than  for 
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slavery.  Even  if  left  (o  naturf  and  providence,  much  would  be  gainedi? 
There  werQ  multitudes  in  this  wide  world  ,who  had  no  advantages  but 
that  they  were  free  bom,  and  were  free  men.  But  if  besides  this,  you, 
gave  them  instruction,  you  prepared  them  for  society — and  if  you  gave 
theigi  religion,  you  laid  the  foundation  of  their  happiness  and  of  your 
security.  But  the  process  by  which  children  were  matured  into  slaves 
was  much  more  difficult  and  laborious.  Blows,  and  stripes,  and  hard 
usage  inust  be  inflicted  s^nd  repeated  year  after  year,  ere  the  spirit  of  a 
man, was  sufficiently  depressed  within  him,  and  before  that  unnatural 
and  shameful  lameness  was  formed,  which  was  the  character  and  quality: 
of  the  slave.  The  infant,  then,  could  be  prepared  for  freedom  mucb 
more  easily  than  he  could  for  slavery.  And  if  it  were  asked  how  wa 
were  to  deal  with  the  planters  ?  he  should  say,  that  we  should  deal  with; 
them  honestly  and  justly,  But  then  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  the 
negro,  and  if  compensation  were  to  be  made,  the  compensation  was^ 
due  from  tliem  to  the  negro-r-compensation  for  evils  without  number* 
and  for  years  of  uprewanled  toil.  But  it  was  said,  the  planters  had 
a  just  claim  upon  their  accomplice  in  iniquity,  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  be  it  so.  And  if  the  happy  day  were  to  arrive  when  we  shouldg 
in  conjunction  with  them  enter  into  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  we  should  all  be  found,  he  was  persuaded,  hardly 
more.anxious  for  giving  liberty  to  the  slave,  than  that  a  full  and  liberal 
nieasure  of  justice  should  be  afforded  to  his  master.  This  speech  wa« 
received  throughout  with  great  applause.  At  the  close  of  it,  Mr. 
Buxton  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

''  That  on  the  16th  of  Mav,  1823,  Parliament,  by  its  unapiipous  Re- 
solutions, recognised  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  i 
its  ultimate  ex^nction ;  and  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  then  undertook 
to  carry  those  Resolutions  into  effect. 

*'  That  although  during  the  seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  have  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Re- 
solutions of  Parliament,  and  the  recommendationf  of  the  Government^ 
supported  by  the  voice  of  the  Britbh  nation,  yet  hitherto,  the  measures 
proper  for  giving  effect  to  them  have  not  been  adopted. 

*'  That  even  in  the  Colonies  sulyect  to  the  legislation  of  the  Crown,  the 
orders  in  Council  issued  on  the  subject,  includiog  the  late  revised  and 
consolidated  order  of  the  2d  of  February  last,  fall  far  fhort  of  the  Official 
and  Parliamentary  pledges  of  1823;  and  though  containing  several 
important  and  salutary  provisions,  yet  afford  no  adequate  sieans  for  the 
final  extinction  of  Slaverv,  or  even  for  its  effectual  mitigation. 

**  That  while  those  pledges  have  thus  remained  YmfulfiUed,  the  West 
India  body  in  this  country,  setting  at  nought  the  wishes  of  the  British 
people,  have  not  scrupled  to  declare  by  their  standing  Committee,  that 
they  make  common  cause  with  the  local  legislatures  m  the  course  they 
have  pursued,  and  more  particularly  in  rejecting  all  idea  of  compulsory 
manumission ;  thus  plainly  avowing  that  it  is  their  purpose  and  intention 
that  Slavery  shall  be  perpetual,  and  thus  also  confirming  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and  making  any  effective  reform  on  theic 
part  still  .more  hopeless  than  before* 

''  That  under  these  circumstances  of  disappointment,  and  recognising 
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the  iacurU)l(3  iQJtttticQt  as  well  m  the  inhmii'anity  and  impcrficy  of  Sla* 
very ;  its  direct  hostility  to  erery  cherished  prinaple  of  the  British  CoDi 
stiti^tioQ,  aod  its  utter  reipufpoaace  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  Meeting  take  this  occasion  to  declare  anew 
their  iitalteraUe  d^teminadon  to  kave  no  proper  and  practicable  flwans 
^attempted  for  efiecting,  at  the  earliest  pmod,  its  entire  abolition 
throughout  the  Britidi  dominions." 

Lord  MiLTOV  on  rising  to  second  this  resolution  vras  received  with 
great  applause.    It  gave  him,  he  said,  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have 
beea  requested  to  second  the  resolution  which  had  been  moved  by  his 
honourable  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  contain  proposi* 
tions  consistent  with  truth ;  and  to  declare  objects,  the  furtherance  of 
which  it  was  the.  bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  empire  to  for-: 
ward  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    It  stated  the  utter  repugnance  of 
slavery  to  the  spirit  and  piecepts  of  the  Christian  religion.    And  he 
would  beg  those  present  to  ask  themselves,  whether  it  could  be  sup-' 
posed  that  while  slavery  chained  down  the  minds  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  those  who  inhabited  our  West  Indian  colonies,  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Christianity  could  make  progress  among  them*   Christianity 
was  a  re%ion  of  liberty.    It  was  a  religion  which  inculcated  upon  those 
who  had  power  in  their  hands,  to  use  that  power  in  a  manner  which 
was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  who  were  subject  to  their  sway. 
And  therefore  it  was,  that  we  should  take  effectual  measures  that  every 
ipan,  in  whatevier  situatioii  he  might  be  placed,  should  not  be  prevented 
from  making  use  of  those  mental  faculties  with  which  his  Creator  had 
^ndow^  him  for  the  noblest  purposes.    But  could  it  be  supposed  thai 
wheU  men  were  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  while  their  bodies  were  chained  to 
the  earth,  they  could  erect  their  minds  to  heaven,  and  take  those  high 
and  elevating  views  of  things  which  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  take. 
But  slavery  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  who  were  the  possc^wors  of  slaves,  but  it  was  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  reception  of  Christianity  by  those  who  were  placed  in 
that  abject  state.    And  it  was  because  lie  took  this  view  of  the  matter,' 
that,  without  enlarging  upon  the  sulqect-— for,  indeed,  it  was  not  his 
intention  when  he  came  here,  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  day — ^he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  such  a  pro- 
position as  this,  wtiA  looked  to  the  utter  exthiction  of  slavery  as  the 
consummation  of  those  neasures  which  his  hon.  and  exodlent  uiend  in 
the  chair  had  conunenced  by  maldng  an  attack  upon  the  slave  trade ; 
and  the  final  accomplishment  of  which,  notwithstanding  what  had  been 
alleged  to  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  sure  was  die  ultimate  object  he 
always  had  in  view.    He  did  sot  allude  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  de-* 
fendm^  his  honourable  fnend,  Mr.  Wilberferce,  from  the  imputation  of 
inconsistency,  because  now,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  he  urged 
and  claimed  the  extinction  of  slavery;  as  if  that  were  inconsistent  with 
his  having  urged  and  successfully  cbumed,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
Jiie-^the  dettructicm  of  the  slave  tmde.  His  honoprable  friend  needed 
no  defence  on  that  ground — but  he  was  induced,  while  spei&ing,  to  al- 
lude to  it  in  consequence  of  an  attack  to  Uifit  efiect  which  had  this 
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rexj  day  appeared  in  the  Timet  Newspaper,  and  whiek  he  deemed  to 
be  as  futile  as  it  was  unjust 

The  resolution  mo? ed  by  Mr.  Buxton  was  then  put  and  earned  una- 
niniously. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Mac  AULA  Y.  Before  he  adrerted  to  the  motion  he-was 
about  to  propose,  he  thought  it  but  fair,  m  reference  to  the  aiticle  in 
the  Times  idluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down — to 
say  that  it  was  inserted  as  an  advertisement,  with  the  word  *'  adverlise- 
ment"  prefixed  to  it — ^With  respect  to  the  resolution  which  h\S  held  in 
his  hand,  it  was  a  resolution  upon  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  say 
but  little  in  the  way  either  of  exposition  or  defence.  It  was  a  reaohn 
tion  that  expressed  disiq>probation  of  those  laws  by  which  peculiar 
protection  was  given  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  And  whatever 
arguments  the  West  Indians  might  have  had  recourse  to  with  respect 
to  other  parts  of  their  case,  here  3iey  had  nothing  of  argument  to  pro* 
ducc.  All  their  ordinary  topics  mnat  fail  them  here.  A  claim,  indeed,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  West  Indians,  and  it  had  been  repeated  by  some  of 
their  hirelmg  writers  in  this  country,  to  exemption  from  the  supreme 
legislative  control  of  the  British  empire.  Their  revered  Chairman,  who 
entered  into  public  life  in  opposition  to  that  policy  which  deprived  us 
of  America,  would  confirm  him  in  the  assertion,  that  none  of  those 
eminent  men  who  objected  to  the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies,  ever 
extended  that  principle  further,  or  considered  the  English  legislature 
to  be  excluded  from  making  laws  for  their  govemm^it  on  points  distinct 
from  taxation.  Neither  Chatham,  nor  Burke,  nor  Fox,  nor  any  of  those 
eminent  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies ; 
not  even  the  American  le^latort  thenuelves ;  not  even  Dr.  Franklin; 
ever  questioned  the  power  of  parliament  to  enact  laws  for  their  general 
government  But  fortunately  this  pretension,  absurd  and  untenable  as 
it  was,  could  not  be  pleaded  agamst  the  resolution  which  he  shooid 
have  now  the  honour  of  proposing ;  for  even  those  colonies  which  had 
denied  to  Britain  the  general  right  of  legislating  for  tbeni,  had  never 
denied  her  power  to  fix  the  duties  which  should  be  paid  in  British 
ports.  In  respect  to  their  claims  of  vested  rights  and  property,  as  well 
as  to  the  principle  of  compensation,  his  opinion  fully  agreea  with  that  of 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Buxton,  who  opened  the  discussion.  But  in 
whatever  sense  and  with  whatever  modifications  he  might  be  inclined  to 
admit  the  claim  of  the  West  Indian  planters  as  just,  that  claim,  whe- 
ther admitted' or  denied,  could  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tell  againsc 
the  resolution  which  hie  held  in  his  hand.  Property  in  a  peculiar 
commercial  protection  was  an  absurdity  which  no  one  would  ever  dream 
of  advancing.  A  protection  like  this  could  be  recoenised  merely  as 
a  matter  of  favour.  And  on  what  principle  oi  sound  policy  could  it 
be  contended  that  we  were  under  any  obligation  to  extend  peculiar 
favour  to  those  dependencies  which  had  been  distinguished  by  peculiar 
insolrace  and  insuDordination  ?— ^r  that  a  species  of  protection,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  ought 
scarcely  ever  u>  be  youchsafed  even  for  objects  unauestionably  gooct— 
should  be  extended  to  a  system  which  exceeded  all  others  in  its  gross  vio- 
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htkm  cf  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  oUigMions  of  mortUty  ?  The 
only  objection,  worthy  of  an  answer,  he  had  ewr  heard  of,  to  the  placing 
of  colonial  produce  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ptodvce  of  free  labour, 
was  this — that  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  die  {>roduce  of  slare 
labour,  we  should  injure  the  slares ; — because  the  t^rojprietor  beine 
less  aUe  to  aflford  the  slare  the  comforts  of  life,  his  conditioa,  instead 
of  bemg  bettered,  would  be  made  worse.  Now  the  fact  told  distinctly 
against  this  reasoning.  We  saw  in  e?ery  part  of  the  West  Indies  that 
there  was  an  inverse  proportion  between  the  productiveness  of  the  tul- 
tiration  which  was,  carried  on,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  slave^ 
It  was  too  well  known,  indeed,  that  even  in  the  parts  of  the  West  In* 
dies  most  favourable  to  the  slave,  the  state  of  things  was  bad  enough. 
But  b  the  Bahamas,  by  much  the  poorest  of  all  our  colonies,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  export  of  sugar,  the  slaves  nevertheless  did  much 
more  than  keep  up  their  nopulation; — a  sure  proof  that,  however 
bad  the  state  of  slavery  in  tnose  islands  might  be,  it  still  stopped  far 
short  of  what  it  appeared  to  be  in  some  of  the  other  colonies.  In 
Trinidad  and  Demerara  where  the  export  of  fiugar,  (that  article  of 
colonial  produce  which  enjoyed  most  of  peculiar  advantage,)  was  greats 
est  in  proportion  to  the  slave  population,  that  population  was 
decreasing  with  a  frightful  rapidity.  And  this  principle  which  was 
thus  proved  true  by  experience,  was  one  which  was  xroincident  with  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Those  who  held  an  opposite  opinion  were  misled 
by  an  obvious  fallacy.  They  reasoned  from  the  phenomena  of  a  state 
01  liberty  to  the  pnenomena  of  a  state  of  slavery.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other  well-governed  coun- 
try, the  same  causes  which  tended  to  enrich  the  capitalist  tended  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  A  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
manufactures  would  better  the  condition  of  the  people  at  Manchester 
— an  increased  demand  for  cutlery  would  benefit  those  at  Sheffield.  And 
the  false  inference  was,  that  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  sugar 
would  necessarily  raise  the  condition  of  the  workine  classes  in  the 
West  Indies.  To  illustrate  this  point,  he  would  refer  the  meeting, 
although  it  might  appear  a  homely  illustration,  to  the  case  of  a  general 
election.  All  who  ever  vntnessed  such  an  event,  knew  that  it  produced 
a  great  demand  for  the  means  of  conveyance  along  all  the  great  roads ; 
and  the  effects  of  this  demand  were  very  clearly  discernible.  It  was 
beneficial  to  the  innkeeper,  and  to  all  whom  he  employed — to  the  post- 
boys— ^the  stable-boys — ^the  coachmaker  and  the  hamess«maker,  and  all 
who  worked  for  them.  Every  person  who  was  at  liberty  to  make  his 
own  terms ;  every  person  who  could  say,  ^  I  will  work  if  you  pay  roe  at 
such  a  rate,''  profited  largely.  But,  was  the  post-horse  a  gainer?  It 
was  clear  that  the  post-horse  would  be  a  gainer  if  he  were  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  parties  capable  of  contracting;  and,  if  when  he 
found  that  the  labour  imposed  on  him  was  too  much,  he  could  lie  down 
on  his  straw,  and  positively  refuse  to  move.  But  the  post-horse  was 
called  out,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  willingness;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  demand  for  conveyances,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  master's  profits,  was  the  toil  and  misery  of  the  post-horse. 
This  reasoning  which  applied  so  accurately  to  the  po8t«horse,  applied 
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with  tii«  lame  force  to  the  equallj  miaeral^  drudge  of  the  WMt;  tb 
the  humftn  beast  of  harden — to  a  beaat  of  burtten  formed  after  the  image 
of  God !  This,  this  had  been  the  cnrSe  of  slavery  from  the  beginnmg; 
and  it  would  be  so  to  the  end  ;^-to  conrert  to  poison  all  that  serv^ 
for  enjoyment;  to  draw  pain  out  of  every  thing  which  shobld  yield 
pleasure ;  to  draw  death  out  of  what  should  sustain  life ;  and  to  tarn 
into  plagues  those  sources  of  homan  happiness  and  comfort,  the  exQ'^ 
berance  of  nature,  the  benignity  of  the  dimate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ! — ^There  was  another  subject  connected  with  this,  although  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  remote  from  it,  and  to  which,  for  a  few  moments^ 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  He  meant  the  cond!^ 
tion  of  the  free  black  and  coloured  population  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
point  resembled  that  of  which  he  had  been  already  speaking,  in  that 
neither  in  the  one,  nor  in  the  other  case,  could  any  of  those  arguments 
about  vested  rights  and  rights  of  property,  be  brought  forward  against  ns 
which  were  so  currently  used  by  our  opponents.  The  whites  had  no  vested 
right  in  the  degradation  of  the  firee  black.  The  free  black  wbs  not  his 
property ;  the  colour  of  his  skin,  the  only  difference  between  them, 
did  not  constitute  him  such ! — He  was  no  friend  to  religious  disdne* 
tions,  though  for  these  there  weiie  well-meaning  advocates ;  but  that 
one  man  Should  be  placed  in  a  situation  inferior  to  another,  solely  for 
the  colour  of  his  skin,  was  indeed  the  very  height  of  absurdity,  and 
could  not  find,  he  was  sure,  an  advocate  in  a  London  assembly.  Now 
the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  was  far  worse  in  the  West  Indies  than 
b  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.  It  was,  in  short,  in  the 
very  place,  where  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  equal  rights,  that  he  was  excluded  from  therti.  In  Eng- 
land, a  free  black,  or  man  of  colour,  might  be  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
or  be  made  a  Peer,  or  a  Privy  Councillor,  or  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  if  it  pleased  his  Majesty  so  to  appoint  hhn.  But,  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  shouM 
be  admitted!  to  the  possession  of  equal  rights,  they  were  entirely  ex^ 
eluded.  Of  late^  the  free  blacks  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  was  very  encouraging.  They  had  shewn  a  generous  sympathy 
with  their  enslaved  brethren,  whose  rights  to  freedom  they  had  asserted 
with  great  spirit  and  intelligence ;  and  they  had  evinced  also  strong 
feelings  of  attachment  towards  this  country,  and  that  at  the  very  period 
when  some  of  the  colonies  were  threatening,  that  if  we  persisted  in 
pressings  our  present  measures  in  regard  to  the  slaves,  they  would  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  another  power.  But  it  was  not 
principally  for  the  sake  of  the  colonial  empire  of  England,  that  he 
wished  to  see  her  free  coloured  and  Mack  subjects  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  whites :  such  a  change  could  not  take  place  Without  a 
great  alleviation  in  the  lot  of  the  slave.  The  great  diifficttlty  hitherto 
found  in  legislating  for  a  state  of  slavery  had  been  to  provide  some 
security  for  the  due  execution  of  mitigating  and  meliorating  laws.  As 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Buxton),  had  stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke ;  at 
present,  laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
wholly  destitute  of  any  "  executory  principle.'*  Now  this  **  executory 
principle"  might  at  once  be  found  in  the  free  coloured  and  black 
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populatfoo;  Belonging  to  the  class  of  the  master  by  sitqation;  and 
to  the  class  of  the  slave  by  birth,  he  could  not  but  believe,  that 
l¥e  might  find  in  them  a  guarantee  for  those  who  were  trembling 
|br  the  rights  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  those  who 
frere  zealous  in  the  cause  of  humanity  on  the  other ;  and  that  in 
various  ways  we  should  find  their  services  a  great  assistance  in  executing 
the  task  we  had  undertaken. — He  had  spoken  on  these  two  subjects,  on 
the  protecting  duties  by  which  the  colonial  slavery  was  upheld  and  en- 
couraged, ^nd  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured  and  black  population  in 
fhe  slave  colonies,  because,  as  he  had  said,  ihey  were  topics  in  one 
respect  deferent  from  many  of  the  views  under  which  tJie  subject  might 
be  regarded.  They  were  topics,  in  discussing  which  the  arguments 
arising  from  considerations  of  property,  by  which  the  West  Indians 
endeavoured  to  support  their  cause,  could  have  no  weight  whatever. 
But  much  as  he  should  certainly  rejoice,  by  these  or  any  other  means, 
to  see  mitigating  measures  carried  mto  effect,  it  was  still  impossible  for 
him  to  regard  slavery,  even  in  its  fairest  and  most  mitigated  form,  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  great  moral  and  political  evil.  He  was  aware  that  it 
plight  often  be  necessary  for  the  practical  statesman  to  consider  how  far 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  support  in  carrying  his  theoretical  views  into  full 
effect,  and  often  to  bring  forward  that  plan,  not  which  he  might  think 
the  best,  but  that  which  he  might  think  most  likely  to  be  successful.  It 
was  only,  perhaps,  in  speculation,  that  a  great  principle  could  be  at  once 
followed  out  to  the  whole  length  to  which  it  would  lead  us.  A  life  of 
action,  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  mankind,  must  often  be  a  life  of 
compromise.  But  on  that  very  account  was  it  the  more  necessary,  that 
we  should  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  some  gpreat  definite  end,  to  which,  if 
we  could  not  immediately  attain,  we  might  at  least  constantly  approxi- 
mate. And  if  we  were  to  select  any  principle  on  which  the  eye  should 
always  be  fixed,  he  thought  it  should  be  this,  that  the  evils  of  slavery 
were  not  accidental^  but  essential!  We  might,  indeed,  succeed  in 
making  some  difference  between  the  condition  of  one  slave  and  that  of 
another.  The  condition  of  the  serf  might  be  milder  than  that  of  the 
Helot;  the  condition  of  the  Helot  than  that  of  the  field  negro  o' 
Jamaica,  and  the  condition  of  the  field  negro  of  Jamaica  migh.. 
possibly  be  milder  than  that  of  the  field  negro  of  Demerara  or  the 
Mauritius.  But  even  if  mild  laws  and  ameliorating  measures  could,  to  a 
certain  degree,  remove  some  of  the  accessary  evils  of  slavery ;  if  the 
slave  could  enjoy  education,  and  protection  from  the  law,  and  could 
enter  with  security  into  those  relations  upon  which  the  virtue,  and 
order,  and  happiness  of  society  mamly  depended ;  if  his  rights  of 
conscience  should  run  no  danger  of  being  invaded  with  mobs  like 
those  of  Barbadoes; — if  his  life  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
such  tribunals  as  those  of  Jamaica  and  Demerara; — yet,  if  all  this 
were  done,  he  ^ould  still  say  that  slavery,  even  where  thus  mi- 
tigated, was  still  a  great  and  terrible  curse,  of  which  society  would 
act  wisely  to  rid  itself  at  any  cost  whatever.  How  long  it  might  be 
before  the  pe<H>le  and  the  legislature  took  up  the  question  in  the 
mann^  in  wbicn  alone  they  could  take  it  up  successfully,  he  could  not 
dedde.    Little,  indeed,  of  happy  augury  could  be  drawn  from  the  past, 
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and  thick  darkness  was  still  upon  the  future.  Seven  ^ears  had  passed 
since  the  public  mind  was  high  in  expectation  that  the  evil  would  be  tenni^^ 
nated,  but  we  had  hitherto  obtained  nothing  but  a  barren  recognition  of 
an  abstract  principle.  It  was  difficult  for  any  friend  of  humanity  to 
think  over  the  events  of  those  seven  years — ^the  high  hopes  that  had 
been  disappointed — the  solemn  pledges  that  lay  still  unredeemed—^ 
without  feeling  his  heart  sink  within  him.  But  be  the  end  of  thesd 
things  what  it  might — this,  at  least,  was  in  our  power; — to  preserve  in* 
violate  our  personal  fidelity  to  those  principles  of  humanity,  liberty,  and 
honour  on  which  alone  a  public  man  should  desire  to  stand,  and  with 
which  he  should  be  content  to  ML  H6  then  moved  the  follovnng  re* 
solution : 

*' That  this  meeting  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  deep  regret,  that  a 
system  productive  of  so  much  misery  and  crime  as  Slavery  is  now  ad<^ 
mitted  to  be,  should  not  only  be  tolerated  by  this  Christian  land,  but 
should,  by  means  of  our  fiscal  regulations,  and  in  despite  of  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  colonies,  even  find  favour  and  encouragement  at  ouf 
hands ;  such  a  policy,  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  not  only  being  most 
injurious  to  our  national  interests,  but  tending  directly  to  aggravate  and 
prolong  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves,  and  to  involve  this  nation  in  the 
euilt  and  shame  of  maintaining,  at  a  heavy  expense,  a  system  which  it 
has  recognised  as  inhuman,  immoral,  and  unjust." 

Lord  Calthorpe  in  seconding  the  motion  said — that  his  honourable 
friend  who  had  preceded  him,  had  really  left  him  so  little  to  adduce  in 
the  way  of  proof  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  course  that  had  been  pur« 
sued  with  regard  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  that  he  should  say  but 
little  upon  the  immediate  object  of  the  resolution.  But  he  thought, 
that  no  man  could  have  heard  the  powerful  and  convincing  arguments 
that  were  brought  forward  by  him,  without  being  fully  satisfied  that  we 
had  committed  a  serious  and  egregious  mistake  in  applying  to  the  course 
of  conduct  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  West  Indian  planters  towards 
their  slaves,  those  principles,  and  those  rules,  and  those  feelings  which 
happily  pervaded  this  highly  favoured  land.  The  mistake  we  had  com^ 
mitted  in  this  way  was  not  certainly  so  much  o.ur  underrating  the  miseries 
of  slavery,  or  conceiving  that  any  system  of  slavery  such  as  existed  in  the 
West  Indies  could  fail  to  bring  with  it  oppression  and  degradation,  as 
our  having  ever  suffered  ourselves  to  imagine  that  those  who  were  the 
owners  of  slaves,  or  who  had  been  engaged  in  administering  that  sys* 
tern ;  who  had  long  been  living  under  its  influence  and  enjoying  its 
gains,  and  were  still  existing  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  and  vitiated  by 
slavery,  ever  could  cordially,  and  with  sincerity  and  truth,  carry  into 
effect  those  measures  of  amelioration  which  were  determined  upon  by 
the  legislature  of  this  country,  pervaded  and  enforced  by  the  feelings, 
by  tlie  united  feelings  of  the  empire  at  large; — ^that  they  ever  would,  with 
the  requisite  zeal  and  diligence,  introduce  and  execute  a  set  of  measures 
the  direct  aim  and  tendency  of  which  were  to  elevate  the  negro  slave  in 
the  scale  of  being,  to  prepare  him  not  only  for  the  full  possession  of 
civil  privileges,  but  for  those  higher  and  better  privileges,  from  which, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  his  colour  and  his  physical  disabilities,  whatever 
they  might  be,  did  not  exclude  him.    And  when  we*  referred  to  those 
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vesolutioos  that  were  passed  unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  ParKa- 
roent,  and  of  which  the  West  India  proprietors  themselves  professed 
cordially  to  approve,  and  which  were  responded  to  by  the  universal 
concurrence  of  the  country ;  and  compared  what  had  been  done  with 
what  Parliament  determined  should  be  done;  we  might  not  unrea- 
sonably have  expected  that  the  West  Indian  proprietors  themselves  who 
had  given  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  legislatures  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  proposed  measures  of  reform,  if  they  were  to  speak  their 
sentiments,  could  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the  result,  and 
admit  that  they  had  greatly  overrated,  in  giving  that pledse,  the  state  of 
feeling,  as  to  humanity  and  justice,  which  was  to  be  found  among  these 
legislatures.  Indeed  he  could  scarcely  conceive  that  any  one,  residing  in 
this  country,  should  compare  the  statement  of  what  was  to  have  been 
done  by  the  West  India  legislatures  with  the  authentic  reports  of  what 
had  been  done,  without  confessing  that  he  had  been  miserably  disappointed. 
And  if  it  were  otherwise— if  there  should  be  found  any  persons  among 
^8  who  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  West  India  legislatures  had 
acted  up  to  what  Parlian>ent  required  them  to  do— what  would  this 
shew  ? — If  it  were  possible  for  persons  living  in  the  knowledge  and  en- 
joyment of  those  blessed  privileges  which  were  ourt,  to  l^  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done,  bow  could  we  hope  that  those  who  still  lived 
in  a  land  of  slavery ;  how  could  we  hope  that  those  who  still  clung  to 
the  cruelties  and  abominations  which  accompany  slavery,  with  almost  the 
same  sort  of  fondness  with  which  we  adhere  to  our  social,  domestic  and 
national  advantages ;  how  could  we  hope  they  would  really  be  induced 
to  carry  into  effect  those  resolutions  which  were  chiefly  valuable  because 
they  contained  the  spirit  and  the  genius  which  were  inspired  by  the  pos- 
session  and  enjoyment  of  our  various  civil  and  religious  blessings? 
What  then,  he  would  ask,  was  to  be  our  resource  ?  And  here  he  turned 
from  that  painful  and  afflicting  spectacle,  which  the  non-performance 
of  what  was  promised  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian  legislatures  pre- 
sented to  us,  with  great  satistaction  and  hope  and  confidence,  to  that 
resource  which  we  still  possessed.  That  resource  he  felt  assured  was 
to  be  found  in  the  feelings  of  the  English  people !  He  never  could 
persuade  himself  that  they  (the  West  Indians  in  this  country)  who  in  fact 
had  dictated  these  resolutions ;  who  had  professed  cordially  to  assent 
to  them,  and  had  gone  along  with  Parliament  in  every  proposal  of 
amelioration  that  Parliament  had  recommended  and  approved;  that 
they  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  thines  as  now  existed,  or 
that  the  disappointment  we  felt  and  proclaimed,  would  not  also  be 
shared  by  them.  But  though  grievously  disappointed ,  there  was  no  ground 
for  despondence.  He  well  knew  that  the  power  of  public  opinion,  if 
fairly  and  fully  called  into  play  upon  such  a  question  as  this,  must  be 
irresistible.  He  was  no  advocate  for  mob-law,  nor  was  he  for  making 
any  appeab  to  popular  feelings,  however  honest,  which  were  not  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced  by  reason,  and  by  judgment.  And  in  appealing 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  he  knew  he  appealed  to  a  power  that  was 
irresistible,  for  this  reason,  especially,  that  it  possessed  not  only  a  great 
pumerical,  not  only  a  great  political,  but  moreover  a  predominating 
moral  force.     He  believed  there  were  few  individuals  who  would  be 
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more  willing  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  tbey  had  derived  from  that 
powerful  auxiliary  than  his  honourable  friend,  who  now  filled  the  chair. 
For  unceasing  and  powerful  as  his  own  exertions  had  been — unceasing 
as  had  been  the  exertions  of  his  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Clarkson) 
whom  be  was  glad  to  see  this  day  at  the  chairman's  right  hand, 
and  sharing  in  that  inconsistency  with  which  he  stood  accused ;  he 
well  knew  that  they  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  that,  great 
as  their  own  exertions  had  been,  poweHVil  as  was  the  assistance 
which  they  had  received  from  highly  gif\ed  individuals,  yet  that  that  * 
which  gave  authority  and  success  to  their  exertions  was  this,  that  they 
carried  With  them  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  that  the  cause  they 
advocated  in  the  British  House  of  Parliament,  went  along  with  the  very 
elements  of  constitutional  and  civil  and  religious  feeling  in  the  mass  of 
the  community.  And  he  felt  that  we  might  appeal  to  that  power  with 
even  greater  confidence  now,  than  at  the  time  when  his  honourable 
friend  first  denounced  in  parliament  the  abominable  traffic  of  the  slave 
trade  ;  because,  happily,  in  the  interval,  the  progress  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling  had  not  been  in  this  country  what  it  was  found  to  have 
been  in  our  West  India  colonies.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  advance  that 
had  been  made,  in  every  sentiment  that  was  most  honourable  and  most- 
valuable,  had  been  immense  since  the  period  when  his  hon.  friend 
first  came  fbrward  to  denounce  the  slave  trade,  he  feared  that  in 
comparing  our  state  with  that  of  the  West  India  colonies,  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  that  of  the  British  subject, 
living  in  thb  happy  and  highly  favoured  land,  would  be  found  far 
greater  and  more  immeasurable  than  ever.  And  if  this  were  so,  then 
surely,  the  possession  of  the  immense  advantages  which  we  enjoyed,  did 
lay  us  under  a  solemn  debt  of  obligation  to  communicate  those  blessings, 
which  we  so  amply  experienced,  to  the  world  at  large,  but  especially  to 
our  own  colonial  possessions ;  and  above  all,  to  those  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects who  were  in  a  condition  the  most  degraded  and  most  miserable 
of  any.  He  therefore  felt  persuaded,  that  the  painful  disappoint- 
ment of  which  we  had  reason  to  complain  in  the  failure  of  those  mea- 
sures of  improvement,  to  the  adoption  and  success  Of  which  Parliament 
had  pledged  itself,  did  afford  us  ground  to  believe  that  the  appeal  which 
was  now  meditated,  would  be  attended  with  a  complete  and  most  gra- 
tifying result.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  and 
feelings  that  he  seconded  the  resolution  which  had  been  read  to  them 
by  his  honourable  friend.  (Great  applause.) 

Before  the  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  the  business  of  the  day 
experienced  some  interruption  from  Mr.  Hunt,  who  came  forward  to 
address  the  meeting,  but  was  received  with  loud  marks  of  disapprobation. 

Mr.  Hunt's  observations  were  directed  to  a  contrast  of  tne  state  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies,  with  the  still  greater  slavery  of  portions  of  the 
white  population  of  this  country :  and  he  considered  that  to  be  a  left- 
eyed  humanity,  which,  overlooking  the  misery  existing  among  ourselves, 
could  only  find  its  objects  in  the  slaves  of  die  West  Indies.  He  was 
proceeding,  when  it  was  moved,  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  whether  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  allowed  to  continue  his  inter- 
ruption;   and  the  sense  of  the  meeting  having  been  unequivocally 
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expressed  against  it,  Mr«  Hunt  resumed  his  seal,  and  order  was  again 
restored. 

The  resolation  mored  by  Mr.  Macaulay  was  theft  put,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  observed,  that  the  motion  intrusted  to 
him  referred  to  the  moral  and  religious  bearings  of  the  great  question 
which  we  had  assembled  to  consider.  It  recognised  in  the  first  place, 
the  commiseration  to  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  our  West  India  colonies  was  entided.  It  then  adverted  to  the 
intolerant  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  the  persecutions  which 
christian  missionaries  and  their  negro  converts  had  had  to  endure,  and 
are  still  enduring  in  that  island;  and  it  concluded  by  charging  on 
christians  of  everv  denomination,  and  especially  upon  all  christian 
ministers,  to  mani^st  the  grateful  sense  they  entertained  of  their  own 
religious  blessings,  by  uniting  their  efforts  to  vindicate,  to  the  unhappy 
negro,  his  equal  right  to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  gospel.  He  desired  to  place  this  great  question  of  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  true 
footing,  namely ; — the  obligation  under  which  every  one  professing  the 
Christian  religion  was  placed  to  use  every  lawful  means  for  putting 
an  end  to  a  state  of  crime,  and  of  disobedience  to  the  Supreme 
and  Divine  Legislator, — and  therefore  to  that  state  of  misery,  vice, 
degradation,  and  ignorance  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
pressing  down  the  black  population  in  the  West  Indies.  He  agreed 
in  all  the  other  considerations  of  policy,  humanity,  and  justice  which 
affected  this  question, — but  he  believed  that  the  strongest  hold  that 
could  be  taken  of  the  popular  mind  in  a  Christian  country,  was  to 
place  it  distinctly  and  boldly  upon  this  grand  principle — that  to  pro^ 
less  the  religion  of  light  and  of  purity  and  not  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  it,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  faith  whk^h  we  professed. 
The  Christian  religion  was  founded  in  love.  The  great  features  of  it 
were  the  love  of  God  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  love  of  roan  to 
his  fellow  men  without  distin<htion  of  sect,  or  caste,  or  kradred,  or 
tongue,  or  people, — so  that  now  in  Christ  Jesus  there  was  but  one 
great  family  of  man  all  entitled  to  our  fraternal  regards  and  to  a  par- 
ticipation with  us  in  the  advantages  we  possessed.  But  our  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  Christian 
commiseration,  in  as  much  as  we  violated  in  their  case  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  not  only  by  neglecting  to  introduce,  but  by  even 
hindering  the  introduction  of,  Christianity  among  them.  He  would  not 
dwell  on  the  intolerance  and  the  persecutions  which  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  converts  had  experienced  at  the  hand  of  the  Jamaica 
legislature  and  of  some  of  the  planters  of  that  Island.  The  details  on 
that  subject  he  would  leave  to  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with 
them.*  To  labour  for  the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery  he  conceived 
had  now  become  the  conscientious  duty  of  every  minister  of  religion, — 
not  only  of  the  clergy  of  our  established  church,  but  of  all  others,  and 

*  Mr.  Wilson  here  alladed  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  who  was  to  have 
seconded  the  motion,  bat  was  unable  to  make  his  way  through  tbe  crowd. 
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he  called  upon  them  to  awake  from  the  comparative  apathy  with  which 
they  had  too  long  regarded  this  most  important  subject — an  apathy  for 
which  he  could  not  well  account,  but  which,  he  was  persuaded,  if  the 
case  were  fairly  brought  before  their  minds,  could  not  long  continue* 
The  state  of  the  question  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plamed  by  those  who  had  gone  before,  took  from  us  all  hope  of  seeing 
any  thing  effectual  done  unless  we  should  unite  in  communicating  to 
Parliament  and  the  Throne  tlie  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject;  and  in  doing  so  he  conceived  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
might  fairly  take  their  station  among  the  other  classes  of  society, — not 
meddling  indeed  with  points  that  might  be  foreign  to  their  professional 
functions,  or  too  much  mixed  with  the  views  of  mere  worldly  policy ; — 
and  that  it  became  them  boldly  and  plainly  to  demonstrate- the  immoral 
and  unchristian  nature  of  the  system,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
plain  common  sense  of  Englishmen,  to  their  christian  feelings,  their 
sympathy,  their  love  and  gratitude,  and  to  all  the  best  affections  of 
their  minds.  The  ministers  of  religion  he  therefore  conceived  were 
bound  (and  he  would  pledge  himself,  individually,  to  such  a  discharge 
of  the  duty  as  was  in  his  power) — ^The  ministers  of  religion  were  bound 
(and  he  was  sure  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  ministers 
of  every  denomination,  would  be  prompt  to  answer  die  call)  to  direct 
the  public  sentiments  in  forming  a  just  view  of  the  subject, — and 
were  called  upon,  as  the  ministers  of  that  blessed  Saviour  whose 
characteristics  were  love  and  mercy, — whose  compassions  extended 
to  the  slave  no  less  than  to  the  free, — temperately  but  firmly — 
standing  on  the  great  and  uncontested  principles  of  eternal  truth  and 
justice,  and  on  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God ;  to  do  what 
they  could  to  assist  in  forming  and  guiding  the  sentiments  of  their  people, 
and  in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  great  point  at  which  we  aimed — 
the  extinction  by  every  fair  and  proper  means  of  a  svstem  of  slavery 
which,  he  believed,  the  world  had  never  known  to  be  paralleled  for 
enormity :  he  meant  the  degrading  and  oppressive  slavery  existing  in 
so  many  of  our  Colonies.  And  he  felt  assured,  that  in  proportion  as 
religion  gained  greater  ascendancy  in  the  pubUc  mind,  there  would  be 
a  more  vigorous  effort  to  wipe  away  this  foul  blot  on  our  national 
character,  and  to  rectify  this  nagrant  inconsistency  with  our  professed 
principles.  Another  reason  why  clergymen  should  take  a  more  pro- 
minent part  in  this  question,  consistently  with  that  moderation  and 
reserve  which  became  their  characters  as  ministers  of  religion,  arose 
from  the  statements  that  had  appeared  in  connection  with  the  great  re- 
ligious societies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  the  Codrington  estates  in  Barbadoes,  which,  though  in  the  hands  of 
the  *  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'  for  120 
years  past,  were  still  worked  by  slaves,  whose  condition  for  a  great  part 
of  that  time  differed  little  from  that  of  the  slave  population  around 
them,  and  was  still  a  reproach  to  the  church  of  England.  It  was  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  especially,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  denommations,  to  unite  themselves  with  one  heart 
and  mind,  with  all  the  friends  of  humanity  in  the  country,  in  pro- 
moting such  measures  as  should  effectually  put  a  stop   to  such  a 
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system.  Silence  on  such  a  question,  compromise  In  such  a  cause  was 
treachery, — ^wat  cowardice, — was  a  breach  of  one  of  the  prime  duties 
of  a  minister  of  religion — ^that  of  fairly  warning  his  people  against 
declining  to  join  their  fellow  Christians  in  doins  all  that  they 
could  to  remove  fhom  us  the  shame  and  the  guilt  of  slavery,  which,  if 
not  removed,  must  tend  to  bring  down  upon  us  the  displeasure  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe.  Where  was  the  man  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Divine  hand  swayed  and  controuled  the  for- 
tunes of  empires,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  raising  them  up  and  casting 
them  down  according  to  their  use  or  abuse  of  the  privileges  He  had  con* 
ferred  upon  them  ?  And  he  could  conceive  no  single  point  in  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  a  Christian  nation,  that  was  more  likely  to 
bring  down  the  Divine  displeasure  upon  our  counsels  and  measures, 
than  that  of  closing  our  eyes  and  hardening  our  hearts  to  scenes  like 
those  which  our  slave  colonies  exhibited  when  they  were  fairly  brought 
before  us.  Mr.  Wilson  concluded  with  remarking,  that  if  philosophy 
made  it  her  boast  that  she  raised  man  above  the  present  to  contemplate 
and  act  upon  ihh  future,  and  if  this  effect  could  only  be  attained  in  the 
degree  in  which  man  was  elevated  in  his  moral  and  rational  nature,  then 
Christianity,  in  his  view  the  truest  philosophy,  would  lead  us  to  con- 
sider how  we  might  best  act  so  as  lo  bring  about  a  result  so  important 
to  our  national  prosperity  as  involving  our  religious  character.  Let  us, 
then,  look  forward  to  the  future,  disregarding,  in  the  angry  conflict  of 
passion,  the  misrepresentations,  the  taunts,  uie  difficulties  that  might 
assail  us — remembering,  that  every  negro  was  a  being  capable  of  bemg 
raised,  perhaps,  to  as  high  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  culture  as 
ourselves.  Let  us  go  forward  boldly,  anticipating  the  time,  he  trusted  not 
far  distant,  when  &e  lessons  of  Christian  instruction  should  be  heard  in 
every  negro  cabin ;  when  the  West  Indies  should  flourish  in  comfort  and 
happiness — when  the  claims  of  humanity  should  be  there  freely  recog* 
nised — the  cruelties  now  practised  be  forgotten  or  abhorred,  and  freedom 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  peace,  and  purity,  and  joy  should  univer* 
sally  prevail.     (Great  applause.)     Mr.  Wilson  then  moved, 

**  That  in  addition  to  the  physical  evils  of  slavery,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  slave  population  in  the  British  colonies  has  long 
claimed  the  commiseration  of  every  benevolent  mind,  a  claim  which  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  recent  occurrences,  and  particularly  by  the  in- 
tolerant acts  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  by  the  persecution  which 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  negro  converts  have  had  to  endure,  and 
are  still  enduring  in  that  island ;  and  this  meeting  desire  to  urge  it  upon 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  especially  upon  all  Christian 
ministers,  to  manifest  the  grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  their  own  re- 
ligious  blessings,  by  uniting  their  efforts  to  vindicate  to  the  unhappy 
negro  his  equal  right  to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
lil^rty  of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  George  Bennett  seconded  the  motion,  which  he  did,  he  said, 
with  great  cordiality.  The  cause  was  so  important,  that  he  felt  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  promoting  it.  He  had 
himself  been  in  some  of  the  regions  of  slavery,  and  having  seen  it  in  va- 
rious forms  in  the  Mauritius,  in  Madagascar,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  give  bis  humble,  unprejudiced  tes- 
timony in  support  of  the  motion  which  had  just  been  reaid.  Of  the 
nuxles  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  he  was  ignorant,  except  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  But  he  ¥ras  so  convinced  by  those  testimonies, 
the  testimonv  of  men  who  had  actually  been  in  the  slave  countries,  and 
of  the  ofiBcial  documents  that  bad  been  given  to  the  public  through  the 
press,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  seconding  that  part  of  the  resolution 
which  referred  to  the  West  Indies.  But  although  the  modes  of  slavery 
might  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  world — as,  for  example,  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  assumed  a  milder  aspect,  and  in  the  Man* 
ntius,  where  it  existed  in  its  most  horrid  and  disgusting  forms ;  yet  still, 
whether  in  its  mild  or  more  appalling  exhibitions,  it  had  really  and 
e$$eHtially  a  cruelly  demoralizing  effect,  not  only  on  the  poor  slaves, 
but  on  all  who  were  the  owners  of  slaves — on  all  who  even  employed 
•laves  in  their  families,  from  governors  downwards,  through  all  grades, 
civil  and  military,  to  the  lowest — wherever  it  existed,  there  the  moral 
sense  soon  became  blunted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  exten- 
siveness  of  its  influence.  Numerous  examples  of  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  slavery  might  easiljr  have  been  adduced ;  while  many  of  them 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  should  seem  almost  impossible  to  find 
language  sufficiently  emphatic,  by  which  to  pourtray  their  enormity. — 
After  relatinp^  some  instances  in  proof  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Bennett 
concluded  with  seconding  the  motion. 

The  Resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  then  put  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Bbowklow,  M.  P.  did  not  feel  that  in  addressing  this  meet- 
ing, it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  apology  for  ex- 
pressing the  desire  he  had,  according  to  his  ability,  to  forward  their 
common  object.  Indeed,  if  any  excuses  were  to  be  offered  by  him  upon 
this  occasion,  he  felt  that  these  excuses  were  rather  due  for  its  being 
the  first  time  he  had  presented  himself  in  this  society, — for  its  being  the 
first  time,  with  shame  he  confessed  it, — he  was  engaging  in  duties 
which  every  man  was  bound  to  discbarge.  He  could  not  admit  that 
we  were  guilty  of  any  overstrained  feelings,  as  was  often  alleged  against 
us,  because  we  came  forward  to  plead  this  cause.  He  could  not  admit 
that  be  was  chargeable  with  any  intemperance,  or  any  enthusiastic  ex- 
cess  of  feeling  upon  this  subject.  And  if  any  such  charge  were  to  be 
made  against  our  proceedings  upon  this  day,  and  on  the  resolutions  we 
had  already  passed,  he  wished  it  to  be  recollected  that  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1 800,  Mr.  Dundas,  a  man  not  liable  to  be  very  much  carried 
awav  by  his  feelings,  or  to  act  from  hasty  emotions,  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  in  Parliament,  one  of  which  resolutions  was,  that  after  the 
first  of  January  in  that  year,  slavery  should  cease  through  all  parts 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions.    Therefore,  had  these  resolutions  been 

Cssed — ^had  the  policy  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  recommended  been 
ppily  carried  into  effect,  slavery  would  have  been  now  entirely  at  an 
end ;  nor  should  we  have  been  called  to  meet  upon  this  occasion,  actually 
to  condole  with  each  other,  that  from  that  period  to  this,  next  to  nothing 
had  been  accomplished  for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  He  did  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  on  this  subject,  but  he  believed  he  was  not  over-stating 
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wheD  he  asserted,  that  ia  that  period  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  had* 
been  accomplished  in  furtherance  of  this  great  work  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery.  In  the  crown  colonies  there  had  been  some  improvements, 
some  partial  ameliorations  in  the  state  of  the  law.  But  when  it  was 
recoUected  how  the  laws  were  administered  in  the  West  Indies ;  when 
it  was  recollected  who  those  were  who  filled  high  offices — planters,  as 
assistant-protectors,  and  planters,  as  law-officers,  and  planters  as 
judges — it  was  not  exaggerating  to  state  that  the  ameliorations  in  the 
letter  of  the  law  had  not  been  carried  into  practical  effect.  And 
when  we  came  to  the  parts  of  the  question  relating  to  those  colonies 
which  had  legislatures  of  their  own,  it  was  a  fact  which  all  must  admit 
with  grief  atid  indignation,  that  with  respect  to  this  evil,  so  opposed  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  nothing 
effectual  had  yet  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  those  slaves  whom 
we  had  handed  over  from  the  legislation  of  Parliament,  which  alone  was 
competent  to  the  task,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  who 
were  utterly  disinclined  and  incompetent  to  it.  In  these  colonies  slavery 
remamed,  therefore,  unmitigated.  The  evils  of  the  system  remained 
the  same  as  they  had  been  many  years  ago.  Such  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  nothing  having  yet  been  done,  and  the  work  being  still  before 
us,  it  was  incumbent  upon  this  meeting,  and  upon  the  empire  at  large, 
to  implore  Parliament  to  take  thb  matter  under  its  immediate  control 
and  superintendence.  The  experiment  had  been  long  enough  tried  with 
all  the  colonial  legislatures ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  had  entirely 
failed.    On  these  grounds  he  begged  to  move  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  deeply  deploring  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  unnumbered 
evils  of  the  colonial  system,  and  an^ong  them  the  affecting  circumstance 
that  under  the  allegiance  of  a  British  Monarch,  and  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  a  British  Parliament,  thousands  of  children  continue 
yearly  to  be  bom  to  no  inheritance  but  that  of  a  hopeless  and  intermin- 
able bondage — a  bondage  now  admitted  to  have  been  imposed  on  their 
parents  by  the  most  flagitious  means, — this  meeting  feel  it  to  be  their 
miperative  duty  again  to  address  their  most  urgent  representations  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  imploring  them  no  longer  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  momentous  subject,  but  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
devise  the  best  and  wisest  means  of  insuring  the  early  and  universal 
extinction  of  slavery  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown." 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amid  great  applause,  to  second  the  motion, 
and  said,  he  was  sure  that  he  hid  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  them 
too  often  in  that  place,  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  anew  profess  his  most  cordial  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
great  cause  which  assembled  them  together.  But  it  was  fit  that  he 
should  remind  them,  which  he  should  do  very  briefly,  of  the  position  in 
which  the  question  at  present  stood.  Seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
resolutions  were  passed,  as  they  had  heard  from  his  friend  Mr.  Buxton, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  Parliament,  and  with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  who,  if  they  objected  to  them  at  all,  only  dissented 
from  them  in  this,  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  By  those  resolu- 
tions, much  had  been  promised  us.  During  the  interval  of  seven  years 
that  had  elapsed  since,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  had  been  performed. 
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The  Tear  aftai;  he  bad  himself  been  forced  to  bring  before  Parliament  the 
murder  of  a  peaceful  minister  of  the  gospel,  one  of  the  late,  but  not 
the  worst  fruits,  horrible  though  it  was,  of  the  degradation  in  which 
that  system  kept  the  slave,  but  not  more  the  slave  than  the  slave-owner. 
It  was  said  sometimes,  with  more  regard  to  antithesis  in  the  form  of  the 
expression,  than  regaxd  for  truth  in  the  substance  of  the  proposition, 
that  while  that  system  tended  to  degrade  the  slave,  it  tended  to  pervert 
the  nature  of  him  who  exercised  the  tyranny.  But  it  was  far  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that  it  degraded  the  master  even  still  more  than  the 
slave,  unless  it  was  meant  to  affirm  that  cruelty  ifas  less  degrading  than 
6u£fering — or  that  the  man  was  more  exalted  who  bflicted  wrong,,  than 
his  victim  who  suffered  under  it  When  the  result  of  that  degruiation 
had  led  to  the  murder  of  a  missionary  of  the  gospel ;  and  when  he 
brought  forward  that  atrocious  case  before  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  a  second  wamine  was  etven  to  the  legislators  of  the  West 
Indies ;  and  they  were  then  dtstiocuy  warned  that,  for  our  dignity  and 
for  our  honour  and  for  our  country's  sake,  if  they  did  not  improve  the 
space  which  had  been  granted  them,  they  might  expect  to  be  crushed 
in  that  common  ruin  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  destroy  that  great 
evil ;  that  if  they  did  not  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  accursed  svstem 
of  which  both  hemispheres  so  loudly  complained,  Parliament  would  arise 
in  its  might,  and  redeem  its  pledge  to  the  people  of  England,  and  put 
down  that  enormous  mischief,  which  we  had  in  vain  hoped  that  the 
colonial  legislatures  would  proceed  to  get  rid  of.  Six  years  more  had 
now  elapsed ;  and  were  we  still  to  delay  ?  Were  we  still  to  be  put  off 
with  false  promises  and  hollow  professions  ?  Were  we  still  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  with  vain  hopes  ?  The  meeting  he  saw  before 
him  this  day  was  an  answer  to  these  questions.  For  often  as  he  had 
here  met  the  friends  of  this  cause,  and  great  as  had  been  the  concourse 
upon  former  occasions,  he  must  say,  that  the  present  was  by  far,  by' 
very,  very  far  indeed,  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  public 
assembly  which  he  had  ever  yet  seen  convened  together,  to  further 
the  great  objects  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and  to  influence 
our  l^slature  in  proceeding  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  great 
measure  of  public  interest  He  was  told  that  above  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  withm  these  walls,  and  that  man^  hundreds  more  had  de- 
parted, hopeless  of  obtaining  admission;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
and  momentary  interruption,  he  had  never  yet  seen  on  any  other  occa- 
sion more  unanimity,  more  zeal  and  more  perfect  determination  than  on 
the  present  This  was  the  course  by  which  they  would  insure  success. 
It  was  by  labouring  in  this  place  and  out  of  it;  by  unwearied  exertions 
together  and  apart;  as  members  of  this  body,  or  as  members  of  every 
separate  sect,  class,  profession,  and  community,  standing  by  one  ano- 
ther and  resolutely  urging  forward  the  great  cause  of  humanity ;  or  as 
individual^,  each  acting  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  proper  influence^ 
devoting  himself,  heart  and  hand,  to  the  promotion  of  it;  that  we  should 
and  must  finally  triumph.  No  man  could  tell  of  what  paramount  im- 
portance the  single  voice  of  every  individual  in  the  country  mi^t  be  in 
the  decision  of  Uiis  question.  No  man  could  tell  how  important  each 
man's  single  efforts  might  become ;  and  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
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happy  issue,  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  at  no  time,  whether  early  or 
IiE^te,  would  any  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  when  called  upon  to 
exert  his  influence,  ever  forget  the  pledge  he  had  given  thiv  day. — He 
would  beg,  before  he  sat  dovni,  to  advert  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
that  that  was  a  one^ed  or  a  left-eyed  humanity  which  looked  only 
towards  distant  evils,  and  neglected  nearer  and  more  pressing  claims. 
He  fully  agreed  that  the  conduct  of  those  would  be  grossly  inconsistent, 
dnd  deserving,  if  not  of  ridicule,  at  least  of  high  reprehension,  who 
should  neglect  the  misery  that  was  near  their  own  door,  while  they  were 
holding  out,  or  were  calling  upon  us  to  hold  out,  a  helping  hand  to  die 
wretchedness  that  was  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Thus  far,  then,  we  were 
entirely  agreed  as  to  the  principle,  but  with  no  disrespect  towards  him, 
he  took  leave  very  confidently,  nevertheless,  to  dispute  its  application 
to  those  who  stood  forward  on  this  occasion.  When,  he  looked  around 
htm  on  the  very  various  demands  which  were  urged,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  benevolent,  by  the  wants  and  distresses  of 
some  portions  of  the  community,  or  by  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
from  some  parts  of  our  political  system— he  should  wish  to  know  who 
they  were  that  did  most  constantly  and  zealously  exert  themselves  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  distress,  or  to  seel^  for  the  downfall  of  the 
abuse  ?  If  there  existed  any  object  of'  charitable  effort,  either  general 
or  local,  what  were  the  names  that  we  saw  most  frequently  to  grace  the 
lists  of  diose  who  came  forward  as  public  benemctors?  Delicacy 
towards  those  who  now  surrounded  him,  prevented  him  from  reciting 
their  names.  They  were  too  well  known  to  have  dropt  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  now  present,  and  who  could  hardly  hear  this 
matter  alluded  to  without  being  reminded  that  the  names  which  appeared 
in  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  to  be  found  also  in  a  large  proportion 
among  the  best  benefactors  of  the  distressed.  Was  not  ignorance  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty  itself?  at  all  events,  one  of  the  great 
exacerbators  of  that  condition  ?  And  was  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  no 
object  of  care  with  those  who,  this  very  day,  had  presented  themselves 
before  us,  and  taken  a  lead  in  these  proceedings  ?  Had  any  man  here 
never  heard — was  there  any  man  here  who  had  not  heard  of  the  name 
of  William  Allen  ?  Could  he  be  impeached  with  disproportioned  activity 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  whose  days  and  nights  had  been  de- 
voted to  theeducation  of  the  British  peasantry  ?  A  Right  Rev.  Prelate  toe 
who  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  whose  piet3r  and  learning  were  or- 
naments to  our  hierarchy,  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  zeal  Aat 
slavery  might  be  made  to  cease,  than  he  was  known  for  his  zeal  to  pro- 
mote that  great  public  benefit — the  diffusion  of  wholesome  education 
among  the  poor  of  the  land.  Prison  discipline  had  been  alluded  to, 
and  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  fact, 
that  no  one  could  name  prison  discipline  without  bringine  Mr.  Buxton 
to  his  remembrance.  In  the  abuse  or  charities,  which  it  wul  be  admitted 
concerned  the  people  of  England,  their  honourable  and  worthy  Chair- 
man had  laboured  for  years  and  years  in  Parliament,  m  conjunction 
with  the  humble  individual  who  had  now  the  honour  to  address  them — 
the  abuse  of  charities  applicable,  not  to  negroes— not  to  foreigners,  but 
to  our  fellow-subjects— Englishmen.  And  yet  he,  too,  must  be  charged 
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with  neglecting  the  interests  of  his  own  countrymen,  because  he  bt<i 
toiled  80  unremittingly  and  so  zealously  to  emancipate  the  slave — the 
master  as  well  as  the  slave,  from  the  deepest  degradation.  He  had  now 
repelled  a  charge  which  might  not  have  been  invidiously  brought  for* 
ward  to-day — but  which  he  bad  heard  elsewhere  urged,  not  by  a  friend 
— but  by  our  enemies;  by  those  who,  being  the  enemies  of  freedom  in 
the  West  Indies  and  every  where  else,  twitted  us  with  undue  anxiety 
about  those  evils  which  were  remote; — men  who  had  the  words  "  liberty 
and  the  ''  English  constitution"  upon  their  lips,  but  whose  hearts  were 
far  away  from  both ; — men  who,  if  they  knew  aught  of  liberty,  only  acted 
with  it  as  monopohsts  did  with  their  trade,  and  whose  language  was — 
**  we  must  not  let  others  interfere — ^we  must  keep  it  strictly  at  home, 
and  to  make  it  more  secure  we  must  keep  it  at  home  in  the  fewest  pos-  , 
sible  hands." — In  short,  the  liberty  of  which  they  prated,  was  a  liberty 
which  they  desired  to  retain  within  the  narrowest  conceivable  compass. 
-^He  had  once  more  to  express  his  hope  and  his  confidence,  that  a  pro- 
gress had  been  made  this  day,  which,  before  long,  would  be  felt  in  the 
proper  quarter;  and  that  we  should  be  found  urging  and  supporting  the 
legislature  of  the  country  by  all  wise  and  lawful  and  just  means  to 
seek  the  eradication  of  this  monstrous  evil.  We  had  talked,  indeed,  of 
making  a  gradual  and  a  safe  progress  towards  our  object — but  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  progress  our  adversaries  would  havens 
make,  was  that,  which  in  order  not  to  be  too  rapid,  consisted  in  stand- 
ing still,  and  sometimes,  as  of  late,  in  going  backward.  But  even  in 
consenting  to  be  discreet  and  prudent  in  our  measures,  it  was  upon  this 
one  condition  only — that  we  should  hold  that  course  which  must  extin- 
guish the  evil ;  and  that  we  should  never  deviate  from  it,  not  even  by 
tacking,  thougrh,  as  they  would  pretend,  by  tacking  we  got  on  the  quicker. 
He  was  for  going  on  prudently  and  cautiously  indeed,  with  a  due  regard 
to  all  interests,  and  disreg^aiding  none — but  go  on  we  must,  and  go  on 
we  shall — and  if  it  were  known  that  that  was  our  fixed  determination, 
we  should  find  abettors  in  abundance,  and  either  no  adversaries,  or 
none  whose  opposition  we  needed  to  regard.    (Much  applause). 

Mr.  PowNALL  then  rose  and  observed,  that  the  resolution  which  had 
just  been  moved  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  he  had  formed, 
that  he  begged  to  move  an  amendment  upon  it.  He  took  encourage- 
ment, when  he  looked  at  this  numerous  assembly  before  him,  and  he 
took  further  encouragement  from  the  many  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  many  men  of  talent,  and  zeal,  by  whom  he  was  surrounaed,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  time  was  now  come  when  we  should  no  longer  temporize 
with  this  subject,  but  speak  out,  and  speak  boldly,  our  determination, 
that  slavery  should  exist  no  longer.  We  had  waited  seven  years  in 
the  hope  that  Parliament  would  devise  and  enforce  some  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  which  should  meet  the  evil  of  negro  slavery.  Parlia- 
ment had  not  done  it.  The  colonies  having  legislatures  of  their  own 
had  not  done  it.  The  colonies  that  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Crown  had  not  been  compelled  to  do  it.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that 
the  people  of  England  should  stand  up  and  at  length  vindicate  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  West  Indies.  The  negroes  there 
were  subjects  of  the  British  dominions — they  had  as  much  right  to  free* 
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dom  as  oursetvety^and  that  law  which  had  violated  their  rights  was  not 
law  but  tyranny.     And  whatever  Acts  of  ParFiament  sanctioning 
such  vioIati9n  could  be  brought  forward,  it  was  clear  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain,  in  enacting  them,  itself  violated  the  very  com- 
{>act  by  which  it  was  constituted.   If  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  meeting, 
why  not  express  it  ?  wbj  not  tell  the  Honourable  Gentlemen  that  were 
around  us,  when  in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons,  boldly  to 
stand  forward  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  no  longer  year  after 
year  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  petty  details,  a  little  less  labour,  and  a 
little  more  food.     Good  or  bad  treatment  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject    He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  as  human  beings,  they  had  as 
much  right  to  the  liberty  of  the  body  as  to  the  air  they  breathea.     And 
that  those  who  had  taken  them  over  the  seas  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
sugar-cane,  committed  a  most  egregious  mistake — they  should  have 
taken  the  canes  to  the  negroes,  and  not  the  negroes  to  the  cane««     He 
knew  that  the  time  of  &is  meeting  was  valuable — but  the  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  their  attention,  was  to  pass  some  strong  resolu- 
tion which  should  go  to  Parliament,  desiring  that  they  would  immediately 
take  such  measures  as  should  put  a  stop  to  the  present  nefarious  and 
degrading  system,  and  that  until  such  measures  were  adopted  that 
they  should  pass  a  law  preventing  any  subjects  of  His  Majesty  from 
being  born  into  a  state  of  slavery  after  a  given  period.     He  knew  very 
well  that  we  migl^t  have  gone  on  with  our  present  proceedings ;  we 
might  have  felt  much ;  we  might  have  been  delighted  with  speeches 
and  gone  home  abhorring  slavery,  but  what  had  been  the  result?  Why, 
our  petitions  it  may  be,  had  gone  to  Parliament,  they  had  been  received, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.     What  was  the  value  of  our 
petitions  unless  they  were  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  ?  And  therefore,  he  now  called  upon  every  minister  of  religion 
that  he  would,  without  the  counsel,  without  the  sanction  or  approval  of 
any  other  person,  give  a  pledge  this  day  that  so  long  as  British  subjects 
were  held  in  slavery,  so  long  would  he  use  his  influence  that  petitions 
might  come  up  from  every  part  of  England  testifying  against  that 
monstrous  outrage.     Let  them  take  it  home  to  their  parishes, — ^let  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  kingdom  hear  of  it — that  British  subjects 
when  bom,  were  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage,  and  that  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  their  fellow-men  and  fellow-subjects.     He  was  encouraged 
by  the  cheers  around  him  to  excite  this,  meeting  to  try  to  fix  a  period 
to  this  system ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  meeting  would  shew  by  its 
voice  that  the  country  was  of  the  same  opinion.    And  therefore,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  he  would  propose  at  the  close  of  the 
resolution  now  moved,  to  add  the  following  words, 

''  And  to  provide  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  every 
child  bom  withm  the  King's  dominions  shall  be  free.*' 

Now  he  was  inclined  to  do  this,  because  he  remembered  that  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Buxton,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
1823,  this  proposition  was  recommended ;  and  that  on  the  same  oc- 
casion also  Mr.  Brougham  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  some  act  with  respect  to  the 
unborn  children.     He  thought  therefore,  we  should  be  wanting  in  our 
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duty  to  that  part  of  our  fellow  subjects,  if  we  did  not  inunedialel|f 
i^nnounce  our  determmation  to  take  up  this  part  of  the  subject.  Diffi- 
culties might  arise — and  who  that  contemplated  a  great  achievement 
could  expect  not  to  encounter  difficulties  ?  But  was  a  christian  to  be 
dissuaded  from  his  duty  merely  because  difficuties  met  hnn  in  the  way  ? 
They  might  have  difficulties  to  encounter  as  great  as  those  had,  who 
refused  to  bow  down  to  the  molten  image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but  God  could  deliver  us  as  he  did  them  even  from  the  fiery  furnace. 
They  must  not  be  overcome  by  difficulties.  And  he  confidently  trusted 
that  a  resolution  would  be  passed  this  day  fixing  definitely  the  time, 
when  it  should  be  declared  that  every  child  bom  in  the  British  dommions 
should  be  free.  Let  us  persist  in  that  course,  trusting  to  the  majesty 
of  our  cause.  Let  us  take  a  pledge  from  our  representatives  that  they 
would  fearlessly  support  it<  Then  would  they  gain  for  themselves  the 
blessings  of  the  negro  no  longer  enslaved,  while  they  would  be  cheered 
by  the  congratulations  of  a  grateful  community  at  home.  (Qreat 
applause,) 

Mr.  H.  Drummokd  could  not  stand  up  to  second  the  amendment 
which  had  just  been  proposed,  without,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  the 
deep  regret  he  should  feel  if  any  thing  should  fall  from  him  that  might 
be  construed  into  the  smallest  disrespect  of  the  venerable  chairman 
who  presided  over  them,  or  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  already  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  Whatever  were  the  duties  of  our  representatives 
in  Parliament— our  duties  were  totally  distinct  We  had  nothing  to  do 
but  with  simple  abstract  principles.  Whatever  difficulties  might  occur 
must  be  left  with  those  who  had  to  conduct  the  business.  It  was  for 
the  government  and  not  for  us  to  overcome  them.  But  when  he  saw 
in  this  day's  newspapers  the  Society  accused  of  inconsistency,  and  of 
holding  opposite  sentiments  now  to  those  which  they  held  half  a  century 
ago, — ^e  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  half  a  century  ago  he  held  no 
sentiments  whatever. — He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  upon  this 
great  question.  There  were  subjects  on  which  it  was  disgraceful  to 
speak  coolly*  He  could  not  come  to  this  question  under  any  point  of 
view,  or  look  at  it  as  a  system  even  upon  the  dry  rules  of  heathen  ethics, 
without  detesting  and  condemnmg  it  And  if  he  controuled  himself 
now,  and  if  he  conjured  those  who  heard  him  to  control  themselves 
also,  it  was  that  they  might  keep  smothered  within  them  a  more  intense 
fire, — it  was  that  they  might  keep  from  dissipating  in  idle  speeches  in  a 
tavern,  what  was  yet  to  be  callcfa  into  action  in  a  more  efficient  place. 
In  his  conscience,  however,  he  believed  and  feared,  that  this  question 
would  never  be  carried  until  some  black  O'Connell,  or  some  swarthy 
Bolivar  was  found  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Rutt  in  reference  to  the  advertisement  alluded  to,  and  which 
charged  the  Society  and  their  hon.  chairman  with  inconsistency,  de- 
clare, that  they  had  not  forfeited  any  pledge.  He  had  taken  the  pains 
of  examining  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  during  the  time  alluded 
to,  and  he  had  found  the  opinion  now  entertained  of  slavery  to  have 
been  the  general  opinion  of^  every  speaker  in  favour  of  the  abdition 
of  the  slave-trade. 

Mr.  Buxton   said   he  should  detain  the  meeting  but  a  single 
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moment — ^He  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Pownall's  amendment;  and  he 
would  again  say,  that  there  was  no  part  of  this  great  subject  m  which 
he  felt  so  deep  and  intense  an  interest,  as  on  this  very  point — ^the 
emancipation  of  the  children.  It  was  provided  for  in  his  original  pro- 
positions; and  it  was^  therefore  proved,  that  the  Society  had  then  enters 
tained  the  same  principles  which  this  amendment  proposed  to  adopt 
It  was  upon  this  point  therefore,  that  he  recommended  that  we  should 
state  in  the  words  Mr.  Pownall  had  suggested,  that  we  looked  to  Par- 
liament to  enact  a  law,  by  which  every  slave-child  bom  alter  the  ist  of 
January,  1831,  should  be  free. 

Mr.  Bkouoham  entreated  the  meeting  not  to  act  under  the  influence 
of  any  sudden  emotion,  arising  from  the  impatience  which  had  very 
naturally  been  begotten  by  the  delay  we  had  met  with,  so  as  to  adopt 
a  resolution  which  might  give  rise  to  an  impression  that  we  had  acted 
rashly.  If  we  should  pass  a  resolution  callmg  upon  the  legislature  to 
pass  a  bill  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  which  was  to  have  its 
operation  in  January  next,  there  would  be  various  hindrances  which 
he  specified,  both  io  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of.  Lords 
before  such  a  bill  could  pass.  These  observations,  which  he  made  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  meeting,  and  the  utmost  deference  for  those 
gentlemen  who  had  moved  and  seconded  the  amendment,  were  not 
intended  to  oppose  the  passing  of  some  such  resolution,  but  only  agamst 
the  resolution  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  Pownall  was  sorry  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He  was  not 
bigotedly  attached  to  a  particular  day.  But  he  conceived  that  un- 
less we  fixed  a  definite  period,  the  subject  might  pass  by  as  it  had 
before  done.  The  recommendation  could  not  be  considered  a  precipi- 
tate measure,  since  the  chairman  had  told  us  that  30  years  ago  the  very 
same  proposition  was  made  to  the  British  Parliament.  And  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  too  soon  for  the  people  of  England  to  take  measures 
for  inducmg  the  legislature  no  longer  to  trifle  widi  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  RicB  said  he  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  method  of  gain- 
ing the  one  object^  which  be  took  upon  himself  to  say  they  all  had  in 
view.  We  were  all  agreed,  that  it  was  expedient  upon  Uiis  subject, 
that  a  definite  time  should  be  fixed  when  slavery  should  exist  no  longer. 
If  then  we  were  to  admit  the  principle  that  a  definite  time  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  stop  there,  leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
precise  time  to  uie  good  sense  of  those  who  should  have  hereafter  to 
deliberate  upon  it,  the  object  of  all  who  had  spoken  upon  the  p«int, 
would,  he  was  convinced  be  gained,  and  the  business  of  the  meeting 
would  go  on  much  more  satisfactorily.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  O'CoKKELL  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  really  a 

Question  free  from  all  difficulty;  and  mstead  of  regretting  that  a  difference 
bould  have  arisen  among  us,  it  only  shewed,  that  in  die  variety  of  our> 
zeal,  we  had  different  ways  of  attaining  the  same  object  What  diffi- 
culty was  there  that  this  meetmg  should  announce  its  opinion,  that  the 
slavery  should  cease  of  persons  bom  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1831,  or  even  from  some  earlier  day  or  year  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  it,  nor  did  he  know  there  would  be 
any  in  bringing  the  matter  before  Parliament  this  session.     If  any  one 
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thought  we  ghould  carry  such  a  question  at  the  first  onset  he  couid 
not  agree  with  him.  The  blow  must  be  repeated  again  and  again — and 
if  we  were  to  go  to  battle,  the  sooner  we  beean  the  fight  the  better. 
He  had  never,  he  said,  felt  so  gratified  as  he  aid,  by  a  compliment  paid 
to  him  to-day  (by  Mr.  Drummond).  He  felt  verj^  proud  of  that  com- 
pliment ;  for  if  the  sound  of  his  humble  name  should  ever  serve  to  fan 
the  flame  of  freedom  in  the  heart  of  any  human  bemg,  be  had  got  his 
great  reward,  and  he  desired  do  other  recompence.  He  asserted  it 
as  an  eternal  truth,  that  a  created  human  being,  who  had  an  immortal 
soul,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  only  Redeemer,  could  not  become 
the  property  of  his  fellow-creature.  Man  could  not  have  property  in 
man.  Slavery  was  a  nuisance  to  be  put  down,  not  to  be  compromised 
with;  and  to  be  assailed  without  cessation,  and  without  mercy,  by 
every  blow  that  could  be  levelled  at  the  monster.  He  had  served  three 
apprenticeships  to  agitation.  He  had  seen  the  cause  of  national  liber- 
ty, and  the  sacred  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  struck  at,  and  time 
after  time  he  had  heard  that  it  was  too  soon  in  the  session  to  talk  of 
such  and  such  a  measure ;  then,  in  the  middle,  that  parliament  was  too 
much  occupied  with  more  pressing  affairs ;  and  when  the  middle  had 
passed  away  and  the  end  was  approaching,  then  he  was  told  to  wait  till 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament;  and  these  endless  postponements,  which 
made  the  hearts  of  others  sick,  onlv  roused  him  to  redouble  his  exertions 
until  the  enemy  was  at  length  tired  out,  and  conscience  had  achieved  her 
triumph.  The  very  same  course  he  proposed,  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, to  be  adopted  in  this  cause.  He  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prised at  beine  so  long  in  the  house  and  having  seen  so  few  petitions 
presented  on  Oiis  subject ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  saw  such  a  large 
and  powerful  party  devoted  to  what  had  been  called  the  West  In<ha 
interest.  They  had  noble  lords  and  right  honorable  gentlemen  at  their 
command,  and  came  in  regular  phalanx,  and  nobody  seemed  to  sleep 
but  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity.  Was  this  as  it  ought  to  be? 
Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  West  India  activity.  Let  our  call  be 
heard  throughout  the  land,  until  every  town  and  parish  in  England  was 
roused  into  action.  Lee  the  present  state  of  slavery  in  our  Colonies  be 
exposed  in  detail.  Let  general  principle  be  asserted. '  And  as  it  was 
the  cause  of  relieion  and  liberty,  all  that  it  wanted  was  the  unwearied* 
repetition  of  zealous  advocacy  to  make  it  certainly  triumphant.  Let 
every  man  then,  in  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed,  do  his  duty, 
in  crushing  that  hideous  tyranny,  which  rent  the  husband  from  his 
wife,  the  children  from  their  parents — ^which  enabled  one  human  being, 
at  his  uncontrouled  will,  to  apply  the  lash  to  the  back  of  his  fellow-man. 
At  no  period  of  human  history  had  slavery  assumed  a  form  so  abomina- 
ble as  in  our  slave  colonies.  Anciently  the  state  of  slavery  was  only  a 
few  degrees  worse  than  the  domestic  servitude  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  early  ages  the  slave  shared  with  his  owner,  in  the  food  which 
he  procured  for  the  common  benefit  of  both.  But  what  was  the 
fact  in  our  Colonies  ?  Human  beings  were  converted  into  machinery, 
with  which  to  make  a  fortune. — And  we  had  not  only  to  answer  for 
the  slavery  of  our  own  West  Indies,  but  for  slavery  all  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.     Ought  the  mistress  nation  of  the  world  to  give  the 
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sanction  of  h^r  palmy  ^ory  to  such  a  system  ?    Were  we  to  go 
to  the  free  states  of  Amenca— they  would  tell  us  that  England  left,  as 
an  inheritance*  this  crime  to  them,  and  that  to  this  day  England  con- 
tinued that  crime;  and  they  found  their  excuse  for  the  enormity  of  their 
conduct  in  quoting  the  example  of  England,  and  sheltering  themselves 
behind  the  crimes  of  Great  Britain.    When  we  pointed  out  to  them 
the  contrast  between  the  privileges  they  asserted  for  themselves  and  their 
practice  towards  the  negroes — they  most  justly  retorted  upon  us.  Ought 
this  to  last?     We  owed  it  therefore  to  America,  as  weH  as  to  our- 
selves, to  put  an  end  to  slavery. — And  to  return  to  the  amendment :  he 
thought  the  first  proposition  we  should  come  to  was,  that  England 
should  determine  on  a  period  when  it  should  be  declared  that  the  chil- 
dren of  slaves  should  be  free  bom.     He  could  see  no  reason  why  a  day 
should  not  be  fixed,  even  antecedent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  why  for 
example  the  14th  of  April,  1829,  might  not  be  fix^ ;  a  day  of  whicn  he 
had  so  many  pleasing  recollections.    The  children  born  aflier  that  period 
would  not  be  so  old  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  receiving  an  education 
suited  to  freemen. — But  it  was  said  that  in  giving  freedom  to  the  Uacks  we 
should  destroy  the  whites.  We  must,  he  admitted,  proceed  with  caution 
— but  beyond  this  he  would  make  no  concession.  And  if  any  said  it  ought 
to  be  done  gradually,  he  would  reply  that  at  least  it  must  be  done  deci* 
dedly.    There  was  a  principle  pervading  this  nation  of  cold  calculating 
prudence — ^but  oh !  the  greatest  prudence  of  all  was  the  assertion  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  and  the  enforcing  of  them  perpetually  and 
unremittingly. — Let  us  therefore  begin — let  the  day  be  fixed  to  which 
we  should  be  solemnly  pledged.     Let  the  voice  of  indignant  remon- 
strance resound  across  the  rich  plains  of  England — let  it  be  heard  from 
the  remotest  mountains  of  Scotland, — and  he  would  answer  for  its  being 
echoed  from  the  glens  and  valleys  of  his  native  land  in  a  voice  ot 
thunder — a  voice  that  had  made  itself  heard  already  and  should  ere 
long  be  heard  again.     Let  this  voice  of  indignant  remonstrance  be  only 
heard  from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  then,  but  not  till  then  would 
the  black  be  free  and  the  white  man  saved, — ^human  beings  be  no  longer 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  brute  beasts,  and  Christianity  be  no  longer 
blasphemed.    True  liberality  did  not  consist  in  giving  up  one's  own  reli- 
gious opinions,  but  in  allowing  that  freedom  to  others  which  we  claimed 
for  ourselves. — How  could  any  one  preach  to  the  negro  respecting  the 
value  of  Christian  morality  when  he  saw  his  master  selling  his  own  child 
to  the  neighbouring  planter,  violating  alike  every  precept  of  the  gospel — 
every  dictate  of  reason — every  feeling  of  humanity  ?     He  conceived  that 
while  such  a  system  lasted  every  Englishman  was  degraded,  and  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  blasphemed.    The  cause  we  were  engaged  in 
was  a  great  and  noble  cause.    We  had  formidable  opposition  to  en- 
counter— but  what  was  great  should  at  least  be  attempted.    The  drop 
was  sofl  and  the  rock  was  hard,  but  by  perpcitually  falling  on  it,  it  im- 
pressed it  at  last*    He  did  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  these  statements  to 
this  respectable  meeting.     He  should  not  longer  detain  them,  but  would 
only  say,  let  the  sentiments  which  had  this  day  been  expressed,  be 
cautiously,  distinctly,  perpetually  inculcated ;  let  its  echo  be  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  moderation  and  truth  would  ultimately 
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prewl.  We  ahould  at  least  have  tiie  consolation  that  we  had  the  hoooiir 
to  struggle  for  the  interests  of  liberty  and  of  true  religion.   {Cheers*) 

Mr.  Buckingham  in  speaking  to  this  amendment,  begged  leave  t» 
state  two  facts  relating  to  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  im- 
mediaie  abolition  of  slavery  generally,  but  more  especially  as  it  applied 
to  the  infant  race.  It  had  l^n  his  fortune  to  have  been  in  the  West 
and  East  Indies — but  it  was  Irom  the  latter  he  would  take  his  examples. 
In  jCeylon  when  Alexander  Joimstone  was  chi^  justice  of  the  island, 
he  succeeded  in  having  a  period  fixed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  <he 
emancipadon  of  the  ohildien,  and  the  whde  of  the  infants  bom  of  slaves 
after  tmit  period  weie  declared  free.  The  other  case  was  that  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  he  introduced  the  emancipation  of  slaves  at  Bea- 
coolen.  A  Mahomedan  who  was  proprietor  of  an  immense  number  of 
slaves,  thanked  him  on  that  occasion  for  the  good  he  had  done,  and 
declared  he  had  o&en  felt  compunction  that  such  a  system  should  so 
long  have  been  carried  on,  and  pledged  himself  to  forsake  it.  He  men«> 
tioned  these  facts  to  encourage  the  Society — and  before  sitting  down  he 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  stnrie  word  of  advice,  which  did  not  de- 
pend updn  the  people  of  England,  nor  upon  the  votes  of  this  assemblyr 
but  upon  the  counsel  that  every  man  and  every  woman  should  find  m 
their  own  bosom,  and  that  was — to  regard  the  produce  of  slave  labour  as 
accursed  and  poisoned — and,  to  speak  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
scripture,  he  would  say  of  it,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the 
unclean  thioe.^  And  he  would  have  every  lady  in  this  assembly  when 
deding  out  Uie  meal  to  her  household,  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
large  oonntry,  India-H>ur  own  country — where  the  same  article  was 
produced  by  free  labour.  Every  man  and  every  woman  is  interested  in 
that  country — and  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  rouse  him- 
self to  exertion  on  its  behalf,  and  thus  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West 

if  r.  PownaU's  amendment  was  then  put  nnd  carried,  in  a  modified 
form.  To  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Brownlow  were  added  the 
words  ''  and  to  fix  the  day  upon  which  all  children  born  in  the  British 
dominions  shall  be  firee." 

Mr.  DxNMAV  begged  to  congratulate  the  meeting  in  the  first  place 
on  what  had  just  now  occurred,  because  on  all  former  occasions  the 
Society  had  run  before  the  public,  and  had  in  some  degree  been  called 
upon  to  excite  it — but  in  this  instance  the  public  had  shewn  diat  it 
would  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  had  thus  given  the 
Society  a  warning  by  which  he  was  sure  it  would  endeavour  to 
profit  The  public  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  to  their  respected  Chair^ 
man  in  the  first  place,  and  to  all  who  had  followed  in  his  footsteps  upon 
this  great  si^ject*  But  it  felt  that  its  own  character  would  not  be  safe 
if  slavery  were  any  longer  to  exist,  and  if  it  were  not  put  down  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  In  the  first  place  his  hon.  friend  was 
chareed  with  never  having  contemplated  the  abolition  of  slavery  when 
the  slave-trade  was  put  an  end  to.  It  was  a  contemptible  and  ground- 
less falsdiood.  It  required  only  to  be  mentioned  m  order  to  be  dis- 
credited. So  far  were  the  abolitionists  from  pledging  themselves  to  be 
content  with  that,  that  they  distinctly  announced  the  abolition  of  slavery 
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ai  their  vlterior  objeoC.  The  |^Uc  had  now  beeb  ahmied  from  itt 
dormant  state ;  and  that  meeting  had  shewn  that  in  the  breast  of  ever? 
matt  there  was  a  voice  which  cried,  '*  sleep  no  more;''  and  it  would 
ooQtihue,  he  was  sate,  to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  its  future  efforts. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment,  he  must  own  that  the  eiperieaoe  of 
mady  years,  and  die  observatioBS  he  had  made  on  the  sulnect,  did  not 
I^ad  him  to  believe  that  Parliament  would  proceed  too  rapidly.  But  the 
members  of  the  le|;islature  were  undoubtedly  to  receive  their  instmc* 
tioos  frotn  the  public;  and  this  day  he  hoped  those  instructions  would 
be  given.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  this  was  a  political  question  which 
irom  the  state  of  society  involved  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  description. 
In  his  jiklgment  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  considerations. 
If  there  were  any  inconvenience  arising  from  a  coange  in  the  state  of 
society,  it  was  m  Ae  legislatures  of  the  colonies — it  was  for  the  par- 
liament of  this  country — it  was  for  the  proprietors  of  slaves  themselves 
to  devise  the  means  by  which  these  inconveniences  might  be  avoided, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  evil  should  result  horn  the  restoration  of 
fiberty  to  those  who  had  unjustly  been  deprived  of  it.  He  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  proclaiming  in  this  room,  that 
what  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  probably  only  for  the  purpose  of  delay ; 
and  which  eveiy  friend  of  the  cause  had  all  along  anxiously  been  looking 
Ibrwaird  lo;  should  at  length  be  resolved  upon,  and  that  slavery  should 
«xist  no  longer.  He  did  not  much  regret  the  interruption  which  had 
taken  place  in  ccmsequenoe  of  what  Mr.  Hunt  had  said,  as  the  speech 
of  bb  MOD.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  so  well  superseded 
all  necessitr  of  further  ar^ments  upon  that  subject.  He  should  not 
enter  into  tne  various  topics  that  tempted  him ;  but  he  would  take  the 
Kbekrty  of  saying,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  said,  that  every  step  we 
took  towards  emanciaadiig  the  negroes,  was  a  step  gained  for  the  whole 
people  of  England,  oy  enaUing  Uiem  to  rid  thems^ves  of  that  foul 
reproaeh — the  spots  on  the  sun  of  the  fair  &ce  of  England's  reptita- 
tion.     He  then  moved  the  fdlowing  resolution. 

**  That  this  meeting  most  earnestly  invite  all  Anti-Slavery  Associa^ 
tions,  and  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  Societ/s  objects,  in  every  part  of 
4he  United  Kingdom,  to  join  in  persevering  and  concurrent  exertions  to 
Induce  Partiament  to  take  effectual  measures  for  freeing  their  country 
from  the  foul  reproach  and  the  deep  moral  guilt  attendant  on  our  con- 
tinued toleration  and  encouragement  of  slavery ;  and  to  this  end  they 
are  entreated  to  employ  saeh  means  of  public  discussion,  or  such  other 
^^pedients  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  diffusing,  in  their  respective 
vicins^es,  a  more  coiltplete  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  baneful  effects 
oi  that  crinunal  system,  and  for  uniting  e^ery  heart  and  hand  in  PeiU 
tions  to  Parliament  for  its  early  and  universal  abolition.*' 

Dr.  LusHnroTOK  rose  to  second  the  motion,  and  observed  that  at 
this  late  hour  he  should  address  but  a  very  few  words  to  that  numerous 
assembly  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  before  him,  and  only  fbr 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  add  a  little  to  the  strong  impression 
whicn  the  eloquence  and  sound  sense  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dennian) 
who  had  preceded  him,  must  have  made  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
lizard  him.     Without  the  assistance  of  the  people  out  of  doors — without 
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the  exertioiit  of  all  those  who  had  influence  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  had  the  courage  and  the  perseverance  to  advocate  this  cause  there, 
made  the  attempt  which  this  assembly  were  desirous  should  no  longer 
be  delayed.  Into  the  hands  indeed  of  no  man  living — so  powerful— so 
able — so  zealous — as  into  the  hands  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Brougham 
coald  this  task  be  confided — (Great  applause.)  He  spoke  the  truth, 
lamentable  in  itself  as  it  was,  that  scarcely  a  decent  hearing  could  be 
obtained  in  that  house  by  any  other  member  on  this  subject  He  alone 
was  possessed  of  that  power  and  that  influence  which  Parliament  did 
not  seem  capable  of  resisting — and  to  him  must  we  look  to  penetrate 
the  prejudice  which  prevailed,  and  the  reluctance  we  had  to  encounter. 
Now  he  entreated  the  meeting  to  mark  him.  The  present  hour  was  not 
to  be  lost.  The  time  of  a  general  election  was  fast  approaching.  That 
was  the  hour  when  the  people  could  effectually  aid  us.  If  they  went 
with  us  heart  and  hand — if  in  their  very  souls  they  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  abolishing  the  degrading  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  slave  colonies — now  was  the  time  by  their  exertions  to  aid 
its  extinction  and  abolition.  Let  every  man  who  had  a  vote  either  in  any 
single  town  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  Par- 
liament, or  in  any  county ;  let  every  such  man  remember  that  it  was 
his  sacred  duty  to  see  that  neither  his  influence  nor  his  vote  should 
be  given  to  anyone  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  the  cause  of 
abolition.  And  let  the  meeting  again  mark  this  one  word  of  further 
advice.  Let  them  give  their  vote  to  no  lukewarm  friend  —to  no  stickler 
about  indemnities — to  no  putter^off*  of  the  question  to  a  day  that  was 
never  to  come — to  no  advocate  for  vested  interests  as  paramount  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity;  but  to  one  who  would  pledge  himself  to 
•ay — ^*  this  iniquity  has  been  committed  by  those  who  have  legislated 
before  me,  here  and  in  the  West :  my  soul  sinks  under  that  sin,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  every  effort  shall  be  made  by  me  to  remove 
the  load  from  my  country  and  my  conscience  ** — ^to  one  who  would  rise 
early  and  go  to  bed  late  to  carry  his  point — to  one  who  had  the  firmness 
to  disregard  the  sneers  of  the  interested,  and  who  would  not  mind  the 
disgrace  of  being  named  a  *<  Philanthropist'*  He  was  persuaded  that 
if  once  this  spirit  could  be  roused  into  activity,  if  those  possessed  of  it 
were  to  exert  their  influence  honestly  and  fearlessly,  not  giving  their 
vote  or  influence  out  of  friendship  to  any  one,  or  from  regard  to  any 
other  object ;  were  we  thus  to  go  straight  forward  to  the  end  in  view 
then  would  our  efforts  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  guilt  which 
had  stained  this  country  more  deeply  than  any  other  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe  would  be  removed  from  us ;  and  not  merely  guilt  but  all  the 
consequences  of  guilt  that  certainly  follow  it — misery  and  suffermg  to 
all.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  advert  to  another  point.  He 
had  intended  to  have  made  a  motion  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
the  people  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies,  but  at  that  late  hour  that  pur- 
pose must  now  be  dispensed  with.  Few  who  heard  him  could  have 
any  idea  of  their  condition.  Though  emancipated  from  actual  bondage, 
instead  of  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
they  were  d^raded  to  a  condition  in  which  justice  was  impossible  to  be 
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obtemed,  and  where  oppression  was  the  lot  of  all.  Now  who  were  these 
people  of  colour?  When  he  had  first  asked  himself  that  question,  the 
answer  trembled  on  his  lifMS, — *'  they  are  the  children  of  white  men,  of 
the  very  men  who  had  inflicted  on  their  own  offspring  the  galling  yoke 
<if  oppression — who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  degrading  disabili- 
ties by  which  they  had  suffered,  and  were  still  suffermg."  In  short, 
in  whatever  light  slavery  was  viewed,  we  should  find  that  it  overcame  all 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  nature,  broke  all  those  domestic  bonds 
which  were  most  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  invested  its  unhappy  associa- 
tions with  the  certain  consequences  of  misery  and  guilt.  He  had  the 
pleasure  however,  of  assuring  the  meeting,  that  on  that  subject  at  least, 
the  government  of  this  country  had  imbibed  a  better  feeling ;  and  that 
in  some  of  our  own  colonies  measures  had  already  been  taken  for  putting 
these  children  of  Britons  on  the  same  footing  with  their  fathers ;  and 
that  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  a  determination 
existed  to  recommend  a  similar  course  in  the  other  colonies.  He  had 
only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  he  believed  that  upon  their  individual 
exertions  would  depend  our  ultimate  success. — (Cheat  applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Whitmore,  M.  P.  read  to  the  meeting  a  letter  from  His 
Royal  Higiiness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Patron  of  the  Society,  ' 
eDclosingnis  annual  subscription,  and  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was 
prevented  Irom  attending  personally,  by  the  lamented  indisposition  of 
His  Majesty.     He  then  moved, 

*^  That  the  cordial  acknowledgments  of  this  meeting  be  most 
respectfully  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
for  the  undeviating  support  he  has  uniformly  given  to  the  principles 
on  which  this  society  is  rounded.'' 

And  the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  was  carried 
fmanimously,  and  with  loud  acclamation. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said  that  the  resolution  he  had  to  move  was  one  to 
which  every  heart  in  this  assembly  would  at  once  respond,  and  to 
which  moreover,  there  was  not  a  friend  of  humanity  all  over  the  world 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  give  his  acquiescence — it  was  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  hon.  and  venerable  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce — (Oreat 
applause.) — ^Whose  character  as  a  man,  nay  whose  very  name,  was  an« 
argument;  and  whose  life  was  an  example — (Oreat  applause.)  He  should 
indeed  ill  deserve  any  portion  of  their  attention  if  he  occupied  them 
one  moment  more  than  to  read  the  words  in  which  the  resolution  was* 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  recommend  it  to  them.  Some  one  had  said  that 
the  most  glorious  of  all  spectacles  was  a  good  man  struggling  against 
adversity.  He  thought  there  was  one  more  glorious, — it  was  to  see  the 
dosmg  years  of  a  virtuous  life,  spent  in  great  and  disinterested  exertions, 
reaping  from  his  countrymen  the  reward  of  those  exertions,  in  their 
heartfelt  approval,  and  thus  handmg  down  to  posterity  one  of  the  most 
elorious  incentives  to  the  imitation  of  such  an  example.  His  hon. 
friend  had  presided  over  them  to-day, — ^he  trusted  he  would  be  present 
with  them  when  they  next  met, — not  to  claim  from  Parliament  further 
concessions,  but  to  express  to  Parliament  their  thanks  for  having  freed 
this  country  from  the  foul  reproach  of  slavery.  He  then  moved, 
•   '^  That  this  meeting  are  anxious  to  express  their  heartfelt  satisfaction 
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m  lOeRig  tbe  chair  oceapied  thifc  day  by  William  Wilberforce,  Esq., 
tiie  refered  ohampknt'  of  iopired  and  outraged  AfHca,  and  they  desne 
to  oier  to  him  the  bribote  of  their  gratef\il  acknowledgmerite  fbi'  his  an^ 
oeasmg  efforts  in  the  yindicadon  amd  relief  of  suffering:  humanity;  and 
to  teatify  their  strong  sense  of  the  many  services  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country  and'  to  the  world  at  large." 

Mr.  Sykes,  Ml  P.  believed  he  had  the  honour  to  boast  of  a  longer 
aequdntMice  with  his  revered  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  than  any  of  th^ 
gentiemen  that  sat  around  hihcK  He  hadderived  much  benefit,  he  did  not 
need  to  assure  them,  fttxn  that  intercourse ;  and  he  esteemed  it  the 
greatbst  of  all  benefits,  that  he  had  learned  from  him  to  detest  slavery. 
H«  therefore  seconded  the  resohition  with  the  utmost  cordiality, — and 
he  took  the  oftportunity  of  testifying  his  complete  approbation  of  the 
course  which  uie  Society  had  this  day  pursued,  and  of  telling  them 
again  firom  that  platform,  that  during  me  remainder  of  his  days  he 
should  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  and  ac- 
eomphsbment  of  the  great  object  of  their  common  solicitude  and 
united  exertioas-^^he  final  exthMStion  of  slavery.    (Cheermg^) 

The  vote  was  carried  by  aodamation,  and 

The  Chairmak  in  acknowledging  it,  said  he  felt  deeplv  grateful  for 
ikie  Idddness  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  not  die  least  gratifying  circum*> 
itaaee  to  hnn  diat  this  vote  had  been  moved  bj  a  gebtlenan  whom  he 
admired  as  a  public  man,  and  seconded  by  one  whom  he  esteemed 
a»  a  private  frwnd.    (QreatapploMe  ) 


II. — CoNCLUDiNo  Remarks. 

Thus  closed  the  busindsa  of  a  meetmg,  distinguished  by  its  number 
and  respectability,  by  the  seal  which  animated  it,  and  by  the  impression 
which  it  has  produced,  not  only  on  those  who  were  present,  but  on  die 
pablio  at  la^.  Already  are  the  good  eSects  of  it  visible  in  the 
iticreasifig  interest  which  the  condition  of  our  enslaved  feUow-subjects^ 
die  negro  bondsnaen  of  our  colonies,  has  excited  throughout  the  land, 
and  in  the  more  strenuous  akid  combined  exertions  which  thai  increased 
interest  is  calling  forth  into  action.  It  has  confirmed  the  Synod  of  the 
Scotch  secession  in  its  determination  previoudy  anndurioed  to  aid  the 
Anti-Slavery  cause,  not  only  by  its  own  prayer  to  Parliament,  but  by 
that  of  its  three  hundred  congregations.  The  Deputies  of  the  three 
denominatioos  of  Protestant  Dinenters  m  London,  representing  the 
dissenting  body  throughout  the  land,  hhve  already  addressed  to  P^Ka- 
ment  dieir  strong  protest  against  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  have 
<;alled  upon  their  numerous  constituents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
umHe  heart  and  hand  in  promoting  its  early  extinction.  The  seal  even 
<lf  those  early  and  tried  and  consistent  friends  of  the  oppressed  African, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  seems  to  bum  with  a  nkore  mtense  flame.  The 
numerous  and  influential  body  of  the  Methodists  have  manifested  a 
stronger  and  deeper  feeling  than  ever  of  the  doty  of  concurrent  and  un^- 
oeasing  exertion  to  remove  tbe  barriera  which  slavery  presents  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  And,  we  feel  assured  by  our  past  experience, 
<jX  the  effective  coH)peration  which  is  to  be  expected  firom  a  grelilnia- 
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jori^y  of  the  mioUieni  and  memben  of  Ibit  GluircJi  jof  fiooAlaad,  as  vdl 
as  of  the  united  Churches  of  Eogland  and  Ireland.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  Catholics  in  both  kingdoms  will  shew  their  gratitude  for 
the  success  of  their  recent  efforts,  in  achieving  their  own  liberation 
from  restraint,  by  aiding  to  break  the  oppressive  yoke  which  weighs 
down  our  negro  fellow-subjects. — ^To  all  these  various  classes  of 
Christians  we  would  earnestly  address  ourselves, — and  not  to  them 
only,  but  to  all  of  every  class  and  par^y,  whether  religious  or  political,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  w^o  feel  any  concern  for  the  honour  of  God>  (or 
any  desire  U>  vindicate  our  national  character  from  infamy  9^  je- 
proach,  or  any  sympajiiy  with  suffering  humanity ; — to  them  we  woul4 
address  our  earnest  entreaties  to  join  cordially,  concurrently,  a^d  p^r» 
severingly,  in  the  promotion  of  Uiis  sacred  qause,  untjl  the  unhapw 
slave  shall  be  relieved  from  his  fetters,  and  Great  Britain  shall  be  osh- 
vered  from  the  gvijt  ^nd  shao^e  of  holding  him  in  bondage. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  respond  to  this  jcall  will  find,  in  the 
speeches  delivered,  apd  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  ineeting,  of  whose 
proceedings  we  have  given  an  account,  ample  information  both  pi  the 
present  state  of  the  slavery  (question,  and  of  the  mean#  by  whiA  it  if 
proposed  U>  influence  Parliament  to  abolish  it.  We,  therefore,  conclude 
with  recommending  the  foregoipg  details  to  their  attentive  perpisal  ai^d 
conscientious  ^consideration ;  and  with  urging  them  to  admilt  of  90 
delay  in  taking  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  in^  efiect  th^ 
various  suggestions  which  they  contain.  The  present  session  of  Par* 
liament  may  cease  before  much  can  be  accomplished.  But  ere  long 
there  will  be  another  session,  if  not,  perhaps  another  parliament.  And 
in  this  last  case  we  trust  that  no  one  who  has  pledged  himself  to  this 
cause  will  employ  his  vote  or  his  influence  without  maturely  consider- 
ing, what  his  dpit^  to  God,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  fellow  men,  no  less 
than  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  requires  at  his  hands. 

A  petition  founded  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  has 
since  been  pr^Mured  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  represents 
Slavery  as  an  evil  which  requires  not  merely  to  be  palliated  or  amended^ 
but  to  be  eradicated ;  not  as  a  practice  capable  of  being  made  tolenMe 
by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to  be  suppressed,  an  outrage  on  onr  pro- 
fessed principles  ^  Christians  to  be  renounced,  and  a  foul  stain  on  our 
national  character  to  be  wholly  and  for  ever  eflhced.  And  it  Phats 
that  Parliaqient  would  no  longer  postpone  to  take  this  momentous  sub- 
ject into  its  early  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  in  order  effectually 
to  relieve  the  country  from  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  such  a  system,  it 
would  proceed  forthwith  to  devise,  and  adopt,  and  enforce  the  best  and 
wisest  n^eans  of  ensuring  its  universal  extinction  throughout  the  British 
Empire ;  and  that,  until  this  most  desirable  consummation  shall  have 
been  attained,  immediate  measures  may  be  taken,  at  least  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  addition  being  made  to 
the  present  number  of  enslaved  British  subjects,  by  fixing  a  day  after 
which  all  children  who  shall  be  bom  within  the  dominions  of  His  Mi^-« 
jesty,  whatever  be  their  class,  condition,  or  complexion,  shall  thencefor« 
ward  be  absolutely  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes /ree. 

A  copy  of  this  petition  with  some  notices  on  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Mauritius  will  appear  in  a  Supplement. 
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III. — Lifvr  OF  THE  Committee  of  the  Avti-Slaveet  SociEtr. 

Vatrom 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
William  Wilberforce,  Esq, 

Vitt  llrf  0ilieiit0« 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, 
The  Most   Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
'  Bristol, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Suffield, 
Lord  Nugent, 

LordCALTHORPE 

Lord  Milton, 

Sir Jas.  Mackin- 
tosh, 
The  Hon.  Geo.  Agar  Ellis,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Babington,  Esq. 
Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P. 
James  Browne,  Esq.  M.  P, 
Thos.  Fowel  Buxton,  Esq.  M. P. 


Thomas  Clarkson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Denmak,  Esq. 
Henry  Drummond,  Esq. 
William  Evans,  Esq. 
Dr.  Lushington,M.  r. 
W.  T.  Money,  Esq. 
Richard  Phillips,  Esq. 
T.  Spring  Rice,  Esq.  M.  P. 
C.  E.  RuMBOLD,  Esq.  M.  P. 
William  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. 
James  Stephen,  Esq. 
Daniel  Sykes,  Esq.  M.  P. 
S.  C.  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.  P. 
W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.  M.  P. 


Crra^urer* 

Samuel  Hoare,  Esq. 


Committer* 


A.  R.  Barclay,  Esq. 
Richard  Barrett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Beldam,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Bunting, 
Edward  Carrol,  Esq. 
Joseph  Dimsdale,  Esq, 
Charles  Elliott,  Esq. 
William  Empson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Fisher,  Esq. 
Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
Edward  Forster,  Esq. 
JosiAH  Forster,  Esq. 
Robert  Forster,  Esq. 
W.  A.  Garratt,  Esq. 
Samuel  Gurney,  Esq. 
W.  S.  Hathaway,  Esq. 
Rev.  Joseph  Ivimey, 


Z.  Macaulay,  Esq. 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  Esq.  M.  P. 
William  Malton,  Esq. 
Richard  Matthews,  Esq. 
Hon.  and  Rev^  B.  Noel, 
Henry  Pownall,  Esq. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Preston, 
W.  F,  Reynolds,  Esq. 
George  Stack y,  Esq. 
Thomas  St  urge,  Esq. 
Samuel  Tuorowgood,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, 
Rev.  R.  Watson, 
Henry  Waymouth,  Esq. 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson, 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq. 
Joshua  Wilson,  Esq. 


William  Allen,  Esq.  ,       James  Cropper,  Esq. 

Robert  Benson,  Esq.  *        Henry  Newman,  Esq. 

'  Tendon  :-B«fater  »Dd  Tboros,  Printer^  14,  Bartholonicw>Clo»e. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY  MONTHLY  REPORTER, 

No.  61,  FOR  JUNE  1880. 


I.  PETITION   OF  THE  COMMITTEE    OF  THE  ANTI^LAVERY 

SOCIETY  TO  PARLIAMENT. 
II.  THE  CASE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIA  PLANTERS,  OR  PAUPE- 
RISM  ON  A  GREAT  SCALE, 
in.  THE  WEST  INDIA  REPORTER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  EXPENDITURE 

OF  SIERRA  LEONE. 
lY.  Dr.  WALSH'S  VIEW  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  BRAZILS. 
I.  The  Ne6ro  Raob  Enslaved  and  Free. 
8.  Instamob  or  Savaoe  Cruelty. 
8.  Slave  Market. 
4.  Cruel  and  Unjust  Treatment  or  the  aboriginal  Indians. 


I.  Petition  of  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slatert  Society, 
TO  THE  House  of  Gommovs. 

Humbly  sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  remind  your  honourable  house, 
that  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1823,  your  honourable  house,  by  its 
unanimous  resolutions,  recognised  the  evU  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of 
providing  for  its  ultimate  extinction ;  and  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
then  undertook  to  carry  those  resolutions  into  effect 

That  though  seven  years  have  since  elapsed,  during  which  the  Co* 
lonial  Assemblies  have  persisted  in  either  evading,  or  refusing  to  com- 

ej  with,  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  and  the  recommen<ktions  of 
IS  Majesty's  Government,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  British 
nation ;  yet  hitherto  no  adequate  means  of  giving  them  effect  have 
been  adopted  by  your  honourable  house. 

That  your  petitioners  regret  to  find  that,  even  in  the  colonies  subject 
to  the  legislation  of  the  Crown,  the  Orders  in  council,  including  the 
revised  and  consolidated  order  of  the  2d  of  February  last,  though  con- 
taining some  important  and  salutary  enactments,  fall,  nevertheless,  far 
short  of  those  official  and  parliamentary  pledges  of  1823  which  they 
professed  to  fulfil,  and  have  provided  no  sufficient  means  either  for  the 
final  extinction  of  slavery,  or  for  its  effectual  mitigation. 
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That  while  these  pledges  have  thus  remained  for  seven  years  unfair 
filled,  the  committee  of  Uie  West  India  planters  and  merchants  in  this 
country,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  had  fully  assented 
to  their  propriety,  have  recently  withdrawn  their  concurrence,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  local 
legislatures  in  the  course  which  they  have  pursued,  and  which  has  been, 
in  iact,  a  r^ection  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Crown,  and  of 
that  measure  especially  which  proposed  to  facilitate  the  manumnsion 
of  the  slave. 

That  this  conduct  of  the  West  India  committee  may  be  considered  as 
a  plain  avowal,  notwithstanding  their  previous  professed  adhesion  to  the 
resolutions  of  1823,  that  it  is  their  fixed  purpose  and  intention  that 
slavery  shall  be  perpetual ;  and  it  is  manifestly  calculated  to  confirm 
the  Colonial  Assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and  to  render  any  effective 
reform,  by  their  means,  still  more  hopeless  than  your  petltioaers  have 
always  deemed  it  to  be. 

That  under  these  ckcumstances  of  disappoiotinent,  and  ufterlv  de- 
spairing of  any  aid  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery  from  the  colonial 
legislatares  or  from  the  holders  of  slaves  generally,  your  petitioners 
feel  themselves  compelled  again  to  press  on  the  attention  of  your  ho- 
nourable hoase  the  recognised  and  admitted  evils  of  that  system  i-^ 
its  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  impdicy ;  its  hostility  to  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution ;  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  to  declare  their  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  only  bv  the  direct  legislation  of  Parliament  that  a  remedy  can  be 
applied  to  these  evils,  and  their  unalterable  determination  (which  they 
believe  to  be  that  also  of  the  public  at  large)  to  leave  no  lawful  means 
mmttempted  for  effecting,  by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  at  the  ear- 
liest |)ossible  period,  tlM  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
dominions  of  His  Majesty. 

That  contemplating  slavery  in  this  light,  your  petitioners  cannot 
withhold  the  strong  expression  of  their  concern  and  regret,  that  a  system 
so  productive  of  misery  and  crime  should  not  only  l^  tolerated  by  this 
Christian  nation,  but  should  be  directly  upheld  by  its  naval  and  military 
force  at  a  frightM  cost  of  European  life,  and  should  also,  by  means  of 
the  bounties  and  protection  mnted  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour  in 
our  colonies,  be  even  favoured  and  enoouraged,  to  the  injury  and  disad- 
vantage of  the  produce  of  firee  labour  in  tM  other  tropical  possessions 
of  the  Crown. 

That  such  a  policy  as  this,  while  it  is  most  unjust  towards  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  most  injurious  to  llie  general  commercial 
interests  of  the  empire,  tends  4trectiy  to  aggravate  the  suflbrings  and 
)>rolong  the  bondage  of  unoffending  Britirii  subjects,  and  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  guilt  and  shame  of  abetting  and  maintaining,  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  a  system  which  it  has  recog- 
nised and  denounced  as  inhuman,  immoral,  mkI  unjust 

That  the  cruel  and  afflicting  circumstances  which  have  marked  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  colonial  slave  have  long  cUoased 
the  commiseration  of  every  benevolent  mind,  but  have  been  forced  od 
the  attention  of  your  petitioners  at  this  time  hf  recent  occurrences,  and 
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t«p«c4Uy  by  At  bits  intolaraiit  aoU  of  the  l^gitUturt  of  Jawaioa,  vni 
by  tbe  perMcutioM  wbicb  Cbristiaii  miiaioMnttr  mm)  tbeir  ntgvQ  coii- 
▼•rU  bare  bad  to  eadture,  and  are  atili  endurinc  ia  that  island ;  and  to 
these  tbey  respeotfully  b^  to  divect  tbe  coosiduratioo  of  your  boooM?** 
able  bouse. 

That  U  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  petitioners  again  to  enter  into  any 
qiecifioation  of  tbe  various  and  unnumbered  evils,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  of  tbe  pveseut  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain.  Tbey  ace 
already  too  well  known  to  require  it.  But  your  petitioners  cannot  for* 
bear  from  bringing  before  tbe  view  of  your  honourable  house,  as  oae  of 
its  most  opprobrious  features,  the  circumstance  that  under  tbe  allegianoe 
of  a  British  Monarch,  and  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  a  British 
Parliament,  thousands  of  children  are  annually  borp  to  no  inheritanpe 
but  that  of  a  hopeless  and  interminable  bondage. 

That  the  exp^ence  of  the  last  seven  years  has  brought  the  natme 
and  baneful  effects  of  slavery  more  fully  under  tbe  cognizance  of  Par* 
liament  and  the  public ;  and  that  contemplating  in  this  view  tbe  evi- 
dence now  lying  on  tbe  table  of  your  honourable  bouse ; — the  enomi-* 
ties  which  are  there  officially  brought  to  light ;  the  statistical  informa- 
tion which  has  there  been  officially  furnished ;  and  above  all,  the  very 
measums  of  pretended  and  delusive  reforms  which  have  been  framed, 
during  that  period,  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  well  as  those  tbey 
have  refused  to  adopt ;  your  petitioners  are  driven  to  this  conclusion, 
that  slavery  is  an  evil  wbicb  requires  not  merely  to  be  palliated  or 
amended,  but  which  it  is  an  imperative  duty  wholly  to  eradicate  ;^*that 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  practice  capable  of  being  rendered 
tolerable  by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to  be  suppressed,  an  outrage  on 
our  professed  principles  as  Christians  to  be  renounced,  and  a  foul  stain 
on  tne  national  character  to  be  wholly  and  for  ever  efihced. 

That  your  petitioners,  indeed,  must  confess  that  they  can  discover  no 
essential  diiCerence,  in  point  of  principle,  between  tbe  colonial  slavery 
which  we  are  reluctuidy  made  to  uphold  and  even  to  foster  and 
encourage,  and  the  African  slave  trade  which  we  have  stamped  with  the 
merited  characten  of  felony  and  piracy,  and  which  we  visit  with  the 
penalty  justly  due  to  those  atrocious  crimes,  and  which  even  tbe  advo- 
cates  of  slavery  now  admit  to  be  fully  entitled  to  tbe  reprobation  which 
has  been  affixed  to  it 

That,  in  this  view,  it  is  most  important  that  your  honourable  house 
should  be  reminded,  that  before  the  slave  trade  bad  received  its  final 
condemnation,  it  was  strenuouslv  defended  by  the  same  advocates  who 
sow  defSsnd  colonial  slavery ;  and  your  petitioners  venture  to  assert,  that, 
with  slight  variations,  the  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  the  slave  trade,  ana  the  whole  character  of  the  resistance  made  to 
theabolitionof  that  foul  and  musderous  traffic,  were  grounded  on  the  very 
same  principles,  supported  by  the  very  same  arguments,  and  conducted 
in  the  very  same  spirit,  as  have  marked  the  recent  efforts  of  the  same 
parties,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  impede  the  progress  of  colonial 
reform,  and  to  frustrate  the  solemn  resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  country  at  large  on  that  subject 

That  your  petitioners  are  further  convinced,  that  tbe  laudable  efforts 
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of  Cheat  Britain  to  induce  other  nations  to  abandon  the  slare  trade  have 
hitherto  foiled  of  dieir  effect,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  we 
ourselves,  for  our  own  profit,  retain  the  unfortunate  victims  of  our 
former  crimes,  and  their  innocent  ofispring,  in  a  state  of  cruel,  hope- 
less, and  uncompensated  bondage. 

That  under  the  painful  impression  of  these  sentiments,  sentiments 
which  have  recently  obtained  the  unanimous  approbation  of  a  very  large 
and  highly  respectable  meeting  in  this  city,  and  in  which  your  petitioners 
confidently  anticipate  the  universal  concurrence  of  all  classes  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  who  do  not  participate  in  the  administration  or  in 
the  gains  of  slavery;  your  petitioners  feel  it  to  be  their  imperative  obliga- 
tion again  to  approach  your  honourable  house  with  their  most  urgent 
entreaties,  that  you  would  no  longer  postpone  to  take  this  momentous 
subject  into  your  early  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  in  order 
effectually  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  such  a 
system,  you  would  proceed  forthwith  to  devise,  and  adopt,  and  enforce 
the  best  and  wisest  means  of  ensuring  its  universal  extinction  through- 
out the  British  Empire ;  and  that,  until  this  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion shall  have  been  attained,  immediate  measures  may  be  taken,  at 
least  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  addi- 
tion being  made  to  the  present  number  of  enslaved  British  subjects,  by 
fixing  a  day  after  which  all  children  who  shall  be  bom  within  the  do- 
minions of  His  Majesty,  whatever  be  their  class,  condition,  or  com- 
plexion, shall  thenceforward  be  absolutely  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses free. 

II. — The  Case  of  the  West  India  Plantebs  ;  oe,  Pauperism  on 
A  GREAT  Scale. 

We  hear  much  at  the  present  moment  of  the  sufferings  of  the  West 
India  Planters,  and  an  application  is  about  to  be  made  to  Parliament 
for  their  relief.  Before  the  application  is  g^ranted,  it  seems  expedient  to 
consider  its  nature.  It  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  bolster  up,  by  national 
aid,  a  losing  speculation,  which  cannot  possibly  be  supported,  and 
which,  from  its  unjust  and  impolitic  nature,  has  been,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  be,  a  source  of  loss  and  disaster  to  the  nation,  and  to  all 
concerned  in  it. 

To  prove  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  past 
history  of  West  India  plantership.  Mr.  Long,  the  historian  of  Jamaica, 
has  fully  established  the  fact,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1750,  the 
Planters  of  that  Island  were  labouring  under  severe  distress.  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  referring  to  the  period  which 
closed  in  the  year  1792,  when  his  work  first  appeared,  asserts,  (m  his  2nd 
vol.  book  vi.  chap.  i.  5th  ed.  p.  587,)  that  though  **  many  have  compe- 
tencies which  enable  them  to  live  well  with  economy  in  this  country,  yet 
the  great  mass  of  Planters  are  men  of  oppressed  fortunes,  consigned 
by  debt  to  unremitting  drudgery  in  the  Colonies,  with  a  hope,  which 
eternally  mocks  their  grasp,  of  happier  days,  and  a  release  from  their 
embarrassments.** 

But  we  have  still  more  decisive  authority  than  that  even  of  Bryan 
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Edwardf  for  die  prevalence  of  great  distress  at  thit  period,  and  durmg 
the  twenty  preceding  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1772  to  1792. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1792,  a  Report  was  prepared  on  the 
Sugar  Trad^  of  Jamaica,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  con- 
firmed and  printed  by  its  order,  which  contains  the  following  passage. 

*'  In  the  course  of  twenty  years^  177  estates  in  Jamaica  have  been 
4oldfor  the  payment  of  debts;  55  estates  have  been  throum  up;  and 
92  are  still  in  the  hands  of  creditors  ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  return 
made  by  the  provost  marshal,  that  80,121  executions,  amounting  to 
£22,563,786  sterling,  have  been  lodged  in  his  office  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years.** 

A  ^leam  of  prosperity  appears  to  have  followed  the  revolution  of  St. 
Domingo ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  sky  was  again  overcast,  and  in  a 
Report  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  of  23d  Nov.  1804,  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  25th  Feb.  1805,  we  have  the  following 
statement. 

''  Every  British  merchant  holding  securities  on  real  estates,  is 
filing  bills  in  Chancery  to  foreclose,  although  when  he  has  obtained 
his  decree  he  hesitates  to  enforce  it,  because  he  mtist  himself  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  plantation,  of  which  from  fatal  experience  he 
knows  the  consequence.  No  one  will  advance  money  to  relieve  those 
whose  debts  approach  half  the  value  of  their  property,  nor  even  lend  a 
moderate  sum  without  a  judgment  in  ejectment  and  release  of  errors, 
that  at  a  momenfs  notice  he  may  take  out  a  writ  of  possession,  and 
enter  on  the  plantation  of  his  unfortunate  debtor.  Sheriffs'  officers 
and  collectors  of  taxes  are  every  where  offering  for  sale  the  property 
of  individtuils  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  now  must  view  their 
effects  purchased  for  half  their  real  value,  and  at  less  than  half  the 
original  cost.  Far  from  having  the  reversion  expected,  the  creditor  is 
often  not  satisfied.  All  kind  of  credit  is  at  an  end.  If  litigation  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  has  diminished,  it  is  not  from  increased 
ability  to  perform  contracts,  but  from  confidence  having  ceased,  and 
no  man  parting  with  property  but  for  an  immediate  payment  of  the 
consideration.  A  faithful  detail  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
frightful  caricature.** 

In  1807,  the  consideration  of  the  commercial  state  of  the  West  Indies 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Report 
of  that  Committee  was  printed,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  the  24th 
July,  1807,  and  is  numbered  65  {  and  it  may  be  referred  to  with  great 
advantage,  as  exhibiting  the  generally  ruinous  nature  of  sugar^planting 
speculations  in  our  slave  colonies,  and  the  desperate  and  costly  expe< 
dients  which  the  planters  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding  for  their  relief. 
At  that  time,  as  now,  the  West  Indies  were  exhibited  as  liable,  without 
speedy  aid,  to  inevitable  ruin,  and  to  the  total  loss  of  their  vast  capital. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  subject  was  pressed  again  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  a  volummous  Report  was  printed, 
by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  13th  April,  1808,  No. 
178,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  sugar  should  be  substituted  for 
grain  in  our  distilleries.  To  this  Report  a  detailed  statement  is 
appended  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated  13th  Nov.  1807,  in 
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which  they  state,  that,  witbia  dM^  last  fif9  or  six  years,  $^.  sstaAsa  had 
been  abasdoped,  32  sold  ttoder  decrees  of  Cbaooary,  Hi  more  respect-^ 
iD%  which  suits  in  Chaacery  were  depending,  and  many  more  for  which 
bills  were  preparing: — '*  from  these  fiMsts,"  they  say,  '^  the  House  will 
be  able  to  judge  to  what  an  alarmmff  extent  the  ckatresees  of  the  Sugar 
Planters  have  already  reached^  and  with  what  accelerated  rapidiiy 
they  are  now  increasing ;  f9r  the  sugar  est€Ues  lately  hnmght  to  saief 
and  now  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  Island  and  m  Enghmdf 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  (f  the  whole  number  ef  the  Colony. 

**  Your  Committee  have  to  lament  that  ruin  has  already  taken  pheef 
and  they  must^  under  a  continuance  of  the  present  circumstances^  ani^ 
dpate  very  shortly  the  bankruptcy  of  a  much  larger  part  of  the  oom- 
munity,  and^  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearSf  qfthe  whole  class  i^  Sugar 
Planters,  excepting  perhaps  a  very  few  in  peculiar  circum^ances,** 

And  the  remedy  which  the  Jamaica  Assembly  modestly  reoommeaded, 
was  to  adopt  means  to  raise  the  price  of  their  sugars  in  England  to  from 
60s.  to  70s.  a  cwt.  exclusive  of  duty,  as  alone  adequate  to  ^ord  a  liTing 
profit  to  the  planter;  and  to  this  end  they  further  recommend  the  satv 
stitution  of  their  sugar  for  British  grain  m  the  distilleries. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1812,  bv  an  order  of  the  House  of  CommoM^ 
a  **  representation  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  the  King  ^  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  printed.  It  is  numbered  279.  In  this  representation  simi* 
lar  complaints  to  those  already  specified  were  renewed.  They  there  speak 
of  their  ruin  as  complete,—'*  For  two  years  has  this  most  calamttoas 
state  been  endured;  the  crops  of  1809  and  1810  are  in  a  state  worse 
than  useless  ;***a  third  draws  towards  its  close  with  no  appearance  of 
amendment  or  alteration.  The  crop  is  gathering  in''  (thev  are  speakmg 
here  of  oo&e),  *^  but  its  eauberanoe  excites  no  sensation  of  pleasare^**  U 
the  slaves  of  the  coffee  plantations  are  offered  for  sale,  who,  they  ask 
*'  can  buy  them  ? — The  proprietors  qf  the  old  sugar  estates  are  tkemir 
selves  sinking  under  accwnulated  burdens."  **  If  ever  there  was  a 
cau  demanding  the  active  and  im$nediate  interference  of  a  paternal 
government,  to  relieve  the  burdens  and  alleviate  the  calamities  qf  a 
most  valuable  and  ueeful  class  of  subjects"  **  it  is  that  of  the  Cottee 
Planters  of  Jamaica.'* 

The  remedy  the  Assembly  proposed  was  a  high  protecting  daty,  or 
aven  a  prohibition  of  other  coffee. — But  they  prooeed — 

**  The  distresses  of  our  constituents  are  not  confined  to  the  Cofiee 
Planters.  The  growers  of  cotton,  pimento,  and  the  minor  staples,  ane 
also  suffering  severely  from  their  depreciation.  The  Sugar  Plantere, 
however,  call  more  especially  for  protection  and  interpoeition,^  **  The 
ruin  of  the  original  possessors  has  been  gradually  completed.  Estate 
after  estate  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  mortgagees  and  creditors 
absent  from  the  island,  until  there  are  large  districts f  whole  pctrishee, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  single  proprietor  of  a  sugar  plantation  resident.** 
**  The  distress,"  they  add,  '*  cannot  be  well  aggravated,"  and  the  moat 
moderate  recompence  which  can  save  the  sugar  grower  from  ruin,  is  said 
to  be  50s.  acwt.  exclusive  of  duty ;  for  <<  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  and 
cannot  be  denied,  that  a  crisis  has  at  last  arrived,  when  nothing  but  the 
immediate  and  powerful  interposition  of  Aie  supreme  authority  of  the 
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I  can  pfeviol  our  utter  dastnictioo.  Exactkms,  debatemtn^  and 
MinitioDi  h«ve  been  long  and  patiently  endvred  bv  the  proprieton«  A 
large  proportioa  of  them  now  see  approaching  the  lowest  state  of  human 
ausery,  alMolute  want  to  their  famuieti  and  the  horron  of  a  gaol  for 
themselves!'' 

The  genend  effect  of  these  statements^  strong  as  they  are,  seems  to 
have  bf«n  borne  oat,  m  some  measure,  bj  a  speech  of  Mr.  Manyat,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  in  a  debate  on  the  East  India  sugar 
duties*  He  is  stated  to  have  thai  affirmed,  **  That  there  were  compa- 
ratively few  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  that  had  not,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  sold  or  given  up  to  creditors." 

And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  more,  during  which 
the  West  Indies  have  been  drawing  immense  sums  from  the  peseta  of 
the  public  for  bounties  and  protections,  and  have  had  freedom  too  given 
to  their  commerce,  what  is  the  language  they  are  this  very  moment  ad- 
dcessing  to  Parliament  and  the  nation  ?  It  is  this, — **  The  alarming 
^md  unprecedetUed  state  of  dietreu  ta  which  the  whole  British  West 
India  interest  is  at  this  time  involved^  the  petitioners  say,  justifies  them 
in  imploring  Parliament  *'  to  adopt  prompt  and  effectual  measures  of 
raMe^  tn  order  to  preserve  thmn  from  inevitable  rvinT  And  not  satisfied 
with  the  protection  they  already  enjoy,  and  a  bounty  of  about  Ss*  3d.  a 
cwt  they  anun  revert  to  the  necessity  of  securing  a  remunerating  price 
for  sugar  of  10s*  to  80s.  a  cwt.  (see  the  Bristol  petition);  and  they  call 
also  for  additioaal  protection  for  their  rum. 

What  a  picture  have  we  here  of  frightful  pauperism !  A  body  of  not 
^uite  12,000  sugar  planters  have  already  obtained  of  the  country  by 
bounties  alone  upwards  of  a  millioa  of  money  annually  in  the  enhanced 
value  of  their  sugars,  being  an  average  of  near  000/.  a  year  to  each 
of  them.  And  not  content  with  this  payment,  exacted  by  their  da- 
■sofous  importunKy,  they  now  come  to  us  for  more. — We  term  it  a 
system  of  pauperism,  and  with  reason,  for  it  has  all  the  worst  charac- 
teristics of  a  oompalsory  poor's  rate.  It  therefore  may  be  expected 
to  produce  all  the  injurious  effects  on  the  recipients  which,  when  we 
look  around  us,  we  see  to  flow  from  ill  administered  parochial  relief  in 
this  country.  It  is,  in  short,  a  system  of  pauperism  on  a  large  scale, 
attended  with  all  the  evils  of  paoperisra.  Those  evils  have  been  stated  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  paupers, 
a  want  of  exertion  and  self-dependence,  recklessness  of  the  future, 
improvklence,  waste,  profligacy,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  as  it  reacts  the  public, 
unceasing  and  insatiable  demands  for  farther  aid ;  instead  of  looking 
for  help  to  their  own  industry  and  economy,  and  to  a  reformation  in 
their  plans  of  life,  they  throw  themselves  on  the  eleemosynary  bounty 
of  the  public. — ^Those  who  read  above  what  has  been  the  state  of  West 
Indian  interests,  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  notwithstanding 
an  the  impolitic  and  cosdy  boons  accorded  to  them,  will  easily  see  how 
aptly,  and  in  how  many  points  the  parallel  applies.  And  perhaps,  of  all 
the  misfortunes  which  nave  attended  West  India  speculators^  none 
have  been  more  fetal  to  their  prosperity,  and  more  pregnant  with  evil, 
oven  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  than  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  clamorous  importunity  for  public  aid.    They  have  overkxAed,  like 
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the  sturdy  beggar/  the  means  of  relief  Within  their  own  |X>wer,  in  drdev 
to  draw  an  easy,  though  unsatisfactory  and  precarious  pcoYision^  fron^ 
the  weakness  and  credulity  of  others. 

But  for  this,  would  it  have  been  possible  that  the  West  Indies  should 
hare  continued  in  that  low  and  wretched  state  of  improrement  which 
they  now  exhibit; — that  the  miserable  hoe,  raised  by  the  feeble  hands 
of  men  and  women,  driven  forward  by  the  cart-whip,  should  still  be  their 
only  instrument  in  turning  up  the  soil,  to  the  neglect  of  cattle  and  ma* 
chinery ; — that  all  modern  improvements  b  husbandry  should  be  almost 
unknown ; — ^that  one  unvarymg  course  of  exhausting  crops  should  be 
pursued  without  change  pr  relief; — and  that  in  a  climate  congenial  to 
them  the  population  should  continue  progressively  and  rapidly  to  de- 
crease ?  These  and  many  other  points  that  might  be  mentioned  are 
fatal  anomalies,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  withering  in- 
fluence of  Slavery,  and  of  the  ractitious  aid  by  which  it  is  upheld  in  all 
its  unmitigated  malignity.  How  different  would  have  been  the  state  of 
things  in  our  Colonies,  bad  a  different  course  been  pursued !  How  dif* 
ferent  would  soon  be  their  state,  and  this  is  now  a  fieur  more  important 
consideration,  if  they  were  driven  to  depend  on  their  own  resources, 
and  if  diey  were  released  from  the  injurious  efiects  of  that  painpering^ 
and  protecting  system  which  has  hitherto  *kept  them  from  all  raective 
efforts  of  improvement  I 

If  there  be  truth  in  history,  or  any  certainty  in  political  science,  the 
downfall  of  the  present  system,  and  of  the  restrictive  laws  which  main- 
tain it,  would  prove  beneficial  to  none  more  than  to  the  Colonists  them- 
selves;— but  upon  that  point  we  cannot  now  enter,  and  will  only  add,  that 
it  is  vain  to  expect,  that,  while  the  West  Indies  maintain  their  monopoW, 
and  are  thus  protected  against  the  competition  of  free  labour,  a  Mupe 
effectual  step  will  be  taken  in  the  career  of  reformation. 

But  it  is  not  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters,  as  arising  firom 
the  impolitic  system  we  have  been  pursuing,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  de- 

{>lored,  but  the  aggravated  sufferings  which  it  entails  on  the  slave  popu- 
ation.  For  it  admits  of  demonstration  that,  independently  of  the  otner 
unnumbered  evils  of  slavery,  sugar  planting,  as  eonducted  ia  the  West 
Indies,  is  decidedly  unfriendly  to  human  life ;  and  that  its  destructive 
influence  is  aggravated  by  the  very  circumstances  which  swell  the  gains 
of  the  planter,  namely,   the  fertility  of  the  soil,  t»d  the  protection 

*  The  resemblance,  though  safliciently  apposite  in  some  points  of  view,  fails- 
in  others.  The  mendicancy  of  the  West  Indians  aims  at  more  costly  objects, 
and  their  ambition  takes  a  higher  flight  than  that  of  the  inmates  of  Kent  Street 
and  St.  Giles's.  Theu  are  content  with  the  means  of  occasional  carousals,. 
whUe  the  West  Indians  have  their  more  costly  banquets  at  the  Albion. — But 
the  latter  aspire  to  still  more  expensiTe  Indulsrencies.  Their  gay  mansions  and 
splendid  equipages,  their  rich  viands  and  their  costly  vrines,  by  which  ipany  a 
finvoarable  vote  is  gained  to  their  interests,  must  be  maintained.  They  must  be 
enabled  also  to  purchase  seats  in  parliament  for  themselres,  and  thus  to  control 
the  Government  in  the  distribution  of  its  favours,  and  the  course  of  its  policy. 
And  to  all  these  objects  it  is  their  design,  at  the  present  moment,  to  make  the 
country.  If  they  can,  contribute  still  more  largely.  But  this  design,  it  is  to  b» 
hoped  that  the  good  sense,  not  to  say  the  moral  feeling  of  the  ooantry,  will 
completely  frustrate. 
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aflforded  to  his  prodnce  by  bounties  and  protections.  It  is  not  merely 
that  these  advantages  enable  him  to  Hve  at  a  distance  from  his  slaves, 
HFho  are  thus  left  to  the  care  of  mere  hirelings ;  but  that  they  form  a 
strong  temptation  to  an  increased  exaction  of  slave  labour.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  where  the  lands  are  most  productive,  yielding  the 
largest  return  for  die  labour  of  each  slave,  and  a  proportionately  larger 
share  of  whatever  gain  arises  from  protection  and  bounty,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  is  the  highest.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  advantages 
of  the  planter,  and  the  mortality  of  the  slave,  bear  such  a  uniform 
relation  to  each  other,  as  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  exact  cal- 
culation. The  general  tendency  of  things,  however,  is  not  the  less 
apparent.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  supplies  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  argument,  on  which  too  many  repose  as  a  justification  of  their 
supineness  in  this  cause,  namely,  that  it  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  master  to  treat  his  slaves  well,  that  no  foreign  interference  is  re- 
quired to  that  end;  for  it  shews  that  various  adventitious  circum- 
stances may  concur,  as  unhappily  they  do  concur  in  the  case  of  our 
sugar  colonies,  to  bring  the  profit  of  the  master  and  the  well-being  of 
the  slave  into  direct  and  immediate  competition. 

And  it  further  appears,  that  while  the  mortality  of  the  slaves  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  consequent 
high  profits  of  the  master,  the  distress  of  the  planter  seems  also  to  run 
parallel  with  those  apparently  favourable  circumstances  in  his  lot.  The 
proportion  of  slaves,  sold  in  execution,  is  greatest  in  those  colonies 
where  the  quantity  of  produce  they  rear  by  the  acre  is  proportionably 
the  largest.  The  number  of  slaves  sold  in  execution  in  Demerara  and 
Trinidful,  for  example,  where  the  soil  is  the  richest  and  the  planter's 
eains  the  greatest,  is  more  than  double,  when  compared  with  its  popu- 
lation, what  it  is  in  the  less  fertile  colonies.  This  may  only  prove,  per- 
haps, that  the  more  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  West  Indian  lottery, 
are  incited,  like  all  other  gamblers,  by  their  very  success,  to  indulge  m 
habits  of  greater  profusion,  and  to  become  more  careless  and  improvi- 
dent m  the  management  of  their  affairs.  But  even  if  this  should  be  the 
real  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  does  it  not  still  shew  that  the  natural 
course  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  is  framed  with  a  singular 
aptitude  to  disappoint  the  designs  of  those,  whose  object  it  is  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  rigorous  exaction  of  the  uncompensated  labour  of 
their  fellow-creatures  ? 


III.  The  West  India  Reporter's  View  op  the    Expenditure 
OF  Sierra  Leone. 

In  our  59th  Number  we  adverted  to  an  Article  in  No.  XXVIII.  of  the  West 
India  Reporter,  on  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  the  cost  of  that  estahlishroent  was 
given.  The  cost  of  Sierra  Leone,  says  the  Editor,  had  been  from  1807  to  1824, 
^closive,  as  follows : — 

Payments  to  the  Company  previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  settle- 
ment 

Army    » 


Navy 
Ordnance 
Civil  Establishment 


2  t 
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£117,700 

781,781 

70,702 

188,176 

218,419 
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PnbUcBiiildiDgs    . 
Captured  liberated  Africans 
Other  charges  not  included 


Same  expense  in  1825 
Ditto    .     .    .       1826 

f  1827 
Averaged  .    .  <  1828 

(.1829 


289,121 
333,028 
240,124 

£2,238,351 
179,813 
162,367 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 


£3,060,631 

Iliis  amount  we  are  told  was  '*  taken  from  an  unpublished  official  account, 
made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1826." 

We  yentured  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  called  for  this 
alleged  unpublished  official  document. 

In  a  succeeding  West  India  Reporter,  No.  XXX.  ▼ehement  indignation  is 
expressed  at  our  incredulity,  and  reference  is  made  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  a 
paper  which,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  1827,  and 
bears  the  number  176 ;  and  then  follows  the  usual  portion  of  inrectiTe  for 
haying  dared  to  express  any  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Still,  as  the  editors  priK 
dently  abstained  from  producing  the  document  itself,  which  by  a  bare  in- 
spection, might  have  settled  the  question,  and  they  chose  rather  to  show  their 
sidll  in  vituperatiTes ;  our  doubt  was  not  removed.  It  is  now,  howeyer,  com- 
pletely obviated,  for  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  document  which 
the  West  India  Reporter  affected  to  quote,  and  we  now  lay  it  before  our 
readers. 

The  paper  bears  this  general  title,  '^  An  account  shewing  the  amount 
expended  by  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  the  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  to  the  latest  period  for  which  the  account  can  be  made  up ;  also 
shewing  the  expenditure  in  each  of  the  years  1825  and  1826,  being  the  two  last 
years  for  which  the  accounts  are  completed. 

It  then  proceeds  thus, 


Heads  of  Ezpendttnre. 

Total  AmottDt. 

Amount  expended  in  tfae  yean 

Expense  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Le- 
one, and  other  Settlements  on  the  West 
Coast  qf  Africa,  viz. 

1.  Payment  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 

pany on,  and  previous    to    the 
transfer  of  the  Settlement  to  Go- 
vernment      

2.  Expended  on  account  of  the  Army 

3 Navy 

4 Ordnance 

5 CivU  EsUbUshment      .    . 

6 Public  Buildings      .     .     . 

7 Captured     and    liberated 

Africans 

8 Other  charges  not  included 

in  the  above  i^ems    •    . 

£. 

117,000 
781,781 
70,702 
188,176 
218/119 
289,121 

333,028 

240,124 

1825. 
£. 

110,407 

12,312 

6,444 

17,216 

10,027 

18,572 

4,835 

1826. 
£. 

79,870 

6,499 

30,896 

13,688 

6,766 

18,013 

6,635 

Total  Expense  of  Sierra  Leone,  &c. 

£2,238,351 

179,813 

162,367 

The  first  mistatement  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  Reporter  which  we  shall 
notice,  is  his  asserting,  that  the  sum  of  £2,238,351  exhibito  the  expenditure 
only  to  the  end  of  1824 ;  whereas,  it  is  the  amount  "  to  the  latest  period  for 
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which  the  account  can  be  made  np/'  and  this  was  not  1894,  bat  1896.  It  is 
trae  that  the  expenditure  in  the  years  1895  and  1896  is  separately  particularked 
— ^but  it  is  obviously  included  in  the  total  sums  given  in  the  first  column.  The 
paper  specifies,  indeed,  the  particulars  of  the  expense  of  each  of  the  two  years 
1825  and  1826,  but  then  it  had  previously  given  the  whole  expense  (in- 
cluding these  two  years)  to  the  latest  period  to  which  the  aecount  eon  U  made  up  ; 
and  which  was  not  the  end  of  1824,  but  the  end  of  1826.  Here,  then,  we  have 
at  once  a  deduction  of  £342,180  to  be  made  from  the  amount  as  stated  by  the 
West  India  Reporter. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  consists  in  the  suppression  of  that 
part  of  the  title  of  the  account  which  expressly  includes  the  expense,  not  only 
"  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,"  but  of  "  other  settlements  on  the  West  coast 
of  Africa.'*  Now  the  other  settlements  on  the  coast  are  those  in  the  Gambia, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  at  Femandipo.  What  part  of  the  military,  naval  and 
ordnance  expenses ;  and  of  the  cost  of  public  buildings  and  fortifications,  and 
of  the  other  charges  not  included  in  these  items,  is  applicable  to  these  settle- 
ments we  are  not  told,  and  it  were  vain  to  conjecture ;  but  certainly  a  very  large 
part  of  this  largest  item,  (vix.  £781,781  for  the  army)  must  have  arisen  from  £e 
war  on  the  Gold  Coast  with  which  Sierra  Leone  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The  West  India  Reporter,  however,  places  the  whole  to  the  debit  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

But  besides  this,  a  great  part  of  the  heavy  item  of  military  expense,  he  must, 
or  might  have  known,  was  actually  incurred,  not  for  Sierra  Leone,  or  for  any 
part  of  Africa,  but  for  the  West  Indies.  The  recruiting  depot,  for  example, 
had  been  maintained  at  Sierra  Leone  for  manv  years,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies  with  recruits.  And  a  further 
very  heavy  portion  of  the  military  expenditure  was  caused  by  the  disbanding, 
and  pensioning,  and  locating  at  Sierra  Leone  of  those  very  black  regiments 
which  were  raised  at  great  cost  for  the  service  of  the  West  Indies,  but  wtdoh  the 
West  Indians,  urged  by  their  fears,  insisted  on  being  removed  from  among  them, 
white  troops  being  substituted  at  the  usual  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  to  this 
country. 

Again,  the  West  India  Reporter,  in  order  to  swell  the  annual  average,  confines 
the  expenditure  at  Sierra  Leone  to  the  years  from  1807  to  1894,  whereas  it  ex- 
tends from  1800  to  1826.  The  very  first  item  in  the  account,  and  that  a  heavy 
one,  (£117,000)  is  expressly  said  in  ''the  unpublished  oflSdal  document"  to  be 
on,  and  previous  to,  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  Government.  Now  that  transfer 
took  place  on  the  S  1st  of  December,  1807.  But  almost,  the  whole  of  this  item 
of  expense  had  been  incurred  in  preceding  years,  namely,  between  the  years 
1800  and  1807,  the  sums  expended  prior  to  1807,  being  equal  to  about  nine 
tenths  of  the  whole  amount. 

But  besides  the  large  deductions  which  are  to  be  made  from  the  total  amount 
on  the  grounds  we  have  now  stated,  there  is  one  important  item  of  £33S,098  for 
captured  and  liberated  Africans  which  there  is  no  more  reason  for  placing  to  the 
account  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  colonial  charge,  than  there  would  be  for  placing  to 
the  same  account  the  expense  of  the  Mission  of  Captain  Sabine  some  years  ago  to 
that  colony  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  astronomical  observations,  merely 
because  he  had  fixed  his  instruments  there.  The  expense  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  a  national  expense  as  that  which 
attends  the  improvement  of  the  nautical  almanack,  or  the  removal  of  convicts 
to  New  South  Wales.  Their  transport  and  subsequent  subsistence  constitute 
no  fair  charge  against  New  South  Wales,  merely  because  that  place  was  chosen 
as  the  field  Tor  a  gpreat  national  experiment.    The  expense  is  wholly  national. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistatements,  however,  of  the  West  India  Reporter,  con- 
sists in  his  average  calculation  of  the  expense  of  the  colony  during  the  years 
1897,  1898,  and  1890,  and  which  he  estimates  (moderately  he  tells  us)  at 
£150,000  per  annum. 

By  way  of  bringing  the  fidelity  of  this  estimate  to  the  test  of  documentary^ 
evidence,  we  will  select  the  middle  year  of  this  series,  1828,  the  expense  of 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  other  two.  Now,  on  examining 
the  published  official  documents  before  Parliament  on  this  subject,  we  find  the 
expenditure  of  1828  to  be  as  follows  :— 
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In  a  parliamentary  paper  printed  in  18S0,  (No  ISO)  we  find  at  p.  67  tliat,  ex- 
clading  £5,000  remitted  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gambia  and  Femandipo,  the 
whole  of  the  military  expenditnre  of  that  year,  at  Sierra  Leone,  amonated 
to  ......         £4T,677  14    5 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted  for  pensions  to  black 

sc^diers  of  disbanded  West  India  regiments        £9308  4  0 
For  adrances  on  account  of  liberated  Africans,  ac- 
counted for  below  .  .        8691  S  6 

— 179S9    6    e 

Leaving  a  sum  of  ...  £206S8    7  11 

This  sum  consists  of  allowances  and  subsistence  to 
officers  and  men,  and  various  contingencies  paid 
at  SUrra  Leom  6796  11  6 

And  pay  of  troops,  staff  appointments,  commissaries, 
ordinance,  naval  and  victualling  expenses  paid  in 
EngloMd  ....      22841  16  6 

296S8    7  11 

The  civil  establishment  for  that  year  is  stated  4n  the 
finance  accounts  (printed  March  24, 1829,  No.  161), 
to  amount  to       ....  11624  11    8 


Making  together  £41,262  19    7 

This  sum  is  all  which  can,  with  propriety,  be  charged  to  the  colony,  and 

more  indeed  than  ought  to  be  charged  to  it.    But  even  if  we  add  to  this  sum 

the  expense  of  the  liberated  captives  as  stated  in  the  same  finance  accounts,  it 

will  only  make  an  amount  of  £63,144  lU,  8d.  The  particulars  of  the  expense 

of  the  liberated  captives  are  as  follows ; — 

Paid  by  Colonel  Denham  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  8, 1828  £4952  15    4 

— ^    by  Col.  Lumley  from  June  9,  to  July  31       .        .        .  2408    7  10 

~    by  Mr.  Smart  from  Aug.  1,  to  Nov.  10  .        .        .  9199  12    9 

—    by  M^or  Ricketts  from  Nov.  10,  to  Dec.  91  1920  19    2 

Making  for  the  year  1828,  (including  the  sum  of  £8691  2f .  6d. 
deducted  above  as  advanced  by  the  commissaries  on  this 
account) 11881  15  1 

To  which,  if  we  add  the  total  of  military  and  civil  expense, 
OS  attore £41262  19    7 

,    We  shaU  have  a  grand  total  of £59,144  14    8 

The  only  other  sum  we  can  discover  to  have  been  paid  by  the  public  is  a  sum  of 
£6  7t.  6d.  for  public  buildings,  any  further  expense  attending  them,  as  well  as 
the  contingencies,  being  probably  paid  from  the  colonial  revenues.  Here  then 
we  have  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  West  India  Reporter's  estimate ;  and 
even  of  thia  amount  a  very  considerable  part  is  manifestly  and  strictly  national 
and  not  colonial. 

Still  we  admit  the  sum  to  be  too  large,  much  larger  than  would  be  requisite  if 
Government  abstained  from  the  improvident  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  unnecessary  employment  of  European  troops ;  and 
if  they  also  selected  the  chief  part  of  their  civil  functionaries  from  the  eidncated 
coloured  and  black  classes. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  no  excuse  for  employing  European  troops  in  such 
noxious  climates  as  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  while  native  troops  are  to  be 
had.  We  trust  the  West  India  mortality  will  still  be  fully  disclosed  to  public 
view,  as  that  of  Africa  has  been.  Sir  William  Young  in  his  Common-Place 
Book  (p.  217  to  246)  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  it  One  table  (p.  218)  exhibits  a 
mortality  in  our  army  there  from  deaths  alone,  independently  of  war,  of  590 
officers,  and  17,179  men,  between  April  1706  and  Feb.  1802 ;  the  whole  twee 
at  the  former  period  being  19,676,  and  at  the  latter  10,198. 

As  for  the  expense  attending  the  liberated  Africans,  we  believe  that  it  could 
nowhere  be  so  cheaply  conducted  as  at  Sierra  Leone. 
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IV.  Dr.  Walsh's  view  of  Slavery  in  the  Brazils. 

A  Work,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Brazils,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wakh,  has 
just  been  published,  containing  a  varie^  of  most  interesting  matter  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  It  shows  the  identity  of  that  monstrous  system 
wherever  it  is  allowed  to  exist;  whether  in  the  Brazils,  the  West 
Indies,  the  United  States,  or  the  Mauritius. 

1.  The  Negro  race  enslaved  and  free, 

<<  Here  is  the  aUandega,  or  cnatom-hoase :  there  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the 
negro  popalation  aoder  circumstances  so  striking  to  a  stranger. 

'*  The  whole  labour  of  bearing  and  moring  burdens  is  performed  by  these  ' 
people,  and  the  state  in  which  they  appear  is  revolting  to  humanity.  Here  was 
a  number  of  beings  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  covering  of  dirty 
rags  tied  about  their  waists.  Their  skins,  from  constant  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther, had  become  hard,  crusty,  and  seamed,  resembling  the  coarse  black  covering 
of  some  beast,  or  like  that  of  an  elephant,  a  wrinkled  hide  scattered  with  scan^ 
hairs.  On  contemplating  their  persons,  you  saw  them  with  a  physical  organiza- 
tion  resembling  beings  oif  a  grade  below  the  rank  of  man ;  long  projecting  heels, 
the  gastronimic  muscle  wanting,  and  no  calves  to  their  legs ;  their  mouths  and 
chins  protruded,  their  noses  flat,  their  foreheads  retiring,  having  exactly  the 
head  and  legs  of  the  baboon  tribe.  Some  of  these  beings  were  yoked  to  drays, 
on  vrhich  they  dragged  heavy  burdens.  Some  were  chained  by  the  necks  and 
legs,  and  moved  with  loads  thus  encumbered.  Some  followed  each  other  in 
ranks,  with  heavy  weights  on  their  heads,  chattering  the  most  inarticulate  and 
dismal  cadence  as  they  moved  along.  Some  were  munching  young  sugar  canes, 
like  beasts  of  burden  eating  green  provender,  and  some  were  seen  near  the  water, 
lying  on  the  bare  ground  among  filth  and  ofial,  coiled  up  like  dogs,  and  seeming  to 
expect  or  require  no  more  comfort  or  accommodation,  exhibiting  a  state  and  con- 
formation so  inhuman,  that  they  not  only  seemed,  but  actually  were,  far  below 
the  inferior  animals  around  them.  Horses  and  mules  were  not  employed  in  this 
way ;  they  were  used  only  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  labonr.  They  were  seen  in 
the  same  streets,  pampered,  spirited,  and  richly  caparisoned,  enjoying  a  state  far 
superior  to  the  negroes,  and  appearing  to  look  down  on  the  fettered  and  burdened 
wretches  they  were  passing,  as  on  beings  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  creation  to 
themselves.  Some  of  the  negroes  actually  seemed  to  envy  the  caparisons  of  their 
fellow  brutes,  and  eyed  with  jealousy  their  glittering  harness.  In  imitation  of 
this  finery  they  were  fond  of  thrums  of  many-colourwl  threads ;  and  I  saw  one 
creature,  who  supported  the  squalid  rag  that  wrapped  liis  waist  by  a  suspender 
of  gaudy  worsted,  which  he  turned  every  moment  to  look  at,  on  his  naked 
shoulder.  The  greater  number,  however,  were  as  unconscious  of  any  covering 
for  use  or  ornament,  as  a  pig  or  an  ass. 

«  The  first  impression  of  all  this  on  my  mind,  was  to  shake  the  conviction  I 
had  always  felt,  of  the  wrong  and  hardship  infiicted  on  our  black  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  that  they  were  only  in  that  state  which  God  and  nature  had  assigned 
them;  that  they  were  the  lowest  grade  of  human  existence,  and  the  link  that 
connected  it  with  the  brute ;  and  that  the  gradation  was  so  insensible,  and  their 
natures  so  intermingled,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  one  had  terminated 
and  the  other  commenced  ;  and  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  people  who  con- 
templated them  every  day,  so  formed,  so  employed,  and  so  degraded,  should 
forget  their  claims  to  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  in  which  modem  philan- 
thropists are  so  anxious  to  place  them.  I  did  not,  at  the  moment,  myself  recol- 
lect, that  the  white  man,  made  a  slave  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  suffers  not  only  a 
similar  mental  but  physical  deterioration  from  hardships  and  emaciation,  and 
becomes  in  time  the  dull  and  deformed  beast  I  now  saw  yoked  to  a  burden. 

*'  A  few  hours  only  were  necessary  to  correct  my  first  impressions  of  the  negro 
population,  by  seeing  them  under  a  difierent  aspect.  We  were  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  military  music,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  regiment  drawn  up  in 
one  of  the  streets.  Their  colonel  had  just  died,  and  they  attended  to  form  a 
procession  to  celebrate  his  obsequies.    They  were  all  of  different  shades  of 
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black,  bat  the  majority  were  Degroes.  Their  eqaipmeot  was  excellent ;  they 
wore  dark  jackets,  white  pantaloons,  and  black  leather  caps  and  belts,  all 
which,  with  their  arms,  were  in  high  order.  Their  band  produced  sweet  and 
agreeable  music,  of  the  leader's  own  composition,  and  the  men  went  through 
aome  evolutions  with  regularity  and  dexterity.  They  were  only  a  militia  regi- 
ment, yet  were  as  well  appointed  and  disciplined  as  one  of  our  regiments  of  &e 
line.  Here  then  was  the  first  step  in  that  gradation  by  which  the  black  popu- 
lation of  this  country  ascend  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  the  negro  advances  from 
the  state  below  that  of  a  beast  of  burden  into  a  military  rank,  and  he  shows 
himself  as  capable  of  discipline  and  improvement  as  a  human  being  of  any  other 
colour. 

**  Our  attention  was  next  attracted  by  negro  men  and  women  bearing  about  a 
Tariety  of  articles  for  sale ;  some  in  baskets,  some  on  boards  and  cases  carried 
on  their  heads.  They  belonged  to  a  class  of  small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
vend  their  wares  at  home,  but  the  greater  number  send  them  about  in  this  way, 
as  in  itinerant  shops.  A  few  of  these  people  were  still  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
and  brought  a  certain  sum  every  evening  to  their  owners,  as  the  produce  of 
their  daily  labour.  But  a  large  proportion,  I  was  informed,  were  free,  and 
exercised  this  little  calling  on  ^eir  own  account  They  were  all  very  neat  and 
clean  in  their  persons,  and  had  a  decorum  and  sense  of  respectability  about 
them  superior  to  whites  of  the  same  class  and  calling.  All  their  articles  were 
good  in  their  kind,  and  neatly  kept,  and  they  sold  them  with  simplicity  and 
confidence,  neither  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  others,  nor  suspecting  that  il 
would  be  taken  of  themselves.  I  bought  some  confectionary  Ch»m  one  of  the 
females,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  modesty  and  propriety  of  her  manner ;  she 
was  a  young  mother,  and  had  with  her  a  neatly  dressed  child,  of  which  she 
seemed  very  fond.  I  gave  it  a  little  comfit,  and  it  turned  up  its  dusky  counte* 
nance  to  her  and  then  to  me,  taking  my  sweatmeat,  and  at  the  same  time  kissing 
my  hand.  As  yet  unacquainted  with  the  coin  of  the  country,  I  had  none  that 
was  current  about  roe,  and  was  leaving  the  articles ;  but  the  poor  young  woman 
pressed  them  on  roe  with  a  ready  confidence,  repeating  in  broken  Portuguese, 
outo  tempo,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  '  other  time'  never  came,  for  I  could  not 
recognise  her  person  aherwards  to  discharge  her  little  debt,  though  I  went  to 
the  same  place  for  the  purpose. 

*'  It  soon  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  was  attracted  by  a  number  of  persons 
bearing  large  lighted  wax  tapers,  like  torches,  gathering  before  a  house.  As 
I  passed  by,  one  was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  man  who  seemed  in  some  autho- 
rity, and  I  was  requested  to  fall  into  a  procession  that  was  forming.  .  It  was  the 
preparation  for  a  funeral,  and  on  such  occasions,  I  learned  that  they  always 
request  the  attendance  of  a  passing  stranger,  and  feel  hurt,  if  they  are  refused. 
I  joined  the  party,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  a  neighbouring  church.  When 
we  entered,  we  ranged  ourselves  on  each  side  of  a  platform,  which  stood  near 
the  choir,  pn  which  was  laid  an  open  coflin  covered  with  pink  silk  and  gold 
borders.  The  funeral  service  was  chanted  by  a  choir  of  priests,  one  of  whom 
was  a  negro,  a  large  comely  man,  whose  jet  black  visage  formeid  a  strong  and 
striking  contrast  to  his  white  vestments.  He  seemed  to  perform  his  part  with  a 
decorum  and  sense  of  solemnity,  which  I  did  not  observe  in  his  brethren.  After 
scattering  flowers  on  the  coffin,  and  fumigating  it  with  incense,  they  retired,  the 
procession  dispersed,  and  we  returned  on  board. 

'*  1  had  been  but  a  few  hours  on  shore,  for  the  first  time,  and  I  saw  an  African 
negro  under  four  aspects  of  society ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  every  one, 
his  character  depended  on  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held.  As  a  despised  slave,  he  was  far  lower  than  other  ani- 
mals of  burden  that  surrounded  him  ;  more  miserable  in  his  look,  more  reyolt- 
ing  in  his  nakedness,  more  distorted  in  his  person,  and  apparently  more  defi- 
cient in  intellect  than  the  horses  and  mules  that  passed  him  by.  Advanced  to 
the  grade  of  a  soldier,  he  was  clean  and  neat  in  nis  person,  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, expert  at  his  exercises,  and  shewed  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  white  man 
similarly  placed.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  respectability  of  his 
appearance,  and  the  decorum  of  his  manners  in  the  rank  assigned  him ;  and,  as 
a  priest,  standing  in  the  house  of  God,  appointed  to  instruct  society  on  their 
most  important  interests,  and  in  a  grade  in  which  moral  and  intellectual  fitness 
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i0  required,  and  a  certain  degree  of  gnperioritj  is  expected,  he  seemed  even 
more  doTont  in  his  impressions,  and  more  correct  in  his  manners,  than  his  white 
associates.  I  came,  therefore,  to  the  irresistible  condnsion  in  my  mind,  that 
colour  was  an  accident  affectiDg  the  surface  of  a  man,  and  having  no  more  to  do 
with  his  qualities  than  his  clothes — that  God  had  equally  created  an  African  in 
the  image  of  his  person,  and  equally  given  him  an  immortal  soul ;  and  that  a 
European  had  no  pretext  but  his  own  cupidity,  for  impiously  thrusting  his  fel- 
low-man from  that  rank  in  the  creation  which  the  Almighty  has  assigned  him, 
and  degrading  him  below  the  lot  of  the  brute  beasts  that  perish/'  (Vol.  I. 
p.  1S4— 141.) 


2.   Instance  of  savage  Cruelty. 

^  This  was  a  large  dreary  place,  like  a  stable,  kept  by  a  woman,  who  lived 
there  with  five  or  six  negroes.  She  was  young  and  rather  comely  ;  but  when  I 
entered,  evidently  intoxicated.  She  had  been,  I  learned,  a  person  of  indifferent 
character,  at  Rio ;  and  had  two  illegitimate  children.  She  rented  this  rancho, 
and  took  one  of  her  negroes  to  her  paramour  and  partner.  Of  all  the  women 
on  record  who  have  been  no  ornament  to  their  sex,  this,  I  believe,  was  one  of 
the  worst.  After  having  emptied  a  bottle  of  caxas,  to  which,  as  I  passed  by 
her  Tenda,  I  saw  her  head  constantly  applied,  she  issued  forth  with  her  face 
ihithed,  and  a  lash  in  her  hand  ;  the  very  personification  of  Tisiphon6.  One 
of  her  slaves  was  a  poor  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  and  on  this  child  she  rented 
all  her  malignant  passions.  Erery  time  she  met  him,  she  attacked  him  with  her 
lash,  cutting  him  across  the  face  and  body,  till  she  left  him  bleeding  and  moan- 
ing ;  and  this  for  no  reason,  but  in  the  very  wantonness  of  cruelty.  Her  house 
was  like  herself— most  abominable.  I  could  get  no  place  to  rest  in,  but  a  kind 
of  stable  among  the  negroes ;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  my  supper  was 
served  up.  It  consisted  of  rancid  pork  sausages  and  feijao.  When  the  boy, 
whom  she  had  so  cruelly  treated,  was  laying  it  on  the  table,  he  trembled  so, 
that  he  spilled  a  small  portion  of  the  sauce.  She  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
dashed  him  down,  and  trampled  on  him.  I  now  interfered  for  the  poor  child, 
and  took  him  up  to  protect  him.  There  lay  on  the  board  a  pointed  ftica,  one  of 
the  deadly  weapons  used  for  stabbing.  She  caught  it  up,  and  striking  the  end 
of  it  on  the  table,  rushed  forward  with  an  intent  to  wound  either  me  or  the 
child,  when  I  wrenched  it  from  herliand.  Knowing  quid  Jkrena  fcemina  posset^ 
and  that  she  had  seTeral  sturdy  negroes  at  her  command,  I  thought  it  right  to  be 
on  my  guard,  and  kept  the  little  fellow  by  me  on  a  mat ;  he  moaned  most  pite- 
onsly  adl  night,  crying  out  for  mercy  every  moment  in  his  sleep. 

*<  I  was  glad  to  leave  this  fury  at  the  dawn  of  day,  but  sorry  to  leave  the  poor 
child  behind  me,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  fall  a  victim  to  her  intoxicated  rage. 
If  there  was  no  other  argument  against  a  state  of  slavery,  the  incentive  it  ap- 
plies to  the  indulgence  of  our  evil  passions,  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 
If  this  wretched  woman  had  not  this  poor  victim  to  exercise  her  bad  temper  on 
with  impunity  on  all  occasions,  she  would  learn  to  keep  it  under  some  control." 
(Vol.  II.  p.  274—276.) 


3.  Slave  Market, 

<'  A  scene  now  presented  itself  highly  repugnant  to  European  feelings,  par- 
ticularly those  who  witness  it  for  the  first  time.  We  had  overtaken  on  the  road 
several  troops  of  slaves,  bought  at  Rio,  and  driven  like  sheep  into  the  country 
to  be  sold  at  the  different  villages.  A  market  was  here  opened,  just  before  the 
inn-door,  and  about  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  brought  there.  The 
driver  was  the  very  model  of  what  I  had  conceived  such  a  fellow  to  be.  He 
was  a  tall,  cadaverous,  tawny  man,  with  a  shock  of  black  hair  hanging  about 
his  sharp,  but  determined-looking  visage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and 
pantaloons,  with  buff  boots  hanging  loose  about  his  legs,  ornamented  with  large 
silver  spurs.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  capacious  straw  hat,  bound  with  a  broad 
ribbon,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  long  whip,  with  two  thongs ;  he  shook  this  over 
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his  dfOTe,  and  they  all  arranged  themselves  for  examination,  some  of  them, 
partkulaily  the  children,  tremlwing  like  aspen  leaves.  He  then  went  round  the 
village,  for  purchasers,  and  when  tktey  arrived,  the  market  was  opened.  The 
slaves,  both  men  and  women,  were  walked  about,  and  put  into  different  paces, 
then  handled  and  felt  exactly  as  I  have  seen  butchers  feel  a  calf.  He  occasion- 
ally lashed  them,  and  made  them  jump  to  shew  that  their  limbs  were  supple, 
and  caused  them  to  shriek  and  cry,  that  the  purchasers  might  perceive  their 
lungs  were  sound. 

^  Among  the  company  at  the  market,  was  a  Brazilian  lady,  who  exhibited  a 
regular  m<^el  of  her  class  in  the  country.  She  had  on  a  round  felt  hat,  like  an 
Englishman's,  and  under  it  a  turban,  which  covered  her  head  as  a  nightcap. 
Though  it  was  a  burning  day,  she  was  wrapped  up  in  a  large  scarlet  woollen 
cloak,  which,  however,  she  drew  up  so  high  as  to  shew  us  her  embroidered 
ahoes  and  silk  stockings ;  she  was  attended  by  a  black  slave,  who  held  an  um- 
brella over  her  head,  and  she  walked  for  a  considerable  time  deliberately 
through  the  slaves,  looking  as.  if  she  was  proudly  contrasting  her  own  import- 
ance with  their  misery. 

<'  On  turning  away  from  a  spectacle,  where  every  thing,  though  so  novel, 
was  so  revolting,  we  were  accosted  by  a  man  with  a  gaudy  flowered  silk  waist- 
coat, who  spoke  a  little  English,  and  said  he  was  a  German  doctor,  settled  in 
the  Ald^  He  informed  us,  that  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  vaUey  treated 
the  slaves  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  They  allowed  them  but  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  forinha  or  feijao,  and  never  any  animal  food ;  yet  on  this  they  com- 
pelled them  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  exposing  them  to  the  alternations  of 
heat,  cold,  and  wet,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  health,  comfort,  o^  life. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  such  a  proportion, 
that  if  it  was  not  for  the  constant  supply  aent  down  in  this  way,  the  negroes  of 
the  district  would  soon  become  an  extinct  race.  He  himself  possessed  two 
^slaves,  which  he  kept  alive  and  healthy  by  a  different  treatment,  which  he  re- 
' commended  in  vain  to  his  neighbours  to  adopt,  even  for  their  own  sakei,  if  not 
for  that  of  humanity."    (Vol.  IF.  p.  61—63.) 


4.    Cruel  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  Indians. 

<<  A  decree  for  the  purpose  was  issued  so  late  as  the  year  1808,  by  Dom  John, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  measures  which  he  thought  best  calculated  to  reclaim  the 
aborigines,  who  had  just  before  committed  some  ravages.  He  directed  that  the 
Indians  who  were  conquered,  should  be  distributed  among  the  flAzendeiroe  and 
agriculturists,  who  should  support,  clothe,  and  civilice,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  but  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  ierviees  qf  the 
same  Indians  for  a  certain  number  qf  years,  in  compensation  for  the  expense  of 
their  instruction  and  management.  This  unfortunate  permission  at  oncede-' 
stroyed  all  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  Brazilians.  The  Indians 
were  everywhere  hunted  down  for  the  sake  of  their  salvation ;  wars  were  excited 
among  the  tribes,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  bringing  in  each  other  captives, 
to  be  converted  to  Christianity ;  the  most  sacred  objects  were  prostituted  to  the 
base  cupidity  of  man,  by  even  this  humane  and  limited  permission,  of  reducing 
his  fellow-creatures  to  slavery.  In  the  distant  provinces,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maranhao,  it  is  still  practised,  and  white  men  set  out  for  the  woods 
to  seek  their  fortunes ;  that  is,  to  hunt  Indians,  and  return  with  slaves.  The 
consequence  was,  that  all  who  could  escape,  retired  to  the  remotest  forests ;  and 
there  is  not  one  to  be  now  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  all  this  wooded  region." 
(Vol.  n.  p.  70,  Tl.) 


This,  and  all  other  puhUcatums  qf  the  Society,  may  be  had  at  their  ofice 
18,  Atdermanbury;  oral  Messrs,  Hatehards,  187,  Piccadilly, and  Arch's,  ComhiU* 
They  may  also  be  procured,  through  any  bookseller,  or  at  the  depots  qf  the  Anti* 
Slavery  Society  throughout  the  kingdom. 


London:  Bagster  wd  1  horns,  Prioten.U,  Bartboloinrw  Close. 
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I.  ANTI-SLAVERY  REPORTER'S  PICTURE  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE 
MAURITIUS,  VINDICATED. 
IL  JAMAICA  WATCHMAN, 
ni.  SOUTHAMPTON  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

L  PicTURK  OF  Mauritius  Slavery  Vindicated. 

Some  frieiKis  of  Mr.  Telftir,  of  tbe  MauritiuSy  have  widely  circu- 
kted  an  extract  from  a  Btatement  of  his,  printed  at  Port  Loois,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  refutation  of-  the  charges  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
No.  44,  against  that  colony,  and  the  whole  of  which  statement  they 
announce  as  about  to  be  republished  in  diis  country.  The  only  pas- 
sage in  tbe  Reporter  which  they  have  now  put  forward  as  calumnious, 
is  the  following: 

**  The  whole  community  have  of  late  had  their  feelings  violently  and 
universally  excited  by  a  series  of  acts  of  cold,  calculating,  deliberate, 
bloody-minded  ferocity,  which  have  been  judicially  brought  to  light  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  no  man,  who  has  a  single  spark  of  humanity  in  his 
frame,  can  view  them  in  all  ^heir  dimensions  of  iniquity  without  a  thrill 
of  horror.  But  if,  even  to  these  appalling  discoveries,  we  were  to  add 
the  deeds  of  Corder  and  Thurtell,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Marr  and 
Williamson,  combining  with  them  all  the  murders  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  called  down  the  vengeance  of  British  law  on  their 
perpetrators ;  we  doubt  whether  this  collective  mass  of  crime  would  be 
round  greater  than  the  regular,  business-like,  daily  march,  for  a  like 
peiiod,  of  that  system,  which  on  many  estates  as  well-ordered  as  Bel 
Ombre,  steadily  proceeds,  for  ends  equally  sordid,  in  so  torturing  and 
murdering,  inch  by  iach,  the  cultivators  of  their  soil,  as  that  one  in  ten 
shaU  be  reguliffly  slaughtered,  every  year,  to  glut  the  cupidity  of  their 
savage  owners.  Wherein  do  the  unmnching  and  resolute  administrators 
of  such  a  system  morally  differ  from  the  smooth-tongued  and  remorse- 
less vilkun  who,  m  Edinburgh,  is  now  about  to  su£kr  the  penalty  of  the 
law  ?  They  difier  only  as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  deeper  malignity,  and 
more  heartless  baiterity  of  their  conduct  And  yet  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  are  not  their  crimes  ovr$  ?  Are  we  not  par- 
takers in  their  guilt  ?  "    P.  377. 

The  circumstances  which  chiefly  gave  occasion  to  these  severe  re- 
marks, were  thus  stated  in  the  preoediog  pages  of  the  same  Reporter : 

^*  By  a  report  from  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  the  collector  of  the  internal 
taxes,  dated  Norember  29, 1823,  it  appears  that  the  slave  population 
of  the  district  of  Port  Louis  amounted,  in  1822,  to  7456  males  and 
3d69  females,  in  all  11,125.  By  a  return  of  the  interments  of  slaves 
occurring  in  this  same  district,  during  the  years  1815  to  1820  inclusive, 
the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  6565,  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one 
deadi  yearly  in  every  ten  or  eleven  persons,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
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deaths  per  annum ;  the  ordinary  mortality  of  Europe  bei^  not  more 
than  an  average^  on  all  ages,  of  from  two  to  three  per  cenU  per  annum. 

"  Now  it  has  never  been  asserted,  that  there  is  any  thipg  unfavourable 
to  negro  life  in  the  climate  of  the  Mauritius  generally,  or  of  the  Port 
Louis  district  in  particular.  The  contrary,  indeed,  inay  be  proved  by 
the  returns  of  the  whole  free  black  and  coloured  population  of  the 
island  during  nearly  the  same  period,  viz.  from  1816  to  1821  inclusive. 
The  average  of  the  population  of  this  class  for  those  years  was  1 1,061. 
The  annual  average  mortality  during  the  same  six  years  was  295,  being 
one  in  37  or  38,  or  about  2|  per  cent. 

'*  On  nearly  the  same  number  of  slaves,  however,  in  the  district  of 
Port  Louis,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  wa9  1094,  bemg  little  less  than 
four  times  that  of  the  free  population  of  the  colony.  And  supposing 
the  same  rate  of  mortality  to  extend  over  the  whole  slave  population  of 
the  island,  we  shall  have,  as  the  result,  not  less  than  about  7000  deaths 
annually,  or  about  126,000  deaths  in  the  18  years  we  have  possessed 
the  island ;  a  mortality  nearly  equal  to  killing  off  the  whole  of  the 
slaves  existing  at  any  one  time  twice  told ;  a  number  equal  to  which 
must  have  been  supplied  by  means  of  importations,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  the  well-known  atrocities  from  which  alone  such 
importations  could  be  obtained.*'     P.  375  and  376. 

Now,  in  these  returns  alone,  assuming  them  to  be  correct,  there  was 
enough  to  warrant  the  line  of  remark  adopted  in  describing  the  waste 
of  life  in  one  whole  district  of  the  Mauritius.  If,  on  the  other  hand» 
the  returns  are  incorrect,  then  the  functionaries  of  that  island,  who  fur- 
nished them,  must  bear  the  blame.  But  even  if  we  should  reduce  thia 
frightful  estimate  by  a  third  or  a  half,  there  would  still  remain,  as  was 
observed  at  the  time,  (p.  376,)  enough  to  justify  the  strongest  language 
then  employed.  The  observations  proceeded  on  the  assumed  accuracy 
of  official  returns,  some  of  them  prepared  during  the  pendency  of  a  con- 
troversy which  would  naturally  make  the  persons  furnishing  them,  and 
some  of  whom  were  also  parties  in  that  controversy,  careful  not  need* 
lessly  to  supply  weapons  against  themselves.  We  never  can  suppose^ 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  they  either  mistated  or  omitted  facts,  that 
they  would  do  so  to  their  own  wrong. 

But  then  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  above  pastaee  should  have 
selected  Bel  Ombre  from  the  mass  of  plantations,  and  introduced  its 
name  in  so  invidious  a  connection.  The  reason  was  this ;  that  while  all 
the  other  plantations  in  the  island  were  lumped  together,  separate  and 
specific  returns  of  the  particulars  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  its 
slaves  were  required  and  received  from  that  estate  alone. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1826,  calling  for  a  return  from  the  collector's  and  register's  rolls 
of  the  number  of  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre,  and  of  the  number  bom,  dying, 
purchased,  or  sold,  with  various  other  particulars,  in  each  year^  from 
1814,  to  the  latest  period.  This  return  was  extremely  defective,  and 
fell  far  short  of  complying  with  the  order  of  the  House :  but  still* 
having  been  made  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  who  had  moreover  been  called  upon  to  furnish  all  the  explanations 
h^  might  deem  requisite*  it.  might  fairly  be  presumed  to  give  as  favourable 
a  view  of  his  case  as  could  be  exhibited*    It  was  not  to  be  believed,  that 
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a  person  so  conversant  with  business  as  Mr.  Telfair  was  Icnown  to  be,  and 
living  in  the  colony,  could  not  have  furnished  all  the  iuformation  that  was 
required ;  for  eveo,  if  through  his  neglect,  the  records  of  the  collector 
or  of  the  registrar  were  unable  to  supply  it,  yet  his  own  plantation 
books  might  have  been  referred  to  as  containing  every  particular  that 
was  demanded.  A  transcript  from  them  must  have  afforded  a  clear 
account  from  year  to  year,  almost  from  day  to  day,  of  the  total  number 
of  his  slaves,  and  of  the  births,  deaths,  sales,  and  purchases  occurring 
from  time  to  time,  during  his  occupancy  of  the  estate. — If  such  books 
were  kept,  then  it  was  in  Mr.  Telfair's  power  to  comply  with  the  order 
of  the  House,  and  in  doing  so,  if  all  was  regular,  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
which  had  produced  the  onler.  But  instead  of  adopting  this  plain  and 
obvious  course,  matters  are  still  left  in  the  darkness  and  doubt  in  which 
the  irregularity  of  his  own  returns  to  the  collector  and  registrar  had  in- 
volved them.  But  if  it  be  alleged  there  were  no  such  plantation  books 
from  which  correct  information  could  be  drawn,  then  we  should  say  that 
DO  allegation  could  be  less  creditable  to  the  proprietor  of  Bel  Ombre 
than  this.  It  would  seem  at  once  to  be  a  refutation  of  his  own  asser- 
tions, and  those  of  his  friends,  in  favour  of  the  humane  and  ju- 
dicious management  of  that  plantation.  It  would  imply  an  entire  ne- 
glect of  the  very  first  elements  of  improvement  on  a  plantation  worked 
by  slaves,  if  the  person  in  charge  of  it  had  not  placed  himself  in  a 
capacity  of  knowing  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from'  day  to  day,  the 
state  and  progress  of  its  population,  and  of  thus  giving  to  others  a  clear 
account  of  both.  And  even  supposing  that  Mr.  Telfair  had  no  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  slaves,  but  merely  to  a  profitable 
investment  of  capital,  we  see  not  how  he  could  possibly  have  omitted 
to  cause  such  plantation  records,  as  have  been  alluded  to,  to  be  kept  by 
his  managers.  Why  then,  when  the  owner  of  Bel  Ombre  learnt  that  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  required  a  return  of  the  number  of 
slaves  on  that  estate,  and  of  their  births,  deaths,  &c.,  for  each  year 
during  his  possession ;  and  when  he  also  knew,  (for  he  was  referred  to 
on  the  occasion,)*  that  neither  the  collector's  rolls,  nor  the  registry,  could 
afford  the  information  required,  and  that  the  only  returns  to  be  ob-' 
tained  from  them  were  vague,  incomplete,  and  unsatisfactory ;  why  did 
he  not  ofler  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  Was  it  not  in  his  power  at  once 
to  have  cleared  up  all  doubts  on  the  subject ;  and  was  it  not,  therefore, 
obviously  his  duty,  and  also  his  interest,  if  his  own  records  were  in 
accordance  with  his  present  allegations,  to  have  brought  them  forward  ? 
The  task  therefore  of  shewing  why  it  was  not  done  rests  entirely  on  him. 
He  alone  can  clear  up  the  mystery  which  hangs  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  returns  actually  produced,  none  were  found  that  furnished 
any  intelligent  data  from  which  to  reason,  excepting  for  two  of  the 
twelve  years  for  which  they  were  required,  namely  1819  and  1825. 

The  remarks  made  at  the  time,  by  the  Reporter,  on  these  returns,  and 
which  seem  to  be  fur  and  reasonable  deductions  from  them,  were  as 
follows : 

**  A  farther  proof  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  mortality  prevailing 
among  the  slaves  in  this  colony,  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  the 

*  See  ParllameDtary  papers  of  1827»  No,  885,  p.  41.  ' 
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ftltte  df  BdOflobie,  bdooffiiiff  lo  Mr.  Taifiur,  Ike  privnto  8<croUtfy  tif 
Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  and  the  hamane  treatment  of  the  ilaTes  on  wbick 
estate  Sir  Robert,  who  was  himself  a  ooostant  yisitor  apon  it,  highly 
extolled  in  the  House  of  Commona,  representing  it  as  a  pattern  for  good 
management,  and  one  of  the  best  regulated  in  the  island.  Now,  even 
on  this  well  regulated  estate,  the  decrtaH  appears,  from  authentic  dooK 
ments,  to  hare  amounted  annually  to  about  12  percent  The  return  for 
1819  gives  64  deaths  and  12  births  on  a  population  of  378,  being  an 
actual  decrease  of  52,  or  13}  per  cent;  and  the  return  of  1825  gives 
55  deaths  and  16  Imths  on  a  population  of  372,  being  an  actual  de* 
crease  of  39,  or  lOi  per  cent;  or,  on  an  average  of  tlM  two  periods,  a 
decrease  of  12  percent  The  mcrtaHty  in  the  first  year  was  as  high  as 
17  percent,  and  in  the  second  as  high  as  15  per  cent.,  being  an  average 
of  16  per  cent,"  p.  376. 

Mr.  Telfair  now  alleges  that  this  view  of  the  subject  was  erroneous ; 
as  the  returns  which  the  R^rter  assumed  to  be  annual,  and  on  which 
it  reasoned  as  such,  were,  m  fact,  not  annual,  but  triennial,  and  that 
therefore  the  mortality  of  13i|  per  cent,  for  example,  was  the  mortality, 
not  of  one  year,  but  of  three,  being  at  the  rate,  therefore,  not  of  13), 
but  of  41  percent  per  annum.  We  shaU  recur  to  this  point  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  assume,  what  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  is  right,  and  that  we  have  laboured  under  a  mistake  in  regarding 
the  return  ^  births  and  deaths  as  annual,  and  not  triennial.  A^  what 
in  reality  does  he  gain  by  this  concession  ?  The  objeot  was  to  prove 
the  destructive  nature  of  the  slavery  prevailing  in  Mauritius;  and 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  13J  per  cent  is  a  more  appaUing  ratb 
of  decrease  than  4)  ;  yet  is  not  the  latter  a  suficiently  cogent  proof  of 
the  deathful  tendency  of  that  system,  especially  when  foiMul  recuiring, 
year  after  year,  on  a  plantation  which  by  Sir  Robert  Faiquhar,  and  other 
JViends  of  Mr.  Tekair,  was  represented  as  a  model  of  humane  manage* 
raent,  and  of  wise  and  beneficent  attention  to  the  comfort  and  weU-being 
of  the  slaves  ?  We  mav  iudge  from  this  &et  of  the  atandaid  of  hn- 
roanity  among  the  slave-holderB  of  Mauritius.  The  steady  progression 
of  mortality  at  sach  a  rale,  in  a  climate  congenial  to  the  slave,  soft* 
ciently  establishes  the  malignity  and  destraotivaness  of  the  system, 
k  cannot  consist  with  moderate  labour  and  an  abundance  of  food,  k 
can  only  be  satisfoctorily  accounted  for  by  severity  of  treatSMnt; — by  Am 
excessive  exaction  of  the  skive's  coerced  ktbonr,  or  by  the  ecantinassand' 
inadequacy  of  his  nourishaaent 

This  will  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  decrease  among  the  slaves 
of  Bel  Ombre,  even  at  the  assumed  lower  rate  of  4i  per  cent,  with  the 
ascertained  progress  of  population  anK>ng  the  free  black  and  cokmred 
classes  in  (he  Mauritius.  On  referring  to  the  parliamentary  papers  for 
1823,  No.  89,  p.  127,  we  find  the  following  census  of  these  dasses  for. 
the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819. 

Popalation.      mrtfaf.       ]>MUks.    Inmasa. 

1817  .     .     10,209  604  262  242 

1818  .     .     10.649  536  336  200 

1819  .     .     11,652  576  337  239 

This  return,  it  will  be  perceived,  gives  a  regular  increase  of  upwards, 
of  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  iu  the  very  years  when  the  slaves  of  Bel 
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OidxM,  evfii  on  Mr.  TtUUr's  owa  Mhuttioii*  were  decreeing  at  tke 
mte  of  4i  per  osnt,  tod  in  the  distoct  of  Port  Louis  generelly  at  a 
much  high€»r  rate. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  the  decrease  of  4i  per  cent  is  to 
be  explained,  first  by  the  &ct  of  an. epidemic,  and  next  by  the  disparity 
of  the  sexes.    Let  ns  consider  these  separately. 

With  respect  to  the  epidemic,  it  is  obvious  that  its  inflnence  wouhl 
apply  eqoaliy  to  the  free  negroes  as  to  the  slave  negroes,  except  in  so 
fiir  as  the  slave  systetn,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  humanity  and  its 
boasted  hospitals,  is  of  itself  unfriendly  to  health  and  life.  This  inbe- 
not  unfriendliness,  however,  is  the  very  point  contended  for,  and 
which,  by  the  comparison  just  instituted,  is  irrefragably  proved. 

As  to  the  disparity  of  the  sexes,  we  have  to  remark,  that  when  Mr. 
Telfair  first  purchased  Bel  Ombre,  in  1816,  the  sexes  appear  Co  have 
been  nearly  equal,  the  males  amounting  to  133,  and  the  females  to  120, 
making  a  aifierence  of  only  about  one-tenth.  Now,  givine  full  credit 
to  Mr.  Telfair  for  those  humane,  enlightened,  and  philanthropic  senti- 
ments which  he  professes,  and  which  his  friends  attribute  to  him,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  been  anxious  to  dimi- 
nidi,  and  most  certamly  not  to  ag^;ravate,  this  slight  disparity.  But 
what  is  the  hct  ?  We  have  in  ^  very  next  line  an  enumeration  of  his 
slaves  in  1819,  (p.  5,)  induding  those  transferred  to  him  in  1816,  and. 
those  whom  he  had  subsequenUy  added  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and. 
it  makes  the  males  250,  and  Uie  females  176.  Another  enumeration^ 
bearing  the  same  date,  at  p.  34,  makes  the  males  291,  and  the  females 
199 ;  raising  the  original  disparity  of  one-tenth  to  about  a  third ;  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  threefold  what  it  was  when  the  estate  came  into 
Mr.  Tdfair's  hands. 

Now  these  additions  must  have  been  the  voluntary  and  deliberate  act 
of  Mr.  Telfeir ;  and  yet,  if  we  had  judged  by  Mr.  Telfair's  own  profes- 
sions, and  by  the  testimonies  of  his  friends  in  proof  of  his  studious  and 
wakeful  attention,  not  only  to  die  physic^  comforu,  but  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  hb  idaves;  the  very  last  thing  we  should  have  expected, 
or  even  thought  possible,  wouki  have  been,  that  m  the  course  ii  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  he  should  voluntarily  have  so  increased  the  dispa- 
rity of  the  eexes  on  his  estate,  that  there  should  only  be  about  two 
women  for  every  three  men  upon  it.  Such  a  proceimnf^voluniarjfy 
adopted  appears  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with  any  rational  and 
settled  purpose  of  promoting  the  real  comfort  and  welUbeing  of  the 
slaves;  nor  can  any  strengUi  of  assertion,  or  any  multiplicity  of  testi- 
monies to  character,  rebut  die  plain  inference  deducible  from  such  a 
fact.  For  whatever  elect  this  enormously  increased  disparity  may 
have  had  in  swelfing  the  mortality,  or  in  aggravating  the  moral  evib 
prevailing  in  Bel  Ombre,  it  was  his  own  proper  and  spontaneous  act, 
done  m  the  certain  and  inevitable  prospect  of  the  numerous  evib,  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  he  must  have  known  could  not  fail  to  flow 
from  it 

During  a  part  at  least  of  the  years  1818  and  1819,  there  were  on 
Bel  Ombre,  (see  papers  of  1827,  No^285,  p.  34,)  199  females;  and 
the  birdis  in  that  year  are  stated  to  be  12.  Now  it  was  diis  circum- 
stance, ansoog  others,  whieh  led  to  theHxmchtsion  that  the  return  of 
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births  and  deaths  there  givea  was  for  a  single  year,  and*  not,  as  Mr. 
Telfair  now  affirms,  for  three  years.  We  could  not  have  supposed  it 
possible,  for  one  moment,  that  the  births  among  so  many  females  had 
only  been  12  in  three  years,  or  only  four  annually ;  and  yet  such  must 
be  the  fact,  if  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Telfair  be  correct,  that  the  return' 
of  births  and  deaths  was  a  triennial  and  not  an  annual  return.  If  it  were 
so,  then  must  there  of  necessity  be  something  radically  vicious  in  a 
system  which  among  so  many  females  limited  the  births  to  only  four  in 
one  year.  Nor  can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  this  should  have  been 
the  fact,  without  such  undue  severity  in  the  exaction  of  labour,  or 
such  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  food,  as  tended  to  check  and  ahnost 
to  destroy  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  human  race. 

But  another  circumstance,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  retom 
for  1819  was  an  annual,  and  not  a  triennial  return,  was  this,  that  at  the 
close  of  a  nominal  list  of  the  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre,  dated  the  25th 
February,  1819,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Blancard,  the  co-partner  and  mana- 
ger of  the  estate,  the  last  twelve  names  in  the  list  are  said  to  be  new 
bom,  (paper  of  1827,  No.  285,  p.  25,)  that  is,  we  presume,  bom  within 
the  preceding  year ;  a  number  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  number 
of  births  given  in  the  same  paper,  p.  34,  for  1819,  namely,  12. — And 
if  we  had  thus  fair  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  birUis  were  the 
births  of  one  year,  and  not  of  three  years,  we  were  necessarily  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  deaths  embraced  the  same  period,  and  that  the 
return  of  births  and  deaths  was  therefore  an  annual  and  not  a  triennial 
return.  Mr.  Telfair,  however,  now  affirms  the  contrary ;  but  whether 
he  be  right  or  wrong  on  this  point,  is  in  truth  of  no  real  importance ; 
for  to  prove  the  monstrously  unnatural  state  of  things  which  is  produced 
by  slavery  in  the  Mauritius,  it  seems  quite  sufficient  to  take  the  fact  on 
Mr.  Telfair's  shewing,  that  in  three  years  only  12  children  were  bom  b 
Bel  Ombre,  being  four  annually.  To  establish  this  more  clearly,  we  will 
recur  to  the  paper  of  1823,  No.  89,  p.  127.  The  number  of  free  black 
and  coloured  females  in  the  island  in  1819,  was  6,349.  The  number 
of  their  births  in  that  year  is  stated  to  have  been  576,  being  one  birth  for 
each  eleven  females ;  whereas  on  Bel  Ombre  the  births  were  one  for 
every  44  females,  if  we  take  their  number  to  be  176,  as  it  stands  at 
p.  5  of  the  papers  of  1827,  No.  285 ;  or  one  for  every  50  females,  if 
we  take  their  number  at  199,  as  it  stands  at  p.  34  of  the  same  paper. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  another  circumstance,  which  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  were  right 
as  to  the  precise  periods  for  which  these  returns  are  given,  and  that  is, 
their  irregular,  confused,  and  even  contradictory  tenor.  The  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  clear  and  precise.  It  called  for  the  number 
of  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  the  latest  period  to 
which  the  account  could  be  made  up;  and,  also,  for  **  the  number  of 
slaves  born,  dying,  purchased,  or  sold*'  en  each  year,  as  these  stood 
both  in  the  registry,  and  in  the  collector's  rolls. 

The  returns  to  this  order,  as  they  appear  in  the  papers  of  1827,  No* 
285,  are  as  follows : 

From  the  registry ;^in  1815, 253  slaves;  in  1819, 426;  and  in  1825, 
387 ;  (p.  4  &  5.) — Again,  (p.  34.)  in  1819,  490  slaves.  No  specification 
is  given  for  any  other  years.    Both  these  returns,  though  aifiering  so 
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mach  from  each  otber,  are  signed  by  the  same  individiial,  R  A.  Draper^ 
Acting  Register,  and  bear  the  same  date  31  Aug.  1826. 

From  the  collector's  rolls  we  have  a  different  statement,  viz.  in  1814, 
220  slaves;  in  1819,  378  slaves;  in  1820,  and  1821,  426  slaves;  in 
1822,  419  slaves;  in  1823,  360  slaves;  in  1824,  388  slaves;  in  1825, 
372  slaves;  and  in  1826,  173  slaves  (p.  35 — 40). 

Besides  this,  we  have  a  list  containing  the  names  of  all  the  slaves 
*'  existing'^  on  Bel  Ombre,  signed  by  Mr.  Blancard,  and  dated  25  Feb. 
1819,  and  making  the  whole  number  490,  of  which  64  are  marked  as 
dead,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  426  (p.  6 — 25).  We  have  also  a  list 
of  slaves  "  existing*'  on  Bel  Ombre,  dated  25  Jan.  1822,  and  signed  by 
Charles  Telfair,  containing  only  197  names,  but  closing  with  a  certifi- 
cate, that  the  number  on  the  estate,  at  that  time,  was  425  (p.  46 — 53). 
We  have,  moreover,  a  third  list  of  the  same  kind,  dated  27  Feb.  1825, 
and  signed  for  Mr.  Telfair,  by  William  Foster,  containing  196  names, 
and  certifying  the  whole  number  to  be  318  (p.  26 — 33).  Some  curious 
inferences  from  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  and  names  in  these  lists 
we  must  for  the  present  omit. 

Surely  this  uncertainty  and  confusion  might  have  been  obviated; 
and  means  might  have  been  taken,  by  a  reference  to  the  plantation 
books,  to  explain  these  otherwise  inexplicable  discrepancies.  Mr. Telfair 
doubtless  could  have  given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  them.  He  must 
have  been  aware  that  such  a  solution  was  essential  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  returns  had  been  called  for ;  and  yet  it  was  not  given.  Who 
then  is  to  blame  for  any  suspicions  which,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  were  naturally  caused  by  so  much  obscurity,  but  the  indi- 
vidual in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  made  the  whole  matter  clear? 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  a  public  functionary,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
governor,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the  measure  of  registration  was 
one  which  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  had  it  at  heart  to  en- 
force, as  the  only  effectual  means  of  detecting,  and  thus  preventing  the 
illicit  importation  of  slaves.  Mr.  Telfair  himself  now  admits  that  a 
system  of  strict  and  vigilant*  registration  is  an  effectual  bar  to  slave 
trading ;  and  he  pleads  the  recent  institution  of  such  a  registry  (at  the 
close  of  1826)  as  a  proof  that  no  slave  trade  can  now  exist.  But,  if  so, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  it,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which  had 
elapsed  previous  to  1827,  and  during  which  a  registry  was  as  much  a 
part  of  the  law  as  it  now  is,  that  registry  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  complete  neglect  and  consequent  confusion,  without 
having  excited  the  jealousy  and  vigilance,  or  the  remonstrances  of 
the  local  Government  of  which  he  formed  a  part  ?  And  how  did  it 
happen  that  he  himself,  bound  by  all  his  obligations  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  to  see  that  that  law  was  enforced,  should  not  only  have  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  or  to  take,  or  even  to  propose  any  effectual  measures 
to  that  end;  but  that  he  himself  should  have  been  amongst  the  de- 
faulters ?  And  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  his  influential  example 
should  have  given  encouragement  to  similar  defaults  in  others  ?  They 
would  naturally  feel  secure  in  the  violation  of  an  enactment,  however 
vitally  important  it  might  be  represented  by  His  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  to  be,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  one  who  was- 
the  confijctential  friend  and  adviser  of  the  governor^  and*whose  oondoct^ 
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.mulev  M  the  ^ipcmnfttaQce*  of  the  case,  could  not  ftiil  to  prochice  tlie 
impression  that  it  might  be  set  at  nought  with  impunity.  But  we  will 
JM>t  puwue  this  subjeet  farther  at  present,  although  much  remains  to 
be  said  upon  it.  Our  readers  wiH  feel  that  a  single  successful  slave^ 
.Toyage,  encouraged  even  by  the  neglect  or  omission  in  a  pubUe  func- 
tionary of  the  only  effectual  n»ans  of  preventing  it,  involved  more 
•horrors  than  have  ever  been  alleged  to  flow  from  blavery  on  any  one 
{Uaatation  in  the  island. 

Having  tbus  considered  the  inferences  fairly  deducible  from  those 
returns  which  profess  to  exhibit  the  state  and  progress  of  population  in 
the  Mauritius  generally,  as  well  as  on  a  particular  plantation;  inferences 
which  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  mnkiplioation  of  individual  affirmations 
to  the  contrary ; — we  wonid  say  one  word  in  justification  of  the  sketch 
that  was  given  of  the  general  state  of  slavery  in  the  Mauritius,  in  the 
Reporters  Nos.  42  and  44. 

1st.  As  to  the  want  of  education  and  religious  instruction. 

Even  one  of  Mr.  Telfair's  own  compurgators,  Mr.  R.  M.Thomas,  the 
protector  of  slaves,  in  a  letter  of  19  June  1829,  lets  us  into  this  secret, 
that,  down  to  that  time,  now  only  twelve  months  ago,  on  no  estate  but 
Bel  Ombre  had  any,  even  the  slightest,  attempt  been  made  to  instruct 
the  slaves.  The  words  of  this  witness  are — *'  Mr.  Telfair  is  the  only 
individual  in  the  colony,  lay  or  clerical,  who  permits  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  be  imparted  to  his  slaves.**  Did  the  Reporter  then  affirm  un- 
truly, that  *'  the  slaves  of  the  Mauritius  were  generally  excluded  from 
all  moral  or  religious  instruction  ?"    P.  380. 

2.  As  to  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves. 

The  LAW  of  the  island,  previous  to  1827»  made  no  distinction  what- 
ever in  the  punishments  inflicted  on  men  and  women,  adults  or  children. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  its  provisions — Slaves  can  possess  nothings 
can  gain  nothing,  by  their  own  industry  or  the  liberality  of  others,  that 
shall  not  belong  in  full  property  to  their  masters^  without  the  power,  on 
the  part  of  their  children  or  other  relations,  to  claim  any  portion  thereof 
from  any  disposition  whatever  they  may  make. — A  slave  striking  hia 
master  or  mistress,  or  their  children,  and  causing  a  wound,  shall  sufier 
4eath ;  and  if  he  commit  violence  upon  a  free  person  he  shall  be  seveidy 
punished,  even  with  death,  as  the  case  may  be. — A  fugitive  slave 
(Maron)  absent  a  months  afler  being  denounced,  shall  have  his  ears  cut 
ofl*,  and  be  branded  with  a  fleur  de  lis ;  if  absent,  a  second  time,  for  th* 
same  space,  his  ham-strings  shall  be  cut,  and  he  shall  again  be  branded; 
if  a  third  time,  he  shall  sufier  death. — ^Tbe  slaves,  when  deemed  de^ 
serving  qfit^  may  be  put  in  chains  and  flogged  by  their  masters ;  but  all 
^persons  are  forbidden  to  torture  or  mutilate  slaves  on  pain  of  confisca^ 
tion,  and  of  being  proceeded  against  criminally. — (Papers  of  1828, 
No.  526,  p.  5—19.) 

The  mitigations  of  this  terrible  code  are— that  roasters  are  ofdered 
to  furnish  to  each  slave  the  scanty  allowance  of  two  pounds  of  Indian 
com,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  fooid,  every  day,  together  with  the  yearly 
clothing  necessary — and  *^  are  forbidden  to  inflict  more  than  thir^ 
lashes'*  at  a  time— «nd  are  also  *'  forbidden  to  make  their  slates  work 
OS  Snaday.'^-^^^  Slaves  not  fed  and  clothed,  or  barbarously  and  inbn* 
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manly  treated,  may  complain  to  the  solicitor  general,  by  whom  the 
jma&teis  shall  be  prosecuted/'  (ibid.) 

Such  is  the  /au?^— now  for  the  practice.  In  the  beginning  of  1827^ 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  deemed  it  necessary  to  republish  from  the  slave  code  of 
^e  island,  framed  in  1723,  and  renewed  in  1767,  the  clauses  which 
lefer  to  the  four  mitigfLting  provisions  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  those 
respecting  Sunday  labour;  food  and  clothing ;  the  limitation  of  punish- 
ments; and  the  Solicitor-Generars  power  of  prosecution  in  certain 
cases.  This  republication  he  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Magistrates  throughout  the  island,  in  which  he  states, 
that  notwithstanding  these  laws  '*  which  forbid  masters  on  pain  of  arbi- 
trary punishment  and  confiscation  to  make  their  slaves  work  on  Sun- 
days, '  the  Governor  had  learned  that,  *'  on  numy  estates  the  slaves 
work  on  Sundays  as  on  other  week  days/'  This  conduct,  he  adds, ''  so 
repugnant  to  humanity,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated;"  and  he  ''is 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  so  crying  an  abuse."  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  "  the  planters  may  find  it  necessary  to  work  their  sugar-houses  at 
night ;"  and  he  does  '*  npt  pretend  to  oppose  it  ;^  but,  in  that  case,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  slaves ''  ought  to  have  the  following  day 
to  rest  themselves ;"  and  when  circumstances  Qblige  the  plaAters  to 
deprive  their  slaves  of  Sundays,  he  hopes  *'  they  will  feel  the  justice  of 
indemnifying  them/'  He  recommends  also,  that  they  should  not  be 
r^uired  to  work  until  half  an  hour  before  sun-ri$e  and  after  sun-set 
What  must  their  hours  have  been  before  to  make  such  a  limitation  as 
this  seem  to  Sir  L  Cole  a  merciful  indulgence  ?  (ibid.  p.  30.) 

He  then  adverts  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  correction,  which  masters 
are  allowed  to  deal  out  to  their  slaves,  and  says,  that  *'  there  exist  in 
this  respect  abuses  which  it  is  the  du^ty  of  the  magistrates  to  remove  by 
denouncing  them  to  the  Solicitor-General/'  And  if  this  warning  should 
be  pcglected,  he  tells  them,  that  he  "  will  find  himself  compelled  much 
against  his  will  to  recur  to  measures  of  rigour  wluch  will  be  repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  but  which  will  be  called  for  by  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
by  the  laws,  sikI  by  the  colonial  interests/'  He  adverts  also  in  strong 
terms,  to  the  excess  of  punishment  inflicted  by  some  masters  beyond 
the  thirty  lashes  allowed  by  law.    (ibid.  p.  30—32.) 

Upon  all  these  points  we  have  the  opinions  and  recommendations, 
the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  but  no  effective  enactments. 
He  issued,  however,  about  the  same  time,  an  ordinance  to  regulate  the 
weight  of  the  chains  and  fetters  which  masters  were  authorized,  by  the 
existing  laws,  to  fasten  on  their  slaves,  at  their  own  discretion.  The 
weight  in  future,  he  ordained  to  be ;  for  two  men  chained  together,  nine 
pounds ; — for  one  man  six  pounds ; — for  two  women  five  pounds ; — for 
one  woman,  or  for  a  child  three  pounds.  These  weights,  however, 
might  be  augmented  without  limit  by  the  magistrate.  Women  and 
children^  though  they  might  be  chained,  were  not  at  the  same  time  to 
be  fettered ;  but  men  might  be  both  chained  and  fettered  by  a  magis- 
trate's order.  Collars,  with  their  branches,  were  now  for  the  first  time 
forbidden  by  this  ordinance,     (ibid.  p.  27.) 

This  barbarous  law,  though  it  doubtless  appeared  to  Sir  L.  Cole  to  be 
a  merciful  relaxation  of  the  preceding  law,  which  fixed  no  limit  to  the 
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vreight  of  chains  and  fetters,  and  allowed  of  the  three-pronged  collan, 
formerly  described  by  us,  (No.  44,  p.  379) ;  and  though  regarded  in  the 
Mauritius  (such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  there,)  as  an  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  authority  of  the  master,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Sir  George 
Murray,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  May,  1829,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius.  (See  papers  of  1 829,  No.  333).  "  It  is  not  without  much 
surprise  and  concern,"  says  the  benevolent  Secretary,  **  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  have  observed  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 
The  use  of  chains,  as  an  ordinary  instrument  of  domestic  punishment 
in  a  tropical  climate,  must  be  deprecated  on  every  principle  of  huma- 
nity ana  sound  policy."  "  This  enactment  not  merely  tolerates  them, 
but  subjects  even  women  and  children  of  the  most  tender  years  to  the 
same  description  of  punishments.  It  even  permits  the  use  of  what  are 
termed  branches,  attached  to  the  collars,  borne  on  the  necks  of  the 
sufferer.  It  assigns  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  this  species  of  punish- 
ment, and,  when  sanctioned  by  the  magistrate,  no  limit  to  the  weight  of 
the  chain.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  suggested,  that  these  instru- 
ments which  owners  are  permitted  to  employ,  are  formidable  only  in 
name.  Specimens  of  the  various  chains  and  collars,  with  or  without 
spokes,  which  are'used  at  Mauritius  in  the  punishment  of  slaves,"  have 
l4en  transmitted  to  this  department ;  *'  ana  they  appear  to  be  nothing 
less  than  instruments  of  torture." — Again,  he  observes,  that  it  had  been 
stated  to  him,  that  in  the  very  streets  of  Port  Louis,  **  the  slaves  em- 
ployed as  scavengers  were  yoked  together  in  carts,  and  exhibited  a 
most  offensive  and  humiliating  spectacle."    (Papers  of  1829,  No.  333.) 

3.  As  to  th&  flogging  and  chaining  of  females. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  doubt  on  the  existence  of  this 
practice.  And  yet  does  the  language  of  the  preceding  statements 
permit  any  doubt  to  rest  upon  that  point?  If  it  did,  it  would  be 
obviated  by  the  following  passage,  in  the  circular  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole, 
already  alluded  to.  ^*  I  thmk  it,"  he  says,  "  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  punishments  inflicted  upon  negro  women.  Up  to  this  mo^ 
ment  there  has  not  existed  any  difference  in  the  corrections  ordered  by 
the  masters,  in  respect  to  them,  and  those  in  use  with  regard  to  the 
men.  Rest  assured,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  will  suppress  the 
punishment  of  flogging  for  negro  women,"  And  lest  we  should  be  left 
to  suppose  that  Sir  Lowry  Cole  was  some  fanatical  Anti-Slavery 
partizan,  he  goes  on  to  use  the  following  words.  *'  It  must,  in  fact,  be 
admitted,  that  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  and  public  decency,  irotf/(/  seem, 
to  require  that  negro  women  should  undergo  the  lash  only  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  authonty.  Do  not 
irons,  the  stocks,  imprisonment,"  (is  this  intended  as  irony?)  *' offer  suffi- 
cient means  of  punishing  negro  women,  whose  condition,  besides  being 
almost  always  precarious,  requires  great  care?"  Here  we  have  the 
proof  that  the  testimony  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  did  not  arise  from  any 
squeamishness  he  may  have  felt  on  the  subject  of  slavery  itself:  and 
that  he  acted  from  no  bias  towards  the  views  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
party.  Indeed,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  in  a  subsequent  despatch,  relents  a 
little  from  the  severity  of  his  circular,  and  pleads,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  indulge  the  good  people  of  the  Mauritius  with  a  prolongation 
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,Qf  tbis  amiable  practice. — '<  I  admit/'  he  says,  '^  that  the  abolishiDg  of 
<:orporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  female  slaves  is  highly  desirable"  yet, 
*^  I  conceive,  that  bad  conseiquences  might  result  from  its  immediate 
prohibition."  Can  any  one  read  these  words  of  this  public  functionary 
without  suspecting  the  horrid  extent  to  which  this  practice  must  have 
been  carriea,  and  admitting  the  hardening  effect  of  familiarity  with  this 
and  the  other  incidents  of  slavery  ?    (Papers  of  1828,  No.  526,  p.  32.) 

Now  let  any  man  compare  these  authentic  and  official  statements  of 
Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir  Lowry  tUole  with  the  view  given  of  the  general 
treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Reporter  (No.  44,  pp.  377 — 380,)  and  say 
wherein  that  work  has  been  guilty  of  eScagseration.  Wherever  it  has 
touched  on  the  same  topics,  it  is  completely  borne  out  by  these  high 
authorities ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  have  credit  for  having  at  least  aimed 
at  accuracy  in  every  other  part  of  its  delineation.  We  believe  it  to  be 
correct,  and  should  not  be  shaken  from  that  belief,  though  every  slave- 
holder in  the  Mauritins  were  to  unite  with  every  guest  who  may  have 
shared  his  hospitalities^  in  saying,  or  even  swearing  to  the  con- 
trary. And,  even  if  Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir  Lowry  Cole  had  not 
verified  the  Reporter's  most  revolting  statements,  the  state  of  the  law, 
previous  to  tbb  recent  Order  in  Council,  would  be  quite  conclusive  as 
marking  the  utter  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  tne  slave. 

But  although  the  accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn  in  the  Reporter  of  the 

general  treatment  of  the  slaves  has  thus  been  proved ;  yet  it  may  be  said 
at  the  particular  details  of  cruelty  that  were  tnere  given  as  occurring  on 
Bel  Ombre  were  false  and  calumnious.  Was  it  then  a  calumny  to  say, 
with  respect  to  a  Mauritius  plantation,  that  slaves,  both  men  and  women, 
were  there  both  flogged  ana  chained  ?  or  was  Bel  Ombre  the  only  estate 
in  the  island  that  was  exempted  from  such  inflictions  ?  The  facts  stated 
to  have  occurred  there,  Mr.  Telfair  has  chosen  to  consider  as  a  personal 
charge,  imputing  to  him  the  perpetration  of  cruel  acts.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  because  they  occurred  on  Bel  Ombre,  they  were 
either  authorized  by  him,  or  even  known  to  him,  though  in  such  a  case 
even  ignorance  is  culpable.  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  a  man  to  he  con* 
aected  with  an  estate  of  which  such  things  have  been  said ;  but  while  a 
manager  possesses,  as  he  does  in  the  Mauritius,  so  unlimited  a  power  of 
arbitrary  punishment,  Mr.  Telfair  is  implicated  in  any  particular  act  of 
severity  occurring  at  Bel  Ombre  in  his  absence,  only  as  the  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney  was  implicated  in  the  act  of  Mr.  Cardin,  his  manager  in  St  Kitts, 
who  confined  his  Lordship's  old  female  mulatto  slave,  Betto  Douglas,  in 
the  stocks  of  his  Lordship's  estate,  for  six  whole  months,  because  she 
had  failed  to  pay  her  monthly  hire.  (See  Reporters,  No.  25,  and  No. 
28.) — It  is  not  imputed  to  Mr.  Telfair  that  he  either  inflicted  the  parti- 
cular punishn^ents  which  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  there,  or  that  he 
even  knew  of  them.  The  sound  of  the  whip  could  not  have  reached 
him  at  Port  Louis,  where  his  official  duties  lay.  Indeed  his  inability 
to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  that  branch  of  plantation  economy,  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  slave  population  on  his  estate,  does  not  indicate  any 
very  regular  habits  of  inspection  and  scrutiny  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  slaves.— Besides,  let  us  consider  the  state  of  the  law  in  the  Mauri- 
tius.    It  empowered  his  manager  to  inflict  the  lash,  and  chains,  and 
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fetters,  on  all  slaves,  and  to  inflict  besides  on  fngitive  staves  (Maroni) 
the  punishment  of  branding,  of  hamstringing,  and  eten  of  death.  Merely 
to  flog  thera  therefore,  and  even  to  flog  them  severely,  might  seem  rather 
a  lenient  and  merciful  remission,  according  to  the  standard  of  retribudve 
justice  for  slaves  in  the  Mauritius  ;-and  that  the  sex  of  the  fugitives  would 
be  no  protection  from  such  flogging,  and  chaining,  and  fettering  we 
have  already  seen.  That  such  things  too  may  be  done,  cad  kave  been 
done  with  impunity,  in  ail  our  slave  colonies  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence. In  the  Mauritius,  especially,  the  proof  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  transactions  is  established  not  only  by  the  official  state- 
ments quoted  above  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  and  Sir  George  Murray,  biit 
by  the  various  abortive  complaints  of  slaves,  referred  to  in  No.  44, 
p.  383—390;  and  may  further  be  proved  by  abundant  oral  testffiiotiy 
ready  to  be  produced,  if  such  testimony  were  necessary  to  prove  that 
Severe  floggings  and  chainings,  both  of  men  and  women,  were  common, 
on  plantations  throughout  the  Mauritius,  not  excepting  Bel  Ombre. 

Mr.  Telfair  and  his  friends  have  assumed  that  these  statements  thuit 
be  false,  because,  as  they  allege,  they  rest  solely  on  the  evidence  of  t^o 
men,  Higginson  and  Kendrick,  whose  evidence  on  some  other  occa- 
sion, as  they  say,  has  been  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  fii 
entire  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Reporter  is  cOfhpromised 
by  this  circumstance  ;  or  that  it  has  relied  on  the  testimony  of  either 
of  these  individuals.  The  witnesses  of  the  facts  are  entirely  diftN 
ent  persons  whose  veracity  we  have  not  yet  heard  questioned,  and  who, 
whenever  an  inquiry  takes  place,  will  answer  for  themselves.  In  the 
mean  time  we  repeat,  that  the  particular  acts  of  atrocity  in  question  weife 
related  with  no  intention  of  inculpating  any  individual,  but  merely  to 
illustrate  the  general  system,  and  to  shew  that  so  inveterate  an  evil  h 
negro  slavery,  that  even  on  an  estate,  described  by  Sir  R.  Farquhat  as 
well  regulated,  and  the  owner  of  which  held  a  respectable  situation  in 
colonial  society,  and  had  credit  there  both  for  humanity  and  for  more 
than  usual  liberality,  horrors  may  occur  in  the  administration  Of  the 
system,  which  make  the  blood  of  all,  unused  to  such  Scenes,  to  nm 
cold.  This  we  are  ready  in  tlie  face  of  the  asseverations  of  all  the  slave 
holders  in  the  world,  and  of  all  their  occasional  guests,  and  boon  cook 
panions,  to  affirm  and  maintain,  aye,  and  to  prove  to  be  the  uniibrm, 
necessary,  and  inevitable  eflect  of  ^at  wicked  sjHetii  called  negro 
slavery,  wherever  it  is  suffered  to  exist. 

Can  we  have  forgotten,  that  from  1787  to  1807,  ^e  barf  hosts  of  gene- 
rals and  admirals,  and  captains,  and  public  functionaries  of  alt  grades, 
and  planters,  and  merchants,  testifying  far  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  loveliness  even  of  the  slave  trade  as  well  as  of  West  India  slavery, 
than  they  now  do  in  favour  of  the  slavery  of  the  Mauritius ;  their  testi- 
mony being  backed  also  by  the  governors,  and  councils,  and  assem- 
blies of  slave  colonies.  And  yet  these  accumulated  masses  of  pretended 
evidence  were  then  felt  by  the  abolitionists,  and  are  now  acknowledged 
by  the  world  at  large,  to  have  been  utterly  false ; — the  mere  eftision 
either  of  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  pride,  or  cupidity,  or  die  rancour 
of  party  spirit,  or  Ae  mere  effect  of  famijiarity  with  the  horrors  which 
were  denied  or  extenuated.    Can  we  have  forgotten  the  scenes  of  Dd- 
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ndinica,  Nevis,  and  the  Bkhamaa,  and  the  teftthnooSes  borne  to  the  faigK 
respectability  and  humanity  of  a  Huggins  or  a  Moss?  Can  we  have 
forgotten  the  mock  coMspifBCies  of  Jamaica  in  1824,  with  all  their  hor- 
rid and  sangmnaty  results ;  or  the  piJpabte  awd  multiplied  perjuries 
i^hich  drove  Leeesne  and  Escofiery  ibto  etile,  and  tf6ar}y  Stic6eeded  m 
crushmg  them ;  or  the  audackms  but  Himsy  fabricaftionir  by  which,  6nty 
two  years  since,  an  attempt  i^as  tliade  to  justify  the  persecuting  hiw^ 
of  the  Assembly  against  sectarian  miissionanes,  but  ^hkh  theihr  ^i^gentis 
nr  this  country  have  not  dated  to  p^bHsAi  ?  Or  can  ^e  have  forgotten 
the  court  martial  which  ixied  and  cottdeMiifed  the  tnis^ion^  Smith? 
Bat,  above  all,  can  we  h»ve  already  forgotten  the  Hct  of  the  ui^ited 
testimony  of  the  whole  #hit^  population  of  the  M&urithis,  wfth  thefr 
deluded  governors  at  their  hetRV,  affirmm^  the  tfiOn-efxisteace  of  thaft 
slave  tr^de,  the  proof  Of  the  extefksTve  prevalence  of  whieb,  for  many 
years,  is  now  so  unquesrtionabte  im  to  be  fully  aUd  publicly  admitted 
by  His  Majesty's  government. 

But  on  this  point  #e  have  a  re^ieiit  and  most  itf^trtretive  and  rooM 
apposite  elucidation  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inqiiiry,  sent 
to  the  Mauritiirs,  in  1827,  which  has  lately  been  published,  (Papers  of 
1829,  No.  292.)  Referrhig  to'  that  most  Strikrag  dOCuttierit,  we  wOT 
content  ourselves  now  with  transcribing  the  substance  of  sonfte  refharks 
which  #ere  made  upon  it  on  its  first  appearance,  in  the  Anti-Shvery 
Reporter,  No.  51,  p.  39—41. 

"We  have  often  beeti  thoWght  to  deal  unfairly  byfhef  Owners  of 
Slaves  hi  otif  colonies,  when  we  h^ve  reftised  to  admit  their  testimony 
in  favour  of  their  own  system,  (although  such  testimony  aanounts  to  nO 
more  at  best  than  thfe  substitution  of  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  itf  the  place 
of  legal  evidence ;)  or  when  We  h^ve  ventured,  as  in  our  kst  tiumber 
(p.  26,)  and  on  many  formed  occasibns,  to  warn  ovtt  rettdttt  against  the 
eflects  of  that  sympathy  of  interest  and  that  f^lK>#  feeling  atoOng  them 
which  tend  to  produce  a  general  alf^d  firm  combmation  of  all  the  miertibets 
6f  the  dominant  class,  not  only  in  defending,  pet/asf  autmfas,  the  worst 
abuses  of  theif  systeih,  but  ttt  oppressbg  tod  persecuting  every  indivi- 
dual of  ^eir  body  who  itiay  dare  to  assist  m  exposing  its  incurable 
wickedness.  But  have  we  really  merited  the  charge  Of  unfairness  on 
this  account?  We  think  not.  In  addition  to  the  inmMnei^le  proofs 
which  have  been  exhibited  of  such  combmatioUs  froM  the  year  1787  to 
the  present  day,  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  corroborate  mfM  have 
been  deemed  our  harsh  and  groundless  iitoputations,  by  the  testimony 
of  his  B^ajest/s  Commissioners,  whose  report  is  tt&v^  before  us. 
*  Although  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  as  the  Slave  trade,^ 
these  gentlemen  observe,  *  woxAd  at  any  time  h*ve  been  unpopular 
with  the  inhabitants  (of  the  Mauriti'us,)  it  Was  apparent  to  tte  on  our 
arrival  that  circumstances  had  caused  a  strong  Repugnance  to  prevail 
against  H.*  '  As  it  might  be  stipposed  tifiat  many  individuals  were 
deeply  interested  in  evading  the  refroipect  into  theh"  former  proceedings, 
they  would  take  advantage  of  their  iitiftuence  and  of  the  situatiou  of 
the  community,  to  awaken  a  gerteral  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
of  such  an  investigation  as  that  with  which  we  were  charged,  and  of  the 
risk  attendrog  afny  admission  of  the  extent  to  which  the  l^vc  trade  had 
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been  carried  on  and  encouraged.'  And  it  has  even  appeared  lo  ike 
Commissioners  '  that  the  community  had  tacitly,  if  not  expressly/ 
*  entered  into  a  general  resolution  to  make  no  admission  that  the  Skive 
trade  had  been  encouraged  bv  the  inhabitants,  or  carried  on  to  any 
extent  in  the  colony.'  They  therefore  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
state,  '  that  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  general  unpopu^ 
larity  attending  it  have  been  considerable ;'  nor  have  they  *  deemed  it 
proper  at  this  ttage  of  the  inquiry,  and  in  the  j>resent  temper  of  the 
community,  to  disclose  to  parties  the  names  of  their  accusers,  because 
as  there  is  a  *  prevalent  impression  of  the  hostility  of  the  community 
against  persons  making  accusations  of  Slave  tradinfl^,'  and  examples  of 
^prosecutions  sustained'  by  those  persons;  such  disclosures  would  have 
been  construed  into  an  mtention,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  '  to 
discourage  persons  from  coming  forward'  to  give  evidence  ou  the  sub- 
ject In  the  mean  time  the  witnesses  were  made  to  subscribe  their 
statements,  and  were  warned  that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for 
them,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  confirm  them  judicially. 
— ^The  Commisstooers  farther  intimate  that  they  had  every  reason  given 
lo  them  to  apprehend  that  *  the  extensive  powers  of  the  police  departs 
ment  had  been  unjustly  exercised  to  the  prejudice'  of  persons  who  had 
given  information  respecting  the  Slave  trade,  and  had  thereby  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  community ;  and  they  express  their  solicitude,  par- 
ticularW  in  the  casQ  of  one  mdividual  who  had  made  a  frank  confes- 
sion of  his  own  delinquencies*  that  *  in  giving  publicity  to  his  infor- 
mation, care  may  be  taken  that  he  shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  from  the 
consequences  or  the  voluntary  avowal  of  his  past  conduct*  The 
daneer,  however,  appears  tp  them  to  be  still  more  imminent  in  the  case 
of  slaves  or  of  liberated  captives  who  may  be  instrumestal  in  making 
known  infractions  of  the  abortion  law ;—- and  it  is  manifest  both  from 
their  report,  and  from  a  variety  of  past  occurrences,  (see  the  case 
of  Pedro,  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  p.  38^  and  that  of  Troptard,  14th  Report  of 
the  Afriom  Institution,  p.  23,)  thi^  nothing  but  the  most  energetic  and 
determined  interference  of  the  government  can  save  such  persons,  so 
informing,  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel  and  remorseless  vengeance*  Now 
what  does  all  this  indicate  but  a  community  made  up  of  confederates 
in  evil;  hardened,  by  the  kindred  employments  of  Slav^  trading  and 
Slave  driving,  and  by  mutual  countemoice  and  support,  to  deliberate 
combinations  for  lawless  purposes?  And  such  confederacies  belong 
not  to  the  Mauritius  alone;  they  belong  essentially  and  inherently  to 
every  communi^  on  which  Slavery  exercises  the  same  withering  and 
demoralizing  influence.*' 

The  spirit  and  principles  of  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  force, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  slavery  as  to  the  slave-trade.  The  parties  in  both 
cases,  in  the  Mauritius  at  least,  are  the  same. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Telfair  are  desirous  of  bringing  forward  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  some  of  its  missionaries,  among  the  compurga- 
tors of  that  gentleman,  and,  through  him,  of  the  Mauritius  system.  In 
this  view,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Meeting, 
which  took  place  at]  Freemason's  Hall,  on  the  1 5th  of  May  last,  Mr. 
George  Bennet,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  employed  by  that  So- 
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eiety  to  yisit  their  various  missions  in  the  southern  and  eastern  seas, 
and  also  in  India,  addressed  the  meeting  on  this  subject.  He  had  seen 
islavery,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  he  declared  that "  in  the  Mauritius  it  wore 
its  most  horrid  and  disgusting  formT  but,  he  added,  that,  ''whether  in 
its  mild  or  more  appallbg  exhibitions,  it  had,  really  and  essentially,  a 
cruelly  demoralizing^  e£fect,  not  only  on  the  poor  slaves,  but  on  all  who 
were  the  owners  of  slaves,  on  all  who  ctven  employed  slaves  in  their 
families,  from  governors  downwards  through  all  grades,  civil  and  mili- 
taryi — Wherever  it  existed,  there  the  moral  sense  ever  became  blunted, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  extensiveness  of  its  influence.'^ 
See  Reporter,  No.  61,  p.  252.  This  is  the  simple  solution  of  all  those 
imposing  compurgations  on  which  slave-holders  in  the  East  as  Veil  as 
in  the  West,  are  apt  to  place  so  vain  a  reliance. 

We  here  suspend  any  farther  observations  until  die  promised  work  of 
Mn  Telfair  shall  have  been  published,  and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to 
examine  it  more  deliberately.  As  yet  we  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  we  do  not  even  possess  a  copy  pf  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  whathas  now  been  said  on  the  state  and  progress  of  popu- 
lation among  the  slaves,  in  the  Mauritius  generally,  and  on  Bel  Ombre  in 
particular;  and  on  the  condition  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  that  colony 
both  in  law  and  in  practice ;  will  be  sufficient  to  obviate  any  injurious 
inferences,  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  former  statements,  to 
which  the  circular  notice  of  Mr.  Telfair's  friends  may  have  possibly  led 
in  the  case  of  persons  uninformed  on  the  subject. 


11,  Jamaica  Watchman. 

\v  the  supplement  to  our  last  number,  we  inserted  some  extracts 
from  a  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  on  the  Brazils,  confirming,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  all  our  views  of  the  cruelly  debasing  effects  of 
negro  slavery,  and  of  the  unspeakable  benefits  to  be  produced  by  an 
emancipation  from  its  bonds.  The  Jamaica  Watchman,  in  a  late 
number  (April  14,  1830),  admits  some  remarkable  communications  on 
the  general  subject  of  this  debasement,  as  it  affects  not  only  the  slave, 
but  the  free.  A  correspondent,  in  speaking  of  the  degraded  concu- 
binage so  generally  prevalent  between  the  whites  and  the  free  coloured 
-women,  observes,  that 

*'  The  people  of  colour  owe  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  to  the  Dissenting  ministers 
generally^  no  little  gratitude  for  the  check  which  they  have  succeeded  in  putting 
to  this  detestable  system,  and  so  bi  from  any  of  their  body  being  displeased  with 
him,  they  are  rather  disposed  to  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  woik  of  charity,  and 
labcmr  oilove.  From  the  vicious^  the  demoralized,  and  depraved  portion  of  the 
community,  the  Dissenters  must  expect  abuse  and  vituperation.  From  the  sober, 
reasonable,  and  more  respectable,  tnev  will  receive  treatment  exactly  the  reverse ; 
and  whilst  thev  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  in  parti- 
cular, they  will  carry  with  them  the  best  wishes  and  prayers  of  such  for  their* 
speedy  success. 

**  No  man,  Mr.  Editor,  who  has  any  regard  ibrthe  honour  of  his  caste,  can  do 
otherwise  than  vnsh  an  end  put  to  the  system. — ^No  man  who  has  reflected  upon 
the  evils  it  has  produced,  can  do  otherwise  than  reprobate  it.  To  this  system 
principally  the  people  of  colour  owe  their  degradation.  The  people  of  colour 
«ever  will  be  respected  so  long  as  the  whites  are  permitted  to  take  their  mistresses 
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from  among  them ;  and  so  loi^  as  that  is  the  case  the/  capnot  but  be  datpised.!' 

Aj|ain  : — 

«  To  talk  of  the  happiness  of  the  firee  coloured  man  is  absurd ;  of  the  happinesi 
of  the  slave  madnest:  As  well  mieht  the  sand  merchants  or  itinerant  hucksters, 
who  drive  their  long-eared  slaves  mron^  the  streets  of  London,  vaunt  the  hap- 
piness of  their  overladen,  overdriven  •asses,  because,  for  the  interest  of  his  owner, 
each  is  stSbled  and  gets  a  meal  of  the  cheapest  and  worst  food,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  another  davof  suffsnng,  and  unremunerated  labour. 

'<  It  is  in  vain  that  the  glaring  &lsehood  '}&  reiteraled  over  and  over  a^ain  hy 
the  interested  press  here,  and  the  hired  press  in  Europe. — It  is  in  vain  that  dis- 
tinguished strangers  are  taken  to  particular  estates,  after  due  preparation  of  the 
negroes.  It  is  in  vain,  that  under  the  denomination  of  Saints,  men  who  are 
ornaments  to  their  country  and  their  species,  are  calumniated  and  abused,  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  vilified  and  insulted — all,  all,  is  useless  *  vexation  of 
spirit/  The  people  of  England  meet  the  falsehood  with  contempt^  and  few,  very 
few,  are  there  of  tnose  '  perishing  Englishmen,'  who  would  not  impart  a  '  taste  ii 
their  knuckles*  to  any  spurious  West  Indian,  who  might  be  fool-haidy  enougk 
to  sugsest  to  them  a  change  of  their  '  freedom  and  starvation'  for  the  '  liSbour  and 
plenty^  of  the  slave." 

III.  SouTBAMPToK  Anti-Slavery  Socii^tt. 

The  following  important  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Southampton  Anti-Slayery  Society,  viz. 

1.  That  viewing  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  British  colonies,  in  the 
light  of  a  great  n^onal  crime,  highly  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God, 
disgraceful  to  us  aFa  free  and  a  Christian  people,  and  crud  and  unjust 
towards  those  who  are  the  hapless  victims  of  it,  we  are  determined  to 
employ  every  means  in  our  power,  that  the  constitution  has  given  us, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  great  and  aggravated  evil. 

2.  That  considering  the  approaching  general  election,  as  an  occasion 
eminently  fitting  for  the  nation  at  large  to  vindicate  its  moral  character, 
and  publicly  to  testify  its  repudiation  of  this  flagrant  system  of  tyranny 
and  mjustice,  we  resolve,  and  invite  our  fellow-townsmen,  and  more 
especially  those  who  signed  the  late  petitions  against  slavery,  to  unite 
with  us  hefein — in  bestowing  our  suffrages,  to  give  the  preference  to 
such  candidates,  as  besides  other  claims  to  our  support  shaJl  add  this — 
of  being  the  firm,  lealous,  and  decided  friends  of  the  cause  of  abolition, 
and  shall  pledge  themselves  to  Qse  their  utmost  endeavours  in  Parlia- 
ment to  accomplish,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  extinction  of 
slavery^ — urging  it  upon  the  Legislature  to  begin,  as  its  first  step  in 
this  great  moral  work,  with  fixing  a  day,  on  aad  after  which  all  children, 
the  6£Gipri]ig  of  slaves,  shall  l^  bom  free  throughout  his  Majesty's 
dominions. 

3.  That  the  Committee  prepare  and  circulate  forthwith  an  address 
in  conformity  with  the  preceding  resolutions. 


TkUy  and  all  other  publications  <tf  the  Society^  may  be  had  at  their  efica 
18,  Aldermanbura ;  or  at  Messrs  HatchardX  187,  PiecfldUlff,  and  AreM\  ComhiU. 
They  may  also  be  procwed^  through  any  bookseller,  or  at  the  dcfrnts  qf  the  Anti* 
Slavery  Society  throughout  the  kingdom. 


Loadoii :  Ba^ster  and  Tboms,  Printcin,  Kartholoinew  Close. 
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No.  63.]  For  JULY,  1880.         [No.  16.  VoL  iii, 

CASE  OF  IIEUTENANT  SMITH. 


To  THE  Editor  op  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter. 

Sir, — I  received  a  small  pamphlet  a  few  days  a^,  by  the  three- 
pennypost,  without  a  title,  beginning  with  the  following  words : 

**  Without  mooting  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  ohstract^  upon 
which  there  cannot  be  two  opinions^  the  attention  of  the  most  influen- 
tial body  in  the  empire,  its  officiating  Clergy,  is  earnestly  invited  to  the 
Mlowing  case,  upon  its  hitrinsic  merits.     It  consists  in 

*M.  A  statement  recently  published,  widely  disseminated,  and  per* 
haps  very  generally  believed,  as  to  the  existing  character  of  slavery 
in  Jamaica. 

''  2.  A  confession,  upon  his  oath,  of  its  anonymous  bat  now  disco- 
vered author,  that  his  whole  statement  is  a  fabrication  and  a  falsehood. 

**  In  such  a  case  as  this,  which  is  one  of  common  chariW  between 
man  and  man,  it  is  not  askmg  too  much  of  the  upright  mind,  of  every 
Christian  minister  to  surrend^  a  portion  of  his  time  to  its  deliberate 
examination.  Should  he  see  cause,  on  having  done  so,  to  recommend 
to  those  over  whose  judgments  he  must  possess  a  large  and  salutary 
influence,  to  receive  any  similar  statements  for  the  future  with  cantion, 
it  will  be  rendering  bare  and  but  too  tardy  justice  to  an  mjured  com- 
munity." 

I  have  complied  ¥^th  the  request,  and  examined  it  deliberately.  I 
have  read  it  attentively  three  times,  and  diligently  compared  one  part 
of  it  with  another.  It  is  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  circulated  far  and 
wide  at  a  considerable  expense,  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  West 
Indians  from  the  diarge  of  cruelty  to  theur  slaves,  and  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  fraudulent  means  to  whic^  the  advocates  of  emancipation 
resort,  and  the  foul  calumnies  which  they  propagate,  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  West  Indians,  and  enlist  the  feelines  of  their  country- 
men in  the  cause  of  the  enthralled  Negroes.  The  House  of  Assembly 
in  Jamaica,  under  whose  auspices  it  is  published,  have  no  doubt  made 
the  best  of  their  case,  and  placed  every  object  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view  for  themselves :  yet  the  bideousness  of  West  Indian  sla* 
very  cannot  be  concealed;  but  meets  the  eye  whichever  way  it  looks.' 
I  think  it  right  to  state  that  I  am  not  a  memb^of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, nor  liftve  I  ever  written  for  it  tiU  now.  As  a  free-born  English- 
man,  with  a  British  heart  beating  in  my  bosom,  I  have  always  entertained 
an  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  its  mildest  form ;  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
pamphlet  in  question  convinces  me  diat  it  exists  in  the  West  Indies  in 
its  severest,  and  would  have  made  me  an  emancipationist,  if  I  had  luyt 
been  one  before. 

The  pamphlet  consists  entirely  of  copies  of  official  documents,  except«^ 
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ing  the  few  Jinet  I  have  transcribed,  by  way  of  introduction,  and  a  few 
tnore  by  way  of  conclusion.     It  contains 

'M.  A  letter  from  Mr.  George  Hamilton  Smith,  Comptroller  of  his 
Majesty's  Customs,  residing  at  Savanna-la-Mar,  in  the  parish  of  West- 
moreland, in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  dated  May  15th,  1829,  addressed 
'  to  his  brother,  a  clergyman  in  England. 

**  2.  A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  dated  Tuesday  afternoon,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Evelyn,  Collector  of  his  Majesty's  customs  at  Savanna- 
la-Mar. 

'<  3.  Examinations  on  oath,  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  appointed  to  hiquire  into  the 
charges  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Westmoreland  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  of  cruelty  towards  the  labouring  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  parish,  which  were  published  in  certain  newspapers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  which  charges,  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  the  Corop* 
troller  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  and  residing  in  Westmoreland,  has 
admitted  himself  to  be  the  author. 

*'  4.  Proceedings  of  a  Council  of  Protection,  held  on  Thursday  the 
1 4th  day  of  January,  1830,  at  the  Court  House  at  Savanna-la-Mar,  in 
the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  a  cer- 
tain girl  ^lave,  named  Juliana,  in  the  possession  of  Eleanor  Whitehead, 
of  the  said  parish,  tavern  keeper,  lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye,  and 
which  said  slave  was  committed  to  the  workhouse  of  the  said  parish  for 
maintenance  and  protection,  and  not  to  be  worked,  by  justices  Hardin, 
Pinnock,  and  M'Cail. 

**  5.  The  examination,  on  oath,  of  Mr.  Smith,  before  the  House  of 
Assembly,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  1830.    And 

"  6.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Assemoly  to  investigate  the  case,  dated  February  13,  1830." 
-  The  former  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  pamphlet,  coming  from 
such  a  quarter  as  it  does,  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  runs  thus, 
'<  Without  mooting  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  upon  whkk 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions"  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  wording 
of  it  which  renders  it  susceptible  of  two  constructions  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  one  is,  that  slavery  is  so  notoriously  repugnant 
to  nature,  reason,  justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  as  to  be  utterly  inde- 
fensible, and  that  no  one  can  think  he  has  a  right  to  hold  his  felbw 
creatures  in  bondage.  If  this  be  the  right  construction,  (and  it  seems 
to  be  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,)  the  West  Indians  are  self- 
condemned  of  pertinaciously  stnigglinff  to  uphold  a  system,  the  moral 
turpitude  of  which  they  cannot  conceal  from  themselves,  and  no  longer 
venture  to  deny :  interest,  then,  is  the  Moloch  whose  altar  in  the  West 
Indies  towers  above  the  altar  of  God,  on  which  myriads  of  human  beings 
are  daily  immolated,  without  a  sigh  of  pity  or  a  pang  of  remorse.  The 
other  construction  is,  that  the  right  which  one  man  has  to  acquire  an 
absolute  and  permanent  property  in  another,  and  make  him  his  slave,  is 
so  consonant  to  nature  and  reason,  «o  consistent  with  justice  and  huma- 
nity«  and  so  clearly  sanctioned  by  revelation,  that  no  one  can  entertain 
a  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  strong 
n)ay  prey  jon  the  weak,  get  possession  of  their  persons,  and  deprive  them 
^f  their  liberty  and  property.     If  this  be  what  is  meant,  the  pamphlet 
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begins  with  an  intentional  falsehood ;  for  the  authors  of  it  know  that 
}>ublic  opinion  in  this  country  indignantly  denies  the  existence  of  such 
a  rights  and  a  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  the  words  were  artfully 
diosen  to  entrap  the  unwary  reader,  add  instil  into  him  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  equity  and  humanity  of  the  West  Indians,  to  bias  his  judg- 
ment before  they  opened  the  case,  on  the  merits  of  which  they  request 
him  to  decide,  and  they  wish  him  to  confine  his  attention  to  its  intrinsic 
fneritSy  and  to  put  the  general  principle  entirely  out  of  sight.  A  verdict 
given  against  Mr.  Smith  under  such  circumstances,  however  it  might 
snllvhis  character,  would  not  whiten  theirs,  for  two  blacks  do  not  make 
a  white.  Let  us,  however,  investigate  the  case  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 
1.  The  letter  which  Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  his  brother  was  a  private 
communication,  not  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye.  His  brother, 
thinking  the  publication  of  it  would  serve  the  cause  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, procured  its  insertion  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  and  it  after- 
wards appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  London,  of  October  8, 
1829,  with  the  following  title  prefixed  to  it 
**  Cruelties  of  West  Indian  Slavery  at  this  moment,  by  an  eye-witness,'' 
The  contents  of  the  letter  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  What  Mr.  Smith  actually  saw,  viz.  A  negro  woman  indecently  and 
unmercifully  flogged ;  the  drivers  armed  with  their  whips  in  the  fields ; 
then  a  description  of  that  tremendous  instrument  of  torture,  the  whip, 
and  of  parties  of  negro  women,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  washing 
clothes  in  the  narrow,  shallow  rivers,  which  frequently  intersect  the 
roads ;  and  lastly  the  fact  that  Sunday  markets  are  not  abolished. 

2.  What  he  was  told  by  a  girl  slave,  named  Juliana,  by  Mr.  Eraser, 
and  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  and 

3.  What  he  copied  from  Mr.  Stephen's  work  on  West  India  Slavery. 

Mr.  Smith  is  evidently  a  humane,  but  nerveless  man,  easily  intimi- 
dated. The  style  in  which  his  letter  to  his  brother  was  written,  and  the 
circumstances  it  detailed,  betrayed  the  writer.  It  was  copied  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle  into  the  **  Watchman  and  Jamaica  Free  Press."  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  he  says,  "  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Fraser  called 
on  me  with  it,  to  know  if  I  was  the  author  of  it.  I,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  that  I  was,  but  that  it  was  never  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  and,  on  perusing  it,  that  it  was  incorrect  in  many  points. 
You  may  be  sure  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  my  clerical  brother  in- 
serting my  letter  to  him,  with  his  ovm  alterations,  as  I  shall  have  the 
whole  island  in  arms  against  me,  as  the  parties  here  are  so  indignant, 
and  will  write  of  course  by  this  post,  giving  me  up  as  the  author.    I  do 

■  not  jixpect  it  will  end  here,  as  ValenUne  and  Fraser  seem  much  hurt ; 
however,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  the  principal  part,  alliH?ng  to 
the  latter,  (Eraser,)  is  incorrect" — "  However,  I  do  not  by  any  means 
disavow  being  the  author,  expunging  some  sentences  and  allusions;  but 
I  must  again  repeat,  I  never  had  the  most  distant  idea  of  my  brother 
giving  it  publicity.  But  now  that  he  has  done  so,  1  further  disavow 
meaning  the  least  offence  to  any  individual ;  but  what  I  said  was  against 
the  system  of  slavery  in  general."  He  adds,  in  a  postscript,  **  If  you 
would  approve  of  it,  (and  I  hope  I  am  not  asking  too  much  of  you  to  be 
my  ficiend  on  this  occasion,)  I  don't  think  there  woukl  be  any  thing 
like  implicating  my  honour,  in  your  giving  publicity,as  from  me,  to  some^- 
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thing  like  the  following ;  slating  that  two  gentlemen  of  the  town  had 
just  called  on  me,  to  know  if  I  was  the  author  of  the  paragraph  alluded 
to.  On  casting  my  eye  over  it  I  immediately  admitted  that  I  was,  hut 
oh  perusing  it  through,  I  totally  disavowed  many  allusions  therein,  but 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  get  publicity,  and  that  no  offence  was 
meant  individually,  but  what  I  said  was  against  slavery  itself." 

This  letter,  which  was  written  to  Mr.  Evelyn  immediately  after  Va- 
lentine and  Fraser  had  called  on  him,  discovers  great  alarm ;  for  he 
says,  **  I  shall  have  the  whole  Island  in  arms  against  me/*  and  **  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  end  here.**  He  was  anxious  to  extricate  himsetf 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  his  brother 
had  involved  him ;  he,  probably,  apprehended  the  loss  of  the  lucrative 
situation  which  he  held  m  the  Customs,  and  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his 
family.  A  court  of  protection  was  held  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  Juliana; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  to  inquire 
into  the  charges  of  cruelty  against  the  inhabitants  of  Westmordand. 
Public  and  private  hostility  were  excited,  and  legal  and  legislative  bddies 
put  in  motion  against  him.  Whichever  way  he  looked  he  bdield  a  foe; 
no  one  would  befriend  the  friend  of  the  negroes,  and  he  probably  recbl- 
lected  the  fiUe  of  the  injured  Smith  of  Demerara.  He  was  not  a  missio* 
nary,  and  he  had  not  a  martyr's  spirit;  he  trembled  at  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  him ;  his  courage  failed ;  and  when  he  stood  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  he  vartiaUy  recanted  what  he  had  written  to  his 
brother.  He  did  not  confess^  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  asserts, 
that  his  whole  statement  was  a  fabrication  aiui  a  falsehood.  He  says, 
that  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  his  brother,  as  published  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  he  had  little  or  no  means  of  information,  relative  to  the 
dniracter  and  conduct  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  towards  their 
slaves  on  plantations,  either  their  own  property,  or  that  of  persons  in 
England  whom  such  inhabitants  represent  as  their  attorneys  or  agents  3 
his  opinion  was  formed  from  the  statement  of  another.  He  feels  it  an 
act  or  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  deceived.  He  viewed  the 
character  and  actions  of  the  white  inhabitants  with  a  jaundiced  eye ; 
being  prejudiced  against  them  by  one  whom  he  did  not  conceive  could 
have  misled  him  as  he  certainly  had  done.  Since  he  had  acquired  the 
means  of  forming  his  own  judgment,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  charges 
made  against  the  managers  of  plantations  in  perpetrating  or  suftring 
cruelty  wero  groundless.  Had  not  his  mind  oeen  warped  against  the 
parishioners  of  Westmoreland  he  would  not  have  written  the  letter  before 
referred  to,  and  since  he  had  found  his  error  he  had  written  to  correct 
it.  He  never  intended  the  letter,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  for  publication;  but  as  innocent  individuals  had  been  injured 
by  it,  he  felt  it  due  to  th€»n  to  make  the  only  atonement  m  his  power» 
by  acknowledging  his  error  in  adopting  the  statements  of  another  as 
facts,  without  waiting  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 

This  recantation  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
the  storm  which  had  lowered  over  Mr.  Smith  passed  away,  not  hann<« 
lessly  indeed,  for  it  stripped  him  of  much  honour,  though  it  left  him  in 
possession  of  his  office,  and  the  emoluments  connected  with  it.  But  let 
us  examine  it  dosely,  and  compare  it  with  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  hie 
brother,  that  we  may^see  whether  it  amounts  to  a  coofession  that  his 
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kohole  staiement  it  a  fabrication  and  a  falsehood.  It  "will  be  fiuind 
that  the  charge  of  fabrication  and  ftdiehood  recoils^  with  no  small  vioi- 
lence,  on  thofe  who  have  made  to  baseless  an  assertion,  and  confidently 
mnd  unblushingly  proclaimed  it  to  the  world.  The  House  of  Assembly 
and  its  Committee  have  shewn  themselves  skiUnl  tacticians,  for  though 
they  attacked  some  parts  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter  with  great  violence,  and 
bocAt  of  the  total  discomfiture  of  their  intimidated  adversary ;  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  driving  back  a  piquet,  and  cutting  off  a  straggler, 
but  are  so  far  from  having  made  a  breach  in  the  intrenchments,  that 
they  have  not  ventured  to  plant  a  cannon  against  them. 
>  J  •  Ab.  Smith  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Evelyn  that  his  letter  to  his 
brother,  as  publisheid  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  copied  into  the 
Watchman  and  Jamaica  Free  Press,  was  ''  incorrect  in  many  points." 
**  You  may  be  sure  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  my  clerical  brother, 
inserting  my  letter  to  him,  with  his  own  alterations,  as  I  shall  have  the 
whole  Island  in  arms  against  me."  **  However  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
disavow  being  the  author,  expunging  some  sentences  and  allusions." 
Of  these  alterations  Mr.  Smith  s  brother,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  give  the  foHowine  account: — 

**  The  foUowing  extracts,  (says  the  editor)  ^'are  from  aletter  recently 
received  from  a  gentleman  in  Jamaica,  by  his  brother,  a  clergyman  in 
this  country,  by  whom  it  is  authenticated :  only  a  few  trifling  verbal 
^iterations  have  been  made." — Blanks  were  left  for  the  names  of  per- 
sons and  places,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  a  word  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence altered,  which  as  it  was  orip^inally  written  would  have  exhibited 
the  writer  too  dearly.  The  intention  was  to  throw  a  veil  over  Mr.  Smitii, 
lOOt  to  conceal  truth,  or  display  falsehood.  But  the  veil  was  too  thin,  his 
features  were  recognised  dirough  it ;  a  proof  that  his  letter  was  private 
and  confidential,  not  intended  for  the  puDlic  eye,  and  affording  a  strong 
argument  that  what  he  declared  he  had  seen  and  heard  was  strictly  true, 
'for  he  could  have  no  interest,  nor  any  imaginable  motive  to  deceive  and 
mislead  his  brother.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  never  specified,  or 
offered  to  specify  the  alterations  which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  let- 
ter, to  appease  or  soften  the  anger  that  was  kindled  agamst  him ;  nor 
did  Mr.  Valentine,  or  Mr.  Fraser,  or  the  Council  of  Protection,  or  the 
House  of  Assembly,  though  both  of  them  examined  him,  desire  him  to 
point  them  out. 

They  eagerly  catch  at  the  words  *'  By  an  eye  witness,"  which  are 
part  of  the  heading  to  the  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  letter, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  narrates  facts  which  Mr.  Smith  had  wU- 
nessedy  and  information  which  he  had  received  from  others.  But  it 
did  not  suit  the  West  Indians  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
though  they  could  not  but  perceive  ^  difference.  If  the  Committee 
had  distinguished  them  they  must  have  investi^ted  the  facts^  and 
either  confessed  or  denied  them  in  the  report  which  they  made  to  the 
House  of  Assembly.  The  former  they  would  not,  the  latter  they  could 
not  do,  they  therefore  prudently  overlooked  the  facts^  confined  them- 
selves to  the  information,  and  reported  in  |;eneral  terms,  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
^^  had  given  a  succinct  and  durect  negative  to  the  charges,"  and  that 
.  Mr.  Smith  had  '^  declared  on  oaUi  before  the  Committee  that  his  accn- 
eations  were  lantrae,  and  that  they  arose  from  his  having  been  misled 
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by  an  individual,  in  whom  he  reposed  unaccustomed  coofidenee  ;**  iai4 
it  is  added,  *'  By  implication,  he  accuses  Mr.  Evelyn  (his  only  associate) 
of  having  deceived  him  by  false  information,'*  Is  it  not  somewhat  extras 
ordinary,  that  when  the  House  of  Assembly  asked  Mr.  Smith  whether  he 
had  any  objection  to  state  who  his  informant  was,  by  whom  he  said  he  was 
so  misled,  thev  did  not  press  the  question  on  his  objecting  to  answer  it  ? 
The  author  of  the  calumnies  (if  the  West  Indians  were  calumniated,) 
was  more  criminal  than  the  unsuspecting  retailer  of  them,  and  the  business 
could  not  be  thoroughly  sifted  without  ascertaining  the  author,  and  inter* 
rogating  him  as  to  what  he  had  said  to  Mr,  Smith,  and  his  reasons  for 
saying  it  And  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  charges,  though  they  examined  Mr.  Evelyn 
at  considerable  length,  and  reported  that  Mr.  Smith,  *'  by  implicatioo, 
accused  Mr,  Evelyn,  (his  only  associate)  of  having  deceived  him  by 
false  information ;"  they  did  not  once  ask  him  whether  he  had  given 
Mr.  Smith  any  and  what  information  respecting  the  circumstances  and 
morals  of  the  West  Indians,  and  their  treatment  of  their  slaves.  The 
examination  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  indeed  all  the  proceedings,  are  marked 
by  extreme  caution.  There  is  a  line  to  which  the  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  advance,  but  which  they  do  not  venture  to  pass. 
They  raise  a  great  alarm  about  some  parts  of  the  letter,  but  on  other 
parts  they  maintain  a  wary  and  invincible  silence. 

Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  his  brother  greatly  offended  the  West  Indians> 
by  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  them ;  and  by  the  facts  he  detailed 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  slaves.  He  says,  '*  You  will  be  as 
much  surprised  as  I  was  myself  on  coming,  to  hear  that  we  did  not 
find  a  single  respectable  person,  except  the  Collector  (Mr.  Evelyn^ 
who  is  a  countryman,  in  the  whole  town  or  neighbourhood,  so  that 
you  will  say  we  are  well  off  in  respect  to  society."  *'  The  owners  of 
an  estate,  or  rather  the  mortgagees  of  it,  for  all  the  estates  are  mort- 
gaged, do  not  one  in  a  hundred  reside  on  their  properties ;  but  invari- 
ably take  up  their  abode  in  a  more  genial  climate,  preferring  half  their 
income  at  home  to  residing  in  such  a  country.  In  these  instances  they 
delegate  their  power  to  what  are  here  designated  attornies,  something 
like  agents  at  home,  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  intrusted  with  a 
thousand  times  greater  authority  and  power." — ^The  attornies,  mana- 
gers, overseers,  and  drivers,  **  all  possess  and  exercise  the  tremendous 
power — for  such  it  truly  is — of  inflicting  on  the  slaves,  who  are  under 
their  government,  whether  male  or  female,  the  punishment  of  the  cart- 
whip." — *'  The  drivers  make  it  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  their 
employer's  sensual  appetites,  by  applying  the  whip  to  the  removal  of 
Any  impediment  that  may  arise,  even  should  it  be  a  wretched  mother 
trying  to  shield  a  yet  more  wretched  daughter  from  the  lust  of  such 
merciless  brutes." — ''  It  is  impossible,'*  he  adds,  *'  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  dreadful  depravity  of  the  whole  of  the  white  population,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception. — ^They  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
{which  over  their  slaves  is  unbounded)  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  reli- 
gion, turning  it  on  all  occasions  into  contempt  and  mockery,"  and  ^'  it 
is  quite  a  rare  sight  to  see  one  of  the  white  population  at  church ;  one 
or  two  ladies  occasionally,  but  the  gentlemen  never." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  severe  animadversions  on  the  character 
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.imd  conduct  of  the  West  Indians  should  excite  their  anger,  for  the  innp<> 
cent  are  indignant  at  being  calumniated,  and  the  guilty  vexed  and 
mortified  at  having  their  vices  detected  and  exposed.  He  says,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Assemblv,  that  these  opinions  wer^ 
formed  from  the  statements  of  another,  and  that  since  he  has  acquired  tlie 
means  of  forming  his  own  judgment,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  charg-es 
made  against  the  managers  of  plantations,  as  perpetrating  or  suffering 
cruelty,  are  groundless.  He  recants-  his  opinions  formed  on  the  infor- 
mation of  another,  but  he  does  not  retract  his  statement  qf  facts  which 
came  under  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  does  not 
venture  to  ask  him  to  retract  them.  He  pleads  guilty  of  credulity,  not 
of  fisdsehood ;  they  record  his  plea,  and  though  they  bring  forward  no 
evidence  to  convict  him  of  what  he  denies,  they  have  the  effrontery  to 
say  that  he  confessed  on  oath  that  his  whole  statement  is  a  fabrication 
and  a  falsehood. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  Juliana,  which  Mr.  Smith  describes 
in  the  following  words :  *'  In  the  house  we  live  in  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting little  gin  ^f  about  1 8  years  of  age,  who  has  lost  an  eye  by  the 
blow  of  a  whip  from  her  mistress,  but  you  may  be  sure  not  since  I  have 
been  here."  In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  letter,  a  Court 
of  Protection  was  held  on  Thursday  the  14th  dav  of  January,  1830,  at 
the  Court  house  of  Savanna-la-Mar,  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  girl  slave,  named  Juliana,  in 
the  possession  of  Eleanor  Whitehead,  of  the  said  parish,  tavern-keeper, 
lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye,  and  which  said  slave  was  committed  to 
the  workhouse  of  the  said  parish,  for  maintenance  and  protection  and 
pot  to  be  worked,  by  justices  Hardin,  Pinnock  and  M'Cail."  Juliana 
stated  to  the  council,  that  she  was  sent  by  her  mistress  to  her  house  in 
the  Bay,  for  a  flannel  jacket,  and  did  not  return  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. It  does  noi  appear  how  far  Miss  Whitehead's  two  houses  were  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  nor  at  what  hour  the  girl  was  sent  for  the  jacket. 
On  her  return  her  mistress  flogged  her  with  a  cat  of  six  tails,  and  when 
running  from  the  lick,  the  end  of  the  cat  licked  her  in  the  eye,  and  a 
little  film  grew  over  it,  but  after  that  she  could  see  out  of  it,  and  was 
sent  out  to  needle  work.  A  long  time  after,  she  and  Massa  Willie  were 
playing  together ;  he  had  a  black  jacket  with  brass  buttons,  and  as  they 
were  playing,  she  was  teazing  him  and  running  from  him,  he  took  the  jacket 
and  went  to  lick  her,  and  one  of  the  buttons  licked  her  in  the  same  eye, 
and  she  has  been  blind  ever  since. — Antoinette  Leslie  Bell,  for  whom 
she  went  to  work,  and  Margaret  Tate,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
faer  frequently,  two  free  persons  of  colour,  contradicted  each  other ; 
Tate  says  that  her  eye  was  not  bad  at  all  until  she  was  struck  by  the 
button,  and  Bell  that  she  had  a  failing  in  her  eye.  Mr.  Smith  deposed 
on  oath,  that ''  he  asked  the  girl  how  she  lost  her  eye ;  she  told  him  it 
was  from  the  lick  of  a  whip  from  her  mistress."  He  further  deposes, 
**  I  heard  from  many  persons,  and  on  one  occasion  particularly  from 
Mr.  Fraser,  when  I  asked  him  if  it  really  yras  the  case,  that  Miss  White- 
bead  had  put  the  girl's  eye  out,  and  he  said  it  was  too  true.*  Mr. 
Fraser,  who  went  to  live  at  Miss  Whitehead's  house  in  1826,  says, ''  he 
thinks  he  told  Mr.  Smith  that  the  girl  had  received  an  accidental  blow 
from  her  mistress  but  that  he  never  said  any  thing  to  Mr.  Smith  to  in- 
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duco  him  to  beliere  that  it  had  occurred  otherwifie  thao  accideiitally^. 
The  girl  was  in  the  habit  of.  playing  with  Miss  Whitehead's  children.^ 
Mr.  Smith  concluded  his  deposition  by  saymg,  **  my  private  sentiments 
are  that  it  was  accidental/'  and  Juliana  said,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
*'  was  your  mistress  good  to  you  ?  Yes." — ^The  Council  were  ^'  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  instituting  any  proceedings 
agamst  Eleanor  Whitehead  in  &e  above  matter.^ 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  girl  received  a  severe  blow 
in  the  eye  from  her  mistress,  which  injured  it  considerably,  and  occa- 
sioned a  film  to  grow  over  it,  though  she  afterwards  recovered  the  use 
of  it;  and  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  sight  was  the  blow 
which  she  received  from  one  of  the  buttons  of  Massa  wUlie's  jacket,  th^ 
blow  that  she  received  from  her  mistress,  whether  intentional  or  acci- 
dental, mi^t  have  induced  a  weakness  which  rendered  the  second  stroke 
more  injurious  to  her  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

2.  When  this  unfortunate  child's  eye  was  diseased  so  that  blindness 
ensued.  Miss  Whitehead  did  not  nurse  her;  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  any  surgical  attendance,  but  was  committed  by  three  justices  to  the 
workhouse,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  jiul,  and  is  at  once  an 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  prison  for  the  profligate.  So  much  for 
West  Indian  humanity,  and  the  kmd  treatment  of  the  slaves.  This  feet 
is  established  by  an  official  document,  which  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves send  forth  to  the  world. 

3.  The  answer  of  JuHana  to  the  leading  Question,  **  was  your  mistress 
good  to  you  Y*  to  which  she  replied,  "yes,  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  Miss  Whitehead  was  really  good  to  her;  and  the  circumstance  of 
this  afflicted  child  being  sent  to  such  a  place  as  a  West  Indian  workr 
house,  argues  little  in  favour  of  the  tenderness  of  her  heart.  It  would 
have  been  unsafe  for  the  poor  girl  to  have  said  that  her  mistress  was 
not  good  to  her,  for  she  was  to  go  from  the  Court  to  her  mistress's 
house,  where  she  would  have  soon  felt  the  efiects  of  her  displeasure,  if 
she  had  said  any  thb^  to  ofiend  her. 

4.  Nor  does  the  circumstance  of  Miss  Whitehead  having  children 
in  her  house,  and  publicly  acknowledging  them  as  her  own,  (for  Mr. 
Fraser*s  words  imply  nothing  less,)  yet  retaining  the  appellation  of  Miss^ 
and  enjoying  the  patronage  of  respectable  persons,  who  lodged  in  her 
house,  and  by  so  doing  countenanced  her,  give  us  a  favourable  opinion 
of  West  Indian  moralitv.  In  England  when  a  woman  owns  her  illegiti- 
mate children,  she  boldly  proclaims  herself  a  prostitute,  in  which  case 
she  is  openly  shunned  by  those  who  have  any  reg^ard  for  public  decency 
and  for  their  own  characters,  and  those  who  visit  her  do  it  by  stealth; 
or  she  eoes  where  her  shame  is  not  known,  takes  the  title  of  mistress^ 
and  cafls  herself  a  widow. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  facts  which  Mr.  Smith  states  from  his  owq 
knowledge,  and  which  are  so  for  from  being  disproved  that  they  are  nol 
even  denied. 

1 .  He  describes  the  whip  with  which  the  slaves  are  flogged.  "  It 
consists  of  a  short  handle,  with  a  thick  and  strongly  plaited  whip,  of 
about  three  vards  long,  formed  either  of  rope  as  hard  as  iron,  or  of  a 
strip  of  driea  hide,  the  lash  of  it  being  made  of  the  fibres  of  a  plant 
named  penguin,  in  appearance  like  the  finest  flax ;  when  twisted  up  an4 
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knotted,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  steel,  and  will  ci|t  like  a  razor."  Hie 
e£fect  of  the  whip  he  thus  describes.  **  The  propnetor  of  the  —  ■  * 
here,  and  who  lives,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  under  the  same  roof  with  us> 
but  yon  may  be  sure  not  in  the  same  apartment,  takes  p^reat  credit  to 
himself  for  being  possessed  of  no  small  portion  of  humanity,  as  he  told 
me  the  other  day,  when  reasoning  with  him  on  the  dreadful  system  of 
flogging,  that  hs  had  given  durections  to  the  drivers  not  to  cm/  the 
negroes,  on  pain  of  being  laid  down  and  flogged  themselves,  for  when 
mflkting  this  torture  they  are  always  extended  on  the  ground.  But 
you  must  observe,  cutting  does  not  merely  mean  drawing  blood,  and 
fleecing  off  the  sldn,  for  those  are  the  effects  of  almost  every  lash  on  the 
naked  body  with  this  instrument,  however  lenientlv  applied ;  but  it 
paeans  cuttmg  into  the  very  muscles  and  flesh  below.*^ 

2.  He  gives  the  following  dreadful  account  of  the  flogging  of  a  female 
slave.  **  It  was  only  the  dav  before  yesterday,  when  wnting,  that  I 
Jieard  the  noise  of  that  dreacmd  instrument,  the  whip,  which  so  often 
grates  on  my  ears,  proceed  from  a  back  yard,  each  crack  of  it  being  foU 
lowed  by  an  agonizmg  groan  that  would  Imve  touched  a  heart  of  adamant* 
In  hopes  of  begging  off  the  miserable  creature,  whoever  it  might  be,  I 
went  there,  but,  gracious  God!  what  an  appalling  sight  did  I  behold  I 
a  wretched  woman  extended  on  the  ground,  with  her  clothes  tied  up  to 
her  waist;  a  powerful  negro  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  a  driver  nom 
the  woridiouse,  (who  has  to  deal  there  with  the  worst  characters) 
lacerating  her  flesh;  and  this  disgusting  and  abominable  sight,  directed 
and  superintended  by  a  mother  and  her  daughter;  the  poor  miserable 
slave  herself  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  are  livings 
and  a  grown  up  daughter  of  her  own  one  of  the  spectators.  And  what 
think  you  was  the  poor  woman's  crime?  The  poor  wretch  had  left 
some  things  before  the  fire  to  dry,  belonging  to  her  mistress,  and  having 
(Jaced  them  too  near  the  fire,  in  her  absience  th^  were  burnt:  the 
whole  of  them  were  not  worth  five  shillings." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  callous  indifference  with  which  the  West  In* 
dians  regard  the  tortures  that  are  inflicted  on  the  negroes,  Mr.  Smith 
goes  on  to  state,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  poor 
woman  had  been  so  indecently  and  barbarously  flog^,  he  walked  up 
to  the  Collector  of  the  Customs,  Mr.  Evelyn,  to  dnnk  tea,  and  hap* 
pened  to  mention  to  him  what  he  had  witnessed  that  day,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  take  the  woman  before  a  magistrate.  **  There  was 
a  lady  present,  (hardly  deserving  the  epithet)  and  a  namesake,  the  wife 
of  an  attorney,  and  possessing  150  skives,  who  hearing  mc^  state  the 
circumstance  uid  ask  the  question,  in  the  most  unfeeling  and  brutal 

manner  said,  what  Mr. would  you  prevent  the  woman  doing  what 

she  pleased  with  her  own?  But  wbiat  think  you  was  the  worthy  — ^ 
(Mr.  Evelyn's)  advice?  he  said,  I  might  have  the  woman  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  but  perhaps  I  might  find  him  committing  the  same  act  oa 
one  of  his  own  slaves,  and  ^erefore  not  likely  to  give  much  redress.'^ 
Mr.  Evelyn  does  not  deny  having  said  so.  When  that  part  of  Mr* 
Smith's  letter  which  related  it  was  read  to  him,  he  answered, ''  with 
re^^  to  what  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  my  house,  I  cannot  at 
this  distance  of  time  particularly  remember;  however,  I  remember  Mr. 
Smith's  complaining  that  a  woman  had  been  severely  flogged  in  a  yard 
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opposite  to  the  tavern  where  he  then  lodged,  and  I  also  remember  that 
I  told  hhn  we  could  and  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  magistrates; 
if  he,  from  his  own  knowledge,  had  seen  enough  of  the  excess  of 
punishment,  either  as  to  the  severity,  or  the  number  of  the  lashes  in- 
flicted ;  but  after  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  matter  than  the  mere 
bearing  of  the  woman^s  cries  could  inform  him ;  and  ther^ore  I  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  ridiculous  to  go  before  a 
magistrate,  and  when  there,  be  found  to  have  no  sufficient  ground  or 
information  to  go  upon/^ — If  application  had  been  made  to  a  magis- 
trate on  the  following  day,  (the  day  after  the  flogging)  when  her 
lacerated  flesh  was  raw  and  her  wounds  unhealed,  the  inspection  of 
her  person  would  have  shewn  the  severity  of  her  punishment.  Mr. 
Evelyn's  advice  not  to  interfere  in  her  behalf  proves  either  the  defective- 
ness of  the  law,  if  magistrates  could  not  compel  the  production  of  the 
slave,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  examined ;  or  the  unwillingness  of 
the  magistrates  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  and  extend  to  them  the 
protection  and  redress  which  the  law  allows  them  ;  or  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
was  not  possessed  of  common  humanity ;  or  that  he  was  afraid  of 
provoking  the  resentment  of  the  West  Indians  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  an  injured  tortured  slave  against  her  merciless  owner.  Perhaps  it 
proves  all  this.  The  Council  of  Protection  took  no  notice  of  this  strong 
and  recent  outrage;  the  House  of  Assembly  did  not  question  Mr.  Smith 
about  it,  though  they  called  him  before  them ;  a  committee,  indeed  asked 
Mr.  Evelyn,  who  was  not  a  spectator  of  the  melancholy  sight,  what 
truth  there  was  in  the  whole  of  the  statement, — they  took  his  heartless 
answer,  and  coolly  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  about  something  else. 
Neither  the  smalmess  of  the  oflence,  nor  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment, are  denied. 

3.  He  states  *'  that  the  roads  are  frequently  intersected  by  narrow 
shallow  rivers,  at  which  parties  of  negro  women  are  at  almost  all  times 
to  be  seen,  washing  clothes,  their  bodies  quite  naked,  with  merely  some- 
thing wrapped  round  their  loins,  and  thus  are  exposed  to  full  view  the 
crowded  and  callous  scars  of  repeated  punishments."  The  committee 
after  reading  this  paragraph  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  desire  him  to  "  state 
whether  the  women  are  compelled  to  this  exposure"  (thereby  admitting 
that  they  are  so  exposed)  *^  and  whether  he  has  witnessed  the  crowded 
end  callous  scars  of  the  repeated  punishments  which  Mr.  Smith  men- 
tions?'* To  which  he  replies,  "  the  washerwomen  are  certainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  rivers  near  all  towns  in  this  country,  nearly  half  naked,  and 
I  believe  not  from  being  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  as  to  the  scars  they 
have,  I  know  nothing."  He  does  not  deny  their  being  scarred,  he  only 
says  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  This  answer,  cautious  and  guarded  as 
it  IS,  proves  either  that  their  owners  do  not  provide  the  female  slaves 
with  proper  clothing ;  or  that  these  unfortunate  women  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  moral  degradation,  destitute  of  modesty,  the  brightest  ornament 
of  their  sex,  and  that  no  pains  are  taken  by  their  owners  to  teach  them  the 
first  principles  of  virtue ;  or  that  the  magistrates  are  not  the  faithful 
guaraians  of  public  morals.     Perhaps  it  proves  these  three  points. 

4.  He  says,  ''That  having  obtained  permission  to  visit  an  estate,  he 
found  on  going  to  it  the  negroes  all  nicely  dressed,  not  a  whip,  or  cat- 
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o-piiM  Uila  was  to  bft  seen,  and  ever^  thing  iq  tht  mfifitt  order;''  but 
that  '^  some  days  after  when  the  militia  had  to  muster,  at  which  all  tbft 
white  people  on  an  estate  are  obliged  to  attend,  he  took  advantage  of 
their  abe^ice  and  drove  out  again,  and  then  he  saw  every  driver  armed 
with  his  whip." — ^The  practice  of  the  drivers  carrying  their  whips  in  the 
field  is  not  disputed. 

.  6.  He  asserts  that,  *'  Sunday  here  is  the  day  of  business ;  not  eveli 
yet  is  one  of  the  markets  abolished  on  that  day,  although  ihe  Speakev 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  another  of  its  members  are  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  The  poor  slaves  themselves  would  most  gladly  devote 
that  day  to  other  and  better  purposes, — but  their  inhuman  and  unchris- 
tian overseers  will  not  allow  them  any  other  time  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life." — Nor  is  the  truth  of  this  statement  disputed. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Evelyn  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pamphlet,  and  as  great 
importance  is  attached  to  it,  for  the  committee  report  to  the  House  that 
''  Mr.  Evelyn  has  given  a  succinct  and  direct  negative  to  the  charges  of 
Mr.  Smith ;"  it  is  intided  to  more  particular  attentioh  than  it  has  yet 
received.  He  says,  almost  at  the  outset,  <<  my  office  is  so  peculiarly 
situated  in  this  country,  that  1  have  always  considered  it  incumbent  on 
me  not  lo  interfere,  and  to  inquire  as  little  as  possible ^  into  the  transact 
tions  connected  with  the  general  system  of  the  country ;  and  I  con* 
sider  that  Custom  House  officers  should  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  its  affairs." 

Mr.  Evelyn  is  determined,  by  his  own  confession,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  to  keep  himself  to  himself,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  white 
neighbours,  and  to  leave  the  wretched  negroes  to  their  fate.  He  has 
eyes,  but  he  will  not  see  their  sufferings  ;  he  has  ears,  but  he  will  not 
Jiear  their  cries ;  and  it  would  not  avail  the  wretched  sufferers  if  he 
did,  for  he  publicly  declares  that  it  b  '*  ridiculous"  to  consider  the 
violence  of  the  cries  of  a  negro  under  the  lash  as  affording  such  pre-* 
«umptive  proof  of  excessive  punishment,  as  to  induce  a  person  to  go 
before  a  magistrate  to  have  the  circumstances  of  the  case  investigated* 
What  regard  would  be  due  to  his  evidence  if  it  were  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  West  Indians  ?  But  of  what  nature  is  it  ?  purely 
negative;  not  negativing  from  his  own  knowledge  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Smith  stated,  but  only  declaring  his  ignorance  of  them :  and  the  very 
few  facts  which  he  does  state,  make  as  strongly  against  the  present 
system  of  West  Indian  slavery  as  can  well  be  imagined.  He  says,  '*  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  drivers  being  made  subservient  to  the  grati- 
fication of  their  employers,  by  employing  the  whip  for  the  removal  of  any 
impediment  that  may  arise,  even  should  it  be  a  wretched  mother  trying 
to  shield  a  yet  more  wretched  daughter  from  the  lust  of  such  merciless 
brutes ;"  he  never  heard  a  single  instance  of  it ;  he  should  hope  and 
believe  Mr.  Smith  had  not  '*  He  never  heard  the  expression  of  cutting 
before."  "  He  had  never,  that  he  remembers^  immediately  and  closely 
witnessed  a  flogging.  He  does  not  believe  that  when  Mr.  Smith  visited 
an  estate  by  permission,  the  negroes  were  dressed  to  meet  his  inspect 
tion.  He  believes  the  magistrates  would  not  permit  any  man  with 
impunity  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  slave  laws,  on  complaint  being 
onade  to  them ;  and  he  knew  of  one  fact  where  an  overseer  was  fined 
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£20  for  putting  a  light  collar  on  a  notorious  runaway^  witkoat  the 
aotbority  of  a  magistrate.  He  tbes  not  know  of  any  infloence 
used  by  the  managers  and  owners  of  slaves  to  fHierent  them  at- 
tending puUic  woiahip  at  church."  The  question  that  was  put  to 
him  respecting  Sunday  markets  he  dexterously  evades.  He  says 
**  this  question  can  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  law,  which 
/  believe  is  generafly  adhered  to.**  **  He  never  heard  of  any  act 
of  excessive  logging  which  was  not  visited  by  some  punishment, 
either  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  attorney  or  owner  of 
the  riave.''  As  Mr.  Evelyn  woM,  know  nothing  about  the  general 
system  of  the  country  that  he  could  help  knowine,  nothing  would 
come  to  his  knowledp  but  what  was  matter  of  such  public  notoriety 
that  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it;  that  is  to  sav,  when  the  perpetra* 
tor  of  an  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  was  punishea  for  his  barbaritf ,  he 
knew  that  an  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  had  been  perpetrated.  His  con- 
fession,  that  the  negroes  are  somethnes  punished  excessively^  proves 
that  the  penalty  on  conviction  is  too  trifling  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  the  offence ;  or  that  the  magistrates  are  criminally  remiss  m  not  levy- 
ing it;  or  that  the  difficulty  of  convicting  an  offender  is  so  great,  that 
the  law  is  a  dead  letter.  Yet  Mr.  Evelyn  does  not  blush,  to  swear  that 
^*  he  believes  the  staves  are  m  a  better  state,  more  comfortable,  and 
more  attended  to,  than  the  peasantry  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  the 
countries  with  which  lie  is  in  any  wise  acquainted." 

The  most  sanguine  advocate  of  emancipation  could  not  have  antici- 
pated that  the  West  Indians  would  have  sent  into  the  world  a  pam- 
phlet which  pleads  so  powerfully  on  behalf  of  the  cause  that  interests 
the  best  and  warmest  reelings  of  the  hearts  of  the  best  and  wisest  pait 
of  the  community.  Where  was  the  sa^city  of  the  legislators  and  the 
acuteness  of  the  lawyers  of  Jamaica,  that  they  did  not  foresee  the  in- 
iury  which  the  publication  of  it  would  do  them?  Five  facts  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Smith  :  he  has  not  disowned  them,  nor  has  the  House  of  As- 
•embly,  or  its  Committee,  nor  the  Council  of  Protection,  denied,  or  at- 
tempted to  explain  them  away,  or  soften  them  down,  vis.  That  the 
cart-whip  is  a  tremendous  instrument  of  punishment — that  the  drivers 
carry  it  with  them  into  the  fields— that  females  are  indecently  stripped 
and  publicly  flogged  with  it — that  women,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
are  seen  by  the  road  side,  near  all  the.  towns,  washings— and  that  the 
Sunday  markets  for  the  slaves  are  not  abolished.  No  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  obdurate  minds  of  the  West  Indians ;  their  inflexible 
dispositions  have  not  yielded  in  the  least,  and  their  determination  to 
peipetuate  the  bondage  of  the  unfortunate  negroes  *^  till  time  shall  be 
no  longer,*'  unless  prevented  by  superior  power,  is  too  plainly  mani- 
fested to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  If  any  thing  be  wanting  to 
frive  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  zeal  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  scenes 
of  oppression  and  woe  which  this  pamphlet  exhibits,  will  surely  give  iu 
The  tear-swollen  eyes  of  the  wretcned  slaves  are  turned  towards 
England,  firom  whence  are  all  their  hopes,  for  the  soil  that  produces 
the  sugar-cane  yields  no  hope  to  the  wretched  African.  I  trust  my 
reverend  brethren  will  answer  the  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  them, 
and  "  render  too  tardy  justice"  to  the  most  *•  injured  community  "  in 
the  world,  by  throwing  all  the  we,igbt  of  their  influence  into  the  scale 
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of  joBtice  and  mercy,  and  will  bind  it  on  their  congregathma  as  a  sacred 
doty  which  they  owe  to  God  and  man^  to  put  forth  all  their  energies* 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  *^  binding  up  the  broken-hearted,  proclaim- 
ing liberty  to  the  captiTes,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound*" 

I  am.  Sir,  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  yourself  and  lo  the  cause  which 
you  so  zealously  advocate, 

Cleeicus. 


The  Circular  Letter  on  which  our  reverend  Correspondent  has  so 
ably  and  satisfectorily  commented,  consists  of  a  transcript  6om  the 
West  Indian  Reporter,  No.  XXX.,  to  which  we  have  already  jd^en  a 
conclusive  reply,  as  fieur  as  we  ourselves  were  concerned,  in  the  Suppler 
ment  to  our  60th  number  for  May  1830,  p.  225  to  227.  It  would 
be  hardly  necessary  therefore,  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  eround 
a|ain,  were  it  not  that,  notwidistanding  that  reply,  which  theksuers 
of  this  Circular  have,  with  a  laudable  prudence,  whoUv  omitted  to 
notice,  they  have  chosen  to  republish  the  following  concludbg  sentence 
of  the  West  India  Reporter,  every  assertion  in  which  we  had,  in  the 
passage  last  referred  to,  completely  refuted. — 

**  Such''  it  is  said,  '^  is  the  history  of  a  transaction  not  indeed  unpa* 
ralleled  in  the  catalogue  of  calumny,  but  certainly  distinguished  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  been  confuted  and  overthrown.  Yet  the  over- 
throw of  this  deliberate  frauds  signal  as  it  has  proved,  is  scarcely 
more  conspicuous  than  was  the  confidence  with  which  its  absolutp 
integrity  was  maintained.  A  pubUcatioa  called  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,  rushed  forward  in  the  cause  with  what  would  have  been  a 
perfect  self-immolation,  had  not  thatpublication  already  survived 
repeated  convictions  of  mendacity.  When  the  authenticity  of  Ifc 
Smith's  letter  was  first  impeached,  upon  its  internal  evidence  of 
plagiarism  from  the  obsolete  work  of  Mr.  Stephen;  the  Anti-Slavery 
Monthy  Reporter  boldly  came  to  its  support  by  the  following  declara- 
tion,— ^  The  extraordinary  whoop  about  Uiis  unfortunate  letter  has  led 
to  enquiries  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  malpng, 
and  the  result  b  a  complete  conviction  of  its  genuineness.' 

^  Those  who  have  adopted  the  *  complete  convictions'  of  this  ppUi- 
cation  as  their  own,  are  assuredly  entitled  to  some  apology  froi)a  the 
guide  who  has  misled  them ;  but  those  who  have  been  miured  by  such 
implicit  adoption  of  this  and  similar  calumnies  ask  no  other  reparation 
than  a  cautious  mistrust  of  such  statements  for  the  future.'** 

*  The  only  asiertiooi  we  made  were,  first,  tbat  the  letter  was  not  a  forfed  but 
a  genuine  letter,  a  fact  which  the  Circnlar  has  *'  not  confuted  or  overthrown"  bat 
confirmed  ;  and  secondly,  that  Mr.  Smith  bad  tmly  depicted  the  state  of  slavery 
in  Jamaica,  and  which  we  affirm  is  still  substantially  the  same  as  when  Mr* 
Stephen  wrote  his  delineation.— As  to  fraud,  we  neither  wrote  nor  published  th^ 
letter  in  qnestion,  nor  Touched  for  the  troth  of  its  particular  statements,  though 
we  did,  and  still  do,  vouch  for  the  appropriateness  of  its  general  description. 
—We  spoJce  with  confidence,  not  of  its  hUegrkify  bnt  only  of  its.  ^^iititiiMess,  and 
that  point  the  Circular  confirms ;  we  have  therefore  not  misled  our  readers,  as4 
we  hare  absolutely  nothing  to  qualify  or  retract. 
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The  extreme  difficulty  to  wbi^  the  West  Indian  party  are  reduced 
in  defeiKling  their  crimiiiftl  system  against  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
poblic,  has  led  thim  to  the  infatuated  step  of  giring  increased  circula- 
tion to  the  pieient  document,  a  document  which,  as  our  correspondent 
has  wtA  shewn,  is  of  itself  completely  damnatory  of  that  system.  With 
»«kigular  blindness  to  conseqtWces^  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  thestate 
of  public  feeling,  they  have  hoped  to  revive  their  sinking  cause  by 
giving, to  it  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  publicity,  as  must  have  in- 
curred an  expence  of  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  in  sending  it,  as  they 
have  done,  by  post  to  ev^  "  officiating  minister"  in  the  kingdom,  to 
most  also  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  and  to  multitudes  of  persons 
besides.  Under  these  circumstances  we  are  grateful  to  our  corres- 
pondent for  having  saved  us  the  trouble  we  might  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  take  of  exposing  the  artful  and  insidious  manner  in  which 
this  fallacious  document  has  been  got  up,  and  especially  the  curious 
dexterity  with  which  prominence  is  given  in  it  to  those  circumstances 
which  are  the  least  material,  while  the  real  and  substantial  points  of 
Xhe  question  are  suppressed  or  evaded.  Our  reverend  friend  has  done 
this  so  effectually  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  that  part 
of  the  case  on  which  he  has  not  touched,  we  mean  our  own  defence. 

When  the  letter  of  Lieutenant  Smith  first  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail,  and  was  thence  transcribed  into  various  newspapers  in 
this  conatry,  we  regarded  it  as  an  unauthenticated  statement,  and  ab* 
«tained  wholly  from  noticing  it  in  our  pages.  So  far  were  we  frpm 
eagerly  seizing  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  popular  inflammation,  that  we 
maintained  an  absolute  silence  respecting  it,  until  the  Morning  Journal 
and  various  other  Pro-Slavery  publications  charged  us  with  being  its 
authors,  and  with  having  ourselves  fabricated  it  for  Anti-Slavery  pur« 
poses.  They  affirmed  that  it  was  of  English  manufacture,  and  was 
actually  the  work  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  itself.  This  slander  was 
repeated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  West  Indian  Reporter  among  the 
rest  holding  up  the  letter  as  a  monstrous  fabrication  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
journalists.  In  order  to  repel  this  false  and  calumnious  charge,  we 
wrpte  to  a  friend  in  Dublin,  through  whom  we  obtained  the  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  letter  written  in  Jamaica  as  it  professed  to  be,  and  by  a  person  who 
was  actually  residing  in  that  Island.  We  were  permitted  even  to  inspect 
the  original  letter  of  Lieutenant  Smith,  and  to  collate  it  with  the  Mail, 
so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  transcript  had  been  fairly  and  honestly  made: — 
a  few  expressions  only  were  omitted  which  would  have  served  to  be- 
tray the  writer.  We  deny  therefore  that  the  reverend  gendeman  who 
gave  publicity  to  this  letter,  (which  he  did  without  any  previous  com- 
munication with  us  whatever,  neither  he  nor  his  brother  having  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  known  to  us)  is  justly  liable  to  the  charge  in- 
sinuated against  him  by  his  brother  of  having  made  **  alterations,"  or 
of  having  added  **  sentences  and  allusions  *'  to  the  original.  There  is 
no  sentence  or  allusion  in  the  printed  letter  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  original.  That  original,  we  presume,  is  still  in  existence,  and 
may  be  referred  to  in  confirmation  of  this  fact. 

Having  obtained   such  convincing  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
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tetter,  we  deemed  it  iDCumbent  upon  us  to  repel  the  charge  of  **  mon- 
strous fabrication''  which  had  been  brought  against  us  in  several 
Journals  and  periodical  works.  We  therefore  briefly  remarked,  in  a 
paragraph  of  only  ten  lines,  at  the  close  of  our  number  for  November 
1829,  (No.  54,  p.  146,)  that  the  charge  of  having  forged  this  letter  had 
led  to  inquiries  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  mak- 
ing, and  the  result  of  which  was  "  a  complete  conviction  of  its  genuine- 
ness." In  short,  we  had  found  it  to  be,  what  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  taken  in  Jamaica  proves  it  to  have  been,  the  genuine  letter  of 
a  Lieutenant  Smith  residing  in  Jamaica,  and  not  the  work  of  any  indivi- 
dual in  this  couutry.  We  added  the  further  statement,  and  to  that  we 
«till  adhere,  that  the  author  of  that  letter,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
other  errors  or  inaccuracies,  had  "  painted  the  slavery  of  Jamaica  in 
true  colours."  We  nevertheless  dia  not,  therefore,  take  it  upon  us 
to  affirm  that  Mr.  Smith,  though  he  might  paint  truly,  had  narrated 
faithfully;  and  until  that  pomt  also  could  be  ascertained,  we 
judeed  it  right  to  make  no  use  of  his  testimony.  Not  a  single  line 
of  his  letter  therefore  was  transcribed  into  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
nor  a  single  allusion  made  to  any  of  the  particular  occurrences  of 
which  he  professed  to  be  the  eye-witness.  All  we  did  was  to  state 
that  the  letter  was  a  real,  not  a  forged  or  fabricated  letter,  and  that  the 
picture  given  in  it  of  West  Indian  practices  and  manners  was  a  lively 
resemblance  of  the  original;  and  this  opinion  we  still  maintain 
in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  so  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded on  the  public.  Without  attempting  to  defend  either  the  veracity 
or  the  consistency,  or  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Smith,  we  nevertheless  affirm 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  painting  with  much  truth  of  colouring,  and 
with  unquestionable  verisimilitude,  scenes  which  are  of  daily  occurrence 
in  Jamaica.  And  whether  it  be  the  tremendous  power  of  the  cartwhip ;  or 
the  indecent  exhibitions  of  naked  and  scarred  negroes ;  or  the  cruel  and 
disgusting  inflictions  of  the  lash  to  which  the  bared  bodies  of  wretched 
women  are  frequently  subjected;  or  the  continuance  of  the  brutal 
system  of  driving  meu,  women,  and  children  to  their  labour  in  the 
field  by  the  whip ;  or  the  uncontrolled  power  possessed  by  masters  and 
managers  of  plantations,  and  the  dreadful  abuses  to  which  that  power 
.  is  liable;  or  the  general  disregard  of  religious  observances  and  of 
moral  restraints,  and  the  general  diffiision  of  licentious  habits  through- 
out the  community ;  or  the  universal  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  to  the 
purposes  of  marketing,  and  labour,  and  revelry ;  or  the  injurious  eflects 
of  the  non-residence  of  the  mass  of  proprietors,  and  the  consequent 
delegation  of  their  despotic  authority  to  hirelings; — we  affirm  that 
there  is  not  a  single  feature  in  tliis  picture  which  has  not  in  our  pages 
been  substantiated  over  and  over  again,  and  which  we  are  not  now 
ready  to  substantiate  anew,  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial ;  and  that, 
on  the  conclusive  authority  of  the  colonists  themselves. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  His  Majesty's  Government, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  justice  and  clemency,  have  disallowed  the  con- 
solidated Slave  law  of  Jamaica  of  1829,  with  all  its  harsh  provisions  and 
persecuting  enactments. 


Loadon  :-Bagster  and  Thorns,  Piinlcn.  14,  B«rtholointw-Clo«e. 
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I.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  COLO- 
NIAL  SLAVERY— SPEECH  AND  REPLY  OF  MR.  BROUGHAM 
—SPEECHES  OF  MESSRS.  PROTHEROE,  DOUGLAS,  SMITH, 
AND  HORTON,  SIR  G.  MURRAY,  MESSRS.  CAVE,  AND 
MANNING,  SIR  F.  BURDETT,  SIR  R.  PEEL,  MR.  TWIS8,  MR. 
BUXTON,  AND  SIR  A.  GRANT— CASE  OF  PERSECUTION- 
GENERAL  ELECTION-BRISTOL— YORKSHIRE. 
II.  CASE  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  JAMAICA  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS. 


1. — Proceedings    in    Parliament  on    the    subject  of 
Colonial  Slavery. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  Mr.  Brougham  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  petition  from  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
(inserted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Reporter,  No.  61,  p.  269)  on  which 
occasion  he  thus  expressed  himself:  *'  Sir,  I  rise  to  present  a  petition,  on 
a  suli^t  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  ana  one  which  does  not 
derive  that  importance  from  circumstances  of  an  adventitious  nature  ; 
but  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its  own  intrinsic  weight  The 
subject  matter  of  the  petition  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  slavery, 
with  all  its  frightful  consequences — that  system  by  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  King's  subjects,  and  of  our  fellow*creatures,  are  held 
in  bondage  within  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty.  This  petition  comes 
from  a  meeting,  which  was  equalled  by  none  that  I  ever  saw,  though 
nowise  unaccustomed  to  public  meetings,  in  numbers,  weight,  and  perso- 
nal respectability.  It  consisted  of  persons  of  various  sects,  of  opposite 
parties,  and  of  different  classes,  whom  zeal  and  feeling  in  behalf  of  this 
cause  called  together.  If  I  were  to  say  that  above  two  thousand  per- 
sons, such  as  1  have  described,  were  assembled  together  on  the  great  oc- 
casion, on  which  this  petition  was  agreed  to,  and  that  the  same  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  the  same  description  departed  for  want  of  accom- 
modation in  the  great  ball  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  f  should  not 
exaggerate  the  account  as  to  numbers ;  and  as  little  should  I  exagge- 
rate if  I  said  that  I  never  attended  at  any  public  meeting,  even  when  those 
composing  it  were  the  most  likely  to  be  aroused,  as  upon  any  question 
of  religious  controversy  or  political  principle — even  at  such  meetings, 
never  did  I  see  any  thing  like  the  exhibition  of  feeling,  by  which  the 
persons  who  composed  this  meeting  were  apparently  guided  and  im- 
pelled. The  proceedings  of  that  day  were,  in  my  mind,  most  interesting ; 
and  when  1  look  to  the  names  affixed  to  this  petition  it  becomes  still 
more  interesting.  The  first  name  is  that  of  a  most  venerable  person, 
one  whose  eloquence  has  often  delighted  this  house,  and  the  purity  of 
whose  private  life  would  have  rendered  him  distinguished,  even  if  the 
importance  of  his  public  services  had  not  given  him  a  place  amongst 
the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  amiable  benefactors  of  mankind.     It 
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18  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  name  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whom  I  hare 
already  endeavoured,  thou(ch  faintly  and  imperfectly,  to  describe  by  his 
talents  and  his  virtues.  His  name  is  the  first,  and  in  fit  and  meet  con- 
junction with  it  is  the  name  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  one  remarkable  even 
amongst  those  the  most  distinguished  for  unwearied  zeal  and  persever- 
ance in  the  cause  of  humanity.  That  gentleman,  it  is  well  known,  has 
devoted  his  talents,  his  learning,  and  his  untamable  zeal  in  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  there  are 
other  names  fit  to  follow  those,  who  have  been  most  appropriately 
chosen  to  lead  in  this  petition.  The  petitioners  approach  this  house  in 
the  language  of  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  of  calm  remonstrance. 
They  state  that  just  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  resolutions  of 
the  15th  of  May,  1823,  respecting  Colonial  Slavery  were  unanimoasly 
adopted  by  this  house,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  then  being,  whether 
they  went  far  enough ;  and  certainly,  the  only  difference  at  the  meeting 
from  which  this  petition  emanated  being,  whether  they  now  went  far 
enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

"  The  petition,  after  stating  that  hardly  any  of  the  measures  recognised 
by  the  resolutions  of  May,  1823,  have  been  adopted  by  the  colonial 
legislatures,  and  have  been  imperfectly  falfilled  even  in  those  colonies 
where  the  crown  could  have  dictated  the  adoption  of  such  measures, 
naturally,  in  substance  if  not  in  words,  takes  the  form  of  a  remon- 
trance,  and  asks  how  long  Parliament  will  suffer  itself  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  After  the  repeated  pledges  given  on  this  subject,  the  petitioners 
express  their  surprise — and  they  might  have  well  expressed  a  stronger 
feeling  —upon  finding  that  the  West  India  Committee  at  home  had  not 
scrupled  to  express  its  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  local  legislatures.  The  petitioners  go  on  to  state,  that  the  measures 
proposed  by  Parliament  for  facilitating  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
have  been  adopted  in  any  degree  only  in  the  crown  colonies ;  in  the 
others  not  at  all.  In  these  also,  even  where  a  shew  of  admitting  slave 
evidence,  for  example,  is  made,  it  is  done  so  partially  and  ineffectively 
as  to  produce  no  benefit  to  the  slave ;  and  although  something  has  also 
ostensibly  been  done  with  respect  to  Sunday  markets,  in  some  of  the 
chartered  colonies,  yet  no  time  being  allowed  to  the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sun- 
day, what  has  been  done  is  wholly  inadequate  and  evasive.  Besides 
which,  in  no  one  of  the  colonies,  having  legislatures  of  their  oton^  have  the 
steps  been  taken  of  putting  an  end  to  the  flogging  of  females  or  to  the 
use  of  the  driving  whip,  or  towards  establishing  the  principle  of  the  com- 
pulsory manumission  of  the  slaves. — I  abstain  from  entering  further 
mto  detail  on  this  mighty  question,  not  diflering  with  the  petitioners  as 
to  its  urgency,  nor  harbouring  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
time  is  arrived  when  this  subject  cannot  be  trifled  with  further.  Actior 
on  that  impression,  I  have  given  notice  of  a  specific  proposition,  whi<» 
I  am  in  hopes  will  enable  the  House  to  deal  with  this  question  before  the 
end  of  the  present  session.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  subject — to  the 
colonies — to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  subjects,  sufifering  in 
unabated  and  unceasing  bondage.  It  is  due  to  ourselves  who,  seven 
long  years  ago,  carried  our  recommendations  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  Crowp  itself  which  adopted  the  recommendations 
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of  this  House.  Above  all,  Sir,  it  is  due  to  our  coustituents,  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  question ;  and 
I  for  one  would  not  wish,  indeed  I  could  hardly  venture  to  meet  those 
whose  confidence  I  desire  most  to  enjoy,  if  1  had  not  taken  some  step 
towards  enabling  this  House  to  discuss  the  question  of  Negro  Slavery 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  session. — On  that  occasion  I 
would  fain  hope  that  this  House  will  again  raise  its  voice  on  behalf  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  now  suffering  in 
Slavery." 

On  the  13th  of  July,  Mr.  Brovoham  brought  forward  the  promised 
discussion,  grounded  on  a  motion  pledging  the  House  to  proceed,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  in  the  next  session,  to  take  into  its  serious 
consideration  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  Slavery,  together 
with  the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  jusuce  in  the  slave 
colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
This  motion  he  prefaced  with  a  speech  to  the  following  effect — 
**  Sir, — In  rising  to  bring  before  the  House  a  subject  more  momen- 
tous, in  the  eyes  both  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  than  any  that 
has  occupied  our  attention  during  the  whole  of  a  long  protracted  session, 
I  feel  that  I  owe  some  apology  for  entering  upon  it  at  so  late  a  day.  I 
know  too,  that  I  am  blamed  in  many  quarters,  for  not  postponing  it  till 
another  session.  But  the  apology  which  I  am  about  to  offer  is,  not  for 
bringing  it  forward  to-day,  but  for  having  delayed  it  so  long ;  and  I 
fieel  that  I  should  be  indeed  without  excuse ;  that  I  should  stand  con- 
victed of  a  signal  breach  of  public  duty,  to  the  character  and  the  honour 
of  the  House,  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  people,  nay,  to  the 
universal  feelings  of  mankind  at  large,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be 
called,  into  whatever  families  distributed,  if  I  had  not  an  ample  defence 
to  urge  for  having  so  long  put  off  the  agitation  of  this  great  question. 
Occurrences  which  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and 
the  matters  of  pressing  interest  which  attended  its  close,  must  plead  my 
justification.  Early  in  the  year  I  had  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  redeem  the  pledges  which  they  gave  me  last  session,  and  which 
then  stayed  my  steps.  I  had  expected  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seconding 
a  measure  propounded  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  improving  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  for  amending 
the  law  which  excludes  the  testimony  of  slaves.  That  those  expecta- 
tions have  been  frustrated,  that  those  pledges  remain  unredeemed,  I 
may  lament,  but  in  fairness  1  am  bound  to  say  1  cannot  charge  as  matter 
of  severe  blame  on  the  Government,  because  I  know  the  obstacles  of  a 
financial  nature,  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  intentions  sincerely 
entertained  to  provide  a  pure  and  efficient  system  of  judicature  for  the 
West  India  islands.  Until  I  saw  that  no  such  reforms  could  be  looked 
for  in  that  high  quarter,  I  was  precluded  from  undertaking  the  subject, 
lest  my  efforts  might  mar  the  work  in  hands  far  more  able  to  execute  it. 
This  is  my  defence  for  now  addressing  you  at  the  end  of  the  parlia- 
mentary year ;  but  to  imagine  that  I  can  hold  my  peace  a  moment 
longer,  that  I  can  suffer  the  parliament  to  be  prorogued,  and  above  all 
to  be  dissolved,  and  the  country  to  be  assembled  for  the  choice  of  new 
representatives,  without  callmg  on  the  House  for  a  solemn  pledge  which 
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may  bind  its  saocessors  to  do  their  duty  by  the  most  defeaceless  and 
wretched  portion  of  their  fellow  subjects,  is  so  inaDifestly  out  of  the 
question,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  the  lateness  of  the  day,  and  disre- 
gard even  the  necessary  absence  of  many  of  the  fastest  friends  of  the 
cause,*  and  the  general  slackness  of  attendance  incident  to  the  season, 
as  attested  by  the  state  of  these  benches,  which  might  well  dissuade  me 
fVom  going  on.         ^ 

''And  now,  after  the  question  of  colonial  slavery  has  for  so  many  years 
been  familiar  to  the  House,  and  I  fear  still  more  fiimiiliar  to  the  country, 
1  would  fain  hope  that  I  may  dispense  with  the  irksome  task  of  dragging 
you  through  its  details,  from  their  multiplicity  so  overwhelming,  from 
their  miserable  nature  so  afflicting.  But  1  am  aware  that  in  the  thres- 
hold of  the  scene,  and  to  scare  me  from  entering  upon  it,  there  stands 
the  phantom  of  colonial  independence,  resisting  parliamentary  inter- 
ference, fatiguing  the  ear  with  the  thrice-told  tsde  of  their  ignorance 
who  see  from  afar  off,  and  pointing  to  the  fatal  issue  of  the  American 
war.  There  needs  but  one  steady  glance  to  brush  all  such  spectres 
away.  That  the  colonial  legislatures  have  rights — that  their  privileges 
are  to  be  respected — that  their  province  is  not  to  be  lightly  invaded — 
that  the  parhament  of  the  mother  country  is  not  without  necessity  to 
trench  on  their  independence — no  man  more  than  myself  is  willing  to 
allowi  But  when  those  local  assemblies  utterly  neglect  their  first 
duties — when  we  see  them  from  the  circumstances  of  their  situation 
prevented  from  acting — struggling  in  these  trammels  for  an  independent 
existence-exhausted  in  the  effort  to  stand  alone — and  to  move  one  step 
wholly  unable ;  —when  at  any  rate  we  wait  for  years,  and  perceive  that 
they  advance  not  by  a  hair's  breadth,  either  because  they  cannot,  or  be- 
cause they  dare  not,  or  because  they  will  not; — then  to  contend  that  we 
should  not  interfere — that  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  because  they  do 
not  theirs^nay,  that  we  have  no  right  to  act,  because  they  have  no 
power  or  no  inclination  to  obey  tis,  would  be  not  an  argument,  but  an 
abomination,  a  gross  insult  to  Parliament,  a  mockery  of  our  privileges — 
for  1  trust  that  we  too  have  some  left—- a  shameful  abandonment  of  our 
duty,  and  a  portentous  novelty  in  the  history  of  parliament,  the  planta- 
tions, and  the  country. 

"  Talk  not  of  the  American  contest,  and  the  triumph  of  the  colonists ! 
Who  that  has  read  the  sad  history  of  that  event  (and  I  believe  among 
the  patriarchs  of  this  cause  whom  I  now  address  there  are  some  who 
can  remember  that  disgrace  of  our  counsels  and  our  arms),  will  say, 
that  either  the  Americans  triumphed,  or  we  quailed,  on  one  inch  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  present  controversy  stands  ?  Ignorance  the 
most  gross,  or  inattention  the  most  heedless,  can  alone  explain,  but  can- 
not at  all  justify  the  use  of  such  a  topic.  Be  it  remembered,  and  to  set 
at  rest  the  point  of  right,  I  shall  say  no  more — let  it  not  once  be  for- 
gotten that  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  never  for  an  instant 
was  surrendered  at  any  period  of  that  calamitous  struggle.     Nay,  in 

*  He  alluded  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Sykes, 
Mr.  W,  Wbitmore,  and  others,  who  were  unavoidably  absent  on  the  occasion. 
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the  whole  course  of  it,  a  question  of  her  supremacy  never  once  waft 
raised ;  the  whole  dispute  was  rigorously  confined  to  the  power  of  taxing. 
All  that  we  gave  up,  as  we  said  voluntarily,  as  the  Americans  more 
truly  said  by  compulsion,  was  the  power  to  tax ;  and  by  the  very  act 
which  surrendevea  this  power,  we  solemnly,  deliberately,  and  unequivo- 
cally reasserted  the  right  of  the  Parliament  to  give  laws  to  the  planta- 
tions in  all  other  respects  whatever.   Thus  speaks  the  record  of  history, 
and  the  record  of  our  statute  book.     But  were  both  history  and  the 
laws  silent,  there  is  a  fact  so  plain  and  striking,  that  it  would  of  itself 
be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary  supremacy. 
1  believe  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  on  neither  side  of  the  water 
was  there  a  man  more  distinguished  for  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
colonial  independence,  or  who  made  his  name  more  renowned  by  firm 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  mother  country,  than  Mr.  Burke.     He 
was  in  truth  throughout  that  memorable  struggle  the  great  leader  in 
Parliament  against  the  infatuated  .ministry,  whose  counsels  ended  in 
severing  the  empire:  and  far  from  abating  m  his  opposition  as  the  con- 
test advanced,  he  sacrificed  to  those  principles  the  favour  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  representation  of  Bristol^ 
which  till  then  he  had  held.     His  speech  on  that  occasion  reaffirms  the 
doctrines  of  American  independence.     But  neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  time  did  he  ever  think  of  denying  the  general  legislative  supre- 
macy of  Parliament ;  he  only  questioned  the  right  of  taxing  the  unre- 
presented colonies.     But  another  fact  must  at  once  carry  conviction  to 
every  mind.     During  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  he  employed  himself 
in  framing  a  code  for  the  government  of  our  sugar  colonies.     It  was  a 
bill  to  be  passed  into  a  law  by  the  legislature  of  the  mother  country  ; 
and  it  has  fortunately  been  preserved  among  his  invaluable  papers. 
There  is  no  minute  detail  into  which  its  provisions  do  not  enter.     The 
rights  of  the  slave,  the  duties  of  the  master,  the  obligation  to  feed  and 
clothe,  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  coercion  and  punishment,  all  that 
concerns  marriage  and  education  and  religious  instruction,  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  hours  of  labour  and  rest, — every  thing  is  minutely  provided 
for,  with  an  abundance  of  regulation  which  might  well  be  deemed  ex- 
cessive, were  not  the  subject  that  unnatural  state  of  things  which  sub- 
jects man  to  the  dominion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  which  can  only 
be  rendered  tolerable  by  the  most  profuse  enactment  of  checks  and 
controls.    This  measure  of  most  ample  interference  was  decreed  by  the 
most  illustrious  champion  of  colonial  rights,  the  most  jealous  watchman 
of  English  encroachments.    With  his  own  hand  he  sketched  the  bold 
outline ;  with  his  own  hand  he  filled  up  its  details ;  with  his  own  hand, 
long  after  the  American  contest  had  terminated,  after  the  controversy 
on  negro  freedom  had  begun,  and  when  his  own  principles  touching  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery  had  bent  before  certain  West  India  prejudices 
communicated  by  the  party  of  the  planters  in  Paris  with  whom  he  made 
common  cause  on  revolutionary  politics, — even  then,  instead  of  rejecting 
all  idea  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  he  de- 
livered over  his  plan  of  a  slave  code  to  Mr.  Dundas,  then  Secretary  for 
tha  colonies,  for  the  patronage  and  adoption  of  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt     I 
offer  this  fact  as  a  striking  proof  that  it  is  Worse  than  a  jest,  it  is  an 
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unpardonable  delusion,  to  fancy  that  there  ever  has  existed  a  doubt  of 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  give  the  colonies  laws. 

"  But  I  am  told,  that  granting  the  right  to  be  ours,  we  ought  to  shrink 
from  the  exercise  of  it  when  it  would  lead  to  an  encroachment  upon  the 
sacred  rights  of  property.  I  desire  the  House  to  mark  the  short  and 
plain  issue  to  which  I  am  willing  to  bring  this  matter.  I  believe  there 
is  no  man,  either  in  or  out  of  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  belonging,  and  which  over  all  others  inculcates  upon  its  children  an 
habitual  veneration  for  civil  rights,  less  disposed  than  I  am  ]ig;ht]y  to 
value  those  rights,  or  rashly  to  inculcate  a  disregard  of  them.  But  that 
renowned  profession  has  taught  me  another  lesson  also ;  it  has  im- 
printed on  my  mind  the  doctrine  which  all  men,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  feel  to  he  congenial  with  the  human  mind,  and  to  gather 
strength  with  its  growth — that  law  above  and  prior  to  all  the  Uiws  of 
human  lawgivers,  for  it  is  the  law  of  God — that  there  are  some  things 
which  cannot  be  holden  in  property,  and  above  every  thing  else,  t\M 
man  can  have  no  property  in  his  fellow-creature.  But  I  willingly  avoid 
those  heights  of  moral  argument,  where,  if  we  go  in  search  of  first  prin- 
dples,  we  see  eternal  fogs  reign,  and  *'  find  no  end  in  wandering  mazes 
lost.''  I  bad  rather  seek  the  humbler  regions,  and  approach  the  level 
plain  where  all  men  see  clear,  where  their  judgments  agree,  and  common 
feelings  knit  their  hearts  together ;  and  standing  on  that  general  level, 
I  ask,  what  is  the  right  which  one  man  claims  over  the  person  of  another, 
as  if  lie  were  a  chattel  and  one  of  the  beasts  which  perish  ?  Is  this  that 
kind  of  property  which  claims  universal  respect,  and  is  clothed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  with  a  sanctity  which  makes  it  inviolable  ?  I  resist  the 
claim ;  I  deny  the  title :  as  a  lawyer  i  demur  to  the  declaration  of  the 
right ;  as  a  man  1  set  up  a  law  superior  in  point  of  antiquity,  higher  in 
point  of  authority  than  any  which  men  have  framed — the  law  of  nature ; 
aud,  if  you  appeal  from  that,  I  set  up  the  law  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, which  holds  all  men  equal,  and  commands  that  you  treat  every 
man  as  a  brother  I  Talk  to  me  not  of  such  monstrous  pretensions  being 
decreed  by  acts  of  parh'ament,  and  rtcognised  by  treaties !  Go  back  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  a  kindred  contest,  when  a  long  and  painful 
struggle  ended  in  an  immortal  triumph.  The  self-same  arguments  were 
urged  in  defence  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  vindication  was  rested  upon 
the  rights  of  property,  as  established  by  laws  and  by  treaties  :  the  nght 
to  trade  in  men  was  held  to  be  as  clear  then  as  the  right  to  hold  men  in 
property  is  held  to  be  clear  now.  For  twenty-five  years,  I  am  ashamed 
to  repeat,  for  twanty*five  years,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  tbe  Parliament, 
the  African  slave  traffic  was  thus  defended ;  and  that  which  it  was  then 
maintained  every  one  had  a  right  to  do,  is  now  denounced  by  our  laws 
as  piracy,  and  whoso  doeth  it  shall  be  hanged  as  a  felon. 

"  But  I  am  next  told,  that  be  the  right  as  it  may,  the  facts  are 
against  me ;  ihat  the  theory  may  be  with  those  who  object  to  slavery, 
but  the  practice  is  in  favour  of  the  system.  The  negroes  are  all  well  off, 
it  seems ;  they  are  inured  to  the  state  in  which  they  have  been  bom 
and  grown  up ;  they  are  happy  and  contented,  and  we  shall  only  hurt 
them  by  changing  their  condition,  which  the  peasantry  of  England  are 
desired  to  regard  with  envy.     I  will  not  stoop  to  answer  such  out- 
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rageous  assertions  by  facts  or  bj  reasons.  I  will  not  insult  your 
understanding,  by  proving,  that  no  slare  can  know  happiness  or 
comfort;  that  where  a  man  is  at  the  nod  of  another,  he  can  know 
nothing  of  real  peace  or  repose.  But  I  will  at  once  appeal  to  two 
tests ;  to  these  I  shall  confine  m^lf,  satisfied  that  if  they  fail  to  de- 
cide the  question,  I  may  resort  m  vain  to  any  arguments  which  philo« 
sophers  can  admit,  or  political  economists  entertain,  or  men  of  ordinary 
common  sense  handle. 

'*  The  two  tests  or  criteria  of  happiness  among  any  people,  which  I 
will  now  resort  to,  are  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  amount  of 
crime.  These,  but  the  first  especially,  are  of  all  others  the  most  safely 
to  be  relied  on.  Every  one  who  has  studied  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature,  and  every  one  who  has  cultivated  statesmanlike  wisdom,  which 
indeed  is  only  that  philosophy  reduced  to  practice,  must  admit,  that 
the  principle  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  ensures  the  continuance  of 
the  species  is  so  powerful,  that  nothing  can  check  its  operation  but 
some  calamitous  state  of  sufiering,  which  reverses  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Wherever,  then,  we  see  Uie  numbers  of  men  stationary,  much 
more  when  we  perceive  them  decreasing,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  some  fatal  malady,  some  fundaoiental  vice  in  the  condition  of 
the  community,  which  makes  head  against  the  most  irresistible  of  all 
impulses.  Now  look  to  the  history  of  the  black  population,  both  free 
and  slave,  in  the  Antilles.  In  the  British  islands,  excluding  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  on  a  population  of  670,000  slaves,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  31,500  in  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  1818  and  1824;  in 
Jamaica  alone,  upon  the  number  of  330,000,  a  decrease,  of  between 
8,000  and  9,000.  But  not  so  with  the  free  men  :  although  placed  in 
circumstances  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  increase  of  numbers,  yet 
such  is  the  natural  fruitfuiness  of  the  negro  race  that  they  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied. The  Maroons  doubled  between  1749  and  1782;  and  when 
great  part  of  them  were  removed  after  the  rebellion  of  1 796,  those  who 
remained  increased  in  six  years,  from  1810  to  1816,  no  less  than  18 
per  cent.;  and  in  five  years,  from  1816  to  1821,  14  per  cent.  In 
North  America,  where  they  are  better  feci,  the  negroes  have  increased 
in  thirty  years  no  less  than  130  per  cent  Look  next  to  Trinidad :  in 
the  four  years,  from  1 825  to  1 829,  the  slaves  have  fallen  o£f  from  23,117 
to  22,436,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  importation ;  being  a  decrease 
of  at  least  a  34th,  but  probably  of  a  20th.  But  what  has  happened 
to  the  same  race,  and  circumstanced  alike  as  to  climate,  soil,  food,  in 
short  every  thing  save  Uberty?  Nature  has  with  them  upheld  her 
rights ;  her  first  great  law  has  been  obeyed ;  the  passions  and  the 
vigour  of  man  have  had  thehr  course  unrestrained  ;  and  the  increase  of 
his  numbers  has  attested  his  freedom.  They  have  risen  in  the  same 
four  years,  from  13,995  to  16,412,  being  a  rate,  when  due  allowances 
have  been  made  for  manumissions,  which  would  double  their  numbers 
in  twenty  years ;  the  greatest  rate  at  which  population  is  in  any  cir- 
cumstances known  to  increase.* 


*  We  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  even  this  frightful  contrast,  instead  of  being 
exaggerated,  as  was  asserted  by  Mr.  K.  Douglas,  is  below  the  mark.    The  de- 
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''  There  cannot  be  a  more  appalling  picture  presented  to  tke  reflect- 
ing mind  than  that  of  a  people  decreasing  in  numbers.  To  him  who 
can  look  beyond  the  abstract  numbers,  whose  eye  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  tables  and  returns  of  population,  but  ranges  ov^r  the  miseries 
of  which  such  a  diminution  is  the  infallible  symptom  ;  it  ofiers  a  view 
of  all  the  forms  of  wretchedness,  sufiering  m  every  shape,  privations 
in  unlimited  measure — whatever  is  most  contrary  to  the  nature  of  human 
beings,  most  alien  to  their  habits,  most  averse  to  their  happiness  and 
comfort, — all  beginning  in  slavery,  the  state  most  unnatural  to  man  ; 
consummated  through  various  channels  in  his  degradation,  and  leadrag 
to  one  common  end,  the  grave.  Show  me  but  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  people  in  any  country  are  regularly  decreasing,  so  as  in  half  a 
century  to  be  extinct ;  and  I  want  no  other  evidence  that  their  lot  is 
that  of  the  bitterest  wretchedness ;  nor  will  any  other  facts  convince  oie 
that  their  general  condition  can  be  favourable  or  mild. 

"  The  second  general  test  to  which  I  would  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  state  of  any  community,  without  the  risk  of  those  deceptions 
to  which  particular  facts  are  liable,  is  the  number  of  crimes  committed. 
In  Trinidad,  I  find  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  plantations,  in  number 
16,580,  appear  by  the  records  printed,  to  have  been  punished  in  two 
years  for  11, 1 31  offences  ;  that  is  to  say,  deducting  the  number  of  in- 
fants incapable  of  committing  crimes,  every  slave  had  committed  some 
offence  in  the  course  of  those  two  years.  It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of 
those  offences,  7,644,  were  connected  with  their  condition  of  bondage 
— refusing  to  work,  absconding  from  the  estate,  insolence  to  their  owner 
or  overseer;  all  incidental  to  their  sad  condition,  but  all  visited  with 
punishment  betokening  its  accompanying  debasement.  Nevertheless, 
other  crimes  were  not  wanting :  713  were  punished  for  theft,  or  above 
350  in  a  year,  on  a  number  of  about  12,000,  deducting  persons  incapa- 
citated by  infkncy,  age,  or  sickness,  from  being  the  subjects  of  punish- 
ment Let  any  one  consider  what  this  proportion  would  give  m  Eng:- 
land  :  it  would  amount  to  350,000  persons  punished  in  one  year  for 
larceny.  In  Berbice,  on  a  population  of  31,000,  were  9,000  punish- 
ments;  no  record  being  kept  of  those  in  plantations  of  six  slaves  or 
under:  and  in  Demerara,  of  61,000  plantation  slaves,  there  were 
20,567  punished,  of  whom  8,461  were  women.  I  cannot  here  with- 
hold from  the  House  the  testimony  of  the  protector  of  slaves^  to  the 
happiness  of  Uieir  condition.  '  I  cannot,*  says  that  judicious  officer, 
*  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  contented  appearance  of  the  negroes ; 
and  from  the  opportunities  of  judging  which  I  have,  I  think  that  gene- 
rally they  have  every  reason  to  be  so.'  I  would  not  have  this  protector 
placed  in  the  condition  of  the  very  happiest  of  this  contented  tribe, 

crease  of  the  slaves  in  Trinidad,  from  1818  to  1824,  was  S868,  or  2|  per  cent* 
per  annum.  The  rate  of  decrease  from  1825  to  1839,  adding  the  large  importa- 
tion which  took  place,  and  deducting  the  number  manumitted,  in  those  years, 
will  be  found  not  to  fall  short  of  this ;  while  the  increase  of  the  free  black  and 
coloured  population,  during  the  same  years,  making  due  allowance  for  manumis- 
sions, appears  to  have  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  at  leait  8  per  cent— The  decrease 
of  31,500,  mentioned  above,  ought  to  be  S0,150,  the  increase  in  the  Bahama^^ 
appearing  not  to  have  l>een  deducted.— See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  86.  p.  1 1 . 
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whose  nuii^ben  are  hourly  lesseniag,  and  whose  lives  are  spent  in  com- 
mitting crime  and  in  receiving  punishment  No,  not  for  a  day  would 
I  punish  his  error  in  judgment,  by  condemning  him  to  taste  the  comforts 
which  he  describes,  as  Uiey  are  enjoyed  by  the  very  luckiest  of  those 
placed  under  his  protection.  But  such  testimony  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
officer.  Long  beiore  bis  protectorate  commenced,  before  he  even  came 
into  this  world  of  slavery  and  bliss,  of  bondage  and  contentment,  the 
like  opinion  had  been  pronounced  in  favour  of  West  Indian  felicity. 

**  1  hold  in  my  hand  the  evidence  of  lord  Rodney,  who  swore  before 
the  Privy  Ck>uncil  that  he  never  saw  an  instance  of  cruel  treatment ; — 
that  in  all  the  islands, '  and,'  said  his  lordship, '  I  know  them  all,'  the 
negroes  were  better  off  in  clothuig,  lodging,  and  food,  than  the  poor  at 
home,  and  were  never  in  any  case  at  all  over- worked.  Admiral  Bar- 
rington,  rising  in  ardour  of  expression,  as  he  advanced  in  knowledge, 
declares  that  he  has  often  wished  himself  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
Neither  would  I  take  the  gallant  admiral  at  his  rash  word,  sanctioned 
though  it  be  by  an  oath.  I  would  not  punish  his  temerity  so  severely 
as  to  consign  him  to  a  station,  compared  with  which  he  would  in  four 
and  twenty  hours  have  become  reconciled  to  the  hardest  fare  in  the 
most  crazy  bark  that  ever  rocked  on  the  most  perilous  wave ;  or  even 
to  the  lot  which  our  English  seamen  are  the  least  inured  to— the  most 
disastrous  combat  that  ever  lowered  his  flag  in  discomfiture  and  dis- 
grace. But  these  officers  confined  not  their  testimony  to  the  condition 
of  slavery ;  they  cast  its  panoply  around  the  slave  trade  itself.  They 
were  just  as  liberal  in  behalf  of  the  Guineaman,  as  of  those  whom  his 
toils  were  destined  to  enrich.  They  gave  just  as  Arcadian  a  picture  of 
the  slaver's  deck  and  hold,  as  of  the  enviable  fields  whither  she  was 
fraught  with  a  cargo  of  happy  creatures,  designed  by  their  felicitous 
destiny  to  become  what  are  called  the  cultivators  of  those  romantic  re- 
gions. *.  The  slaves  on  board  are  comfortably  lodged,'  says  one  gallant 
officer,  '  in  rooms  fitted  up  for  them.'  '  They  are  amused  with  instru- 
ments of  music :  when  tired  of  music,  they  then  go  to  games  of  chance.* 
Let  the  inhabitants  or  the  frequenters  of  our  club  houses  hear  this  and 
envy — those  *  famous  wits'  to  whom  St.  James's  purlieus  are  *  native 
or  nospitable :'  let  them  cast  a  longing  look  on  the  superior  felicity  of 
their  sable  brethren  on  the  middle  passage.  They  toil  not,  neither  do 
thev  spin,  yet  have  they  found  for  them  all  earthly  indulgences ;  food 
and  raiment  for  nothing;  music  to  charm  the  sense;  and  when,  sated 
with  such  enjoyment,  the  mind  seeks  a  change,  games  of  chance  are 
kindly  provided  by  boon  traffic,  to  stimulate  the  lazy  appetite.  '  The 
slaves,'  adds  the  admiral, '  are  indulged  in  all  their  little  humours.' 
Whether  one  of  these  caprices  might  be  to  have  themselves  tied  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  lacerated  with  a  scourge,  he  has  omitted  to  mention. 
*  He  had  frequently/  he  says, '  seen  them,  and  as  happy  as  any  of  the 
crew,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  officers  and  men  to  make  them  so.' 
But  it  is  admiral  Evans  who  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  fairy  pic- 
ture. '  The  arrival  of  a  Guineaman/  he  says,  '  is  known  in  the  West 
Sndies  by  the  dancing  and  singing  of  the  negroes  on  bo^rd.'  It  is  thus 
tiat  these  cargoes  of  merry  happy  creatures,  torn  from  their  families, 
their  native  Belds,  and  their  cottages,  celebrate  their  reaching  the  land 
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of  promise,  and  that  their  coming  is  dtstingnished  from  ^e  dismal 
landing  of  free  English  seamen,  out  of  West  India  traders,  or  other  re- 
ceptacles of  cruehy  and  wretchedness ! 

^  But  if  all  the  deductions  of  philosophy,  and  all  the  general  indica- 
tions of  fiact,  loudly  prove  the  unalterable  wretchedness  of  colonial 
slavery,  where,  may  it  be  asked,  are  the  particular  instances  of  its 
existence  ?  Alas !  there  is  no  want  of  these :  but  I  will  only  cull  out  a 
few,  dealing  purposely  with  the  mass  rather  by  sample  than  by  breaking 
its  foul  bulk.  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  the  eflects  of  slavery 
in  communities  to  the  exertions  of  which  we  are  bid  to  look  for  the  miti- 
gation and  final  extinction  of  that  horrid  condition. 

"  A  certain  Reverend  George  Wilson  Bridges  was  charged  with  an 
offence  of  the  deepest  dye.  A  slave  girl  had  been  order^  to  dress  a 
turkey  for  dinner,  and  the  order  having  been  disobeyed,  he  struck  her  a 
violent  blow,  which  caused  her  nose  and  mouth  to  flow  with  blood,  ap- 
plying to  her  at  the  same  time  an  oath,  and  a  peculiariy  coarse  epithet, 
highly  unbecommg  in  a  clergyman,  and  indeed  in  any  man,  as  it  is  the 
name  most  offensive  to  all  womankind.  He  then  commanded  two  men 
to  cut  bamboo  rods  and  point  them  for  her  punishment.  She  was 
stripped  of  every  article  of  dress,  and  flogged  till  the  back  part  of  her, 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  was  one  mass  of  lacerated 
flesh.  She  made  her  escape,  and  went  to  a  magistrate.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  what  is  called  a  council  of  protection,  where  by  a 
majority  of  fourteen  to  four  it  was  resolved  that  no  further  proceedings 
should  take  place.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  in  a  dispatch,  with  no  part  of  wliich  have  I  any 
fault  to  find,  directed  the  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  attorney  general. 
I  understand  that  the  reverend  gentleman  has  not  been  put  on  his  trial.* 
I  hope  I  may  have  been  misinformed :  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  it  is  so.  I 
shall  also  be  glad  to  find  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge :  although 
the  roan's  servants,  when  examined,  all  admitted  the  severity  of  the 
flogging,  and  himself  allowed  he  had  seen  it,  though  he  alleged  he  was 
not  near;  but  he  could  not  deny  he  had  heard  the  screams  of  the  victim. 
This  Reverend  Bridges  I  happen  to  know  by  other  works  of  his,  by  those 
labours  of  slander  which  have  diversified  the  life  of  this  minister  of 
peace  and  truth.  For  publishing  one  of  these,  a  respectable  bookseller 
nas  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  country.  Others  have  been  passed 
over  with  contempt  by  their  illustrious  object— that  venerable  person, 
the  great  patriarch  of  our  cause,  whose  days  are  to  be  numbered  by  acts 
of  benevolence  and  of  piety ;  wliose  whole  life — and  long  may  it  be  ex- 
tended for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures ! — has 
been  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  religion  and  charity;  who  mifht 
have  hoped  to  pass  on  his  holy  path  undisturbed  by  any  one  calUng 
himself  a  Christian  pastor,  even  in  a  West  Indian  community.  This 
man,  however,  has  so  far  succeeded,  whether  by  the  treatment  of  his 
slaves,  or  the  defamation  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  recommending  himself 
to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Jamaica,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  protecting 
council  forbade  his  conduct  being  inquired  into.    So  vain  is  it  to  expect 

*  Subsequent  accounts  state  that  he  m  to  be  put  upon  Ids  trial. 
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from  the  owoers  of  slaves  any  active  execution  of  the  laws  against 
slavery !  And  will  you  then  trust  those  slave  owners  with  the  making 
of  such  laws  ?  Recollect  the  memorable  warning  of  Mr.  Canning,  given 
thirty  years  ago,  and  proved  true  by  every  day's  experience  since. 
'  Have  a  care  how  you  leave  to  the  owners  of  slaves  the  task  of  making 
Uws  against  slavery.  While  human  nature  remains  the  same,  they 
never  can  be  trusted  with  it' 

"  It  is  now  six  years  since  I  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  one 
of  the  most  grievous  outrs^es  that  ever  was  committed  since  the  Cha*- 
raibean  Archipelago  was  peopled  with  Negro  slaves — the  persecution 
unto  death  of  a  Christian  minister,  for  no  other  offence  than  preaching 
the  gospel  of  his  Master.  I  was  then  told,  that  no  such  wrong  would 
ever  be  done  i^ain.  It  was  a  single  case  which  never  could  recur :  at 
all  events,  the  discussion  in  this  House,  and  the  universal  reprobation 
called  forth,  even  from  those  who  had  not  sufficient  independence  to 
give  their  voices  for  doing  justice  upon  the  guilty,  would,  I  was  told, 
efiectually  secure  the  fre^lom  of  religious  worship  in  future.  I  was 
silenced  by  the  majority  of  votes,  but  not  convinced  by  such  reasons  as 
these.  And  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof  that  F  was  right.  It  is  a 
statement  promulgated  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  sincere 
Christians,  with  whom  I  difier  both  in  religious  and  political  opinions, 
but  in  whose  conduct,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  I  peculiarly  blame,  it 
is  their  disinclination  to  deviate  from  a  bad  habit  of  passive  obedience— 
of  taking  all  that  is  done  by  men  in  authority  to  be  right.  They  seem, 
however,  now  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  carried  this  habit  too  far, 
and  that  the  time  is  come  when  they  can  no  longer  do  their  duty  and 
hold  their  peace.  The  narrative  which  they  have  given,  confirmed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  itself,  is  such  as  would  have  filled  me 
with  indignation  had  I  read  it  six  years  ago ;  but  after  the  warning  voice 
so  loudly  raised  in  the  debates  upon  the  missionary  Smith's  murder,  F 
gaze  upon  it  astonished  and  incredulous.  The  simple  and  afifecting 
story  is  told  by  Mr.  Orton,  a  blameless  and  pious  minister  of  the  gospel 
in  Jamaica.  He  first  alludes  to  the  '  daring  attack  made  on  the  mission 
premises  at  St.  Ann's  Bay  on  Christmas-cbiy  1826'  (the  festival  chosen 
by  these  friends  of  the  established  church  for  celebrating  their  brotherly 
love  towards  another  sect).  '  The  attack,'  says  he,  '  was  made  by  a 
party  of  white  persons,  of  the  light  company  of  militia,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  St  Ann's  Bay  as  the  Christmas  guards.  The  plan  appeared 
to  have  been  premeditated,  and  there  remams  but  little  aoubt  that  the 
design  was  murderous.  A  great  number  of  balls  were  fired  into  the 
chapel  and  house,  fourteen  of  which  I  assisted  to  extract  from  various 
parts  of  the  building ;  and  upon  noticing  particularly  the  direction,  and 
measuring  the  distance  from  which  some  of  the  shots  must  have  been 
fired,  it  i^ppeared  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  their  child  most  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  fatal  consequences  which  were  no  doubt  designed.' 
All  attempts  to  bring  these  criminals  to  justice  failed,  it  seems,  for  want 
of  evidence — a  somewhat  extraordinary  incident  in  a  community  calling 
itself  civilized,  that  so  many  persons  as  must  have  been  concerned  in  it 
should  all  have  escaped !    m  the  course  of  the  next  summer,  Mr.  Grims-' 
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dal),  another  clergyman  of  the  same  persuasion,  was  arrested  twice ; 
the  second  time,  for  having  preached  at  a  small  place  called  Ocho  Rios, 
in  an  unlicensed  house,  although  a  licence  had  been  applied  for  and 
refused,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  custos  and  another  magistrate. 
He  was  flung  into  a  noisome  dungeon,  *  such,'  says  the  narrative,  *  as 
no  person  in  Great  Britain  can  have  any  conception  of.  His  constitu- 
tion, naturally  strong,  could  not  sustain  the  attack — he  sunk  under  the 
oppression  of  these  persecutors,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of  confine- 
ment in  a  noxious  prison ;  and  this  devoted  servant  of  God,  after  a  painful 
sickness  of  sixteen  days,  was  delivered  by  death  from  the  further  suffer- 
ings projected  by  his  unfeeling  persecutors.  He  died  the  15th  day  of 
December  1827.^ 

**  Mr  Whitehouse,  too,  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  persecution.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  was  seized  and 
carried  before  a  magistrate,  accused  of  having  preached  without  a 
licence,  that  is,  of  having  a  licence  in  one  parish  and  preaching  in  an- 
other. He  besought  the  magistrates  as  a  favour,  to  be  bound  in  irons 
in  the  market-place,  instead  of  being  confined  in  the  cell  where  his 
predecessor  had  been  deprived  of  life.  They  treated  his  remonstrances 
with  indifference,  said  they  were  resolved  to  do  their  duty,  professdl 
not  to  reeard  what  the  public  might  say  of  them,  and  added  diat '  who- 
ever might  come  should  be  treated  m  the  same  manner.'  He  was 
accordingly  flung  into  the  dungeon  where  Mr.  Grimsdall  had  perished. 
*  I  found  it,'  says  he,  '  occupied  by  an  insane  black  woman.  She  was 
removed,  but  the  cell  was  exceedingly  filthy,  and  the  stench  unbearable. 
It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  jailor  said  he  *  must 
lock  up/  I  desired  that  the  cell  floor  might,  at  least,  be  swept,  which 
a  few  friends  immediately  attended  to.  There  was  no  bed  provided  for 
me,  not  even  one  of  straw ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  made  several  re- 
quests to  the  jailor  that  a  few  benches  from  the  chapel  were  allowed 
to  be  brouglit  m,  on  which  to  make  a  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  vine- 
gar, and  of  strong  camphorated  rum,  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  and 
walls  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  very  disagreeable  effluvia 
which  proceeded  from  the  filth  with  which  the  place  abounded ;  but 
this  produced  very  little  effect  The  sea-breeze  had  subsided,  and  the 
only  window  from  which  I  could  obtain  the  least  air,  was  just  above  the 
place  in  which  all  the  filth  of  the  premises  is  deposited.' 

**  Mr.  Orton  received  the  intelligence  of  his  persecuted  brother's 
affliction,  with  a  request  that  he  would  perform  his  pastoral  duty  to  his 
congregation.  He  did  so,  and  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  same 
jail.  '  Of  the  horrid  state  of  the  place,'  he  says, '  an  idea  can  scarcely 
be  formed  from  any  representation  which  can  here  be  made,  as  common 
decency  forbids  the  mention  of  its  filthy  condition,  and  of  the  many  un- 
seemly practices  which  were  constantly  presented  to  our  notice.  The 
hospital,  jail,  and  workhouse,  are  united:  the  two  former  are  under  one 
roo^  occupying  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  feet  by  thirty-five.  On  the 
ground-floor  were  three  apartments.  In  the  condemned  cell  were  two 
unfortunate  creatures  waiting  their  doom.  In  an  adjoining  cell  were 
many  negroes  confined  for  petty  o£fences;  and  in  another  apartment, 
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on  the  same  floor,  forty  were  crammed  together,  who  had  been  taken  in 
execution,  and  were  waiting  to  be  driven  and  sold  in  the  market  This 
building,  small  and  confiuai,  was,  especially  during  the  night,  literally 
stowed  with  persons ;  sathat  from  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
extreme  filth  of  the  negroes,  it  was  almost  unbearable/ 

**  Let  us  but  reflect  on  the  suflerings  of  imprisonment,  even  in  the 
best  jail  of  our  own  temperate  climate ;  and  let  us  then  add  to  those  the 
torments  of  the  tropical  heats !  Think  of  being  inclosed  with  crowds 
beyond  what  the  air  will  supply  with  the  needful  nourishment  of  the 
lungs,  while  a  fiery  sun  wheels  round  the  clear  sky  from  morning  to 
night,  without  the  veil  of  a  single  cloud  to  throw  a  shade  between ; 
where  all  matter  passes  instandy  from  life  to  putrescence,  and  water 
itself,  under  the  pestilent  ray,  becomes  the  source  of  every  frightful 
malady!  Add  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  inmates,  not  there  for 
debts  or  for  ofiences  of  their  own,  but  seized  for  their  owner's  default, 
and  awaiting,  not  the  judgment  of  the  law,  or  their  liberation  under  an 
insolvent  act,  but  till  the  market  opens,  when,  like  brute  beasts,  they 
are  to  be  driven  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder !  In  such  a  dungeon 
was  it  that  Mr.  Orton  and  hb  brethren  were  immured ;  and  when  their 
strength  began  to  sink,  and  it  seemed  plain  that  they  must  speedily 
follow  their  friend  to  the  grave,  they  were  taken  before  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, who  instantly  declared  the  warrant  illegal,  and  their  seventeen  days' 
confinement  to  have  been  without  the  shadow  of  pretence. 

**  Who  then  was  in  the  right,  six  years  ago,  in  the  memorable  debate 
upon  the  persecutions  of  the  missionary  Smith?  You,  who  said  enough 
had  been  done  in  broaching  the  subject,  and  that  religion  and  her  mi- 
nisters would  thenceforward  be  secure — or  I,  who  warned  you,  that  if 
my  Resolutions  were  rejected,  he  would  not,  by  many  a  one,  be  the  last 
victim  ?  I  would  to  God  that  the  facts  did  not  so  plainly  prove  me  to 
have  foretold  the  truth. 

'*  I  may  seem  to  have  said  enough ;  but  it  is  painful  to  me  that  I 
cannot  stop  here, — that  I  must  try  faintly  to  paint  excesses  unheard  of 
in  Christian  times — which  to  match  we  must  go  back  to  heathen  ages, 
to  the  days  and  to  the  stations  wherein  absolute  power  made  men,  but 

^an  men,  prodigies  of  cruelty  exaggerated  by  caprice, — that  I  must 
^  before  you  persons  moving  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  exerting 
proportionable  influence  over  the  society  they  belong  to :— an  English 
gentleman  and  an  English  gentlewoman  accused,  guilty,  convicted  of 
Sie  most  infernal  barbarity;  and  an  English  community,  so  far  from 
visiting  the  enormity  with  contempt,  or  indignant  execration,  that  they 
make  the  savage  perpetrators  the  endeared  objects  of  esteem,  respect, 
and  afiection  I  I  read  the  recital  from  the  despatch  of  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Huskisson),  a  document  never  to  be  sufficiently 
praised  for  its  statesmanlike  firmness,  for  the  manly  tone  of  feeling  and 
of  determination  united  which  marks  it  throughout.  '  The  slave  girl,* 
he  says,  *  was  accused  of  theft,  but  some  disobedience  in  refusing  to 
mend  die  clothes  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  her  punbhment. 
On  the  22d  of  July,  1826,  she  was  confined  in  the  stocks,  and  she  was 
not  released  till  the  8th  of  August  following,  being  a  period  of  seventeen 
days.    The  stocks  were  so  constructed  tlmt  she  could  not  sit  up  and 
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lie  down  at  pletsurey  (uid  the  remaiiied  ia  tliem  night  and  day.  During 
this  period  she  was  flogged  repeatedly^  one  of  the  overseers  thinks  about 
six  times,  and — bid  pepper  was  rubbed  upon  her  btes  to  pre- 
vent HER  SLEEPING.  Tasks  were  given  her,  which,  b  the  opinioB 
of  the  same  overseer,  she  was  incapable  of  periorming ;  sometimes  be- 
cause they  were  beyond  her  powers,  at  other  times  because  she  ooold 
not  see  to  do  them  on  account  of  the  pepper  having  been  rubbed  on  her 
eyes :  and  she  was  flogged  for  failing  to  accomplish  these  tasks.  A 
violent  distemper  had  been  prevalent  on  the  plantation  during  the 
summer.  It  is  in  evidence,  that  on  one  of  the  days  of  her  confinement 
she  complained  of  fever,  and  that  one  of  the  floggings  which  she  re- 
ceived was  the  day  after  she  had  made  this  complaint.  When  she  was 
taken  out  of  the  stocks  she  appeared  to  be  cramped,  and  was  then  again 
flogged.  The  very  day  of  her  release  she  was  sent  to  field  labour 
(though  heretofore  a  house  servant),  and  on  the  evening  of  the  tkinl 
day  ensuing,  was  brought  before  her  owners  as  being  ill  and  refusing  to 
work,  and  i^e  then  complained  of  having  had  fever.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  she  had  none  then,  but  gave  duections  to  the  driver,  if  she 
should  be  ill,  to  bring  her  to  them  for  medicines  in  the  morning.  The 
driver  took  her  to  the  negro-house,  and  again  flogged  her,  though  this 
time  apparently  without  orders  from  her  owners  to  do  so.  In  the 
momine,  at  seven  o'clock^  she  was  taken  to  work  in  the  field,  where 
she  died  at  noon.' 

**  Mark  the  refin^nent  of  their  wickedness  I  I  nowise  doubt,  that  to 
screen  themselves  (rom  the  punishment  of  death  due  to  their  crimes, 
these  wretches  will  now  say — they  did  indeed  say  on  their  trial — that 
their  hapless  victim  died  of  disease.  When  their  own  hves  were  in 
jeopardy,  they  found  that  she  had  caught  the  fever,  and  died  by  the 
visitation  of  God. — But  when  the  question  was.  Shall  she  be  flogged 
again  ?  Shall  she,  who  has  for  twelve  days  been  fixed  in  the  stocks 
under  the  fiery  beams  of  a  tropical  sun, — ^who  has  been  torn  with  the 
scourge  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  plants  of  her  ieet, — who  has 
bad  pepper  rubbed,  in  her  eyes  to  ward  off  the  sleep  that  might  have 
stolen  over  her  senses,  and  for  a  moment  withdrawn  her  spirit  from  the 
iangs  of  her  tormentors — shall  she  be  subjected  by  those  accursed 
fiends  to  the  seventh  scourging  ?  Oh !  then  she  had  no  sign  of  lever ! 
she  had  caught  no  disease  I  she  was  all  hale,  and  sound,  and  fit  for  the 
lash  I  At  seven  she  was  flogged — at  noon  she  died  I  and  those  exe» 
crable  and  impious  murderers  soon  found  out  that  she  had  caught  the 
malady,  and  perished  by  the '  visitation  of  God !  *  No,  no !  1  am  used 
to  examine  circumstances,  to  weigh  evidence,  and  I  do  firmly  believe 
that  she  died  by  the  murderous  hand  of  man  I  that  she  was  killed  and 
murdered!  It  was  wisely  said  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  when  some  grievous 
crime  is  perpetrated  in  a  civilised  community  we  are  consoled  by  find- 
ing in  all  breasts  a  sympathy  with  the  victim,  and  an  approval  of  the 
punishment  by  which  the  wrong-doer  expiates  his  (^ence.  But  in  the 
West  Indies  there  is  no  such  soUce  to  the  mind — there  all  the  feelings 
flow  in  a  wrong  course — perverse,  preposterous,  unnatural — the  hatred 
is  for  the  victim,  the  sympathy  for  the  tormentor  I  I  hoU  in  my  hand 
the  proof  of  it  in  this  dreadful  case.    The  Mosses  were  condemn^  by 
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Ml  ioiqiiitOBs  teatence ;  for  it  was  only  to  a  small  fine  and  five  months* 
imprisonment.  The  public  indignation  followed  the  transaction ;  bat 
it  was  indignation  against  the  punishment,  not  the  crime,  and  against 
the  severity,  not  the  lenity  of  the  infliction.  The  governor,  a  British 
officer — and  I  will  name  him  to  rescue  others  from  the  blame — General 
Grant — tells  us  in  his  despatch,  that  *  he  had  been  applied  to  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  to  remit  the  sentence ; '  that  *  he  loses  no  time 
in  applying  to  Lord  Bathurst  to  authorize  the  remission/  He  speaks  of 
*  ^he  unfortunate  Henry  and  Helen  Moss ;'  says,  they  *  are  rather  to  be 
pitied  for  the  untoward  melancholy  occurrence*  (as  if  he  were  talking 
of  some  great  naval  victory  over  the  Turk,  instead  of  a  savage  murder,) 
and  that  ^  he  hastens  to  prevent  the  impression,  which  the  mention  of 
the  case  might  make  on  his  Lordship's  mind.*  In  a  second  despatch,  he 
earnestly  renews  the  application ;  describes  *  the  respectability  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moss,  their  general  kindness  to  their  slaves,  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  hekl  by  all  who  have  partaken  of  their  hospi- 
tality ;*  tells  us  that  *  they  have  always  been  favourably  spoken  of  in 
every  respect,  including  that  of  slave  management;*  states  his  own 
anxiety,  that '  persons  of  their  respectability  should  be  spared  from  im- 

Iirisonment  ;*  and  that  at  any  rate  '  the  mulct  should  be  relinquished, 
est  they  ahould  be  thought  cruel  and  oppressive  beyond  others,  and 
also  in  order  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  impression  of  their  being 
habitually  and  studiously  cruel;'  and  he  adds  a  fact,  which  speaks 
voUunes,  and  may  well  shut  all  mouths  that  now  cry  aloud  for  leaving 
mxh  thiugs  to  the  assemblies  of  the  islands.  '  Notwithstanding  their 
being  in  gaol,  they  are  visited  by  the  roost  respectable  persons  in  the 
place,  and  by  all  who  knew  them  before.' 

^*  The  governor  who  thus  thinks  and  thus  writes,  has  been  removed 
Irom  that  settlement ;  but  only,  I  say  it  with  grief,  to  be  made  the  ruler 
of  a  flBu*  more  important  colony.  From  the  Bahamas  he  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Trinidad — ^that  great  island  which  Mr.  Canning  describe  as 
about  to  be  made  the  model  by  the  crown,  for  all  slave  colonies.  Over 
such  a  colony  was  he  sent  to  preside,  who,  having  tasted  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Mosses,  could  discern  in  their  treatment  of  their  slaves, 
nothing  out  of  the  fair,  ordinary  course  of  humane  management. 

**  From  contemplating  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  avoid  the  transition  to  that  infernal  traffic,  alike 
the  scourge  of  Africa  and  America,  the  disgrace  of  the  old  world  and 
the  curse  of  the  new,  from  which  so  much  wretchedness  has  flowed.  It 
is  most  shocking  to  reflect  that  its  ravages  are  still  abroad  desolating 
the  earth.  I  do  not,  I  believe,  rate  the  importation  into  the  Brazils  too 
high,  when  I  put  it  at  100,000  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Now, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of  seventy-three  capital  punish- 
ments, among  which  are  but  two  or  three  for  murder,  in  a  population 
of  twelve  millions,  excites  our  just  horror  in  England,  what  shall  we 
say  of  100,000  capital  crimes  committed  by  a  handful  of  desperate  men, 
every  one  of  which  involves  and  implies  rapine,  fraud,  murder,  torture, 
in  frightful  abundance  ?  And  yet  we  must  stand  by  and  see  such  enor- 
mities perpetrated  without  making  any  remonstrance,  or  even  urging 
any  representation !    By  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  it  is  true,  no  such 
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crimes  can  henceforth  be  repeated ;  for  this  year  the  traffic  is  to  cease, 
and  the  mutual  right  of  search  is  given  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations^ 
the  only  possible  security  for  the  abolition  being  effectual.*     But  there 
is  another  country,  nearer  to  us  in  position,  and  in  habits  of  intercourse 
more  familiar,  one  of  far  more  importance  for  the  authority  of  its  ex- 
ample* in  which  the  slave  trade  still  flourishes  in  most  portentous 
vigour,  although  denounced  by  the  law  and  visited  with  infamous  punish- 
ment : — the  dominions  of  the  monarch  who  calls  himself  *  Most  Chris- 
tian,' and  refuses  the  only  measure  that  can  put  such  wholesale  iniquity 
down.    There  it  must  thrive  as  long  as  groundless  national  jealousies 
prevent  the  right  of  search  from  being  mutually  conceded.    Let  us  hope 
that  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  character  of  so  great  a  nation  will  soon  be 
wiped  away ;  that  the  people  who  now  take  the  lead  of  all  others  in  the 
march  of  liberty  will  cast  far  from  their  camp  this  unclean  thing,  by  all 
lovers  of  freedom  most  abhorred.     I  have  heard  with  amazement  some 
thoughtless  men  say,  that  the  French  cannot  enjoy  liberty,  because  they 
are  unused  to  it.     I  protest  solemnly,  I  could  point  to  no  nation  more 
worthy  of  freedom,  or  which  knew  better  how  to  use  it,  how  to  gain  it, 
how  to  defend  it.     I  turn  with  a  grateful  heart  to  contemplate  the  glori- 
ous spectacle,  now  exhibited  in  France  of  patriotism,  of  undaunted  devo- 
tion to  liberty,  of  firm,  yet  temperate,  resistance  to  arbitrary  power.   It  is 
animating  to  every  beholder ;  it  is  encouraging  to  all  freemen  in  every  part 
of  the  world.     I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  not  be  lost  on  the  Bourbon 
monarch  and  his  councillors ;  for  the  sake  of  France  and  of  England,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bourbon  princes  themselves,  I  pray 
that  they  may  be  wise  in  time,  and  yidd  to  the  wish,  the  determination 
of  their  people ;  I  pray  that,  bending  before  the  coming  breeze,  the  ga- 
thering storm  may  not  sweep  them  away  I     But  of  one  thing  I  would 
warn  that  devoted  race;    let  them  not  flatter  themselves  that  by 
tramplbg  upon  liberty  in  France,  they  can  escape  either  the  abhorrence 
of  man  or  the  divine  wrath  for  the  execrable  traffic  in  slaves,  carried  on 
under  their  flag,  and  flourishing  under  their  sway  in  Africa.     I  will  tell 
their  ghostly  councillors  in  the  language  of  a  book  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  familiar — *  Behold,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.'    To  what  should  they  lend  an  ear? 
To  the  commands  of  a  God  who  loves  mercy,  and  will  punish  injustice, 
and  abhors  blood,  and  will  surely  avenge  it  upon  their  heads ;  nothing 
the  less  because  their  patronage  of  slavery  in  distant  climes  is  matched 
by  their  hatred  of  liberty  at  home. 

**  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  par- 
liament will  no  longer  bear  to  be  told  that  slave  owners  are  the  best 
lawgivers  on  slavery  :  no  longer  allow  an  appeal  from  the  British  pub- 
lic to  such  communities  as  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  the  Grims- 
dalls  are  persecuted  to  death  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  the  negroes;  and 
the  Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture  and  murder :  no 
longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  warnings, 
and  fruitless  orders.    Tell  me  not  of  rights — talk  not  of  the  property  of 


*  From  the  month  of  March  last,  by  the  treaty  with  BrsEil,  tlave-tradios  it 
made  piracy,  and  slave-traders  are  punishable  as  pirates. 
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the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  eight — I  acknowledge  not  the  pro- 
per^. The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  it  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the 
heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of 
laws  that  sanction  such  a  claim  !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enact- 
ments of  human  codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all 
times — such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  (he 
night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and 
knowledge ;  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes ; — such  it  is  at  this  day  :  it 
is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  by  that 
law,  eternal,  unchangeable,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine, 
and  abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty 
phantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man !  In  vain  you  appeal  to 
treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations.  The  covenants  of  the  Almighty, 
whether  the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholy  preten- 
sions. To  those  laws  did  they  of  old  refer,  who  maintained  the  African 
trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  untruly ;  for  by  one  shame- 
ful compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood. 
Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  de- 
stroyed, and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates.  How  came 
this  change  to  pass  ?  Not  assuredly  by  parliament  leading  the  way ; 
but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indignation  of  the  people  was 
kindled ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered 
its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds.  Now  then  let  the  planters  beware — let 
their  assemblies  beware — let  the  government  at  home  beware— let  the 
parliament  beware !  The  same  country  is  once  more  awake, — awake  to 
the  condition  of  negro  slavery;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in  the 
bosom  of  the  same  peeople ;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihi- 
lated the  slave  trade :  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they,  on  whom  its 
crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have  warned  them :  but  I 
pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible 
judgments  of  God !" 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Protheroe, 
who  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  his  warmest 
support,  although  in  so  doing,  he  should  displease  many  of  his  friends, 
and  raise  serious  obstacles  to  his  return  to  Parliament 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  entered  upon  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
the  colonial  legislatures,  re-affirming  many  of  the  statements  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  an  Abstract  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
West  India  committee.* 

Mr.  W.  Smith  replied  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the 

*  A  full  exposure  of  the  extreme  unfairness  of  this  Abstract,  indeed  of  its 
extraordinary  deviations  from  truth,  will  be  found  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
No.  60.  Both  Mr.  Douglas,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Manning,  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate the  colonial  legislatures,  by  gleaning  from  the  official  despatches  of  suc- 
cessive secretaries  of  state  an  occasional  compliment ;  entirely  omitting  their 
severe  animadversions  on  the  inefficiency  or  injustice  of  the  pretended  colonial 
ameliorations.  Compliments,  however,  do  not  alter  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  give 
a  new  character  to  laws  which  are  in  themselves,  and  by  the  same  high  autho- 
rity are  pronounced  to  be,  evasive,  inoperative,  or  unjust. 
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fubject  of  colonial  improvement,  aiMl  affirmed  that  the  pretended  com- 
-pliances  of  the  colonial  assemblies  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
CrowQ,  were  altogether  evasive  and  ineffectual.  He  protested  also 
against  a  system  of  making  man  the  property  of  his  fellow  man,  as 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  BrUish  constitutional  iaw,  and  still  more 
as  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God. 

Mr.  W.  HoRTON  defended  himself  (rom  the  imputation  of  having 
been  hostile  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  charged  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  with  inconsistency  in  objecting  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
holders  of  slavers,  while  they  contended  for  the  adoption  of  the  compul- 
sory manumission  clause.*  His  object  had  been  to  give  full  effect  to 
every  part  of  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and  no  less  to  that  pait  which 
recognised  the  interests  of  private  property,  than  to  that  which  pointed 
to  the  final  termination  of  slavery ;  both  which  ob^ts  were  equally 
^contemplated  by  the  resolutions  of  1823.  He  further  thought,  that 
it  would  be  most  unwise  in  Parliament  to  force  on  the  colonies  laws,  lo 
frame  which  ParKameat  was  very  incompetent  The  laws  ought  to  be 
framed  by  the  colonists  abroad,  and  not  by  us  at  home.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  strongly  advise  the  chartered  colonies  to  adopt  into  their  codes 
the  provisions  of  the  late  order  in  oouncil,  which  he  conceived,  with  a 
slight  exception  or  two,  had  done  all  in  the  way  of  reform  ibat  was 
requisite.  Still  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  force  upon  the 
colonies  an  act  of  Parliament,  though  he  wished  them  to  aaopt  the 
order  in  council.  And  if  they  still  refused  to  do  so,  we  might  then  in- 
duce their  compliance,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  the  produce  of  the 
refractory  colonies,  and  lower  duties  on  the  others.  He  closed  his 
speech  by  reading  a  series  of  resolutions  in  conformity  with  the  general 
views  he  had  expressed  on  the  sulnect.  t 

Sir  George  Murray  objected  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  W.  Hor- 

*  Wt  can  see  no  inconsistency  whatever  in  denying  the  right  of  one  man  to 
hold  his  fellow  creature  in  bondage,  and  at  the  same  time  urging  Government  to 
fnlfil  its  own  pledges  on  the  sabjeot  of  manumission.  If  tlM  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety oannot  obtain  all  that  they  think  Just  for  the  slaves,  that  would  be  a  very 
bad  reason  for  failing  to  claim  on  their  behalf  the  fulfilment  of  every  promise  of 
relief  and  mitigation,  which,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  tended  to  i^Bike  their 
yoke  less  galling  and  oppressive,  and  their  Iwndage  less  hopeless. 

t  We  And  it  diffioah  clearly  to  comprehend  the  consistency  of  the  reasoning 
here  employed  by  Mr.  Horton.  He  disapproves  of  Parliament  legislating  for  the 
colonies,  and  says  we  ought  to  leave  that  work  to  themselves ;  and  yet  he  re- 
commends to  their  adoption,  under  pain  of  fiscal  coercion,  a  slave  code,  not 
framed  in  the  colonies,  but  framed  in  England.  He  deems  that  code  to  be 
excellent  Without  stopping  to  dispute  that  point,— still  that  code  has  betn 
framed  at  home,  and  has  been  forcibly  imposed  on  six  of  our  colonies ;  nor  does  he 
allege  that  any  evil  has  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise  from  this  compulsory  course. 
And  yet  he  condemns  it  as  an  unwise  policy  to  impose  the  same  code  in  the  same 
way  on  the  other  colonies.  But,  surely,  if  it  is  right,  and  has  been  productive 
of  good,  to  legislate  from  home  for  the  €rown  colonies,  it  cannot  be  wrong  and 
productive  of  ovU  to  legislate  in  like  manner  for  the  chartered  colonies.  And 
as  to  his  expedient  for  inducing  these  colonies  to  adopt  this  code,  what  is  it 
but  the  use  of  force?  We  should  have  thought  that  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  we  have  full  right  to  pass  on  this  subject, 
would  be  a  much  more  simple,  rational,  and  efficient  process  than  that  which  h^ 
retommends. 
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ton,  and  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  he  strongly  urged  the 
latter  not  to  divide  the  house.  He  expressed  strongly  his  admiration 
of  Mr.  Brougham's  speech,  and  declared  his  decided  repugnance  to 
aach  a  condition  as  that  of  slavery,  which,  he  thought,  injurious  alike 
to  master  and  slave,  as  well  as  opposed  to  humanity  and  sound  policy, 
and  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  admitted  fully 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  slaves 
he  regarded  as  having  an  equal  right  with  every  other  class  of  the  kine*s 
subjects,  to  the  protection  of  the  government  and  legislature  of  this 
country.  He  was  averse,  however,  to  precipitate  measures.  It  was 
certainly  his  intention  to  ifulfil  hb  pledge  of  last  year  as  to  improving 
the  adminbtratioa  of  justice,  and  he  conceived  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  freely  admitting  slave  evidence  in  all 
cases.  He  adverted  to  the  consolidated  slave  law  of  Jamaica,  which, 
though  containing,  he  said,  some  improvements,  had  been  disallowed  on 
account  of  its  inadmissible  restrictions  on  religious  toleration.  Sir 
George  concluded  with  assuring  the  House  that  he  would  continue  to 
urge  the  colonies  to  reform  their  system  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done, 
but  that  be  felt,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  caution.  * 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Otwat  Cave,  urging  the  early  and  entire 
abolition  of  slavery;  and  a  speech  from  Mr.  Mawniko,  in  vindication  of 
the  colonial  legislatures,  and  complaining  of  such  motions  as  the  present 
being  brought  on  at  the  close  of  a  Parliament,  as  they  led  to  a  most  in- 
convenient catechising  of  candidates,  an  inconvenience  he  had  painfully 
experienced  at  the  last  election ; — Sir  Francis  Bukdbtt  addressed  the 
Inrase  at  some  length.  He  supported  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  pledghig 
the  house  to  an  early  consideration  of  the  whole  subject;  and  though  he 
was  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  place  the  matter  in 
better  hands  than  those  of  Sir  G.  Murray,  yet  it  was  desirable,  by  a  re- 
solution of  that  house,  to  quicken  the  Hluggish  movements  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures,  to  whom,  however,  he  did  not  impute  great  blame.  On 
the  contrary,  of  their  intentions  he  thought  favourably,  and  he  believed 
they  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  amelioration.  He  then  suggested 
various  expedients  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  gra- 
dually effecting  their  emancipation  ;  but  he  expressed  an  opinion,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  question  was  one  of  great  deTicacy,  and  requiring  very 

*  Sir  George  Murray  admits  that  the  right  of  Parliameot  to  legislate  for  the 
chartered  coioBiet  it  as  inditpatable  as  that  of  the  Crown  to  legislate  for  the 
Crown  colonies.  Now  what  is  it  that  has  justified  him  in  imposing  a  slave 
code  on  the  Crown  colonies  against  their  will,  which  woold  not  eqnallv  justify 
him  in  proposing  to  impose  the  same  code  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the  chartered 
colonies  T  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  acting  cantionsly,  and  of  avoiding  pre. 
dpitancy.  But  these  consideratiotts  must  have  been  eqnally  valid,  when  he 
issued  the  Order  in  Coancil  of  February  last,  as  they  are  now.  And  what 
makes  them  of  more  force  in  respect  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  &c  than 
they  are  with  respect  to  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  the  Mauritius  i  Is  the  re- 
luctance of  the  planters  to  the  measure  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter? 
Or  would  the  effects  be  different,  or  the  resistance  to  be  dreaded  of  a  more 
serknis  and  alarming  character  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ?  Sir  Oeorse 
Mnrray,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  (who  concurred  in  Sir  George's  view  of  the  snb- 
jeot),  must  foal  that  there  is  in  fiuA  no  real  distinction  between  the  two  easts. 
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slow  and  cautious  advances ;  although  he  admitted,  that  by  pursuing 
our  inquiries  with  zeal  and  earnestness,  the  duration  of  slavery  might 
be  greatly  shortened;  and  he  held,  moieover,  tliat  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  when  brought  about,  could  not  but  prove,  in  the  end,  a 
benefit  to  the  proprietors  as  well  as  to  the  slaves.* 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  highly  praising  the  moderation  and  good 
sense  which  distinguished  the  observations  of  the  preceding  speaker, 
urged  various  objections  to  the  expediency  of  giving  the  prospective 
pledge  proposed  by  Mr.  Brougham.  He  objected  to  it,  among  other 
reasons,  because  it  pledged  the  House  to  the  final  abolition  of  slavery, 
whereas,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  such  pledge,  until  he  saw  the 
means  of  effecting  it.  It  did  so  too,  without  adverting  to  compensa- 
tion. He  admitted  he  could  not  defend  the  title  by  which  slaves  were 
held  as  property,  but  still  he  thought  the  present  holders  of  them  had 
the  same  just  claim  to  compensation  with  the  holders  of  any  other  kind 
of  property.  He  cautioned  the  House  against  pledging  itself  to  any 
measure,  leading  to  emancipation. — He  admitted  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  impose  laws  on  the  colonies,  but  he  could  not  contemplate, 
without  horror,  an  idea  of  going  to  war  with  them  to  enforce  such  laws. 
— He  viewed  the  atrocities  practised  towards  the  slaves  with  deep  regret, 
especially  as  he  could  not  view  them  merely  as  if  they  were  the  acts  of 
individuals,  but  as  indicatmg  that  the  sympathies  of  the  colonists  gene- 
rally were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  wrong  doer  and  against  the  slave. 
— While  he  admitted,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  the  colonies  on  this  question,  yet  he  should  rather  let  the 
necessary  measures  originate  in  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves, for  he  thought  little  good  could  be  expected  from  reluctant 
kgislation.f 

*  We  weve  surprised  by  tke  tone  of  this  speech.  The  honourable  lUroiiet 
would,  we  think,  have  modified  his  Yiew  of  this  subject  had  he  drawn  his 
information  from  the  only  legitimate  sonrces,  particularly  from  the  colonial 
statute  books,  the  statistical  and  other  official  returns  received  from  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  recorded  admissions  of  the  colonists  themselves ;  and  had  reasoned 
from  them  on  the  general  principles  which  he  would  apply  to  every  other  case. 
If  he  had  pursued  this  course,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  a  mind  like 
his,  so  sensitively  alive  as  it  has  ever  shown  itself  to  the  evils  of  oppression, 
could  have  so  inadequately  appreciated  the  evils  of  the  very  worst  species  of 
oppression  which  has  ever  darkened  the  history  of  the  human  race.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  he  will  carefully  re-examine  the  subject.  If  he  does,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  result. 

t  We  were  still  more  surprised  by  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  than  by  that 
of  the  Baronet  who  preceded  him.  The  concluding  observation  of  it  has  already 
been  noticed.  Our  chief  surprise  was  caused  by  Sir  Robert's  reluctance  to 
give  any  pledge  for  the  final  abolition  of  slavery.  He  surely  must  have  for- 
gotten his  unqualified  concurrence  in  those  solemn  resolutions  of  the  16th  May, 
1823,  which  deeply  pledged  both  the  Government,  of  which  he  formed  a  part, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  final  extinction  of  every  trace  of 
slavery,  «  at  the  earliest  period/'  compatible  vrith  certain  objects  there  specified. 
And  if  he  has  not  forgotten  this  pledge,  does  he  consider  it  as  having  been 
vacated  by  circumstances?  Or  is  his  present  disclaimer  to  be  regarded  as  a 
designed  retractation  of  it?  We  hope  not.  And  then  as  to  the  omission  of  which 
he  complains,  in  the  proposed  motion,  of  all  reference  to  the  subject  of  compen- 
sation in  case  of  abolition ;  in  what  way  can  the  motion  be  viewed  as  shutting 
out  that  or  any  other  part  of  the  entire  case  from  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
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Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  was  afraid  there  was  but 
little  substance  in  one  of  the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  to 
dividing  the  House,  grounded  upon  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion.  He  was  apprehensive  lest  it  should,  by  the 
division,  be  disclosed  to  the  country  how  few  were  present  on  so  impor- 
tant a  question.  But  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  the  circumstance  could 
be  long  concealed,  even  if  they  did  not  divide.  A  secret  like  this,  trusted 
to  above  forty  individuals,  like  the  secrets  of  the  weaker  sex,  was  con- 
fided to  too  many  persons,  not  to  reach  the  parties  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  to-morrow.  It  was  thus  that  the  most  delicate 
secrets  always  got  out.  A  person  being  confided  in,  and  afraid  of  not 
beine  able  to  keep  the  secret,  took  some  one  to  help  him,  and  he  finding 
the  difficulty  increase,  took  two  or  three  more  to  his  assistance,  and  so 
about  as  many  as  now  were  present  came  to  know  it,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  secret.  In  his  mind,  the  smallness  of  the  number  who  felt 
an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  ought  to  be  an  additional 
argument  with  its  friends  for  the  publication  of  the  numbers  who  divided 
upon  it ;  because  it  showed  that  Parliament,  which  notwithstanding  its 
vote  of  the  1 5th  of  May,  1826,  had  ever  since  done  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely nothbg,  continued  still  to  evince  the  same  slowness  to  redeem  the 
pledges  it  had  so  solemnly  given  to  the  public  on  that  former  occasion. 
But  it  was  said,  you  hurt  the  character  of  the  House  by  dividing.  He 
would  not  stop  to  inquire  what  character  the  House  had  to  lose  in  this 
respect,  or  whether  it  could  spare  any  character. — ^A  death-bed  repent- 
ance, in  the  case  of  individuals,  it  was  said,  went  but  a  little  way ;  per- 
haps, in  a  Parliament,  it  went  further,  especially  with  members'  con- 
stituents on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution. — But  he  really  was  amused  with 
the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  the  member  for  Evesham  (Mr.  Manning), 
so  refreshing  in  an  ancient  senator,  a  West  India  merchant,  and  a  Bank 
director — and  so  worthy  rather  of  the  tenderness  of  artless  youth.  He 
complained  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  being  put  to  answer  ques- 
tions at  his  election;  and  said  that,  in  1826,  a  similar  motion,  made 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Parliament,  had  exposed  him  to  be  catechised* 
when  he  went  to  his  constituents — ^a  troublesome  and  even  painful 
<:eremony,  he  innocently  said. — ^Would  he  sufifer  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  attend 
him  on  his  death-bed — while  alarmed  at  approaching  dissolution — and 
minister  comfort,  and  indeed  aid  to  him  ?  He  could  tell  him  how  he 
might  take  the  sting  from  dissolution,  and  meet  his  constituents  with- 
out fear.  Let  him  vote  for  the  motion,  and  he  would  answer  for  their 
being  satisfied,  and  re-electing  him  without  asking  any  questions  at  all. 
But,  again,  it  was  objected  that  they  should  not  presume  to  take  on 
them  the  dictation  of  any  measure  to  a  future  Parliament. — Where 
then  was  Mr.  Fox's  precedent,  when,  in  1806,  he  moved  his  resolu- 
tion on  the  slave  trade  as  a  minister,  and  carried  it?— What  became 

ment  T  The  pledge  called  for  by  Mr.  Brougham  is  limited  to  the  point  of  an 
early  and  mature  consideration  of  the  whole  sabject.  To  snch  a  motion,  there- 
Core,  this  objection  is  wholly  inapplicable.  It  appears,  however,  that  so  many 
years  have  already  passed  fruitlessly  since  the  pledge  was  first  given,  that  even 
those  who  gave  it  Imve  forgotten  its  import.  It  is  surely  high  time,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  reaewed. 
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of  Mr.  Canoiog's  retolution,  and  the  precedent  he  then  ettabitihed,  re- 
lative to  the  pledge  of  concension  to  the  Catholics,  on  ihe  22d  of  June, 
in  the  year  1812,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  House  was  om 
the  eve  of  dissolution  ?  There  was  also  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Dondaa, 
who  was  by  no  means  an  enthusiast,  but  remarkable  as  a  practical  oMn, 
which  pointed  out,  as  the  point  on  which  we  were  to  keep  our  eye 
fixed,  and  on  which  we  were  constantly  to  steer — final  emancipatioo. 
This  plain,  common  sense,  every  day  statesman,  actually  proposed,  in 
1792,  a  resolution  which  was  to  take  effect  eight  years  after,  long 
before  which  Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved.  Had  that  proposition 
been  adopted,  every  negro  bom  after  January  1800  would  have  been 
free,  and  there*  could  hardly  at  this  day  have  been  a  slave  in  the  Colo* 
nies. — ^The  Honourable  Baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  had  spoken  of  the 
evils  of  a  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slave.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  reason 
to  complain  of  this,  (though  it  was  the  speech  that  had  proved  most 
gratifying  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any  his  Hon.  Friend  had  ever 
delivered,)  for  it  misrepresented  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  views.  Who  talked  of 
sudden  emancipation  ?  He  did  not  say  emancipate  suddenfy^  but  con- 
sider how  you  may  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  slave,  so  as  to  set  him 
free  hereafter,  which  was  his  right  and  your  duty.  What  was  there 
alarminfi;  in  giving  a  pledge  that  the  subject  of  the  mitigation  and  abo- 
lition of  slavery  should  be  inquired  into  (he  pointed  out  no  mode  of  in- 
quiry) in  the  next  Parliament  ?— But  there  was  <me  most  painful  and 
alarming  novelty  in  this  night's  debate.  The  minister  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
for  the  first  time  declared  against  emancipation — even  against  final 
emancipation :  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  committing  himself  to  it 
in  any  shape  or  at  any  time.  He  differed  in  this,  not  only  from  him- 
self and  his  coUeaeues  in  May,  1823,  but  from  all  his  predecessors,  even 
from  those  least  uiendly  to  the  negroes — even  from  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
most  widely  from  Mr.  Pitt.  They  always  avowed  that  ultimate  emanci- 
pation was  their  great  and  common  object,  and  that  every  regulation 
then  taken  must  have  this  for  its  final  issue.  He,  (Sir  R.  Peel,)  on  the 
contrary  I  took  the  alarm  at  the  bare  use  of  the  word,  so  far  were  we  gone 
back  in  the  lapse  of  years,  while  the  case  had  been  growing  daily  more 
overpowering!  Then  the  Hon.  Bank  Director  (Mr.  Manning)  had  cour^ 
teously  invited  him  (Mr.  B.)  and  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  W.  Smith) 
the  long  tried  advocate  of  this  cause,  to  visit  the  West  Indies  in  the  ensu- 
ing vacation.  One  reason  he  had  for  not  accepting  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality was,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  proprietors  of  estates  there  to  act 
on  the  samd  suggestion — they  did  not  visit  their  plantations  and  their 
negroes — but  remained  here,  and  left  the  care  or  every  thing  to  hired 
servants.  Here  was  the  root  of  much  evil.  The  interest  of  the  slave 
owner  had  not  its  due  weight  in  the  slaves'  treatment,  though  always  re- 
ferred to  in  the  argument ;  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies  were  both  com- 
posed and  controlled  differently  from  what  they  would  be,  were  the  pro- 
prietors resident  on  the  spot.  The  Colonial  Legislatures — made  up,  not 
of  such  men  as  the  member  for  Dumfries,  the  Hon.  Bank  Director,  Lord 
Seaford,  or  Lord  Holland,  men  of  liberal  views  and  enlightened  minds ; 
but  of  the  mob  of  low  whites  in  those  islands,  and  sitting  among  the  same 
mob,  could  not,  beset  as  they  were,  or  carried  away  by  their  own  preju- 
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dices,  do  what  was  now  every  hour  becomiDg  more  urgently  necessary. — 
The  fact  of  the  liberation  of  Moss  from  confinement  being  celebrated  as 
a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  occasioning  a  jubilee  dinner  amonest  them  (Moss 
no  doubt  being  present,  and  the  object  of  undivided  solicitude  and  in- 
terest) showed  the  blackest  traits  of  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  social 
state  of  those  colonies.  What  could  be  expected  from  them  but  similar 
conduct  to  that  which  characterised  the  demeanour  of  the  same  party  in 
the  West  India  islands,  relative  to  the  Missionary  Smith,  so  much  and  so 
deservedly  deplored  ?  But  the  hour  was  arrived,  the  measure  of  time  was 
completed,  when  neither  apathy  nor  interest  could  any  longer  present  a 
suflficient  barrier  against  public  opinion. — Six  long  years,  of  misery  to 
the  negroes  and  shame  to  ourselves,  had  rolled  on  since  he  (Mr.  B.) 
lifted  his  voice,  beseeching  the  parent  state  to  do  her  duty,  and  warning 
the  colonies  of  their  coming  fate.  He  told  them  that  U&e  work  might 
still  be  left  in  their  hands,  but  on  condition  that  they  did  it.  If  not, 
England,  in  mercy  to  themselves,  most  stretch  forth  her  hand  and  save 
them  from  the  ruin  into  which  they  were  rushing  headlong.  If,  he  then 
said,  moved  by  no  threats,  scared  by  no  auguries,  deaf  to  all  warning, 
they  still  went  on,  contumacious;  they  would  ere  long  see  that  we  should 
be  trifled  with  no  more. — Still  they  went  on — moved  by  no  threats,  scared 
by  no  auguries,  deaf  to  all  warnings — and  refusing  every  concession — 
while  the  indignant  voice  of  all  England  echoed,  in  accents  of  impatient 
lesentment,  across  the  Atlantic  waves.  All  they  did  was  a  mockery — 
no  measure  of  real  value  was  adopted.  Exemption  from  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  afford  opportunities  of  religious  worship,  had  not  been  given 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  effectual — coupled  with  allotting 
some  week-day  for  the  necessary  labours  of  the  slave  in  his  own  sup- 
port. No  attempt  to  provide  the  means  of  manumission  was  made. 
Religious  liberty  had  been  violated,  by  the  general  persecution  of 
teachers,  whose  lives  were  blameless  as  their  doctrines  were  pure.  The 
cart-whip  still  rang  as  loud,  as  ceaseless  as  before,  through  all  the 
brakes  and  dells  of  all  the  islands.  Nothing  had  been  done !  But  still 
the  Assemblies  went  on,  expecting  that  England  would  continue  as 
supine  as  they  were  obstinate.  They  were,  he  trusted,  greatly  de- 
ceived. Even  from  Parliament  he  hoped  something — but  from  the 
covBtry  he  hoped  all  things.  He  knew  that  what  the  House  did  or 
left  undone  might  be  important,  as  it  regarded  its  own  character ;  and 
lie  therefore  hoped  it  might  do  its  duty — but  if  not,  the  affair  was  of 
moment  rather  to  itself  than  to  the  question — for  the  people  pf  England, 
he  well  knew,  would  do  theirs. 
The  House  then  divided — 

For  the  motion     -     -    -     -    27 

Against  it------56 

Majority     -    —29 

On  the  1 6th  of  July  some  further  conversation  on  this  subject  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from 
Brighton,  by  Mr.  Otway  Cave,  who  maintained  that  West  India  pro- 
prietors possessed,  and  could  possess  no  legal  property  in  persons  who 
were  equally  British  subjects  with  themselves.    Since  the  division  of  the 
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13th  he  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  a  change  proceeding  firom  hm 
Majesty's  Government.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  constituency  of 
the  country  would  call  on  every  candidate  to  pledge  himself  to  use  hk 
best  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  this  were  not  done,  and  that  speedily, 
the  negroes  would  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  in  shaking 
off  the  yoke  that  oppressed  them.  Mr.  Twiss  and  Sir  George 
Murray  deprecated  such  language,  as  pregnant  with  danger;  and  its 
use  was  defended  by  Mr.  Cave. — Sir  G.  Murray  allowed  that  it  was 
indeed  difficult  to  speak  of  slavery  in  an  assembly  of  freemen  without 
giving  way  to  that  warmth  of  expression  which  a  contemplation  of  its 
horrors  naturally  excited ;  and  he  admitted  it  had  its  origin  in  injustice 
and  inhumanity.  But  he  said  we  could  not  now  go  back  to  its  origin. 
We  found  such  a  state  existing — and  recognised — and  what  we  had  now 
to  do  was  to  ameliorate  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether ;  and  humar 
nity  itself  required  we  should  be  cautious,  both  in  the  steps  we  took^ 
and  the  language  we  used. — Mr.  W.  Smith  took  the  occasion  again  to 
express  his  opinion  that  slavery  had  never  been  established  by  any  law 
of  this  country.  He  thought  the  House  was  bound  to  interfere  and 
put  an  end  to  the  present  system,  for  if  it  left  the  planters  to  their  own 
counsels  it  would  soon  behold  them  plunged  in  irretrievable  ruin.  He 
had  seen  in  a  recent  petition  from  certain  slave-owners  of  Demerara  the 
extraordinary  allegation  that  the  negroes  were  as  much  property  as 
chairs  and  tables.  This  was  a  doctrine  so  monstrous  that  he  never 
cottkl  hear  it  without  bearing  his  very  strongest  protest  against  it. 

Again,  on  the  20th  July,  Mr.  Buxton  on  presenting  several  petr- 
tions  against  slavery — among  others,  one  from  the  graduates,  and  under- 
graduates of  Oxford,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  observing  the  union  of 
the  learned  and  unlearned  in  demanding  the  speedy  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  lamented  that  domestic  circumstances  had  prevented  his  attending 
on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  the  13th.  He  therefore  felt  himself  now 
called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  question  was 
now  brought  to  this  alternative.  The  House  and  the  country  must  now 
take  up  the  question — or  renounce  it  altogether.  It  was  utterly  idle  to 
expect  any  thing  from  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  During  seven  years 
they  had  been  urged  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  the  slaves  with  a  view  to 
final  emancipation,  as  held  out  in  the  resolutions  of  1823 ;  and  they  had 
done  literally  nothing. — In  1 823,  Mr.  Canning  had  stated  it  as  a  first  step 
to  negro  improvement  to  abolish  the  flogging  of  females.  Not  one  As- 
sembly had  adopted  the  recommendation.  No  man,  in  that  of  Jamaica, 
had  the  courage  to  propose  it.  One  man  moved,  indeed,  that  in  flogging 
women  there  should  be  no  indecent  exposure  of  their  persons,  but  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  28  to  12. — Another  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  to  afford  the  slaves  facilities  of  religious  instruction.  And  yet 
to  this  hour  no  time  whatever  was  allotted  to  them  in  any  of  the 
colonies  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  hitherto  the  day  for  raising  their  food  and 
going  to  market.  Within  the  last  two  hours  he  had  learnt  a  fact,  illus- 
trative of  the  desire  of  religious  improvement  alleged  to  prevail  in  Ja- 
maica. So  recently  as  in  May  last,  a  poor  negro  who  had  been 
guil^  of  no  other  crime  but  that  of  attending,  with  his  master's  per- 
mission, a  prayer  meeting,  where  he  joined  in  prayer  to  God,  was 
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coDTicted  of  that  banous  crime,  and  sentenced  on  account  of  it  to  be 
flogged  with  the  cart-whip,  and  afterwards  worked  in  chains  for  a  fort- 
night.*    It  was  plain,  tnerefore,  nothing  could  be  done  unless  the 


*  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  this  transaction  which 
ended  in  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  a  negro  named  Sam  Swiney,  as  giTcn 
under  the  hand  of  the  Rot.  William  Knibb,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  and  inserted 
in  the  Jamaica  Watchman  of  the  Sth  June,  1830.  The  transaction  occurred  at 
Savannah-la-mar,  the  very  spot  where  lieutenant  Smith,  whose  letter  has  made 
•o  much  noise  in  the  world,  resides. 

**  During  my  absence  from  Savannah-la-mar,"  observes  Mr.  Knibb,  "  in  eon- 
sequence  of  serious  indisposition,  a  number  of  my  congregation  weremolested 
by  certain  *  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'  and  which  molestation  has  ended, 
according  to  my  conception,  in  as  manifest  a  perversion  of  justice  as  I  have  ever 
witnessed."  **  On  Easter  evening,  part  of  my  congregation  assembled  at  my 
house,  to  bold  a  prayer  meeting,  which  is  customary  in  all  dissenting  congrega- 
tions." <*  When  they  were  thus  engaged,  much  interruption  was  experienced 
ftom  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Passoa  and  Metchener,  who  on  the  following 
day,  after  consulting  the  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  gave  information, 
upon  which  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  six  free  persons  and 
six  slaves."  The  charges  on  oath  **'  the  whole  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
were  false,  and  the  m^ority  of  which  were  proved  to  be  so  on  oath  by  three 
respectable  gentlemen"  were, 

'*  1.  That  the  persons  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  preaelmg  an^ 
teachings 

'^  2.  That  the  meeting  continued  till  between  0  and  10  at  night. 

**  S.  That  such  a  noise  was  made  as  disturbed  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood. 

'<  4.  That  a  slave,  John  Wright,  was  there,  who  it  could  have  been  proved  at 
that  time  was  four  miles  off." 

The  second  and  third  charaes  were  disproved  by  the  oaths  of  two  gentlemen 
living  opposite  to  Mr.  Knibb^  house,  one  of  them  Mr.  Gibson  the  head  consta- 
ble, who  testified  that  there  was  not  the  least  noise,  and  that  the  meeting  was 
over  before  eight  o'clock.  *'  Mr.  Aaron  Deleon,  the  owner  of  the  slave  Sam 
Swiney  who  suffered,  informed  the  magistrates,  being  the  Gustos,  the  Hon. 
David  Finlayson,  (the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,)  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Har- 
din, that  he  had  given  Sam  free  permission  to  attend  the  meeting :  the  Gustos 
asked  whether  the  permission  was  in  writing,  and  the  owner  answering  he 
was  not  aware  it  was  necessary,  he  was  told  that  the  omission  made  the  leave  of 
no  avail."  After  a  long  investigation,  and  nothing  tangible  appearing  against 
the  other  parties,  **  the  Gustos  appeared  determined  to  find  Sam  Swiney,  one  of 
the  slaves  apprehended,  guilty  of  something  for  which  he  might  be  punished : 
and  therefore  because  he  prayed  without  a  book,  and  out  of  his  head,  or  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  swore  with  hia  lip$,  he  declared  that  praying  and  preaching  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  that  he  had  acted  illegally,  and  must  suffer  for  the  in- 
fraction of  the  law.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Finlayson  the  nature  of  the  meeting." 
*'  I  told  him  tiiat  Dissenters  made  use  of  no  set  form  of  prayer,  and  that  there 
was  a  manifest  difference  between  preaching  and  praying.  He  replied  there 
was  not :  they  were  the  same :  praying  meant  teaehingy  and  preuc/uMg  meant 
teaching,  and  it  was  nonsense  to  make  a  difference."  He  said,  **  Mr.  Knibb,  you 
have  done  very  wrong,  and  if  you  do  so  again  Hi  take  away  your  license." 

*'  The  result  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was,  that  though  the  owner  of 
the  sHve  appeared  and  stated  that  the  negro  had  free  permission  to  attend  the 
meeting :  though  the  neighbours  declared  that  the  deposition  of  the  informer 
was  &lse,  the  man  was  without  any  hesitation  convicted,  and  for  simply,  on  his 
knees,  offering  a  short  prayer  to  God,  was  sentenced  to  receive  20  lashes,  and 
to  be  worked  in  chains  for  a  fortnight.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  I  went 
to  see  the  disgusting  scene  that  was  then  enacted.  What  my  feelings  were  I  will 
not  now  express,  for  I  beheld  a  fellow  creature,  a  respectable  tradesman  of  his 
class,  stretched  indecently  on  the  earth,  and  lacerated  with  a  cart-whip,  and 
immediately  after  chained  to  a  convict  and  sent  to  work  on  the  road" — <*  to  griii- 
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country  took  up  the  question,  and  unleti  also  the  electors  throughout 
the  kingdom  now  took  it  up.  If  the  electors  thought  that  8}a?ery  was  a 
good  thing ;  -that  the  flogging  of  naked  women  was  to  be  borne; — ^that 
mbsionaries  should  be  confined  in  loathsome  jails  for  no  ofleoce  but 
preachine  the  Gospel,  and  negroes  be  punished  for  attending,  with  their 
masters'  leave,  meetings  for  prayer : — if  the  electors  thought  all  these 
tbiogs  right  and  proper,  then  let  them  TOte  for  those  who  support  sueh 
^abominations.  But  if  not,  then  would  they  send  men  to  this  Hoote,  pledged 
to  do  their  utmost,  both  by  their  voices  and  their  votes,  to  put  an  end 
to  so  detestable  a  system. 

Sir  Albxakdbr  Gbant  argued  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  not  fairly 
represented  the  pledge  of  May  1823,  which  asserted  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  property  vest^  in  slaves,  and  he  referred  to  the  resolutions  of 
that  period,  as  giving  the  planters  a  full  title  to  compensation. 

Mr.  Buxton  rephed,  that  he  had  not  misrepresented  the  resolutions 
of  1823,  in  affirmmg  that  they  looked  distinctly  to  the  final  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  fair  compensation 
should  not  be  given  by  this  country  to  the  West  India  proprietors. 
Whatever  claims  they  had  on  this  country,  which  was  one  of  the  guilty 
parties  in  supporting  slavery,  he  did  not  deny  that  they  were  entitled 
to  equitable  consideration ;  but  most  certainly  they  had  no  just  claim, 
and  could  have  none,  upon  the  injured  and  oppressed  slave. 

In  olosmg  this  brief  sketch  of  what  has  raoentty  uk%n  place  in  Par- 
liament, we  turn  involuntarily  to  the  scene  of  bustle  and  conflict  which 
its  dissolution  has  produced.  Now  is  the  critical  moment  for  the  friends 
of  humanity  to  bestir  themselves  on  the  behalf  of  the  injured  and 
outraged  negro.  We  have  already  remarked  with  satisfaction  the 
paramount  importance  attached  to  this  question,  by  many  of  the  elec- 
tors in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bristol,  anciently  a  stronghold 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  still  one  of  the  main  holds  of  the 
opprobrious  system  of  slavery  which  has  sprang  from  that  polhiled 
source ;  Bristol  has  taken  the  lead  in  strenuous  eflbrts  to  wipe  ofl'  this 
foul  stain,  and  has  set  an  example  already  followed  by  many,  and, 
which  we  tnut,  will  be  widely  influential.  Many  of  its  most  repectable 
inhabitants  subscribed  a  public  declaration,  that  -they  could  **  consider 
no  man  to  be  a  fit  representative  of  Britons"  who  did  not  regard  ^  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  articles  of  his  political  belief,"  that  '*  personal 
freedom  is  the  birthright  of  every  human  being ;  and  that  every  persofi 
owing  allegianoe  to  the  Crown  of  this  empire  is  justly  entitled,  as  the 
condition  of  such  allegiance,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights 
and  immunities  of  a  freebom  British  subject ; ''  and  they  pledged  their 
.word  and  promise  to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  that,  at  the  general 
election,  they  would  give  their  respective  votes  **  to  no  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  Parliament  who  would  not  solemnly  and  publicly  engage  to  pro*- 

tify  the  prejudices  of  those  who  hold  that  preaching  and  praying  are  the  same, 
and  equally  inlractionB  of  the  law  of  Jamaica.  Whether  justice  has  been  done 
In  this  case  I  leave  others  to  determine.  For  my  own  part,  I  ntust  ooasider  that 
if  the  law  sanctions  such  a  concluiion,  that  law  is  an  abomination ,  and  a  dts^ 
grace  to  a  Christian  country." 
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mole  the  practical  application  of  those  principlei,  whenever  Brititb 
Colonial  Slavery  should  be  brought  uuoer  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

Without  any  reference  to  diis  declaration,  it  appeared  from  what 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  July  last,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  briefly  adverted  (see  above,  p.  333,)  that  Mr.  Edward 
Protheroe,  junior,  having  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Bristol,  with 
flatteriug  prospects  of  success,  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  his  views 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  slavery,  than  he  was  threatened  vnth  the 
most  formidable  opposition  from  the  whole  West  India  interest ;  and 
many  whose  cordial  support  he  had  relied  upon,  turned  their  baclqi 
UDon  him,  in  order  to  seek  out  as  a  representative  some  decided  favourer 
of  the  cok)nial  system.  They  have  acoord'mgly  invited  Mr»  James 
Baillie  to  liecome  a  candidate,  and.  he  has  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
battle  therefore  of  freedom  against  slavery  is  about  to  be  fought  at  Bristol. 
The  utmost  energies  of  the  friends  of  slavery  are  now  putting  forth  to 
protect  their  alleged  inalienable  right  to  hold  their  fellow  men  in  helpless, 
hopeless  and  endless  bondage ;  and  they  threaten  to  spare  no  efforts  and 
no  sacrifices  which  may  be  required  to  avert  any  infringement  of  that 
cherished  privilege.  We  trust,  however,  that  there  will  be  found  among 
a  majori^  of  the  freemen  of  Bristol  a  spirit  too  high,  and  principles  too 
pure^  and  a  determination  too  firm  to  l^  moved,  either  by  entreaty  or 
mtimidation,  to  bend  to  compromise  on  such  a  question ; — too  sacred  a 
reverence  for  their  paramount  obligations  as  Christians^  and  too  deep  a 
feeling  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  to  permit  them  to  listen  to  any  voice 
which  would  seduce  them  from  the  plain  path  of  their  duty.  The  eye 
of  Great  Britain  is  upon  them,  and  whether  they  succeed  or  not  in  their 
attempt^  every  extremity  of  her  wide  dominion  must  feel  the  purifying 
and  exalting  influence  of  such  an  example. 

But  it  is  in  the  great  county  of  York  that  the  anti-slavery  zeal  seems 
to  bum  with  the  most  intense  and  pervading  flame.  It  has  led  to  thei 
nomination  of  Mr.  Brougham  for  the  representation  of  that  county,  with 
a  demonstration  of  union  and  cordiality  which  seems  to  insure  his  return. 
And  the  spirit  which  animated  a  large  meeting  of  freeholders,  held  at 
York  on  the  23d  of  July >  and  which  issued  in  the  nomination  of  that 
gentleman,  seems  but  the  echo  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  county.  In 
the  East  Riding  the  most  decisive  resolutions  were  adopted,  D.  Sykes, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  (he  chair,  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportune  period  to 
engage  on  their  own  behalf,  and,  to  solicit  others,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  religion,  to  use  every  lawfril  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
so  great  an  evil  "  as  the  cruel  bondage  in  which  nearly  one  mdlion  of  our 
fellQw-creatures  are  held : "  and  they  recommend  **  to  all  who  deem  the 
buying  and  selling  of  human  creatures,  and  holding  them  in  slavery  to  be 
a  crime,"  to  favour  those  candidates  only  **  who  will  engage  to  exert 
themselves  in  carrying  mto  immediate  effect  the  wisest  and  most  prac- 
ticable measures  for  £e  speedy  extinction  of  a  system  by  which  man  is 
made  the  absolute  property  of  his  fellow-man,  and  thereby  degraded  to 
the  condition  of  a  brute." 
The  ay  from  the  West  Riding  is  not  less  loud  and  unambiguous* 
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The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  an  anti-slaverj  meeting  held  at 
Leeds  on  the  21st  of  July,  John  Clapham,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  Members  of  this  Association  to  exert 
their  utmost  influence  in  the  ensuing  General  Election,  to  secure  the 
return  of  those  Candidates  alone  who  will  give  an  unequitocal  pledge  of 
their  determination  to  seek,  as  an  object  of  high  and  primary  import- 
ance, the  entire  extinction  of  Negro  Slatery  in  the  British  Colonies. 

"That  we  therefore  aeree  and  also  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
friends  who  possess  the  elective  franchise,  either  for  the  county  or  for 
boroughs,  to  withhold  all  support  from  such  persons  as  are  interested  in 
the  system  of  Slavery,  or  will  not  assist  to  accomplish  its  extirpation. 

"  That  the  transcendant  ability,  and  nervous  and  commanding  elo- 
quence with  which  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  has  so  often  pleaded  the 
cause  of  an  injured  race,  the  ardent  zeal,  and  uniform  perseverance  with 
trhich  he  has  laboured  to  redress  their  wrongs  and  effect  their  emanci- 
pation, pre-eminently  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  true  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  signally  mark  him  out  as  the  fittest  re- 
presentative of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Freeholders  of  this  great 
County,  who  demand  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  as  an  evil  of  fearful  mag- 
nitude, directly  opposed  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  man,  the 
Law  of  God,  and  the  Religion  of  Christ. 

"  That  should  Mr.  Brougham  permit  himself  to  be  proposed  as  a 
Candidate  for  the  Representation  of  Yorkshire, — we  do,  in  accordance 
with  our  avowed  principles,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  past  exertions  in 
this  righteous  cause,  and  his  pledge  of  future  and  more  entire  self- 
devotement  to  it,  faithfully  bind  ourselves  to  give  him  our  most  strenuous 
support,  and  to  forward  his  election  by  every  constitutional  means.** 

An  address  accompanied  the  resolutions,  from  which  we  extract  a  few 
sentences. 

'*  Beneath  the  sceptre  of  your  King,  whose  brightest  glory  it  is  that 
He  is  called  to  reign  over  freemen ;  and  under  the  Law  of  your  country, 
whose  proudest  lK>ast  is  the  equal  security  and  well-being  of  all; — 
nearly  a  million  of  the  human  family — our  fellow-creatures  in  kind, 
reason,  moral  capability,  and  immortal  destiny, — are  held  as  captives, 
rated  as  chattels,  yokea  as  beasts,  and  branded  as  criminals,  without 
the  pretext  or  allegation  of  any  offence." 

"  It  is  for  you  to  say,  and  for  your  loud  voice  to  determine,  whether 
this  monstrous  evil  shall  be  any  longer  endured. 

*'  Firmly  reject,  peremptorily  discountenance,  any  candidate  who  will 
not  explicitly  and  decidedly  pledge  himself  to  measures  which  shall 
extermmate  this  horrible  enormity. 

*'  An  opportunity,  the  most  providential,  now  occurs  of  proclaiming 
your  sentiments  aeainst  this  unequalled  wrong  on  our  Common  Nature, 
and  this  foul  scandal  on  the  Christian  name. 

"  You  poured  forth  your  thousands  to  support  Wilberforce  when 
he  stood  the  champion  of  Africa  against  the  traffic  in  her  children : 
prove  that  you  have  not  degenerate  from  the  lofty  standard  of  your 
own  example. 

'^  A  patriot  the  roost  unshrinking,  a  philanthropist  the  most  indefor 
tigable,  a  statesman  the  most  acute  and  eloquent,  will  stand  forward  on 
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your  County  hustings,  to  receive  your  command  that  Slavery  shaH 
eease  to  the  ends  of  die  earth/' 

'<  Never  was  there  a  more  urgent  occasion  for  your  strenuous  and 
united  exertions, — never  a  more  noble  and  disinterested  cause  to  engage 
them. 

<*  Your  character  as  Christians  is  in  the  balance ! 

*'  How  can  you  answer  it  to  Him  who  heareth  the  groaning  of  the 
prisoner — how  can  you  answer  it  to  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died— « 
how  can  you  answer  it  to  yourselves,— if  you  forego  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  your  franchise  or  influence  on  behalf  of  this  deeply  injured 
race? 

"  With  you  it  rests,  under  God,  whether  the  bondman  shall  go  free,— 
whether  your  fellow-man  shall  be  reinstated  in  the  rights  of  manhood,— 
whether  tens  of  thousands  of  your  fellow-Christians,  'bom  again'  to 
the  Saviour  in  their  cruel  exile  or  servitude,  shall  be  welcomed  to  the 
Christian  charter, — the  privileges  of  which  their  injuries  have  only  en- 
deared ;— from  which  privileges  no  circumstance,  no  law,  any  more  than 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  complexion,  can  justly  exclude  them ! 

''  Brother  Christians! — Allow  no  discouragements,  fear  no  difficul- 
ties ;  fortify  yourselves  with  your  cause ;  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of 
your  conscience ;  carry  out  your  principles ;  be  true  to  yourselves ;  and 
soon  the  last  rivet  of  slavery  shall  be  broken,  and  even  its  last  scar  be 
effaced." 


II. — Illustbatiok  of  Jamaica  Society  and  Makkees. 
Want  of  room  alone  prevents  our  conveying  to  our  jeaders  much  in- 
teresting intelligence  recently  received  from  the  West  Indies,  exhibiting 
in  lively  colours  the  disgusting  effects  of  the  miserable  system,  which 
converts  that  smiling  region  of  the  earth  into  a  loathsome  Lazar-or 
rather  Charnel-house.  We  have  scarcely  room  lefl  for  a  brief  abstract 
of  a  single  case.  It  is  that  of  a  mulatto  female  slave,  named  Eleakor 
Mead,  belonging  to  Colchis  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney.  Her 
mistress,  Mrs.  Eamshaw,  who  is  described  by  some  as  a  lady  of  humanity 
and  delicacy,  having  taken  offence  at  something  which  this  slave  had 
said  or  done,  in  the  course  of  a  quarrel  with  another  slave,  ordered  her 
to  be  stripped  naked,  prostrated  on  the  ground,  and  in  her  own  presence 
caused  the  male  driver  to  inflict  upon  her  bared  body  fift^-eight  lashes  of 
the  cart  whip.  This  happened  about  the  1st  of  Apnl  last — Eleanor 
Mead  was  the  mother  of  nine  chikiren.  One  of  the  persons  ordered  to 
hold  her  prostrate  during  the  punishment,  was  her  own  daughter  Ca- 
therine. When  one  hip  had  been  sufficiently  lacerated  in  the  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  she  told  the  driver  to  go  round  and  flog  the  other 
side.  On  rising  up  after  the  infliction,  the  woman  proceeided  to  pull 
down  her  clothes  which  had  been  raised  up  towards  her  shoulders.  Mrs. 
Earnshaw  would  not  permit  her  to  do  so,  but  ordered  her  to  be  conveyed, 
in  her  naked  and  exposed  state,  by  two  men,  to  the  bilboes,  she  herself 
walking  behind  till  she  reached  the  bilboes,  and  had  her  feet  fastened 
in  them. — On  the  character  given  to  Mrs.  Eamshaw  for  humanity  and 
delicacy,  the  Editor  of  the  Watchman  inquires  what  opinion  could  be 
formed  of  her  delicacy,  '*  when  she  could  order  the  clothes  of  a  woman 
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10  be  taken  up  id  her  pretence  and  in  the  pretence  of  negro  men;  pr  of 
her  humanity,  when  she  could  csdmly  stand  by  and  suffer  fifty-eight 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  an  unfortunate  wretch  who  had  been  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  she  compelled  to  assist  in  the  punishment 
of  her  own  parent,  by  holding  her  down  while  she  was  writhing  under 
the  lash  ?  Where  was  her  humanity  when  after  one  side  was  flogged 
she  told  the  driver  to  turn  round  and  flog  the  other  ?  And  where  was 
her  modesty  when  she  refused  her  slave  to  puU  down  her  clothes,  and 
when  she  walked  behind  her  in  a  state  of  nudity  with  a  bleeding  body 
from  the  house  to  the  bilboes  ?" 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  Eleanor  Mead  escaped  from  the 
bilboes,  and  reached  Falmouth  along  with  her  daughter  Catharine,  and 
there  made  her  complaint  to  the  Gustos,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  and 
bis  brother  magistrate,  though  they  saw  that  a  severe  punishment  had 
been  inflicted,  vet  having  no  evidence  but  ihait  of  slaves  to  prove  that 
the  punishment  had  exceeded  thirty-nine  Ushes,  sent  the  complainant  and 
her  daughter  back  to  Colchis,  widi  a  letter' stating,  that  as  she  had  not 
been  proved  to  have  received  a  punishment  contrary  to  law,  she  had  been 
ordered  home,  and  they  requested  she  might  be  allowed  to  resume 
her  tisuo/  employment^  which  was  that  of  a  house  servant  On  leturn- 
ing  to  the  estate  however,  neither  she  nor  her  daughter  were  restored 
to  their  usual  employment,  bnt  were  ordered  into  w»  field  with  a  hoe 
and  bill.  On  refusing  to  go,  they  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  on  the 
following  day,  the  8dk  of  April,  1830,  Eleanor  Mead  was  sent  by  the 
attorney  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Prater,  to  the  workhouse,  with  an  order  to 
the  superintendant,  authorizing  him  to  receive  her,  and  there  safely  keep 
her  for  one  month,  giving  her  thirty-nine  lashes  on  going  in.  In  her  way 
thither,  she  contrived  to  present  herself  to  the  view  oi  a  magistrate, 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  who,  on  hearing  her  statement  and  reading  Mr.  FraterV 
order,  interposed  to  prevent  this  second  punishment  from  being  carried 
into  effect,  ''the  consequences  of  which"  he  thought,  "might  have 
been  of  a  serious  nature,  as  she  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  first.'*  This  interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  excited 
loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prater,  who  vehemently  accused 
him  of  illegal  and  improper  mterference  with  the  power  of  the  master.* 

*  On  the  7th  April,  18S0,  Mr  Enter  informed  the  Cnstos  by  letter,  that  he  had 
not  only  sent  the  mother,  Eleanor  Mead,  to  the  workhouse,  to  be  punished  with 
thirty-nine  lashes  more,  but  that  he  had  ordered'  the  OToneer  of  Colchis  to  inffict 
also  on  the  daughter  Catharine,  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  *'  to  keep  her  ooniined 
till  she  behaves  herself."  The  Custos  replied  on  the. 8th  Apiil,  by  leeoaH 
mending  more  lenient  measures  to  Mr.  Frater  than  he  had  stated  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  pursue.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Frater  repels,  with  indignation,  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Custos,  and  says  **  I  will  defy  the  world  to  accuse  roe  of  any  im- 
proper or  cruel  act  towards  a  slave  during  my  residence  in  this  oountiy,  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years."  The  slave  law,^  he  adds,  <<  requires  that  t^  ooaBplaiat 
of  the  slave  being  proved  frivolous,  the  magistrates  should  give  redress  to  tha 
master  by  punishing  the  slave— and  not,"  as  had  been  done  in  this  instance,  '*  to 
adopt  a  mistaken  philanthropy  by  turning  the  slave  back  on  the  ovmer,  with 
directions  that  no  further  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  their  stf soondad.*'  **  Such  a 
decision"  be  adds,  '*  never  could  have  beea  oontemplaled  l^  the  legiiishan  in 
enacting  this  law,  for  U  is  itriking  Mt  the  very  root  <if  our  cmfttHutiomU  rights 
iM  we  ft  so  ttrenuousljf  defending!* 
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On  the  dd  of  May,  the  case  was  submitted  to  a  board  of  twentj- 
three  magistrates,  when  it  was  resolved  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to 
four,  to  forward  the  whole  of  the  evidence  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
his  opinion.  Among  the  vritnesses  examined  were  two  surgeons. — Dr. 
Neilson  the  surgeon  of  the  workhouse,  saw  Eleanor  Blfiad,  firat,  on  the 
2nd  of  April, — **  she  had  many  madcs  of  punishment  on  her  posteriors 
and  thighs  in  about  ten  or  a  dozen  places ;  the  lashes  had  penetrated 
the  skin  and  lacerated  the  parts. — Saw  her  again  on  the  9th,  when  the 
sores  had  been  scabbed  over,  but  noae  of  them  were  welL  WitAew 
considered  the  punishment  severe  for  a  woman  of  her  age  and  oolour, 
although  he  could  not  say  that  the  law  had  been  exceeded.  Never 
saw  such  a  punishment  inflicted  x>n  a  person  of  her  description.  She 
was  not  in.  a  fijt  state  to. receive  a.  second  punishment,  the  parte  being 
still  lacerated."* — Dr.  Perkins,  the  surgeon  of  the  plantation  Colchis,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Frater  on  the  17th  of  April  to  examine  her.  He  testified 
that  <*  he  found  the  skm  completely  healed  and  she  was  perfectly  well, 
but  had  the  appearance  of  recent  punishment  He  cannot  say  how 
many  lashes  were  inflicted,  being  so  blended  with  old  marks  of  punish- 
ments. Cannot  say  if  she  had  received  fifty  lashes.  Had  not  the  ap* 
pearance  of  so  many.  Should  not  think  her  capable  of  doing  heavy 
or  gang  wprk  or  cutting  canes." 

The  Attorney-General's  opinion,  dated  the '15th  May,  1830,  is, 
that  as  he  cannot  receive  the  evidence  of  slaves  as  proving  excess  of 
punbhment,  (that  is  to  ^ay,  above  thirty-nine  lashes)  and  there  being  no 
other  direct  proof  to  that  point,  he  thinks  no  case  is  substantiated 
against  Mrs.  Earnshaw.  And  as  to  the  charge  of  a  second  punishment 
being  ordered  when  the  slave  had  not  recovered  from  the  former 
one,  the  itoagistrates,  he  conceived,  had  acted  properly  in  suspending 
it,  but  the  ofii^nce  was  pot  complete  so  as  to  ^^rm  a  ground  of  prose^ 
cution,  unless  such  second  punishment  had  actually  been  inflicted. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  17th  of  May,  Eleanor  Mead  was  sent  back  to 
Colchis,  and  placed  under  the  uncontrolled  power  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
and  Mr.  Frater  ! 

We  have  been  obliged  to  abridge  much  of  this  case,  and  to  omit 
many  observations  suggested  by  it,  but  we  may  again  recur  to  it.    The 

Sarticulars  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Jamaica  Watchman  of  May  29  and 
une  2  and  5,1830. 

The  argument  on  which  Mr.  Frater  chieflj  insisted  as  jostifying  himself  and 
Mrs.  Earnshaw,  and  condemning  the  magistrates,  was  that  '*  the  law  gctve  him 
powgr  to  punish  his  sldvi^  provided  he  did  not  exceed  the  law  ;  and  to  put  him  <# 
ojty  work  hi  chose**  The  observations  of  Mr.  Barrett,  one  of  the  magistrates, 
on  this  plea  was—**  Look  at  the  complainant,  a  poor  weakly  woman  !  Can  it  be 
for  a  moment  contended,  that  the  law  gives  the  master  power  to  inflict  the  same 
punishment  on  a'weakly  woman  as  on' an  able  bodied  negro  man,  or  to  pot  her  to 
work  wbich-sfae  cannot -physically  perform  f  No !  the  law  curtails  ^e  power  of 
the  owner."  Mr.  Frater  however  was  right,  and  Mr.  Barrett  wrong  in  his  in- 
terpretation .of  the  law  according  to  the  Attmey-OaneraL— Snch  are  this  law* 
9f  Jamaica ! 
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Donations  and  Remittances  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  AntpSlaveiy 
Society,  from  the  General  Meeting^  May  \5,  to  July  24, 1830.* 

ColleetioB  at  General  Meeting  .               .« 64    I    9 

His  Royal  Highneu  t|ml)ii#e  of  Gloooeeter  (annual  donation)       .  la  It    t 

PoDtefract  A0sociatiQfai;do^tion) 10    0    • 

Southampton  Ladies' Assomtion  ^donation)     .        .        .               .  10    0    0 

Ditto           '   ditto           (payment  for  Reporters)       .        .  S    6    0 

Beverley  Ladies  ditiO  (£6.  donation  £S.  payment)  .       .       .800 

Tewksbory  Association    (payment) 9  19    I 

Lewes           ditto         .        ditto 9  17    1 

Doncaster     ditto         .        ditto 11    5    0 

Mrs.  Drew,  Roebampton  (donation) .10    0 

J.  J.  Briscoe,  Esq.  ditto      .......110 

J.T.Price,  Esq.                    ditto 10    0 

B.  J.  Wood,  Esq.    (annnal  subscription) 110 

ReT.  Charles  Stuart    (donation) 10^ 

Captain  Hawluns    (annual  subscription) 10    0 

Ditto           (payment)      » 4    0    0 

O.T.Clark,  Esq.    (annual  subscription) 110 

W.Albright,  Esq.  Charlbury    (donation) 10    0 

Rochester  Ladies'  Association      ditto               10    0    0 

Ditto               ditto      (payment) S  15    0 

Horsham  Association    (payment)     • »  4  19    0 

Chelmsford  Ladies' Association    (donation) 10    0    0 

Coalbrookdale  Association    (donation)     i 11  It  19 

Ditto                (payment) 6    0    0 

Leominster  Association         ditto                     :        .                .        .  1  14    0 

Berkhamstead,  Tring,  &c.  iKtto  (dMUtfion) 6    0    9 

West  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  ficc.  (payment) 6    6    9 

Joseph  Sturge,  Esq.  Birmingham  (donation) 10  10    9 

Charles  Sturge,  Esq. .600 

Charles  Elliot,  Esq.  (annual  subscriber) S    8    9 

Joseph  Dimsdale,  Esq.       ditto 119 

Halifax  Association,  (payment)         .               •        .                •       .  6  19    8 

Gainsborough,  ditto,  per  Maw  fi owen,  Esq.  (donation)    .               .  90    9    9 

Ditto             ditto                  ditto               (payment)    .        .        .  13  11    9 

Bristol,            ditto   (donation) S6    9    0 

Ditto            ditto   (payment) It  10    9 

W.  Johnson,  Esq.  Cork      (donation) 9    8    0 

Rev.  T.  Weaver                     ditto      , 10    9 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.             ditto 19  19   0 

Clapham  Ladies' Association,  ditto 90    0    0 

Stoke  Newington,.ditto» ditto  (payment) 14    0 

Margate  Association                   ditto                                         .        .  S  10    9 

Ditto        ditto                    (donation) 16    1 

Keyhaven  Association                 ditto t    4  19 

Rev.  J.  H.  Malpas                     ditto 110 

Plymouth  Association                ditto 6    0    0 

Miss  S.  Wedgwood,  Camphill    ditto 40    0    0 

Geo.  Long,  ^.                          ditto 1    T    0 

F.  W.  Austin,  Esq.                    ditto 10    9 

^  It  is  intended  to  publish  a  list  of  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Sodety,  in 
this  nranner,  from  time  to  time,  ezcluaive  of  the  Annual  Account  of  Receipts  and 
Disbursements,  made  up  at  the  close  of  each  year.  The  Accounts  and  lists  of 
Subscribers  for  18S9,  and  18tO,  will  be  printed  in  January  18tl. 
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I«— WESLEYAN  METHODISTS  AND  COLONIAL  SLAVERY:— 

Resolotions  op  Methodist  Conperbnoi,  Jdly  90,  1890; 
Persbodtion  op  Methodibt  Missionaries  by  Magistrates  and  As- 
sembly OP  Jamaica  ; 
Persecution  op  Relioioub  Slafbb  in  Jamaica; 
Rer.  J.  Barry's  Expobdrb  of  Mr.  Barol^t. 

n.-^ENERAL  ELECTION  :— 

Contest  at  Bristol  ;  Mr.  Prothbrob's  parting  Address,  &c.  ; 
Triumph  op  Anti-Slavery  Principles  in  Yorkshire; 
Return  op  Mr.  Brougham,  &c  ;  popular  peeling  on  the  subjcbt. 
Call  por  Unitbrbal  Petitions  to  Parliament. 

ni.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  BARBADOES. 

IV.— SUCCINCT  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLONIAL  REFORM 
BOTH  IN  THE  CROWN  AND  IN  THE  CHARTERED  CO- 
LONIES. 


I. — ^Wesletan  Methodists  and  Colonial  Slavery. 

We  have  tb^  utmoit  satisfaction  in  recording  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  assembled  at  Leeds,  on 
the  30th  July,  1830,  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Slavery,  the  Rev.  George 
Morley  in  the  Chair.  The  Resolutions  are  in  the  very  highest  degree 
honourable  to  that  body,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  results  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  to  the  difiiision  of  religious 
li^ht  among  the  oppressed  and  outraged  objects  of  their  active  zeal  and 
unwearied  benevoleoce.    They  are  thus  expressed : — 

*'  The  Conference  taking  into  consideration  the  laudable  efforts  which 
ave  now  making  to  impress  the  public  with  a  due  sense  of  the  injustice 
and  inhumanity  of  continuing  that  system  of  slavery  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  colonies  of  the  British  Crown,  and  to  inyite  a  general 
application  to  Parliament,  by  petition,  that  such  measures  may  in  its 
wisdom  be  adopted  as  shall  speedily  lead  to  the  universal  termina- 
tion of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  men, 
resolve  as  follows : — 

"1.  That  as  a  body  of  Christian  Ministers,  they  feel  themselves 
called  upon  again  to  record  their  solemn  judgment,  that  the  holding 
of  human  beings  in  a  state  of  slavery  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
piinciples  of  natural  right,  and  to  the  benign  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Christ 

**  2.  That  the  system  of  bondage  existing  in  our  West  India  Colonies 
is  markeSl  with  characters  of  peculiar  severity  and  injustice,  inasmuch 
as  a  great  majority  of  the  slaves  are  doomed  to  labours  inhumanly 
wasting  to  health  and  life ;  and  are  exposed  to  arbitrary,  excessive,  and 
degrtiding  punishments,  without  any  effectual  protection  from  adequate 
and  impartially  admmistered  laws. 

*<  3.  That  the  Conference  having  long  been  engaged  in  endeavouring 
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the  instructioii  and  evangelization  of  the  Pagan  Negroes  of  oor  West 
India  Colonies  by  numerous  and  expensive  Missions,  supported  by  the 
pious  liberality  of  the  Friends  of  Religion  at  home,  have  had  painful 
experience  of  the  unfavourable  influence  of  a  state  of  slavery  upon  the 
moral  improvement  of  a  class  of  men  most  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  all  true  Christians ;  that  the  patient  and  devoted  men  who  have 
laboured  in  the  work  of  Negro  conversion,  have  too  often  been  made 
the  objects  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  from  that  very  contempt,  or 
fear  of  the  Negroes,  which  a  system  of  slavery  inspires;  that  the  vio-^ 
lent  prejudices  of  caste,  (bunded  upon  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
nurtured  by  a  state  of  slavery,  and  inseparable  from  it,  have  opposed 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  coloured  teachers 
and  missionaries,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  called  into  useful  em- 
ployment, in  considerable  numbers,  as  qualified  instructors  of  their 
fellows ;  that  the  general  discouragement  of  slave  marriages,  and  the 
frequent  violent  separation  of  those  husbands  and  wives  who  have  been 
united  in  matrimony  by  missionaries,  have  served  greatly  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  a  grossness  of  manners,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  corrected  ;  that  the  nearly  absolute  control  of  vicious  masters,  or 
their  agents,  over  those  under  their  power,  is,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
used  for  the  corrupting  of  the  young,  and  the  polluting  of  the  most 
hallowed  relations  of  life ;  that  the  refusal  of  the  Lord's-day  to  the 
•lave,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship,  besides  fostering  the  habit 
of  entire  irreligion,  limits,  and  in  many  cases  renders  nugatory  every 
attempt  at  efficient  religious  instruction ; — all  which  circumstances, 
more  or  less  felt  in  each  of  the  colonies,  demonstrate  the  incompatibility 
of  slavery  with  a  general  diflusion  of  the  influence  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, and  its  necessary  association  with  general  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wretchedness. 

'*  4.  That  the  Preachers  assembled  in  Conference,  feel  themsdves  Uie 
more  bound  to  exhort  the  Members  of  the  Methodist  Societies  and 
Congregations  at  home,  to  unite  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  presenting 
their  petitions  to  the  next  Parliament  to  take  this  important  subject  into 
its  earliest  consideration,  because  of  the  interesting  relation  which 
exists  between  them  and  the  numerous  Methodist  Societies  m  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  are  no  fewer  than  24,000  slaves,  who,  with  their 
families,  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and 
who,  in  so  many  instances,  have  fully  rewarded  the  charitable  toil  of 
thos^  who  have  applied  themselves  to  promote  their  spiritual  benefit, 
and  whose  right  to  exemption  from  a  state  of  slavery,  is,  if  possible, 
Btrenethened  by  their  being  partakers  with  us  of  '  like  precious  faith,' 
and  uom  their  standing  in  the  special  relation  of  '  brethren*  to  all 
who  themselves  profess  to  be  Christians. 

**  5.  That  the  Conference  fully  concurs  in  those  strong  moral  views  of 
the  evil  and  injustice  of  slavery,  which  are  taken  by  their  fellow-chris- 
tians  of  diflerent  denominations,  and  in  the  purpose  which  is  so 
generally  entertained  of  presenting  petitions  to  Parliament  from  their 
respective  congregations  for  its  speedy  and  universal  abolition;  and 
earnestly  recommends  it  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  express  in  this 
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manner,  that  is,  by  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  each 
congregation,  to  be  signed  at  its  own  chapel,  and  presented,  as  early  as 
possible,  after  the  assembling  of  the  next  Parliament,  their  sympathy 
with  an  injured  portion  of  their  race,  and  their  abhorrence  of  all  those 
principles  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  defend  the  subjection  of  human 
beings  to  hopeless  and  interminable  slavery. 

'*  6.  That  the  Conference  still  further  recommend,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  such  of  the  Members  of  the  Methodist  Societies  as  enjoy 
the  elective  franchise,  that,  in  this  ereat  crisis,  when  the  question  is, 
whether  justice  and  humanity  shall  triumph  over  oppression  and 
cruelty,  or  nearly  a  million  of  our  fellow-men,  many  of  whom  are  also 
our  fellow-christians,  shall  remain  excluded  from  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  the  privileges  of  that  constitution  under  which  they  are  born ;  they 
will  use  that  solemn  trust  to  promote  the  rescue  of  our  country  from 
the  guilt  and  dishonour  which  have  been  brought  upon  it  by  a  criminal 
connivance  at  the  oppressions  which  have  so  long  existed  in  its  colonies, 
and  that,  in  the  elections  now  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  they  will  give 
their  influence  and  votes  only  to  those  candidates  who  pledge  them- 
selves to  support,  in  Parliament,  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Colonies  of  the  British 
Empire." 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  been  pro- 
secuting their  Christian  labours  in  our  slave  colonies  for  nearly  half  a 
century  ;  that  during  that  period  their  missionaries  have  been  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  system  prevailing  there  ;  that  they  have  en- 
joyed daily  and  almost  hourly  opportunities  of  examining  its  real 
nature  and  effects,  without  being  exposed  to  the  corrupting  and  de- 
moralizing influence  either  of  its  profits,  or  of  the  despotic  power  it 
confers  on  its  administrators ;  and  that  the  Conference  have  now  been 
enabled  to  bring  before  the  public  the  result  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  missionaries,  who,  for  fifty  years,  have  been 
toiling  and  suffering  and  dying  in  their  divine  master's  service ;  the 
unequivocal  and  decided  testimony  which  they  have  now  borne  to  the 
evils,  the  incurable  evils  of  slavery,  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  the  nation 
at  large  a  powerful  and  almost  irresistible  conviction  of  the  imperative 
obligation  which  lies  upon  us  to  eff*ect  its  early  and  entire  extinction. 

And  it  is  certainly  no  small  satisfaction  to  us,  exposed  as  we  have 
been  to  obloquy  of  the  grossest  kmd  for  the  part  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  take  in  this  cause  ;  accused  as  we  have  been  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, exaggeration,  and  deliberate  falsehood  in  the  facts  we  have  ad- 
duced and  the  views  we  have  exhibited  of  this  enormous  evil ;  thus  to 
receive  from  a  body  of  witnesses  so  competent  and  so  unexceptionable, 
their  clear,  unbiassed,  and  unambiguous  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  our  general  statements  on  the  subject. 

If  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  compare,  for  example,  our  "  Brief 
View  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Negro  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,"  which  was  first  drawn  up  and  published  in 
April  1823,^  with  these  resolutions,  the  spontaneous  and  unconcerted 

*  Sec  Preface  to  Substance  of  Debate  of  I5th  May,  1823,  p.  13. 
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judgment  of  this  highly  respectable  body,  formed  on  the  mass  of  odd* 
current  information  fiimiaheid  bj  hundreds  of  respectable  eye-witnessei^ 
who,  during  half  a  century,  some  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a  shorter 
period,  have  been  brought  into  familiar  acquaintance  with  slavefy 
stripped  of  its  disguises,  and  as  it  exists  in  its  proper  and  intrinaic 
defonnityt  he  will  find  irrefragable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  ddine* 
ations.  And  this  corroboration  too  we  have  from  men  whose  zeal  briags 
them  into  habits  of  constant  intercourse  not  onlv  with  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  but  with  the  lowest  states  of  poverty  and  depression  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  who  are  thereby  singularly  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce with  authority  on  the  supreme  degradation  and  wretchedness 
of  the  colonial  slave*  We  earnestly  entreal  our  readers  to  weigh  with 
attention  every  syllable  of  this  most  important  document, — the  moat 
important  which  perhaps  has  yet  appeared  during  the  present  ooa* 
troversy, — for  every  syllable  of  it  is  fraught  with  meaning ;  and  they  will 
find  within  its  brief  compass  the  substance  of  many  a  bulky  pamphlet 
and  voluminous  Reporter,  expressed  with  a  force  and  fulness  which  we 
have  seldom  seen  equalled. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  this  body  has  done  to  promote  most  essentially 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  An  Appendix  to  their  Repoirt  of  the  Wesley  an 
Missions  for  the  year  1829,  appeared  about  two  months  ago,  in  wluch 
they  lament  the  necessity  to  which  they  are  driven  of  making  known  to 
the  public  the  flagrant  and  unprovoked  instances  of  hostility  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  which  have  occurred  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
The  Committee  affirm  truly  that  they  have  shewn  no  inclination  to  in* 
dulge  in  reproaches ; — but  the  recent  systematic  and  repeated  attempts 
to  suppress  religious  liberty  in  Jamaica,  and  to  deprive  tne  slaves  of  the 
Christian  instructions  of  the  Missionaries,  and  of  the  i^dvantages  of 
public  worship,  do  not  permit  them  to  be  longer  silent  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Orton  who  has  lately  returned  to  England,  his  health  broken  by 
harsh  and  illegal  imprisonment,  has  drawn  up  a  narrative  of  the  perse- 
cutions the  Missionaries  have  had  to  endure,  and  of  the  iniauitous  laws 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  freedom  of  public  worship.  We  have  already  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  harsh  and  revolting  tenor  of  the  clauses  introduced  into  the 
disallowed  Act  of  1826.  (Reporter,  No.  29,  p.  104  and  105.)  In  the 
Act  of  1 829,  likewise  happily  disallowed,  the  same  clauses  were  renewed 
with  a  very  considerable  aggravation  of  their  anti-christian  severity. 
The  Act  of  1826  permitted  licensed  ministers  to  perform  divine  worship 
in  licensed  places  at  any  time  before  eight  in  the  evening.  The  Act  of 
1829,  with  a  studied  and  deliberate  antipathy  to  religious  instruction, 
confined  the  celebration  of  divine  service  between  the  hours  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  it  being  well  known  to  the  firamers  of  the  law  that  between 
these  hours  it  is  physically  impossible  that  divine  service  shoukl  be  per- 
formed or  Christian  instruction  given.  These  hours  comprehend  the 
very  hours  when  the  slaves,  men,  women  and  children  are  of  necessi^ 
labouring,  under  the  impulse  of  the  lash,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sod 
beneath  a  vertical  sun ;  for  the  law  empowers  the  master  to  compel  the 
slave  to  be  in  the  field  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  even- 
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ing,  ind^peodeptly  of  the  severe  night  labour  of  crop,  and  a  fttietj  of 
extra  services  which  he  is  forced  to  perform  both  for  his  master  and  for 
himself.  (See  Reporter,  No.  33,  p.  180,  &c.)  The  enactment  therefore 
had  it  directly  in  view  entirely  to  suppress  religjk>us  instruction. 

Such  is  the  obvious  apd  unquestionable  spirit  of  the  l^'slation  of 
Jamaica  in  respect  to  religious  missions.    Nqw  for  its  practice. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  premeditated  midnight  and  ruffian- 
like attack  made  on  the  Mission-house  at  St  Ann's  Bay,  on  the  Christ* 
mas-eve  of  1826,  incited  by  a  sermon  preached  in  the  preceding  foie- 
iK)on  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and  perpetrated  by  men  wearing  the 
garb  and  assuming  th^  character  of  gentlemen,  with  the  murderous 
desien  of  taking  the  life  of  the  missionary  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  his  wife  and 
child.  This  outrage  has  met  with  perfect  impunity.  We  have  also 
given  some  account  of  the  repeated  apprehension,  and  imprisonment  in 
a  noisome  dungeon,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimsdall,  a  Wealeyan  missionary, 
who  sunk  under  the  oppressions  he  had  to  endure,  and  fell  at  length  the 
martyred  victim  of  the  persecuting  rage  of  his  enemies.  (No.  22,  p.  326.) 

In  the  Reporter,  No.  43,  p.  370,  will  be  found  a  further  account  of 
the  implacable  spirit  of  intolerance,  with  which  the  persecutors  of  Mr. 
Grimsaall,  unsatiated  with  his  blood,  continued  to  pursue  those  intrepid 
Servants  of  Christ,  Mr.  Whitehouse  and  Mr.  Orton,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Grimsdall  in  his  missionary  labours  among  the  slaves;  and  who  under 
providence  have  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  through  the  firm  interfer- 
ence of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  Sir  W.  Sc^lett,  seconded  by 
the  King's  Attorney  General. 

Not  satisfied  even  with  these  savage  and  remorseless  proceedings, 
vexatious  prosecutions  for  perjury  and  other  crimes  were  instituted 
against  missionaries,  which,  though  they  terminated  in  an  honourable 
acquittal,  were  necessarily  a  source  of  most  distressing  annoyance. 
And  the  House  of  Assembly,  falling  in  with  the  hostility  to  Christian 
missions  entertained  by  a  Urge  part  of  the  community,  did  not  scruple 
to  lend  its  aid  to  the  unhallowed  conspiracy  for  rooting  them  out  from 
the  island,  by  fastening  upon  the  missionaries  the  crimes  of  sedition, 
extortion,  and  licentiousness.  Fabricated  testimony,  slanderous  usinua- 
tions,  and  notoriously  fidse  assertions  were  among  the  means  resorted 
to ;  and  the  resolutions  on  the  subject,  with  the  evidence  on  which 
they  were  founded,  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  wicked 
arts  which  men  calling  themselves  legislators  could  employ  to  effect  the 
impious  design  of  extinguishing  the  Christian  light  which  had  begun 
to  dawn  upon  the  ^ave^  in  that  den  of  darkness*  It  is  true,  that  warned 
by  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends  in  England,  pains  have  been  taken 
to  keep  from  the  view  of  the  British  parliament  and  public  these  perilous 
proofe  of  infamy ;  but  we  appeal  fearlessly  to  the  documents  themselves 
as  justifying  all  that  is  said  of  them.  And  that  this  is  no  hasty  sentiment 
on  our  part  but  our  calm  and  mature  judgment  will  appear  by  turning 
to  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work.  (1^  Reporters,  No.  46,  p.  462, 
No.  50,  p.  ?4,No,  56,  p.  162,  No.  62,  p.  297,  &c.  &c  &c.)  But  this 
is  not  an  insulated  case.  It  is  merely  one  proof  among  many  of  the 
sadly  demoralizing  influence  of  slavery,  not  on  the  slave  alone  but  on 
the  master,  and  of  the  utter  discredit  which  is  justly  due  to  the  strongest 
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representations  of  slave  holders,  even  when  concurrently  made,  in 
favour  of  their  own  system.    (See  No.  62,  p.  296.) 

We  proceed  to  confirm  these  views  of  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
and  community  of  Jamaica  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  the  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  the 
Appendix  to  their  Report. 

'*  The  Committee  have  the  most  certain  means  of  knowing  that  as  far 
as  their  missions  are  concerned,  and  they  doubt  not  as  to  all  others, 
more  false  and  unsupported  allegations  were  never  made  by  private 
prejudice,  than  are,  in  tne  Report  of  the  Jamaica  *  Sectarian  Committee/ 
levelled  against  innocent  men  and  their  peaceable  congregations,  on  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Such  is  the  exact  and  constant 
superintendence  exercised  over  all  these  missions  by  the  Committee, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  such  evils  should  exist  without  their  own 
knowledge  of,  and  consequent  participation  in  them,  if  they  existed  at 
all ;  and  they  trust  that  they  have  a  character  sufficiently  responsible 
to  render  it  unnecessary  that  they  should  go  into  any  formal  refutation 
of  chaises  so  infamous.  It  is  enough  that  they  give  sufficient  reasons 
to  show,  that  the  statements  of  this  famous  Report,  have  produced  little 
conviction  in  Jamaica,  and  even  in  the  House  of  Assembly  itself,  and 
that  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  rationally  arrived  at,  from  con- 
sidering the  whole  case,  is,  that  the  Report  was,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  phrase,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  passing  of  the  New 
Slave  Law,  with  its  intolerant  clauses,  so  as  to  place  the  missions  con- 
ducted in  that  island  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  local  government ; 
a  power  which  the  above  statements  are  sufficient  to  prove  would  be  most 
intolerantly  used."    Appendix,  p.  18,  19. 

"  If  the  foul  charges  against  the  missionaries  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  *  Sectarian  Committee,'  had  been  believed  in  Jamaica,  there  would 
surely  have  been  no  difficulty  in  carrying  through  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly those  clauses  respecting  religion  which  are  now  inserted  in  the 
Slave  Law  last  sent  home.  If  the  charges  of  extortion,  injury  to  the 
morals  of  slaves,  preaching  seditious  doctrines,  inciting  the  slaves  t2>  in- 
surrection, and  taidng  the  hire  of  the  prostitution  of  the  female  members 
of  their  societies  to  their  own  use,  had  rested  on  any  probable  evidence, 
and  had  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  members,  he  must  have 
been  a  very  rash  man  who  would  have  made  the  least  resistance  to  them. 
The  influence  of  sectarianism  in  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  cannot 
be  said  even  to  exist,  in  any  degree ;  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  As- 
sembly in  favour  of  the  clauses  in  question,  must  have  resulted  from  the 
development  of  the  facts  of  the  Report,  had  they  been  generally  received 
as  credible.  But  the  truth  is,  that  so  much  had  public  opinion  in  Jamaica 
in  favour  of  the  missionaries  been  improved  by  the  publication  of  this 
very  Report  itself,  and  the  design  which  it  so  evidently  disclosed  to 
harass  and  persecute  them  upon  the  most  frivolous  and  partial  evidence, 
that  the  clauses  were  carried  by  majorities  small  beyona  all  former  pre- 
cedent on  such  questions ;  and  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  who  most  strenuously  and  violently  advocated  them,  felt  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  manoeuvre  of  using  the  name 
of  His  Majesty's  ministers  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner  to  influence 
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the  division  ;  asserting,  that  he  had  '  high  authority '  for  stating,  that 
if  a  few  verbal  alterations  in  the  clauses  which  had  been  rejected  in  the 
Slave  Law  of  1826  were  made,  they  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
government  at  home." — ^ib.  p.  20, 21/ 

In  short  they  affirm  that  the  Report  of  the  '  Sectarian  Committee,' 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  "  rests  on  no  evidence  of  credit,  or  even 
thought  to  be  of  credit,  in  the  very  place  where  it  originated;  and 
stands  only  as  a  monument  of  one  of  the  most  unworthy  attempts  ever 
made  by  any  public  body  to  carry  into  effect  a  system  of  persecution, 
under  pretences  known  by  them  to  be  without  any  sufficient  foundation. 
The  Committee  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  number  of  the  advo- 
cates of  religious  toleration,  and  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  has,  of  late,  considerably  increased  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ; 
that  acts  of  justice  have  been  done  by  several  magistrates,  in  favour  of 
the  persecuted  and  harassed  instructors  of  the  slaves ;  and  that  an  in« 
creasing  number  of  proprietors  encourage  their  labours  among  their 
negroes.  Still,  not  only  do  these  public  acts  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
prove  the  existence  of  a  violent  and  intolerant  party  in  that  colony ;  but 
many  instances  of  private  persecution  are  occurring,  which  show  a 
spirit  so  much  at  variance  with  religious  toleration,  and  even  humanity, 
as  to  afford  additional  reason  for  the  earnest  applications  which  the 
Committee  have  again  made  to  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
duties,  and  of  their  congregations  in  their  religious  rights.  The  relief 
which  they  have  sought  wUl,  they  doubt  not,  be  again  afforded  them, 
by  the  disallowance  of  the  persecuting  clauses  of  the  new  Slave  Bill* 
which  has  recently  passed  the  Jamaica  legislature,  and  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  Without  that  protection 
which  a  tolerant  government  has  ever  extended,  certain  it  is  that  agents 
are  not  wanting  in  Jamaica  to  carry  into  operation,  and  that  in  the 
harshest  manner,  every  restrictive  enactment.  Of  the  treatment  of 
Missionaries,  Mr.  Orton's  narrative  affords  some  painfid  proofs,  which 
exhibit,  however,  but  a  continuation  of  former  instances  of  violent  per- 
secution. The  Missions  in  Jamaica,  although  carried  on  among  a 
people  professing  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  bear  upon  them  the 
marks  of  persecuting  violence  to  imprisonment  and  to  death  !  Nor  is 
that  spirit  in  some  parts  of  the  island  at  all  abated.  The  Committee 
have  the  details  before  them  of  a  slave  of  excellent  report,  who  within 
a  few  months  was  so  severely  punished  by  flogging  for  no  other  cause, 
alleged  at  the  time,  but  his  attendance  at  one  of  Uie  mission  chapels, 
as  to  have  most  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  if  indeed  he  yet  survives  a 
most  atrocious  act  of  barbarity.  And  they  have  also  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  another  slave,  more  recently,  who  was  laid  down  and 
severely  flogged  for  the  same  alleged  offence ;  not  indeed  by  his  owner, 
but  by  order  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  parish,  before  whose  house  he 
happened  to  be  passing,  and  whose  injury  the  said  clergyman  compen- 
sated by  a  pecuniary  gift  to  the  injured  man,  to  escape  judicial  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  who  gives  him  a  most 

*  This  bill,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  disallowed. 
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exoeHent  eharactef.  Names,  placet,  and  dates,  are  ail  in  the  posaessidn 
of  the  Commitlee,  and  can  be  adduoed  on  a  proper  occasion ;  but  thej 
now  state  these  cases  in  brief,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  thai  neither 
the  religious  liberties,  nor  the  personal  safety  of  Missionaries,  nor  of 
the  niei]ri)ers  of  their  Societies,  are  safe,  except  under  the  justice  of  His 
Miyesty's  GoTcrnment,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  religious 
bberty  atkl  the  instmction  of  an  oppressed  race  of  their  Mlow  men.'*— » 
ib.p.23,23. 

Of  the  two  facts  allnded  to  at  the  dose  of  the  above  passage,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  present  our  readers  with  some  further  details. 

The  tbnt  of  thcw  two  cases  is  that  of  a  slave,  named  Henry  WilKams, 
bdonging  to  an  estate  called  the  Rural  Retreat  The  owner  of  the 
estate  is  a  lady  residing  in  Scotland,  to  whom  it  has  lately  descended 
by  inheritance.  Her  attorney  is  a  maffistrate  of  Jamaica.  The  late 
owner  of  this  estate  had  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  Henry  Williams, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employmg  him  under  his  own  cltrection,  as 
sole  manager  of  the  property.  Haying  thus  been  a  favourite  with  his 
deceased  master,  he  was  in  very  respectable  circumstances,  and  his 
conduct  is  said  to  have  uniformly  been  such  that  he  had  never,  during  that 
master's  lifetime,  been  subjected  to  corporal  punishment..  He  had  for 
years  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  ai;id  had  given  such  evi« 
<teDce  both  of  intelligeDoe  and  piety,  that  in  March,  1829,  he  was 

Eiinted  the  leader  of  a  class.  The  attorney  hearing  of  this  ap^ 
tment,  expressed  his  displeasure.  *'  I  hear,**  he  said,  "you  are 
line  a  great  preacher  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  but  if  ever  you  go 
there  again,  I  will  send  you  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse.''*  Henry  re* 
pUed,  ^t  he  was  no  preacher,  but  that  he  had  attended  the  chapel  for 
years,  and  had  received  much  good  there,  and  had  there  learned  his 
duty  to  God  and  to  his  master.  The  attorney  charged  him  also  with 
the  crime  of  dmwinff  his  fellow-slaves  to  the  chapel,  and  thus  ruinmg 
both  them  and  himself.  Henry  adi]|itted  the  fact  of  his  trying  to  induce 
odMrs  to  go  thither.  He  had  himself,  he  said,  been  benefited  by  his 
attendance,  and  he  thought  be  could  not  do  better  than  advise  his 
fellow-slaves  to  attend  too ;  and,  but  for  that,  he  felt  confident  that  they 
would  not  have  minded  their  busmess  as  they  were  now  doing.  On 
the  following  day  the  attorney  visited  the  estate,  and  having  summoned 
the  whole  gang  befbre  him,  threatened  them  with  severe  punishment  if 
they  went  again  to  the  ehapel.  On  this  a  female  slave,  a  sister  of 
Henry  Williams,  hap|)ened  to  heave  a  deep  sigh.  The  attorney  said, 
"Who  is  that  groaning?"  and  perceiving  who  it  was,  ordered  her  to 
be  laid  down  on  ner  stomach  on  the  ground,  and  caused  to  be  inflicted 
upon  her  a  severe  flogging.  From  Uie  estate  the  attorney  went  to  die 
house  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  which  is  near  it,  probably  to  consult 
with  his  Rector  on  the  means  of  checking  this  unhappy  tendency  to  fre- 
quent the  Methodist  chapel.  The  next  day  Henry  Wilhams  having  to  pass 
that  way,  Mr.  Bridges  called  him,  and  inquired  his  reasons  for  preferring  the 

*  This  workhouse  it  situated  in  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  and  is  a  sort  of  re- 
ceptacle for  notorious  delinquents.  Slayei  deemed  deserving  of  extraordi- 
nary punishment,  are  said  to  be  often  sent  to  this  seat  of  darkness  and  misery, 
because  of  the  peculiar  sererity  with  which  they  are  there  treated. 
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Methodist  chapel  to  the  church.  Henry  frankly  told  him  his  reasons  : 
They  were  generally,  that  he  derived  more  spiritual  benefit  firom  going 
to  the  chapel  than  to  the  church.  Mr.  Bridges  then  told  him  that  unless 
he  came  to  church  himself,  and  brought  bis  fellow-slaves  with  him,  he 
was  assured  by  the  attorney  that  he  must  prepare  for  the  consequences 
with  which  he  had  been  threatened.  On  the  succeeding  Sunday  Henry 
Williams,  having  received  the  orders  of  the  attorney  to  attend  at  church 
with  all  the  people,  was  himself  present  during  the  service.  After 
service,  the  attorney  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  people  were. 
Henry  replied,  that  the  people  had  told  him,  that  Sunday  was  their  own, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  gone  to  the  Methodist  chapel,  and  others 
had  gone  in  other  directions,  (probably  to  their  grounds  or  to  market,) 
but  that  he  himself,  though  resolved  not  to  relinquish  the  chapel,  had 
eome  to  church  to  shew  how  desirous  he  was  to  obey  the  orders  that  had 
been  given  him.  The  attorney  then  told  him  he  should  be  sent  to  Rod- 
ney Hall  workhouse.  Thither,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  was  accordingly, 
sent,  and  though  perfectly  ready  to  go  without  constraint,  he  was 
lashed  round  like  a  felon,  his  anns  being  fastened  with  ropes.  This 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1829.  In  the  workhouse  at 
Rodney  Hall,  he  was  put  in  chains,  and  repeatedly  flogged,  and  so 
severe  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  that,  sdfter  a  time,  he  be- 
came so  ill,  that  the  superintendant  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove  from 
him  the  chains  with  which  he  was  loaded,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hos- 
pital, where  his  death  was  expected.  The  attorney,  it  seems,  was  much 
displeased  with  this  lenity,  alleging,  that  the  sickness  of  Henry  Williams 
was  feigned,  and  signified  his  intention  of  removing  him  to  a  still  more 
distant  workhouse.  His  poor  wife  endeavoured  to  induce  a  gentleman  to 
intercede  for  her  nearly  murdered  husband,  who  had  been  thus  literally 
brought  to  death's  door  for  no  other  oifence  than  that  of  attending  the 
Methodist  chapel,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  however,  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Editor  of  the  news- 
paper called  the  '^  Watchman  and  Jamaica  Free  Press,"  who  animad- 
verted upon  it  in  an  able  article  with  such  just  and  pointed  severity, 
that  the  guilty  party  appears  to  have  caught  the  alarm,  and  Heniry 
Williams  was  soon  after  released  from  the  workhouse,  and  reconveyed 
to  the  Rural  Retreat.  By  this  time,  however,  he  had  been  so  cut  up 
with  the  severe  floggings  he  had  received,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of ; 
and  the  last  account  of  him,  dated  in  November  last,  was,  that  for 
several  weeks  he  had  been  '*  confined  to  his  bed,  and  obliged  to  lie  on 
his  stomach,  day  and  night,  his  back  being  a  mass  of  corruption." 
Whether. he  has  survived  this  atrocious  act  of  barbarity,  is  still,  as  stated 
in  the  appendix,  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Thesecond  case  referred  to  in  that  appendix  will  occupy  a  shorter  space. 

A  slave  of  the  name  of  George,  belonging  to  a  lady  in  Jamaica,  who  is 
favourable  to  missionary  exertions,  and  who  herself  occasionally  attends 
the  Methodist  chapel,  had  been  for  several  years  distinguished,  as  a 
person  of  excellent  charaoter,  even  among  white  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  guilty,  however,  of  the  same  crime  with  Henry 
Williams.  He  was  a  zealous  and  regular  attendant  on  the  ministrations 
of  the  Methodists.    Shortly  before  the  time  that  Henry  Williams  was 
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sent  to  Rodney  Hall  woriLhoase,  this  sltre  had  also  become  obnoxiooa 
to  the  Rer.  O.  W.  Bridges,  and  in  passing  that  gentleman's  residence^ 
was  stopped  by  him,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  down  and  flogged.  The 
order  was  executed,  and  George  was  flogged  with  such  severity,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  afterwards  walked  to  his  home,  which  was 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  mistress  of  George,  indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment, sent  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  home, 
to  the  custos,  with  a  letter  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Mr*  Bridges  : 
on  this  the  custos  wrote  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  appointed  a  day  lor  mqair- 
ing  into  his  conduct.  But  before  .the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  friend  of 
the  Rev.  gentleman  succeeded  in  compromising  the  matter  with  George 
by  paying  him  a  small  sum  of  money  as  a  satisfaction  ibr  the  injury  he 
had  received.  This  happened  not  long  before  the  period  when  the  same 
Rev.  gentleman  was  cited,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  p.  326,  before 
a  special  vestry,  for  cruelly  maltreating  one  of  his  female  slaves,  a  mu- 
latto. But  as  on  this  transaction  we  shall  hereafter  have  much  to  say, 
we  postpone  it  for  the  present. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  cases  of  a  similar  kind  which  have 
reached  us,  and  which  shew  that  the  violence  of  persecution,  for  a  time 
directed  towards  the  missionaries  themselves,  had  been  turned  upon  the 
poor  slaves,  who,  it  was  discovered,  could  be  assailed  with  more  efiect, 
and  with  less  danger  to  the  persecutor,  though  with  scarcely  less  pain 
and  annoyance  to  the  missionaries.  To  the  narrative,  the  substance  of 
which  is  given  above,  it  is  added,  that  "almost  every  breeze  that 
blows,  appears  to  convey  the  distant  sigh  of  the  persecuted  Christian 
slave." — How  long,  we  ask,  shall  these  enormities  be  endured  by  this 
Christian  land  ? 

But  besides  the  publication  of  the  Methodist  committee.  Km  whicb 
we  have  been  led  to  dwell  at  so  much  length,  we  have  before  «s  a  pam- 
phlet, published  by  Mason,  60,  Paternoster-Row,  of  the  Rcv»  John 
mrry,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  recently  returned  from  Jamaica.  It 
consists  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him,  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  to  Sir 
George  Murray,  in  refutation  of  many  foul,  false,  and  calumnious 
charges  made  against  the  Jamaica  Missionaries  generally,  in  a  letter  also 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Murray,  by  the  well  known  Alexander  Barclay, 
written  with  a  view  to  accredit  colonial  slavery  generally,  and  to  justify 
the  persecuting  enactments  of  the  Jamaica  assembly. 

With  Mr.  Barclay  we  and  our  readers  have  long  been  aoqoainted. 
He  stands  forward  as  the  avowed  champion  of  the  colonial  system,  and 
in  conducting  its  defence,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  employ  the  most  shame- 
less misrepresentations  not  only  of  the  stateroenta  of  hiis  opponenu,  but 
of  the  very  law  as  well  as  the  practice  of  slavery.  He  had  the  hsadi- 
hood  to  undertake  the  refutatioQ  of  Mr.  Stephen*s  ^^  deiineation  of 
Negro  Slavery,"  and  his  work  on  that  subject  was  hekl  out  by  himself 
and  bailed  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  and  by  the  West  hidia  Committee 
at  home,  who  bought  and  circulated  1000  copies  of  it,  as  a  conclusive 
vindication  of  the  slave  system. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Reporter,  No.  1^,  we  shewed  in  a  variety 
of  instances  how  futile,  how  utterly  groundless  was  thi»  boast  ;-^and  to 
bmg  the  matter  to  a  short  issue,  we  challenged  Mr.  Barclay  and  hia 
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friends  to  produce  a  single  inttance  in  which  he  bad  refuted  anv  one  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  positions.  The  challenge  was  prudently  decBnea.  The 
same  challenge  has  since  been  twice  renewed  with  the  same  result. 
We  maj  regard  Mr»  Barclay's  work  therefore  as  undesert ing  of  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  Barry  confines  his  exposure  of  Mr.  Barclay  chiefly  to  his  falsifi- 
cations of  fact  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries.  In  comnvon 
with  the  Assembly  he  accuses  them  of  the  foul  crime  of  rapaciomly  ex- 
torting money  from  their  negro  converts  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  We 
need  not  say  that  not  only  is  th»  dktrge  not  established,  but  that  it  is 
fully  disprored* 

Mr.  !^clay  had  strenuously  defended  the  colonists  from  the  charge 
of  being  opposed  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Bairy 
willingly  admits  that  several  projfnrietors  and  managers  are  friendly  to 
that  object  But,  he  asks,  <*  is  this  the  general  disposition  of  the 
colonists  ?  Is  the  feict  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  negro  ui«- 
struction  proved  by  severe  legislative  enactments, — ^by  tbe  imprisonment 
of  three  missionaries,  for  no  other  criBse  than  that  of  preaching  the  gos* 
pel, — ^by  the  punishmeBt  inflicted  on  slaves  for  attending  our  chapels, 
by  attempts  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  attendance,  and  by  the 
efforts  of  several  courts  of  quarter  sessions  to  assume  illegal  power,  and 
subject  the  missioaanes  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  their  licenses  to 
officiate  in  every  parish,  without  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
preach  ? — ^The  last,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  deci- 
sion of  tbe  Supreme  Court" 

'*  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Barclay's  pamphlet  requires  that  ait  this  time 
the  truth  should  be  told ;  and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  no 
Sttcb  genend  disposition  exists,  and  the  facts  above  adverted  to,  with  the 
aetnallj  neglected  state  of  tlie  vast  majority  of  the  slaves,  suffieientW 
establiBh  tl^  eoDchisioa.  Mr.  Barclay,  in  a  note,  refers  to  the  Scotch 
Kirk  for  proof  that  the  cc^niets  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  leKgious  iii' 
stvuction  of  the  slaves ;  but  does  he  forget  that  in  Kingston  no  sleeves 
mtlend  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wordie ;  ait  least  I  have  never 
seen  any/' 

*^  In  speakittg  of  the  84tb  clause  of  the  law,  Mr.  Barclay  introduces 
Mv«  HuskisBon's  remark,  thai,  prohibiting  meetings,  unless  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  would  prevent  the  slaves  from  receiving  instruction, 
and  denies  that  such  prohibition  exists;  as  the  clause  allows  'all 
liceneed  places  to  be  open  till  eight  a'ciock.'  I  can  scarcely  avoid  aus^ 
pecting  beve  a»  intentiOBal  insincerity.  Surely  he  was  fully  aware  at 
the  time  of  writing  his  pamj^klet,^  that  the  intolerant  clauses  of  1896 
were  rendered  even  more  odious  and  restrictive  m  the  bill  of  1829  ^  aad 
he  most  tiierefore  have  hoped  that  the  British  public,  for  want  of  proper 
information^  would  conclude  that  the  law  of  1829  is  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  that  rejected  in  1826.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  no  meetings 
are  by  the  last  slave  law  permitted  before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  and 
that  the  extension  to  eight  o'clock  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  All  who 
know  the  West  Indies,  luiow,  therefore,  that  this  act  excludes  the  greater 
part  of  the  slaves  from  all  opportunities  of  instruction. 

^*  In  reference  to  the  rafluence  of  the  Sumlay  markets  on  the  interestB 
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of  religion,  Mr.  Barclay  must  admit  that  it  is  most  dettnicttve.  He 
speaks  a  ereat  deal  coaceminff  the  favourable  circumstaDces  of  the 
slaves  with  regard  to  the  time  culowed  them,  and  refers  to  a  claaae  of 
the  law  of  1816,  prohibiting  the  working  of  sugar-mills  between  seven 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  and  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning;  but 
I  would  ask  Mr.  Barclay,  is  this  really  acted  upon?  Does  labour  cease 
on  the  estates  during  these  intervening  hours  ?  If  so,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  the  improvement;  but  it  certainly  was  not  general  in  the  year 
1825,  nor,  as  I  am  informed,  to  this  day.*  According  to  my  own  pexv 
sonal  observation,  the  negro  cannot  attend  the  Sunday  marl»H  and  the 
services  of  religion  ;  nor  even  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  grounds.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  both  objects  may  be  ac- 
complished, but  they  are  exceptions.  For  instance,  many  of  the 
negroes,  who  go  to  the  Kingston  Sunday  markets,  have  sometimes  to 
travel  twenty,  nay  thirty  miles  with  a  heavy  load  of  provision.  This  I 
have  often  known  to  be  the  case.  The  principal  part  of  Saturday  is 
occupied  in  performing  the  journey ;  and  if,  by  Mr.  Barclay's  showing, 
the  slave  previously  digs  his  provision  on  that  day,  the  excessive  labour 
consequent  on  such  a  task  should  be  another  reason  for  the  abolition  of 
the  market.  The  negro  arrives  in  Kingston  late  in  the  evening,  and  if 
he  have  no  friend  with  whom  to  lodge,  sleeps  in  the  market-place;  the 
market  continues,  say,  until  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  forenoon ;  he  has 
then  to  procure  his  own  little  articles  at  the  store,  and  spends  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Sabbath  in  returning  to  the  plantation.  Where  then,  I 
would  inquire,  is  the  possibility,  especially  tmder  restricted  hours,  of 
attending  religious  worship  V* 

*'  But  supposing  the  law  of  1826  had  received  the  Roval  assent,  and 
become  operative,  the  case  would  not  have  been  greatly  bettered,  since, 
independent  of  the  injustice  done  thereby  to  the  Sects,  by  so  unmerited 
an  attack  on  their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  slave  would  very  frequently  involve  the  violation  of  that 
law.  For  instance,  the  slave  works  on  the  plantation  till  six  o'clockf 
— the  shell  blows — he  leaves  the  field — ^has  frequently  to  procure  grass 
for^the  horses  on  the  property,  and  meat  for  the  hogs, — then  walks  from 
one  to  three  miles  to  the  negro  houses ;  % — perhaps  washes  and  dresses 
himself, — proceeds  another  mile  to  the  chapel, — and  yet  by  the  law, 
the  favourable  law  of  1826,  the  Missionary  must  close  the  service  at 
eight  o'clock !  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture, — this  is  a  case  of  very 
frequent  occurrence ; — and  this  I  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  as  a  reason  why  the  Missionary  should  not  be  restricted 
to  that  hour.  We  do  not  at  any  time  hold  late  meetings ;  and  I  have 
often  known  the  services  of  the  Established  Church  continued  much 
later  than  ours ;  yet  it  was  never  said  that  such  a  practice  injured  the 
health  of  the  slave,  or  afforded  facilities  to  propagate  sedition." 

*  Mr.  Barry  is  ipeakiog  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  ia  the  East,  where  Mr. 
Barclay  resides,  and  where  he  himself  had  resided  as  a  Missionary  in  1825. 

t  Mr.  Barry  mentions  this  as  the  most  favourable  representation.  In  troth 
the  law  extends  the  hours  of  ^/d-labonr  to  seven  at  night.— Editor. 

X  '*  This  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  properties  iu  the  island,  and  the  zig-zag  nature  of  the  roads.** 
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There  is  much  more  in  this  pamphlet  which  is  deserving  of  notice, 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  add  any  further  extracts.  We  must 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself.  Enough,  it  will  be 
allowed,  has  been  already  brought  forward  to  establish  the  deplorable 
state  of  our  negro  bondmen  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
which  pervades  the  greatest  of  our  slave  colonies.  We  well  know  also 
the  kindred  spirit  which  has  prevailed  in  other  colonies,  and  especially 
in  Demerara  and  Barbadoes.  But  we  must  quit  the  subject  for  the 
present,  only  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  compassionate  considera- 
tion of  this  Christian  nation,  and  urging  it  upon  them  as  their  im- 
perative duty,  hi  the  sight  of  God,  td  rise  in  their  united  strength  in 
order  to  sweep  away  a  system  which  is  the  source  of  so  many  evils. 

II.— General  Election.'  . 

We  turn  with  disgust  from  these  Ibul  and  loathsome  scenes,  to  con- 
template the  cheering  prospect  which  the  course  of  the  general  elections 
has  opened  to  the  view  of  humanity.  It  is  impossible  not  to  exult  in 
the  manifestation  of  public  feeling  which  the  occasion  has  called  forth 
on  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery,  and  in  the  fruits  which  have  already 
resulted  from  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  details  of  what  has  been  occurring  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  mark  the  deep-rooted  determination  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  put  an  end,  at  whatever  cost,  to  this  great  national 
crime.     But  we  will  just  glance  at  a  few  particulars. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  number  to  the  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  freedom  on  the  one  side,  and  of  oppression  and  slavery  on 
the  other,  which  had  commenced  at  Bristol.  The  opposing  candidates 
were  Mr.  Edward  Protheroe,  junior,  who  presented  himself  to  the 
choice  of  the  electors  of  that  city,  the  very  focus  of  colonial  power  and 
prejudice,  as  the  advocate  of  anti-slavery  principles ;  and  Mr.  James 
Evan  Baillie,  a  great  West  India  proprietor  and  merchant,  who, 
though  spoken  of  as  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  has  nevertheless 
a  deep  stake  in  the  perpetuation  of  that  system  of  cruelty  and  crime 
Negro  Slavery.  It  was  highly  gratifying,  however,  as  a  decisive  indi- 
cation of  the  strong  current  of  the  popular  feeling  against  slavery, 
that  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Baillie  found  it  necessary  to  use  language 
on  the  subject,  which,  though  vague  ^nd  equivocal,  was  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  salvo  to  the  consciences  of  the  voters  in  his  favour,  and  to 
supply  something  like  a  plausible  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  their  less 
compromising  neighbours.  The  following  address  of  Mr.  Protheroe 
at  the  close  of  the  poll  will  afford  a  striking  view  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
bable effects  of  this  struggle. 

*'  The  election  for  Bristol  is  over,  and  with  it  the  high  hope  that  I 
had 'entertained  of  becoming  your  representative  in  Parliament:  but  I 
use  not  the  language,  for  I  have  not  the  feelings,  of  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment. 

**  This  has  been  a  contest  not  between  individuals,  but  between  prin- 
ciples ;  and  our  cause  has  been  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  wealth  and 
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eomraercial  bfluence.  Money  hat  been  poured  forth  like  waler  in  the 
purchaae  of  votes,  and  undiiguited  dictation  has  made  the  elective 
franchise  a  mockery  and  a  snare  to  the  consdenoe.  Perhaps  it  wis  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  first  struggle  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in  this 
ancient  seat  of  West  India  commerce  could  be  sufiered  to  succeed.  The 
attempt  was  regarded,  even  by  my  own  friends,  as  an  act  of  absolute 
madness*-^yet  what  has  been  the  result? — 2,843  unpurchased  and  m- 
biassed  votes,  a  number  never  before  approadied  by  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  have  been  given  in  my  favour ;  and  the  majority  against  me 
was  only  338,  when  my  friends  ascertained  that  a  large  numbu-  of  Lon- 
don  voters  had  been  engaged  by  my  opponents,  and  were  actually  on 
Aeir  way  down  at  an  enormous  coat.  Under  these  cifcunstances 
they  prudently  advised  me  to  retire. 

*'  Gentlemen,  such  a  defeat  is  in  truth  a  glorious  triumph  to  our  great 
cause,  and  the  sure  presaee  of  its  ultimate  success.  Already  it  is  felt 
and  acknowledged  to  be  llie  deadliest  blow  that  was  ever  given  to  the 
slave  system,  and  the  character  of  our  city  stands  redeemed  and  exalted. 
It  matters  little  that  my  humble  voice  mav  not  be  raised  in  the  new  Par- 
liament in  defence  of  the  oppressed.  The  cry  of  freedom  is  gone  forth 
— the  spirit  of  the  people  is  roused — and  the  representatives  of  the 
peopfe  will  do  their  duty." 

The  progress  of  the  contest  roused  into  action  the  aeal,  and  called 
forth  the  talents  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  many  of  the  placards 
and  publications  were  marked  by  great  ability  as  well  as  an  ivtimale 
knowledge  of  the  question.  It  may  be  invidious  to  make  selections, 
and  yet  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pinney  signed  **  libertas,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Bristol  Mirror  of  the  3Ist  of  July,  we  are  tempted  to  pre- 
serve an  extract. 

^'  By  the  law  of  the  colonies,  slavery  is  a  constrained  servitiNk 
during  the  live  of  the  dave.  It  is  a  service  widKMt  wages.  The  master 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  the  skve  shall  be  sub- 
jected ;  and  he  can  likewise  confine,  beat,  scourge,  and  affiict  the  per- 
son of  his  slave.  These  powers  of  the  master  may  all  be  exercised  not 
by  himself  only,  but  by  his  representatives,  and  by  every  person,  whe- 
ther bond  Off  free,  who  is  clothed  in  any  manner  with  his  authority. 
The  slave  in  the  British  colonies  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  sokl  at  the 
will  of  the  master,  in  all  respects  as  cattle  or  any  other  personal  eflfeds. 
He  is  also  al  all  times  liable  to  be  sold  by  process  of  law  for  the  debts 
of  a  living  or  of  a  deceased  master,  at  the  suit  of  creditors  or  of  lega- 
tees. The  slave  may  be  mortgaged,  demised,  -^nd  settled  for  any 
particular  estate  or  estates,  while  the  master^s  power  of  removal  is 
despotic.  The  slave  has  no  legal  right  of  redeeming  his  liberty  on  any 
terms  whatever,  or  of  obtaining  a  change  of  masters,  even  when  erud 
treatment  makes  it  necessary  for  his  relief.  Colonial  slavery  is  here- 
ditary and  perpetual— the  children  as  soon  as  bom  are  slaves^  and  aby 
black  man  is  legally  such,  except  he  can  legally  prove  his  liberty.  Mtf  • 
riage  has  no  legal  protection  among  them,  and  consequendy  has  com* 
paratively  little  existence;  and  they  are  deprived  of  all  motive  to  iiiduscry 
for  their  master  except  the  whip. 

''  This,  Sir,  you  know  is  a  correct  though  fhint  description  of  cOtonM 
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slarerjy  aod  this  is  that  deplorable  and  disgusting  state  of  society  which 
you  and  your  coadjutors  in  this  election  are  combined  to  protect  In 
so  doing,  you  are  at  variance  not  only  with  the  whole  of  that  prec^t 
of  the  divine  law,  which  commaDds  you  to  love  your  neighbour  as 
yoursdf,  but  yon  are  exposed  to  the  prophetical  densDciation  which 
says,  '  Woe  unto  him  that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  gWeth  him  not  for  his  work.' 

*'  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  hear  colonial  planters.  West 
India  merchants,  and  you  among  the  resty  express  your  approbation 
of  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade.  The  very  same  arguments  used 
to  defend  dMit  infernal  traffic  are  at  this  time  employed  by  yoursdves 
to  protect  colonial  slavery.  And  why  ?  Because  the  latter  is  a  twin 
brother  of  the  former.  The  West  India  interest  may  console  itself  as 
much  as  it  pleases  by  execrating  the  slave  trade,  but  I  think  it  will  re- 
qme  seme  extraordinary  logic  to  prove  that  it  is  not  at  this  time  deeply 
implicated  m  the  crime  of  dealing  in  our  fellow  creatures.  The  on^ 
difference  between  the  merchant  who  carried  on  the  African  slave 
trade^  and  the  merchant  who  buys  or  sells  a  human  being  at  present  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  this,  the  African  trader  first  stole  his  fellow  creatures 
£rom  the  land  cvf  their  nativity  and  sold  them  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  present  merchants  or  planters  buy  and  sell  among  themselves  the 
very  same  beings,  or  their  descendants,,  who  have  previously  been  the 
commodities  of  the  African  slave  trade." 

'*  It  is  frequently  asserted  by  persom  on  your  side  oS  the  questiou, 
that  the  conditiou  of  the  slaves  is  greatly  ameliorated.  I  wUl  admit 
this  to  be  truth,  but  still  the  homd  cartwhip  lacerates  the  flesh  of 
the  negro,  and  even  the  pregnant  female  slave  is  made  to  writhe  under 
its  torture  in  a  manner  which  decency  forbids  me  to  describe^  The 
S«mday  market  is  not  abolished,  therefore  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
is  perpetually  violated.  The  aeffroes  are  stiM  the  chattels  of  their 
owner,  and  can  be  seized  and  sold  for  his  debts.  The  only  consolatioii 
which  this  wretched  race  could  obtain  to  relieve  the  misery  of  their 
bondage  is  religion ;  but  even  in  .tlm  they  are  coatrouled  and  impeded 
by  law,  which  inflicts  o«  them  imprisonment  and  stripes  kft  its  diso- 
bedience ;  places,  of  worship  erected  fbr  them  by  the  British  public  are 
injured  and  closed,  and  useful  missionaries,  sen«  to  instruct  them,  are 
incarcerated  and  murdered,  being  left  to  expire  in  loathsome  dungeons, 
for  DO  other  crime  than  a  determination  to  obey  Qod  rather  than  man ; 
the  fonner  commandiog  His  Qospel  to  be  preached,  and  the  latter  for- 
bidding it  Oft  pain  of  pimishment.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  contra^ct 
Ums  ;  I  have  in  my  possession  abundant  evidence  to  pveve  the  trulhi  of 
my  assertion,  and  amongst  i(  is  the  testiuoony  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,, 
ivho  dtclaces  that  the  planters  generally  are  inimical  to  the  instruction 
of  their  slaves." 

**  Ob  the  ds^  of  Mr.  BaiHie's  public  entrance,  I  went  as  many  others 
did,  to  gaze  art  the  show.  Numbers,  doubtluss,  were  charmed  with  the 
display,  whilst  many  others  augured  the  certain  success  of  your  candi- 
date. Far  different  fiiom  these  were  my  feehnrs  and  thoughts.  I  stood 
in  silesice  conteraplatiDg  the  procession,  and  whilst  viewing  it  as  it 
passed,  I  thought  how  nmoy  human  backa  had  been  lacoMteid — sighs 
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heaved — groans  uttered — and  sales  of  human  beings  effected,  to  have 
produced  the  ostentatious  display !  I  turned  away,  Sir,  from  the  guilty 
pageantry,  and  said  '  My  soul  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  to  their 
assemblage  mine  honour  be  not  thou  united/" 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  as  it  respects  the 
candidate  who  may  be  returned,  I  am  certain  that  the  glorious  cause  of 
negro  freedom  will  have  acquired  increased  and  accekrated  strength. 
The  struggle  has  commenc^  in  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  West 
Indian  commerce,  and  the  shock  of  the  conflict  has  been  felt  through 
the  wide  spread  dominion  of  Britain.  Other  places,  both  cities  and 
counties,  have  kindled  their  torch  of  freedom  at  our  altar,  and  illu- 
minated the  elective  franchise  with  its  beams.  The  British  Lion  has 
been  roused  from  his  repose,  and  having  shaken  himself,  has  sent  his 
roar  across  the  Atlantic,  intimating  to  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
that  the  year  of  jubilee  is  at  hand  1  In  a  shorter  period  than  you  ima- 
gine, the  laurel  of  universal  freedom  will  be  in  luxurious  growth  both 
on  the  heights  of  Jamaica  and  the  plains  of  Barbadoes.  Universal 
emancipation  has  hoisted  its  signal,  and,  like  that  intrepid  commander, 
the  thunder  of  whose  cannon  rolled  so  victoriously  over  the  deep,  has 
declared  that  ^  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty/  Like  the 
Persian  army,  for  numbers  and  wealth,  you  have  invaded  the  cause  of 
freedom,  but  you  have  forgotten  that  you  have  a  Thermopylse  to  pass, 
at  which  is  posted  not  a  solitary.  Leonidas,  but  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  of  the  same  spirit,  who,  if  they  cannot  return  from  the  con- 
flict with  their  shields,  they  will  be  conveyed  home  upon  them.  We 
are  contributing  to  wipe  away  a  great  national  stain,  the  blot  of  our 
commerce  and  the  disgrace  of  our  government.  All  England  has  its 
eye  on  the  present  struggle,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result.  If  you 
return  your  candidate  to  parliament  your  triumph  will  be  short.  The 
friends  of  freedom  will  organise — a  progressive  fund  shall  commence 
its  accumulation — ^and  at>  every  succeeding  election,  as  long  as  a 
shilling  can  be  produced,  will  we  expend  it  in  the  destruction  of 
West  India  despotism,  and  the  glorious  cause  of  universal  freedom  !  ** 

We  cannot  quit  Bristol,  however,  without  intimating  to  the  supporters 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause  throughout  the  kin|;dom,  that  the  friends  who 
embarked  with  so  much  zeal  and  eflect  in  this  contest  have  done  it  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  of  a  very  serious  description.  They  have  them- 
selves contributed  largely  to  defray  the  legal  expenses  of  the  election, 
and  none  other  were  incurred;  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  deficiency 
to  be  provided  for,  the  pressure  of  which,  those  who  possess  the  means 
and  who  have  formed  a  due  estimate  of  the  importance  of  asserting  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice  on  such  an  occasion,  will,  we  are 
well  assured,  not  be  slow  in  assisting  to  lighten.  The  Electors  of 
Bristol  have  fought  the  battle  ably  and  well.  But  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  suffer  beyond  their  fair  share  of  inconvenience  because  they 
have  stood  in  its  forefront  and  have  attacked  the  foe  in  his  very  citadel. 

It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  all  the  mstances  in  which  public 
feeling  has  been  signally  excited  on  this  subject  during  these  elections, 
or  in  which  it  has  triumphed.  It  has  formed  indeed  the  paramount 
and  engrossing  topic  of  interest,  in  conjunction  with  the  question  of 
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the  India  and  China  monopoly,  the  retrenchment  of  the  public  expence, 
and  the  com  laws.  But  it  is  in  Yorkshire,  the  first  and  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  of  our  counties,  that  the  flame  of  anti-slavery  seal 
has  burst  foith  with  the  most  intense,  and  steadiest  lustre,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  most  splendid  as  well  as  the  most  decidedly  beneficial  results. 
Mr.  Brougham  was  richly  entitled,  on  account  of  his  public  services  as 
well  as  his  supereminent  talents,  to  the  highest  marks  of  distinction 
which  a  grateful  public  could  bestow  upon  him ;  but  it  was  on  anti- 
slavery  principles  especially  that  he  was  mvited,  and  has  been  chosen, 
by  the  free  and  unbought  suffrages  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  to  succeed  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  representing  the  largest 
associated  population  in  the  British  Empire.  His  last  speech  in  Par- 
liament operated  like  the  electric  spark,  and  the  moment  his  name  was 
pronounced  as  a  candidate  for  Yorkshire,  the  train  was  kindled  through- 
out that  mighty  mass  of  living  intelligence,  and  he  was  placed  by  ac- 
clamation on  the  very  summit  of  his  worldly  ambition.  Enough  for 
that  object,  if  from  the  commanding  elevation  which  he  occupies,  he 
shall  he  enabled  to  emulate  his  predecessor's  achievements,  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  justice  and  mercy  which  he  vms  the  honoured 
instrument  of  commencing,  and  of  which  he  will  live,  we  trust,  to 
witness  the  final  accomplishment 

"The  triumph  of  these  principles, **  observed  Mr.  Brougham  in  bis 
first  address  to  the  electors,  "  is  now  about  to  be  achieved.  I  am  only 
known  to  you  by  my  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  our  species;  by 
the  love  I  bear  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  by  my 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  slavery,  under  what  name  soever  it  may  be 
veiled,  and  of  whatever  race  it  may  be  the  curse. — If  you  place  in  my 
hands  the  sacred  trust  of  representing  yon  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  you  arm  me  with  power  to  complete  the  good  work  which 
we  have  begun  together,  nor  will  I  rest  from  my  labours  until,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  have  seen  an  end  of  the  abuses  which  bind  England 
to  the  ground,  and  the  mists  dispersed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant, 
and  the  chains  drop  from  the  hands  of  the  slave." 

Language  to  the  same  efiect  was  held  to  the  thousands  who  assembled 
to  hear  him  in  different  parts  of  the  county; — and  on  the  day  of  his 
election,  after  touching  on  a  variety  of  topics,  as  the  recent  revolution 
in  France,  reform  m  Parliament,  retrenchment,  the  com  monopoly, 
and  the  East  India  monopoly,  on  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  which 
last,  for  the  sake  of  the  distressed  people  of  England,  he  dwelt  with 
peculiar  force ; — but  *^  I  hasten,**  he  said,  "to  a  topic  on  which  we  are 
all  agreed — I  mean  to  that  detestable  monopoly,  which  one  and  all  of 
us,  thank  God,  condemn  and  execrate.  If,  in  matters  of  trade,  I 
hold  monopoly  to  be  false  policy,  I  hold  a  monopoly  of  freedom,  which 
would  not  allow  to  be  enjoyed  by  others,  but  seek  to  reserve  it  to  them- 
selves, the  first,  best,  and  most  inestimable  blessings  that  God  has 
given  toman; — if  I  hold  commercial  monopoly  to  be  imoolitic,  the 
monopoly  of  freedom  I  hold  to  be  impious  and  abominable.  (Loud 
Cheering.)  Slavery,  which  is  the  most  accursed  and  unnatural  produc- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  most  frightful  source  of  human  misery,  which 
degrades  the  slave,  but  not  more  than  it  degrades  his  master, — for  I 
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neYer  eaa  hM  the  riotim  of  oppressioii  ta  be  nore  deba«|d  th a  haai> 
"who  Imperiously  exercises  oppression  '^ — (Orett  Cheers.)  Slavery,  thut 
plant  under  which  grows  all  fhat  is  noxious  and  detestable,  for  the  de* 
scriptioD  of  which  my  own  poor  diction  is  wanting,  and  for  which  I  must 
refcr  to  him,  who,  as  he  was  the  metot  eloquent  of  bards,  was  lAso  eae 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  one  of  the  fastest  friends  of  freedom — that 
plant  under  which 

'*  All  life  diet,  death  liyes,  and  nafare  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  mowtroos,  a}l  prodigiovt  tilings, 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  hare  feign'd  or  fear  conceiT*d  ;'* — 

that  plant,  under  which  all  that  grows  to  defile  the  earth,  to  pest  the 
air,  and  to  desecrate  the  works  of  Proyidenee,  I  have  by  these  fesble 
hands,  assisted  to  loosen  by  the  roots, — and  my  exulting  hope  is — and 
that  tt  is  which  fills  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  you,  and  with  hope^br 
fif  all — diat,  my  hands  being  strengthened  by  yours,  we  shall  socoeed  at 
last  in  tearing  it  up,  and  brandishing  it  in  triumph  over  the  heads  of 
the  tyrants."  [Mr.  Brougham's  voice,  action,  and  look  in  this  energetib 
passage,  #ere  said  to  be  most  powerful,  and  the  cheering  of  the  mul- 
tttude  tremendous.] 

Mr.  Brougham  alluded  to  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  among  the 
oCher  candidates  on  this  questioat  and  it  was  certainly  most  remarkable 
and  consolatory.  Their  pledges  were  almost  as  emphatic  as  hb  own. 
''The  foremost  topic  among  us  all,*'  said  Lord  Morpeth,  '*  may  now  be 
said  to  be  the  abolition  of  negro  slaveiy,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  iti 
which  we  directly  see  our  way  i  and  the  obligations  of  religioB  forbid  na 
to  stop  short."  Again,  he  observed,  **  while  as  a  patriot  and  a  philan* 
tiiropist  I  cannot  help  Expressing  my  general  wishes  for  the  triumphant 
atid  bloodless  march  of  freedom,  in  every  corner  of  ihe  globe— whether 
it  Sweeps  away  a  Bourbon,  a  Don  Miguel,  or  a  Grand  Turk — whether 
it  inspires  France,  or  revives  Portugal,  or  regenerates  Greece — we  must 
i|ot  forget  that  it  is  a  still  more  especial  duty  of  our  own  to  take  oare 
that  the  blessings  of  freedom  should  be  extended  and  felt  in  our  own 
dominions,  and  among  our  own  follow  subjects.  I  am  sure  you  alt, 
gentlemen,  desire  and  demand  the  speediest  possible  abolition  of  negro 
slavery. — (Cheers.)  You  have  heard  mueh  to  his  credit  from  Mr*  Pun- 
combe — I  believe  you  will  hear  from  all  the  catididates,  assnranees  of 
their  concurrence  in  this  Christian  obieot — (Cheers.)  I  believe  this  has 
not  been,  as  sopeiebody  has  hihted,  the  reason  exclusively,  yet  eertainly 
very  signally,  why  you  have  claimed  and  secured  for  yourselves  the 
eonkummate  miud  and  unrivalled  eaergita  of  Mr.  Brougham }  (kmd 
cheers)  add  happy  and  pi^ud  for  you  will  be  that  day,  fellow  eoantry- 
dien,  when  you  wUl  be  able  to  reflect,  that  In  consequence  of  ^ur  efibrts, 
and  bf  die  efforts  of  those  whom  you  have  eneouraged  and  meited,  and 
m  tohsequence  too  of  youir  example,  the  slave,  new  groaning  under  a 
bhitaiizing  bondage,  will  be  able  to  drop  his  knee  to  thank  heaven  for  its 
greatest  blessing,  and  to  spring  agaifi  to  the  earth  without  a  ehain  and 
without  k  master.'* — (Reiterat^  cheers.)  His  Lordship  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  the  East  Indi^  monopoly  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  an  hour  after  the  topiratiOn  of  its  preaent  charter,  and  in  this 
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■t  Mrs  DttBcooibe  and  Mr.  Batbdl  AiUy  oonearred.  On  our 
ipeosiiar  topic  ihey  were  no  less  energetic  and  deicisii^e.  ^*  Tbere  it  one 
subject,"  said  Mr.  Duncombe,  "  to  which  I  must  allade,  because  I  find 
I  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  upon  it,  I  mean  the  subject  of 
colonial  slavery.  Gentlemen,  I  abhor  colonial  slavery.  I  will  yield  to 
no  man  in  m  anxious  desire  to  see  it  abolished  and  extinguished,  and 
my  public  conduct  will  shew  the  sincerity  of  my  professbns  on  this 
point.  To  represent  me  as  favourable  to  slavery  is  the  grossest  calumny 
that  ever  was  invented.** 

"  Political  liberty,"  observed  Mr.  Bethell,  ''  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  and  its  excellence  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the 
only  permanent  safeguard  of  personal  liberty :  and  if  we  are  lovers  of 
freedom,  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  contented  whilst  so  miitiy  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  nay  our  fenow-subjects,  remain  in  the  most  brutal iziu^  bood- 
age.  This  subject  has  excited  the  highest  interest ;  and  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  Parliament  must  take  ^me  elective  step  to  put  an 
end  to  this  abominable  system  ;  and  I  shall  give  my  cordial  aid  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable  an  object.  Upon  this  subject^  at  ieast»  we  arc  all 
.united,  for  in  the  hearts  oi  Englishmen  there  is  an  innate  hay^d  of 
slavery.  The  opinion  of  this  county  has  been  loudly  and  decidedly 
raised  against  the  further  continuance  of  this  abominable  system,  and 
the  British  Legislature  must  take  steps  towards  its  fiival  eiitinctton." 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  so  many  subjects  of  congratulation,  as 
respects  the  progress  of  our  cause  in  the  public  mind,  we  cannot  but 
mourn  over  the  absence  from  parliament,  we  tru^t  it  is  but  a  brief  and 
temporary  absence,  of  those  tried  and  fast  friends  of  our  cauae^  Mr. 
William  Smith  and  Dr.  Lushington.  We  deem  it  to  be  a  calamity  to 
lose  their  public  services  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  We  hail  at  the 
same  time  the  return  of  many  to  Parliament  who  have  already  sig- 
nalised their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  their  rooted  de- 
testation of  negro  slavery,  and  of  numbers  more  who  we  trtist  will 
manifest  equal  seal  in  this  cause. 

And  now  for  further  action.  Parliament  will  meet  ere  long; — ^let  its 
table  groan  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  thousands  of  earnest 
prayers  for  the  utter  extinction  of  colonial  bondage  ;  and  let  them  he 
accompanied  by  the  earnest  aspirations  of  every  Christian,  that  He  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  would  incline  the  hearts  of  our 
rulers  to  ^'  let  the  oppressed  go  free  and  to  break  every  yoke,^'  and  to 
**  send  them  forth  from  the  house  of  their  bondage.''  "  For  woe  unto  us 
if  we  wait  for  the  plagues  and  the  signs,  the  wonders  and  the  war,  the 
mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  V* 

And  let  us  hope  that  France  having  happily  accomplished  her  own 
emancipation  from  lawless  tyranny,  will  unite  with  us  in  wiping  put, 
from  her  fair  escutcheon  also,  the  foul  blot  of  slave  trading  and  slavery ; — 
will  unite  with  us  in  breaking  the  manacles  of  the  slave,  and  in  con- 
signing, by  a  solemn  compact,  the  future  dealers  m  human  flesh,  of  what- 
ever nation,  to  the  merited  fate  of  felons  and  pirates. 

We  all  remember  the  eagerness  with  which,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  slave  trade  was  revived  in  France,  and  the  wicked  con- 
mvanca  with  which  the  barefaced  violation  by  its  subjects  of  the  solemn 
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treaties  with  us  on  that  subject,  was  overlooked  and  even  protected. 
Shall  we  be  blind  to  the  retributive  justice  which  has  hurled  them  from  n 
throne  thus  polluted  by  the  guilt  of  tolerated  rapme  and  blood? 


III. — ^Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Barbadoes. 

On  the  9th  of  June  last,  the  Ck>urt  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  general 
Oaol  Delivery  was  held  at  Bridgetown  before  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Braithwaite.  In  his  address  to  the  grand  jury,  he. observed,  *'the 
calendar,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  exhibits  an  appalling  list  of  offences,  and 
many  of  them  of  a  very  heiaous  nature/*  He  might  well  say  so,  as'no 
fewer  than  ten  persons  stood  upon  it  indicted  for  murder,  besides  a  still 
larger  number  for  other  heinous  crimes.  What  became  of  the  alleeed 
murderers  we  are  not  told.  Nine  of  them  were  slaves,  and  the  tenUi  a 
white  man  named  W.  G.  Mandeville.  Of  the  fate  of  these  indictments 
not  one  syllable  is  said  in  the  newspapers  of  the  island.  Indeed  after 
the  second  day's  proceedings  all  fuither  notice  of  the  trials  is  suddenly 
suspended,  for  reasons  which  may  be  imagined  but  cannot  with  certainty 
be  assigned.  The  last  which  took  place  on  that  day  was  the  trial  of 
a  white  man,  James  Curtis,  for  maltreating  two  slaves  by  placing  irons 
on  their  limbs,  and  confioiog  them  in  a  room  of  his  house.  The  jury 
continued  inclosed  till  midnight  of  the  following  day,  when  they  d^ 
clared  they  were  unable  to  agree  in  their  verdict,  and  the  Court  was 
dissolved.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  accused  murderers  black  and 
white  were  dealt  with,  as  we  have  already  stated,  not  one  word  is  said. 
But  with  respect  to  the  white,  stranee  rumours  are  abroad,  and  we  trust 
that  strict  inquisition  will  be  made  for  the  blood  which  he  was  asserted 
to  have  shed.  The  indictment,  we  understand,  charged  him  with  having, 
in  the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked  manner,  killed  a  free  black  man 
of  the  name  of  Clarke,  by  deliberately  blowing  out  his  brains  with  a 
loaded  musket,  in  the  presence  of  several  slaves,  and  of  the  wife  of  the 
murdered  man,  who  herself,  it  is  said,  is  also  free.  It  is  further  ru- 
moured that  the  bill  of  indictment  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury, 
because  the  evidence  of  slaves  was  inadmissible  against  a  white,  and 
because  the  unfortunate  widow,  though  an  actual  witness  of  the  atro- 
cious deed,  and  in  possession  of  her  freedom,  yet  was  incapacitated  by  a 
law  recently  passed  in  Barbadoes,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown,  from 
giving  evidence  against  a  white  man,  because  she  had  obtained  her  ma« 
numission  in  England,  and  had  thereby  evaded  the  island  tax  of  501* 
levied  on  each  act  of  manumission,  and  the  payment  of  which  was  vin- 
dictively made  by  that  iniquitous  law,  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
right  of  giving  evidence  against  whites  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  whole 
of  the  record  of  the  Barbadoes  Grand  Sessions  of  June,  we  trust,  will 
be  called  for,  and  rigidly  scrutinized  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 
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rv.— A  SUCCINCT  VIEW  OF  THE  MEASURES  PROPOSED  TO  BE 
ADOPTED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  CARRIED  INTO  EF- 
FECT  BOTH  IN  THE  CROWN  AND  IN  THE  CHARTERED  CO- 
LONIES  TO  THIS  TIME,  AUGUST  SO,  iSSO. 

1. — To  provide  the  means  of  Education  and  religious  Instruction  for 

the  Slaves. 
Neither  in  the  Crown  nor  in  the  Chartered  Colonies  has  a  single 
legal  provision  been  made  for  securing  either  the  education  or  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  Slaves.  Sir  George  Murray  in  his  circular 
ktter  to  the  Governors  of  chartered  colonies,  of  the  15th  September, 
1828,  (See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  52,  p.  54,)  urges  it  upon  them 
with  great  force  that  provision  should  be  made  for  these  objects  by 
law ;  and  yet  the  new  Consolidated  Slave  Code  for  the  crown  colonies, 
contained  in  the  Order  of  the  King  in  Council  of  the  8th  of  February 
last,  and  which  is  held  out  as  the  model  of  legislation  for  the  chartered 
colonies,  makes  not  the  slightest  provision  on  Ihe  subject  (See  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  No.  58,  p.  148.)  ▼ 

2. — To  put  an  end  to  Sunday  markets. 
The  Order  of  the  8th  February  last  abolishes  Sunday  markets  in  all 
the  crown  colonies,  and  empowers  the  Governor  to  appoint  another 
day  for  that  purpose.  Two  of  the  chartered  colonies,  Grenada  and 
Tobago,  have  also  abolished  Sunday  markets.  The  others,  instead  of 
abolishing,  have  legalized  and  established  them,  only  limiting  their 
duration,  in  one  colony,  that  of  Barbadoes,  to  nine,  and  in  other  colonies 
to  eleven  o'clock.  But  even  these  enactments  are  altogether  illusory,  no 
relief  being  diereby  given  to  the  slaves,  nor  any  boon  conferred  upon 
them,  as  will  appear  under  the  succeeding  head. 

3. — To  make  Sunday,  which  has  hitherto  been  to  the  slaves  a  day  of 
labour  in  their  provision  grounds,  henceforward  a  day  of  rest  and 
religious  observance,  by  allowing  them  equivalent  time  in  Ueu  of 
Sunday,  for  ctdtivating  their  provision  grounds  and  for  marketing. 
In  no  one  instance  has  this  recommendation  been  complied  with.  In 
no  colony,  whether  crown  or  chartered,  has  equivalent  time  in  lieu  of  Sun- 
day been  given  by  law  to  the  slave,  so  that  the  mere  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day markets,  or  the  mere  appointment  of  another  market  day,  even  where 
such  prohibition  and  appomtment  have  taken  place,  will  not  afford  to 
the  slave  the  opportunities  of  rest  or  religious  observance,  or  the  power 
of  attending  the  maiket  on  any  week  day  unless  that  day  is  secured  to 
him  by  law.  In  fact,  no  equivalent  time  being  allotted  to  him  for  that 
labour  of  raising  provisions  for  himself  and  family,  to  which  the  Sunday 
has  hitherto  been  devoted,  he  must  of  necessity  still  einploy  his  Sunday 
for  that  object,  otherwise  he  and  his  family  must  starve.  This  pobt  will 
be  found  fully  explained  and  proved  in  the  Reporters,  No.  41,  p.  315 — 
318,  No.  52,  p.  67,  No.  58,  p.  134—139,  and  No.  60,  p.  196—199- 
It  will  be  found  further  illustrated  and  proved  at  p.  19,  20,  &c.  of  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  a  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary, from  Jamaica,  under  the  title  of  "  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Murray.'* 
What  possibility  can  exist  either  of  rest  or  religious  observance  on  the 
Sabbath  under  sucli  circomslances  ?    And  yet  it  is  hypocritically  argued  ' 
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4liat  to  MdoettM-BlnfW  r^Ugiovi,  is  a  ntefcoitfy  f»nl«le  4o  iMr  Mt* 
-dam ;  and  ^t  all  idea  of  their  emaQcipation  mast  be  postpoaad  till 
tbif  first  «tep  shall  have  been  4akeD.  But  after  seven  3fttMi  of  pvoaiiie 
this  first  step  has  not  yet  been  taken  in  dm  oolony^  nor  if  ieft^o  die 
icolonists  themselves  will  it  ever  be  taken.  In  order  to  edwoatipn  and 
instruction  time  is  obviously  required,  and  that  time  they  have  not  fiven, 
imd  will  not  give,  even  to  (be  children.  The  universal  lefufal  9t  the 
colonists  to  .grant. to  the  slaves  equivalent  time  in  lieu  of  SundaY,  whua 
viewed  in  connection  with  thedauses,  in  the  disallowed  Acts  of  /amaioai 
which  priAibit  the  slaves  from  attending  divine  wotship  between  sunset 
and  suncise  (all  their  otber  time  being  passed  in  bard  labour)  pspves 
jmost  dearly,  notwithstanding  the  professions  of  the  colonists,  that  Ibair 
^  object  isi  to  prevent,  not  to  promote  education  and  religious  «h 
stnijction. 

4. — To  admit  tie  testimony  (/ slaves  in  sivil  ^ukd  crimmal  <ms^* 

.In  the  new  Order  tbe  evidence  of  slaves  is  made  admissible  ,in  all 
the  crown  colonies  in  tbe  same  manner  as  that  of  .free  persons ;  «u»ft 
that  a  court  or  jury  may  advert  to  their  servile  state  as  affecting  Uieir 
credit.    (See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  58,  p.  146.) 

Of  ^e^arltfretf  colonies  Grenada  and  Tobago  alone  bave  admitted 
Hie  ^deoee  of  slaves  withoat  restriction,  hi  tbe  other  diartered 
GdloAies  tbe  restrictions  imposed  on  that  admission  ave  of  sudi  a  nator^ 
as  to  tender  their  i9>paren^  concessions  peHeetly  futile  and  vidneless. 
(See  ibid.  No.  33,  p.  180,  No.  38, t>.  206,  No.  43,  p.  348,  Ssc) 
6«*^To  legcUize  ike  marriages  and  io  protect  ike  connubit^l  tiffkts  of 

slaves. 

The  new  Order  of  I^ebruary  last,  legalizes  slave  marriages  in  the 
crotvn  colonies,  by  all  classes  of  religious  teadiers,  it  being  provided 
however  lhat>mich  marnages  riiall  not  invest  tbe  paalies  or  ibair  pro* 
gtny  witb  .any  «ghts  .at  ^arianoe  with  the  owBers  title  to  4ham  and  iheir 
sermee.    (Seeibid.No.  58,p.  lai.andUl.) 

.In«one  of  tbe  ckariered  ookmies  are  either  adequate  fiieilities  or 

sanctions  given  to  marriage,  on  the  contrary  in  all  ^  Ihe^  the  jpost 

absurd,  imipedimeats  axe  interposed.    (See  ib*  No.  29,  Wo.  33,  p.  179, 

No.  38,  p.  265,  No.  43,  p«  347,  No.  4^,  p.  279,  and  ^To^  60,  p.  195^ 

h'-^o  vrevent  the  separatism  ,qf  JFomiUes  by  Salfi. 

The  new  Order  in  Council  is  a  neat  iiriptovement  ii^  the  .fo^ner 
Orders,  inasmuch  as  it  prohibit^,  in  dl  the  crown  colonies,  the^aqpasa- 
tion  of  families,  not  by  judicial  sales  ooW,  but  by  sales  of  whatevjsr 
kind.  No, adequate  provision  however  has  been  made  Cor  obtaining  sm/i 
preserving  a  record  of  those  family  tifss  which  tha  law  forbids  ,to  ,be 
broken. 

In  all  the  chartered  fsdonies.tbe  pretended  attepnpts  to  remeci^  tbia 
evil,,  are  in  a  remarkable  degree  evasive  and  worthless.  (See  ib.  No. 
18,,p.  261-n254;  No.  19,  p.  272,  *  No.  28,  p.  86-t«0;  No-  33,ip. 
179 ;  No.  38,  p.  264r-274,  and  No..52,  p.  74.) 

,7.— To  protect  the  Slaves  ky  law  in  ofigHimfff  iPfm^9i9a$  m4 
transmitting  ,Pr^erty, 

[The  new  QcdejR  in  Conodl  ccwifisra  on, the  ^la^ea  in  the  isr^msn  ookqiiS, 
Abe  T^^  of  propa^y ;  aiyl  tbe.rigbt aUo.of  .pii^if9HMf)g  Md.fiMiMidNig 
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actiQ»#  •!  kw  Ml  iti^l^  to  Mdi  pidjpeH]r«  StmTW  h0#ev«f,  tiiefe  is 
iMtOtt  I*  fMTy  »e  Biill  debaned  even  in  the  cfowii  cobaies,  at  diey 
oortaialy  we  in  all  the  ohartered  coloniety  from  cukiratiag  oe  po§* 
aetaiag,  bu^l^  or  •riling  any  of  the  staple  articles  of  cnkare,  eoek  a» 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  &c.  Sec.  Ac.  (See  ib.  No,  34,  p<  1<)1,  and 
No,  6%,  p.  142.) 

The  legislatures  of  the  various  cAartored  colonies,  have  pretended  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  but  their  enactments  are  of  the  most  ineffectfve 
and  deltMire  description.  (See  ib.  No.  29,  p.  103^  No.  33,  p.  179} 
No.  »7,  p.  242 ;  No.  38,  p.  264^274,  and  No,  60,  p.  201.) 

S**^To  grtmt  to  the  leaves  a  right  of  redeemimg  themselvei  Of 
mny  of  their  famifyf  at  a  fair  appraisement* 

In  none  of  the  chartered  colonies  is  this  ri^  given  to  the  Slaves. 

In  all  the  eroum  oolmiies  the  new  Order  has  imposed  the  compulsory 
manumission  clause  (a  clause  however  which  falls  far  shoit  of  the 
Spanish  law) — but  it  introduces  some  new  and  oppressive  provisions 
le  the  disadvantage  of  the  Slave.  One  is  that  if  a  donation  shall  be 
given  to  the  'Slave  to  enable  him  to  purchase  his  freedom,  the  manu- 
mission shall  be  void.  Another  is  that  if  an  owner  or  manager  shall 
prove,  that  within  the  preceding  five  years  a  slave  had  committed  a 
theft,  all  further  proceedings  towards  his  mannmission  shall  be  stayed 
for  five  years.  (See  ib.  No.  58.  p.  132--145.) 
9.^^To  /tmtl  the  power  of  airbiitary  punishment  possessed  by  the 
master  and  his  agents^  and  to  restrain  its  abuse. 

The  new  Order  of  February  1830,  omits  that  clause  in  the  former 
Order,  which  inhibited  the  master  from  infiieting  punishment  on  his 
slave  until  24  hours  had  elapsed — a  most  unhappy  omission  when 
the  violent  and  impetuous  habits  of  those  who  have  the  pew«r  of  aibit- 
raiy  punishment  in  their  hands  is  considered. 

The  master,  in  the  croton  colonies,  and  by  the  legislatores  of  two  or 
diree  of  the  chartered  colonies,  is  limited  to  the  infiiodon  of  25  lashes 
at  one  time,-*-bttt  in  the  chartered  colonies  generally,  the  power  of 
punishment  remains  as  it  was.  Not  only  may  39  lashes  of  the  cait* 
whip  be  inflicted  on  any  man,  woman  or  child,  for  any  ofiinice  or  ibr 
no  ofience,  and  without  being  obliged,  within  that  limit,  to  render  a 
reason  for  the  infliction ;  but  the  master  may  further  imprison  in  the 
stocks  or  in  the  workhouse,  ibr  any  length  of  time  he  may  think  proper, 
without  being  liable  to  any  penalty  for  so  doing.  (See  ib.  No.  60,  p.  205.) 

10. — To  provide  that  a  regular  record  shall  be  hept,  and  a  regutar 
return  made  ^  all  arbitrary  punishments  by  the  master  or  his 
agents. 

The  necessity  of  this  record  even  in  the  crown  colonies  is  confined  to 
allives  empbyed  in  agricuhural  or  manufacturing  labour,  (which  does  in 
point  of  i&Qd  limit  it  to  plantations^)  and  it  does  not  Uierefore  extend 
to  the  case  of  meohanies,  domestics,  &c.  not  attached  to  plantations  ;-<^ 
and  yet  these  are  still  more  exposed  to  the  excesses  of  passion  and 
napriee  than  even  the  fieU'^laves  themselves.  (See  ib.  Now  58,  p.  141.) 
•^In  none  of  the  chartered  colonies  is  any  return  required  of  arbitrary 
panishmenls  by  the  maiter>  or  even  any  adequate  recoid  of  suoh  punish- 
ments. 
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11. — To  cboHsh  entirely  the  practice  of  flogging  Femaiee. 
Id  the  croww  cokmies,  female  flogging  is  abolithed^but  it  it  not 
abolished  in  fthy  one  of  the  chartered  colonies.    The  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  refused  by  a  large  majority,  to  enact  that  women  should  cease 
to  be  indecently  flogged.    (See  ib.  No.  29,  p.  107.) 

12. — *To  abolieh  entirely  the  nee  of  the  driving-whip  in  thefleld^ 

as  a  stimulus  to  labour* 
Of  the  chartered  colonies,  the  Bahamas  alone  (where  there  never 
was  any  driving)  has  abolished  the  driving-whip.  In  the  new  Order 
for  the  crown  Colonies,  there  is  a  change  of  terms  in  the  prohibitory 
clause  on  this  subject  which,  it  is  feared,  may  open  a  door  to 
abuse.  The  former  Order  forbade  the  use  of  **  any  whip,  cat  or  other 
instrument  of  like  nature,''  '*for  the  purpose  of  compelling  or  causing 
any  slave  to  perform  labour  qf  any  hind  or  nature  whatsoever."  The 
present  Order  omits  the  clause  in  italics,  and  forbids  the  use  of  '*  any  cat, 
whip  or  other  instrument  usucUly  employed  in  the  punishment  of  slaves :  ** 
instead  of  **  other  instrument  of  like  iMtture."— -See  ib.  No.  58,  p.  130 
—139.) 

13. — To  appoint  protectors  of  the  Staves  in  every  Colony, 
This  is  done  only  in  the  crown  colonies.    The  chartered  colonies 
have  all  refused  to  appoint  a  Protector  of  slaves. 

14- — To  provide  that  in  future  no  person  being  a  Protector  of  Slaves, 

or  interested  in  Slave  property,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 

to  the  offices  of  Protector  of  Slaves,  Governor,  Judge,  Piteed, 

Attomey-Oeneral,  Bishop,  Clergyman  or  salaried  Teacher,  and 

generally  to  any  Junction  connected  with  the  administration  of 

the  Slave  laws. 

■    This  has  been  carried  into  full  efiect  in  the  crown  colonies  with 

respect  to  Protectors,  but  not  with  respect  to  Assistant  Protectors 

(See  ib.  No.  58,  p.  133).  These  are,  to  a  man,  Slave  proprietors. 

In  the  chartered  colonies  this  proposed  reform  has  had  little  or  no 

operation  hitherto— except  that  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  have 

not  lately  appointed  Governors  or  Judges  from  among  slave  holders. 

15. — To  provide  that  in  questions  involving  the  Slavery  or  freedom 

of  individuals,  the  presumption   of  law  shall  be   in  favour  of 

freedom. 

This  rule  has  been  adopted  by  Grenada,  but  by  no  other  of  the 
chartered  Colonies.  In  the  crown  Colonies  of  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia, 
it  is  also  acted  upon. 

16. — To  purify  the  administration  of  justice. 
No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  this  end. 

No  measures  have  been  taken  or  even  proposed  by  Government,  for 
abating  the  intensity,  or  shortening  the  duration  of  that  excessive  toil, 
which  is,  at  this  moment,  wasting  negro  life  at  a  dreadful  rate. 

But  even  were  this  and  all  Uie  other  measures  enumerated  above, 
carried  into  liill  effect,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  that 
consiunmation  which  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  the  barly  avd 

70TAL    ABOLITIOV    OV    SlAVERT    THROUGHOUT   THE   BRITISH    SO- 

MIKIONS.  

Lt«d«D :  B«fftt«r  and  Tboms,  PrinUre,  Butbokmicw  C1m«. 
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I. — ^The  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridoes,  axd  his  Slave  Kitty  Hilton. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  this  gentleman,  both  in  Ja- 
maica and  in  England,  to  which  we  should  hardly  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  advert,  but  for  the  light  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  calculated  to  throw  on  the  extraordinary  state  of  manners  and 
morals  existing  in  this  Island,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ge- 
nuine result  of  that  system  of  slavery  which  tends  to  corrupt  the  prin- 
ciples and  pervert  the  feelings  of  the  community  of  masters  far  more 
than  those  of  the  slaves.  We  give  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  the  news^ 
papers  of  Jamaica. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1 829,  Mr.  Pringle,  the  Secretary  of  theAnU-Slavery 
Society,  addressed  the  foUowmg  letter  to  Sir  George  Murray,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  State. 

'^  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  conrey 
to  you  the  enclosed  extract  from  a  letter,  which  has  recently  been  receiyed  from 
Jamaica,  and  which  contains  statements  that  seem  to  call  for  inquiry.  The 
Committee  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  statements,  l)ut  they  know  their 
Informant  to  be  respectable.  They  desire  me  to  transmit,  along  with  the  ex- 
tract, two  Jamaica  Newspapers,  which  seem  guardedly  to  allude  to  the  samo 
transaction  which  is  detidled  in  the  extract." 

The  extract  was  as  follows,  being  taken  from  a  letter  dated  in  Ja- 
maica, on  the  19th  May  1829,  and  received  in  London  on  the  2nd 
July  1829. 

*<  The  Rey.  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  brought  before  a  Special  Court,*  in  St. 
Ann's,  for  maltreating  a  ^adroon  female  slaye  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  and 

♦  What  the  writer  of  this  letter  erroneously  callg  a  Court,  it  clearly  appears' 
from  the  subsequent  proceedings,  was  merely  a  meeting  of  the  justices  and 
vestry  of  the  parish,  conyened  as  a  Council  of  Protection,  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  sufifioient  proof  of  cruelty  in  the  case  to  justify  a  public  prosecution. 
See  the  Jamaica  Slave  Act  of  1816,  §  25.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  therefore 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  an  acquittal,  but  a  decision  that  the  evidence  did  not 
aflbrd  ground  tor  a  criminal  prosecution  by  the  parish. 
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acquitted  by  a  decision  of  14  against  4.  I  shall  give  the  matter  as  I  heard  it, 
for  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  trial  in  the  newspapers.  Bridges  had  ordered  the 
girl  to  get  a  turkey  for  dinner,  expecting  a  friend  to  dine.— In  the  course  of  the 
day  be  learnt  that  this  friend  could  not  come.  He  called  the  girt  and  asked 
her  what  was  for  dinner ;  she  replied  *  the  turkey.'  He  immediately  said,  ac- 
companying his  words  with  a  blow,  *  you  d b ,  who  told  you  to  get  a 

turkey  ?'— The  blow  blackened  both  the  girl's  eyes,  and  set  her  nose  in  a  flow  of 
blood.  The  poor  creature  again  said, '  Massa,  it  was  the  last  thing  you  told 
me  to  do  this  morning.'  He  immediately  called  two  men  to  cut  bamboo  rods 
and  point  them.  She  was  then  stripped  of  every  article  of  dress,  tied  up  by  the 
hands,  her  toes  barely  touching  the  ground,  and  flogged  until  the  back  part  of 
her,  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  calves  of  her  legs,  was  one  mass  of  lacerated 
flesh  and  gore.  In  this  state  she  was  locked  up,  but  made  her  escape  in  the 
night,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  to  a  magistrate,  who  was  about  sending  her  back  to 
Bridges. — On  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  sent  back  to  her  master  by  this  inhu- 
man magistrate,  she  made  a  start  from  him  and  went  to  Mr.  Cox  (another  ma- 
gistrate), who  detained  her.  Mr.  Cox,  as  I  am  informed,  said  he  never  saw,  in 
his  life,  a  poor  creature  in  so  miserable  a  state  from  punishment.  She  was  al- 
most naked,  and  flogged  from  her  shoulders  to  the  calves  of  her  legs.  Mr.  Cox, 
as  Custos  of  the  parish,  had  a  court  convened — he,  with  other  magistrates,  at- 
tending. After  hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  in  which  Bridges'  two  ser- 
vants admitted  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  and  he.  Bridges,  acknowledged 
his  having  had  her  punished  for  her  insolence ;  when  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not 
see  the  punishment  given,  he  said  he  was  on  a  hill  that  looked  down  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  done.  Again,  if  he  did  not  hear  her  cries  ?  He  said  he 
could  hear  her,  but  that  she  was  very  insolent,  and  he  gave  orders  for  her  to  be 
punished.  It  was  then  put  to  the  vote  whether  he  should  be  prosecuted  or  not: 
14  were  against  and  4  for  prosecution.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Austin, 
and  another  magistrate,  were  the  four  decidedly  for  laying  the  case  before  His 
Majesty's  Attorney  General."   - 

The  paragraphs  in  the  Jamaica  Newspapers  which  were  sent  alone 
with  the  above  extract  as  affording  presumptive  evidence  of  its  general 
truth,  were  as  follows : — 

Thefirtt  was  an  "  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  St.  AHn\  dated  May  12, 1829." 
<*  I  am  sore  that  you  will,  as  a  friend  to  justice,  rejoice  with  me  at  our  worthy 
Rector  having  been  yesterday  acquitted  by  a  Council  of  Protection,  after  a  long 
and  minute  investigation  of  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  maltreatment,  brought 
against  him  by  one  of  his  slaves." 

The  second  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica 
Courant,  dated  St.  Ann's,  May  13,  1829,  as  follows:— 

**  Sir, — The  serious  charge  that  was  made  against  a  Clergyman  of  talent  and 
respectability  for  maltreating  a  slave,  adverted  to  in  your  publication  of  Monday 
the  4th  instant,  was  duly  and  strictly  investigated  at  the  Court  House  on  the 
11th,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  your  anticipations  were  realized. 
The  God  of  Shadrach  was  with  him  :  not  a  hair  of  his  head  is  scorched.  He 
has  escaped  unhurt,  notwithstanding  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  furnace  was 
tenfold  hot.  The  numbers  for  and  against  the  respectable  individual  alluded 
to  were  as  follow : Pro  14 — Con  4." 

Copies  of  the  whole  of  these  communications  were  transmitted  by 
Sir  George  Murray,  to  Lord  Belmore,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in- 
closed in  a  despatch  to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  herewith  to.  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  de- 
scribing himself  as  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Your  Lordship  will 
observe,  that  this  Society,  on  the  authority  of  an  unnamed  Correspondent,  attri- 
butes to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  conduct  of  great  cruelty  and  indecency  towards  a 
female  slave  ;  although,  in  making  this  statement,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  does 
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expressly  declare,  that  they  do  not  Touch  for  its  tnith.  The  imputation,  there- 
fore, against  the  character  of  Mr.  Bridges,  is  not  only  repelled  by  its  own  inhe- 
rent improbability,  but  it  is  not  sustained  by  any  evidence,  properly  so  called^ 
or  even  by  the  assertion  of  any  producible  person.  Your  Lordship  will  also 
observe,  that  the  anonymous  author  of  this  statement  first  represents  Mr.  Bridges 
to  have  been  brought  before  a  Special  Court,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and 
then  states  the  decision  to  hate  been  only  that  he  should  not  be  prosecuted. 
The  former  of  these  assertions  must  be  incorrect,  since,  if  any  trial  had  taken 
place  for  this  supposed  offence,  Mr.  Bridges  must,  I  presume,  have  been  tried 
like  any  other  person,  either  before  the  Court  of  Grand  Sessions,  or  some  Assize 
Court,  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  The  quotation  from  the  Jamaica  newspaper 
represents  the  proceeding  to  have  taken  place  before  a  Council  of  Protection, 
which  statement  I  therefore  presume  to  be  so  far  correct. 

*'  The  determination  of  the  Council  of  Protection  would  seem,  even  from  the 
statement  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Secretary,  to  have  been  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bridges, 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  four;  so  that  not  only  the  personal  character  and 
^sacred  office  of  Mr.  Bridges,  but  the  solemn  opinion  of  fourteen  of  the  gentle- 
men composing  this  Council  are  arrayed  in  his  favour,  against  an  accuser  whose 
name  is  not  quoted,  and  for  whose  truth  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  declines  to 
Touch. 

*'  Under  such  circumstances,  I  might,  in  any  ordinary  case,  think  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  institute  any  further  inquiry  into  the  transaction  in  question. 
But  I  conceive  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  even  to  the  i-ouncil  of  Protection, 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity,  of  which  I  am  persuaded  they  will  gladly  avail 
themselves,  to  make  their  own  vindication  against  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  na- 
ture, however  unsupported  by  proof,  and  contradicted  by  fair  presumption. 

*'  Your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  transmit  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  to  the  Council 
of  Protection,  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  documents,  and  of  this  despatch  ;  and  you 
will  acquaint  Mr.  Bridges  and  the  Members  of  the  Council,  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  any  explanations  which  they  may  think  it  necessary  or  convenient  to 
transmit  to  me  through  your  Lordship. — You  will  also  desire  the  Council  of  Pro- 
tection to  furnish  you  with  copies  of  the  examinations  taken  by  them  upon  this 
case.  It  would  be  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Bridges,  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Council  of  Protection,  were  I  at  present  to  entertain  any  distrust  of  the  perfect 
propriety  of  their  decision  on  the  subject ;  but  it  will  be  the  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  Attorney-General  of  Jamaica  the  information 
which  may  be  received,  desiring  that  gentleman  to  report  to  your  Lordship  his 
opinion,  whether  any  sufficient  grounds  exist  for  instituting  a  further  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Bridges,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Attorney-General  be  precluded 
by  the  decision  of  the  Council  from  instituting  it?  In  the  very  probable  event 
of  the  Attorney-General  advising  such  a  prosecution,  it  must,  of  course,  be  in- 
stituted. 

"  It  is  not  without  sincere  regret,  that  I  thus  commit  to  your  Lordship  an 
inquiry,  which  must  subject  the  Rev.  Gentleman,  above  named,  who  has  been 
implicated  in  this  charge,  to  much  inconvenience,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  how- 
ever erroneously,  be  thought  to  imply  a  distrust  of  the  whole  Magistracy  of  the 
island. — But  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  odier  mode  of  disposing  of  this 
complaint,  by  which  I  should  equally  consult  the  real  interests  of  the  Colony, 
or  the  personal  reputation  of  Mr.  Bridges  and  the  Council  of  Protection. 

«  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  ficc.  (Signed)  G.  MURRAY." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  copies  of  this  letter  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  different  Jamaica  Newspapers,  the  date  of  it  is  wholly 
omitted.  The  letter  was  probably  written  in  the  month  of  July  1829. 
It  was  not  acted  upon,  however,  by  Lord  Belmore  until  about  the  1st 
of  May  1830,  at  least  six  or  seven  months  after  it  must  have  reached 
him.  About  that  time,  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  news- 
papers of  Jamaica.  The  omission  of  the  date  was  doubtless  intended 
to  prevent  the  delay  in  carrying  Sir  George  Murray's  wishes  into  effect 
from  being  perceived.  But  what  caused  the  delay?  Lord  Belmore  is  best 
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able  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  rumoured,  however,  that  on  firrt 
foeeiving  it,  his  Lordship  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  suggesting  the 
expediency  of  not  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  as  the  transaction  had  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  had  much  better  not  be  revived.  The  result  would 
indicate  that  this  view  of  the  case  did  not  satisfy  Sir  Cieorge  Murray, 
and  that  he  had  given  peremptory  directions  to  Lord  Belmore  to  cany 
into  efiect  the  instructions  contained  in  his  first  letter. ,  That  letter  was 
accordingly  communicated  to  the  Gustos  of  St  Ann's,  with  a  request, 
that  he  would  take  measures  for  complying  with  the  desire  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

In  conseouence  of  this  communication  the  gentlemen  who  had  formed 
the  Council  of  Protection  on  the  11th  May  1829,  when  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Bridges  was  first  investigated,  were  summoned  to  meet. 
They  accordingly  met  on  the  14th  May  1830,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion adopted  the  following  Resolutions,  viz. : 

'*  That  notwithstanding  those  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  attadunent  to  hia 
Majesty's  Throne  and  Oovemment,  with  which  we  have  ever  been  inpretsed, 
we  consider  that  we  should  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  to  our  stations,  and  to  oor 
country,  were  we  not  to  express  our  surprise  and  deep  indignation  at  the  Letter 
of  Sir  George  Murray,  and  the  accompanying  Letter,  from  a  person  styling  him- 
self  the  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  has  been  laid  before  as  by 
his  Honour  the  Gustos. 

*'  That  we  deprecate  this  interference  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  a  gros» 
violation  of  our  just  rights,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  that  constitutional  autho- 
rity with  which  we  have  been  solemnly  invested  by  the  several  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  by  the  confirmation  of  our  gracious  Sovereign ;  nor  can  we  re- 
firaui  from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  should,  a 
second  time,  irritate  and  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Magistrates  of  this  Colony, 
by  an  attempt  to  establish  an  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over  their  proceedings. 

'*  That  this  interference  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  is  equally  a  subversion  of 
every  priaciple  of  British  jurisprudence,  for  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  in  aU 
Courts  of  Law,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  every  charge  should  be  esta- 
blished on  the  oath  of  some  prodMcibU  per$on.  It  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
English  Constitution,  to  entertain  for  a  moment  accusations  which  deprive  the 
accused  of  the  means  of  establishing  his  innocence,  by  exposing  the  fallacy  or 
motives  of  the  accuser ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  this  wholesome  principle 
is  rejected,  and  it  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  this  Meeting  perceives 
a  practice  adopted  by  his  Mi^esty's  Ministers,  which  has  hitherto  been  confined, 
among  civilized  nations,  to  the  unhallowed  cloisters  of  the  inquisition.* 

**  That  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  we  admit  no  other  cognizance  than  their 
avowed  and  implacable  hostility  to  the  Colonies,  and  their  general  treachery  to 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  We,  however,  deplore  the  ii^uence  which  they 
appear  to  have  gained  over  the  several  departments  of  Government,  and  the 
tyranny  with  which  they  exercise  it  And  it  is  with  the  utmost  pain  that  we 
nave  to  contrast  the  Au»lity  with  which  all  communications  from  this  illegal 
Society  are  received  and  acknowledged,  with  the  neglect  which  the  petitions 
and  remonstrances  of  our  Representatives  in  Assembly  have  suflered  from  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown." 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  these  magistrates  to  comply  with  the 
desire  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General  of  Jamaica  ap- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  respect  the  request,  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  furnished  with  inforroatioo  of  the  proceedings  of  ma- 
gistrates or  courts  of  justice  appointed  by  the  crown,  can  be  oonsidered  as  vio- 
lating any  constitutional  right  The  due  protection  of  the  subject  requires  that 
the  crown  should  have  at  all  times  access  to  full  information  as  to  the  i 
In  which  its  own  functionaries  have  fulfilled  the  duty  intrusted  to  them. 
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pears  to  hare  got  possession  of  tbe  minutes  of  the  evidence  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  11th  May,  1829;  and  he  conceiTed  that  he  was 
warranted  on  the  ground  of  that  evidence  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment 
to  the  grand  jury,  which  assembled  in  Spanish-town  on  the  14th  June, 
J  830,  against  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  "  for  maltreating  a  slave."  The 
grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  judicial 
inquiry. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Bridges,  however,  who  assumes  the  feigned  name  of 
Byron,  undertook  to  enlighten  the  public  respecting  the  real  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  and  published  the  following  exculpation  of  him  in 
the  Postscript  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  12th  June,  1830,  two  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Court  by  which  he  was  to  have  been  tried. 

**  The  publ'rc  attention  is  now  occupied  by  tbe  extraordinary  proceedinpcs  of 
the  Attcnuey-General  against  the  persecuted  rector  of  St.  Ann's— a  proceeding 
by  which  he  seeks  to  supersede  the  decisions,  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Protection,  convened,  and  reconvened,  to  perform  the  dirty  work  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  Macaulays,  the  Stephens,  and  their  wretched 
sj^ies !  We  have  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  Council  of  Protection  of  1829, 
and  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  real  circumstances  of  this  case.  They  were 
proved  by  the  witnesses,  on  the  complainant's  own  behalf,  though  it  now 
seems  the  Crown  officers  take  advantage  of  the  long  period  which  has  since 
elapsed,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  most  material  witnesses  being  off  the  Island, 
to  establish  a  new  case. 

^*-  The  woman,  Kitty  Hilton,  was  proved  both  by  her  former,  and  present 
owners,  to  be  of  notorious  bad  character  and  evil  propensities,  and  was  ordered, 
for  repeated  insolence,  to  be  switched  with  bamboos.  No  other  negro  was  about 
the  house,  but  an  old  watchman  (for  Mr.  Bridges  had  European  servants,  to 
avoid,  as  for  as  he  could,  a  repetition  of  the  charge  of  being  a  slave-owner  him-' 
self,  which  Mr.  Wilberforee  had  discovered  from  an  advertisement  in  a  Jamaica 
paper  of  1824,  and  which  Mr.  Wilberforee  adduced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  *  A  Voice  from 
Jamaica').  There  was,  therefore,  no  person  to  hold  the  woman,  nor  was  she  in 
any  way  confined,  but,  with  much  insolent  nonchalance,  walked  off  to  receive 
her  punishment,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where  her  master  remained 
until  he  heard  her  expressing  her  contrition,  when  be  went  on  the  lawn  before 
the  door,  and  called  to  the  old  man  below  to  cease.  The  woman  returned  to 
tbe  house  certainly  in  a  very  dirty,  ragged,  and  indecent  state,  and  appearing 
'thus  before  her  master  and  some  ladies  staying  there,  he  ordered  her  away  to  . 
change  her  clothes,  at  the  same  time  sending  her  a  supply  from  a  box  of  negro 
clothing,  beside  which  be  was  standing,  as  she  had  complained  of  wanting  them. 
A  young  lady,  a  visitor  there,  saw  her  at  tbe  time,  as  did  also  the  governess  in 
the  family,  and  the  white  butler.  The  two  latter  are  now  unfortunately  off  the 
island,  which  makes  the  re-investigation  of  the  case,  at  this  distance  of  time,  a 
case  of  peculiar  hardship  on  the  accused.  The  former  is,  however,  still  here^ 
and  the  most  material  witness,  as  she  saw  her  both  immediaiely  b^ore,  and  im- 
mediately nfier,  the  punishment,  before  she  had  been  tampered  vrith  by  a  party  of 
Methodists f  who  reside  on  a  property  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
house,  and  who  are  continually  annoying  him,  by  encouraging  his  people  to  run 
away.  By  these  people  she  was  advised  to  run  away,  as  she  had  for  years  been 
in  the  Constant  habit  of  doing,  and  accordingly  next  morning  she  was  missed. 
She  walked  seven  miles  to  Mr.  Raffington,  who  told  Mr.  Brieves  of  the  circum- 
stance; and  advised  his  sending  for  her.  Mr.  B.  did  so,  and  sent  a  horse  and 
side  sfliddle,  as  Mr.  Raffington  declared  she  was  suffering  much  from  fever.  In 
the  same  time,  however,  she  had  left  his  protection  at  Sea-View,  and,  contrary 
to  his  orders,  had  gone  to  his  house  on  St.  Ann's  Bay;  and  thence  away  again 
to  Mr.  Smith,  with  whom  she  knew  her  master  was  not  on  friendly  terms.  Mr. 
Smith  delivered  her  to  the  person  who  took  the  horse  for  her,  with  the  usual 
letter  interceding  for  her  pardon.  She  came  home  late  at  night  when  the  family 
had  all  retired,  and  Mr.  Bridges  being  called  up,  ordered  his  white  servant  to 
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pot  her  in  charge  of  the  watchman,  whose  fire  was  blazing  in  the  yard ;  bat  he 
saw  not  the  woman  himself.  Next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  of  ots 
run  away,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  her  till  Mr.  Cox  wrote  oflScially  to  say 
that  she  had  appeared  before  him  sixteen  miles  offy  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  in  a  wretched  conditioo,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  dnty  to  send  her  before 
a  Council  of  Protection.  He  accordingly  immediately  ordered  her  off  to  the 
workhouse,  where  she  was  again  seen  by  Mr.  Marker  and  the  workhouse  doctor, 
Mr.  Stennett,  after  completing  a  journey  of  more  than ^ty -seven  miles,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period,  for  one  who  assumed  the  wretched  appearance  described 
by  those  to  whom  she  made  her  artful  complaints ! !  She  was  at  the  same  time 
suffering  also  under  a  rirulent  and  disgraceful  disease.  Still,  at  the  Council  of 
Protection,  in  1829,  Mr.  Stennett  declared  on  oath  that  the  marks  of  punish- 
ment did  not  equal  those  which  89  lasher  with  a  whip  would  have  inflicted. 
Within  a  few  days  she  was  also  seen  by  various  other  persons,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  knowing  her  in  her  roaster's  house,  and  who  declared  she  looked 
quite  as  well  as  usual !  She  was  allowed  repeatedly  to  be  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Harker,  and  in  conference  with  the  numerous  Methodists  in  St.  Ann's  Bay, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  very  hostile  to  her  master,  and  who  made  her  believe  that 
if  she  could  establish  a  good  case,  she  would  be  made  free,  and  be  would  be 
turned  out  of  Mb  living.  The  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  saw  her  surrounded 
by  these  Methodists,  proved  that  she  complained  to  him  that  she  was  not  used  to 
such  treatment  and  allowances  as  the  workhouse  afforded,  particularlff  that  she 
W€mted  coffee/ — and,  strange  to  say,  she  some  how  or  other  contrived  to  be  quite 
at  large  for  several  weeks,  aod  to  obtain  such  assistance  as  to  perfect  her  plan 
of  deception. 

**  The  Council  of  Protection  met  within  ten  days  of  these  circumstances  hap* 
pening.  Mr.  Bridge  was  very  ill,  unable  to  leave  his  bed ;  the  woman's  story 
was  nevertheless  heard,  but  without  witnesses,  in  his  absence  I !  and,  of  course, 
went  forth  uncontradicted ;  till  another  council  was  convened  a  month  after- 
wards, when  all  the  woman's  witnesses,  to  prove  her  assertions,  were  in  attend- 
ance ;  but  they  so  disproved  them,  that  the  case  was  dismissed^and  her  own 
testimony  being  completely  contradicted  by  all  her  own  witnesses  ! !— for  Mr. 
Bridges  called  none.  She  had  stated  that  her  master  stood  over  her  and  beat  her 
while  the  watchman  stretched  her ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  he  remained  in 
the  house  until  he  went  out  on  the  lawn  to  stop  the  punishment,  and  when 
even  there,  though  within  sight,  was  not  within  two  hundred  yards  of  her !  By 
the  Custos  of  St.  Mary\  this  circumstance  was  then  turned  into<A  serious  and 
new  charge  against  Mr.  Bridges,  of  infringing  the  law,  by  not  being  present  at 
the  punishment ! !  The  artful  conduct  of  the  woman  was  also  made  apparent  by 
the  circumstance  of  her  applying  only  to  those  persons  who  she  knew  were  most 
unfriendly  to  her  master,  who  all  espoused  her  cause  most  warmly,  and  who, 
even  to  the  very  last,  were  found  in  the  minority  of  4  against  14  ! ! 

*'  It  is  upon  such  grounds  as  these  that  the  Attorney  General  of  Jamaica 
seconds  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  their  base  anonymous  in- 
former; seeking  to  ruin  a  persecuted  individual  by  setting  at  nought  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  trying  him  a  third  time*  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  witnesses, 
for  what  has  been  twice  abready  declared  to  be  no  offence ! ! ! ! 

'*  We  can  trust  ourselves  to  say  no  more,  with 

"  Attornies  General,  awful  to  the  sight. 

As  hinting  more,  unless  our  judgments  warp  us, 
Of  the  Star  Chamber,  than  of  Habeas  Corpus.** 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  the  whole  particulars  of  this 
transaction  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  made  public,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  impression  produced  by  them  as  to  the  legal  ^It 
of  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Bridges,  they  will  at  least  establish  a  case  against 
the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  Jamaica,  which  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  to  get  rid  of.     Any  comment  of  ours  would  be  superfluous.     We 

•  He  has  not  yet  been  tried  at  all. 
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would  only  ask  what  must  be  the  state  of  that  society  in  which  such 
a  defence  of  a  clergyman  could  be  expected  to  avail  in  his  favour  ?  His 
anonymous  vindicator,  even  assuming  his  exparte  statement  to  be  true,  has 
disclosed  enough  to  decide  that  part  of  the  question.*  We  wish,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  condescended  to  tell  us  what  has  been  the  destiny  of 
the  wretched  Kitty  Hilton,  since  she  was  remanded  in  May  or  June  of 
last  year  into  the  custody  of  her  Reverend  Proprietor.  Is  it  true,  as  re- 
ported, that  she  has  passed  the  interval  in  a  workhouse,  subjected  to 
occasional  flogging,  and  to  hard  labour  in  chains  ?  Or  how  otherwise 
has  she  been  disposed  of?  Or  where,  and  in  what  condition  is  she  at  the 
present  moment?  The  Attorney  General  must  have  it  in  his  power  to 
remove  all  doubts  on  these  points,  as  he  must  have  required  her  to  be 
produced  in  court  when  the  indictment  was  preferred  against  her  master 
for  the  maltreatment  she  had  received. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  last,  the  newspapers  of  the 
island  were  filled  with  discussions  on  this  subject.  With  one  excep- 
tion, they  appear  to  have  taken  a  vehement  part  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bridges,  who  is  held  up  as  a  grievously  persecuted  man;  and  yet  not  one 
of  them  that  we  have  met  with  has  ventured  to  deny  the  substantial  cor- 
rectness of  the  original  statement  which  was  communicated,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  Sir  George  Murray,  on  the  subject. 

*  On  this  defence  the  ''Watchman'*  observes,  ''Defend  me  from  my  friends  was 
the  exclamation  of  one  who  justly  dreaded  the  eulogiam  of  fools ;  and  few  im- 
partial readers  of  Friday's  Coarant  will  deny  that  Mr.  Bridges  has  now  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  jast  value.  The  intended  defence  of  him 
bears  on  its  face  such  conclusive  evidence  of  its  untruth,  and  betrays  such  per- 
fect indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  woman  (whom  it  calmly  describes  as 
*  suffering  under  a  virulent  and  disgraceful  disease*  at  the  time  she  received 
such  severe  punishment  as  to  reduce  her  to  the  '  wretched  condition'  in  which 
Mr.  Cox  saw  her  some  days  after)  that  we  can  hardly  believe  the  writer  of  it"  to 
be  serious.  "  We  could  with  very  little  trouble  insert  the  entire  statement,  and 
by  adding  what  the  Courant  has  suppressed,  and  removing  excrescences  he  has 
attached,  exhibit  the  affair  in  a  very  different  light.  But  justice  forbids  us  to 
prejudge  a  case  which  is  so  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  jury." 
*'  We  Uierefore  suspend  our  remarks,  save  in  reference  to  the  journey  of  fifty- 
seven  miles,  performed  (and,  as  he  states,  partly  on  horseback)  in  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  two  days,  and  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  punish- 
ment, a  device  so  shallow  that  it  can  only  be  intended  to  mislead  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  negroes,  who,  from  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  are  so  accustomed  to  make  long  journeys  on  foot  to  the  distant 
markets,  that  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  crowd  the  roads  in  every  stage 
from  heitlth  to  extreme  disease,  coming  from  plantations  from  ten  to  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  to  which  they  must  return  on  the  same  or  following  day.  Nor  is 
it  less  notorious  that  the  humane  owners  of  that  happy  and  contented  race  do  not 
conceive  that  flogging  disqualifies  the  slave  for  immediate  labour,  so  that  unless 
the  '  Bilboes'  be  put  in  requisition  for  increase  of  punishment,  the  culprit  is 
immediately  set  to  work. 

"  The  allegation  amounts  to  just  this  much — that  the  flogging  inflicted  upon 
the  woman,  not  having  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  legs,  the  dread  of  further 
punishment  urged  her  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  Magistrate. 

"  Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our  contem- 
porary that  his  misrepresentations  are  more  likely  to  injure  than  serve  the  cause 
he  advocates.  We  advise  him  seriously  not  to  increase  by  falsehood  the  indig- 
nation excited  in  the  breasts  of  all  good  men  by  the  misconduct  of  his  patron. 
Pending  the  trial  he  may  as  well  agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth." 
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There  is  abuse  in  abandance  of  that  Society,  and  of  Sir  George  Murray, 
and  also  of  the  Attorney  General ;  but,  setting  aside  the  opprobrious 
apology  quoted  above,  we  do  not  find  one  line  which  asserts  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused.  It  will  mark  the  prevalent  feeling  in  his  favour,  that 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  Grand  Jury  were  to  tneet 
to  decide  on  the  indictment  preferred  against  him,  the  following  obser- 
vations appeared  in  a  popular  journal,  the  Jamaica  Courant,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  infhiencing  their  decision. 

*'  We  have  devoted,  to-day,  a  large  portion  of  our  colutnns  to  the  cafe  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  as  we  are  anxioas  that  the  merits  of  this  qdestion  shoald  be 
brought  in  one  view  before  the  pablia  Two  questions  are  involved  in  it — one, 
whe&er  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bridges  is  to  be  tried  a  third  time  *  for  the  same 
offence,  merely  to  gratify  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  England ;  the  other,  wlie- 
ther  the  Orders  of  the  Colonial  Office  are  to  supersede  the  solemn  enactments 
of  our  Legisiati]re,t  sanctioned,  as  they  are,  by  his  Mcjesty.  The  Gnmd  Jarry 
of  MiddUMtx  kmce  a  duif  to  perform  to  their  country,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  discharge  it  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  and  convince  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
etety,  as  well  as  the  lured  and  base  spies  of  that  body,  that  their  wishes  are  not  yet 
law  in  Jamaica" 

<*  The  Reverend  Rector's  principles,  as  an  active  minister  of  the  established 
religion,  and  a  xealons  defender  of  the  oppressed  and  traduced  colonists,  do 
him  credit,  and  demand  support  from  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  in  particular ; 
and  we  do  sincerely  hope,  that  he  will  receiv^that  support  which  he  so  richly 
merits,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies.'* 

*^  If  we  refer  to  Sir  George  Murray's  Dispatch  on  the  subject  of  the  St.  Ann's 
Magistrates,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire — the  undertoned  con- 
tempt and  dislike  of  the  powerful  party  which  he  dares  not  openly  disoblige — 
or  the  subterfuges  by  which  he  wishes  to  shift  the  odium  of  an  unwarrantable 
act  from  his  own  shoulders,  on  those  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney -General  of  this 
Island,  Had  Sir  George  Murray  been  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  island,  he  would  not  have  hesitated,  for  one  moment,  to  declare  to 
that  base  faction,  by  whom  he  has  been  instigated,  that  his  interference  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  a  positive  law,  to  which  his  master,  the  Ring  of  England, 
had  affixed  his  sanction.^'  '*  There  may  be,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  a  man  who 
accepts  office,  such  as  Sir  George  Murray,  without  Jcnowingany  thing  of  its  duties." 
^'But  the  Attorney -General  of  this  island  cannot,  does  not,  plead  ignorance. 
He  mounts  upon  his  official  stilts,  and  declares  he  will  set  the  popular  voice  at 
defiance—that  his  authority  is  paramount  to  the  solemn  acts  of  the  legislature, 
and  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, in  other  words,  he  considers  it  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  his  office, 
to  lend  himself  to  the  views  of  a  party.  But  we  would  ask,  is  nothing  due 
to  the  land  which  pays  him  so  liberally  ?  Is  nothing  doe  to  t^  rights  and  pri- 
vileges ?  Is  nothing  due  to  the  outraged  feelings  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Or  shall 
the  officer,  who  is  paid,  fed,  and  fattened,  on  the  small  remains  of  its  revenues, 
who  is  raised  to  that  station  as  the  chief  conservator  of  peace,  be  allowed  thus 
to  sound  the  tocsin  of  discord  and  confusion?  We  say,  that  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  Attorney-General,  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than 
an  attempt  to  establish,  in  his  own  person,  the  long-sought  for— the  devoutly 
hated— the  scorned— the  scouted— Anti-Slavery  Office  of  PROTECTOR  OF 
SLAVES!  We  dread  the  result  of  this  interference  of  the  Attorney-General, 
among  our  slave  population, — they  will  see  that  our  laws  are  of  no  avail— that 
an  acquittal  of  a  master,  by  a  legally  constituted  tribunal,  is  despised— that 
a  charge  brought  by  them,  however  groundless,  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  to  our 
iigury — and  every  nerve  strained  in  their  favour,  to  support  their  cause,  however 
uigust,  and  to  crush  the  innocent !     We  ask,  where  is  this  to  end  ?    If  the 

*  He  has  not  been  tried  at  all. 

t  There  is  no  act,  and  can  be  no  act,  of  the  legislature  forbidding  the  King  to 
inquire  into  the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 
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Attorney-General  has  the  power  of  superseding  a  CoanoCl  of  Protection  in  this 
Instance,  he  has  the  power  to,  interfere  with  every  other,  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  and  we  leave  the  public  to  judge,  where  the  confusion  will  end. — We  need 
not  tell  them  where  it  begins.  But  we  deny  his  power, — we  denounce  it  as  a 
violation  of  our  just  rights,  and  a  dangerous  interference  vrith  our  local  institu- 
tions. We  say  distinctly,  that  actuated  by  an  honourable  and  jealous  feeling 
for  the  preservation  of  our  rights,  the  House  of  Assembly  enacted  the  46th 
clause  of  the  Slave  Law,  for  the  express  purpose  i^f  preventing  a  protector,  or  an 
Attomey-Generalj  from  interfering  with  the  decision  of  a  CovncU  of  Protection."* 

'*  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  contemplated  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bridges.  It  is  equally  plain  that  he  is  impelled  by  views  of  self- 
interest  alone ;  for  to  use  his  own  language,  <  He  vrill  not  be  deterred  from  his 
duty  by  popular  clamour* — thus  admitting  the  indignant  feeling  which  has  been 
raised  on  the  subject  throughout  the  island ;  but  setting  it  at  defiance  !  *  That, 
as  an  oflker  of  the  Crown,  he  is  bound  to  support  the  views  of  Government  /  and, 
though  without  hopes  of  success,  will  appeal  to  a  Grand  Jury  to  exonerate  him- 
self! '  To  exonerate  him  from  what?  The  Grand  Jury  cannot  exonerate  him 
from  the  charge  of  subserviency !— from  the  charge  of  aiding  the  enemies  of  the 
island  ! — from  setting  at  defiance  the  public  voice !  or  from  the  charge  of  acting 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  No !  the  Grand  Jury  will  fulfil  the  sacred 
functions  for  which  they  are  impannelled.  They  will  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  subject — they  vrill  exonerate,  from  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  man  who 
has  been  already  titice  acquitted  by  his  peers.**  f 

"  Every  one  knows  how  severely  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann  has  been  persecuted 
by  the  Government  at  the  instance  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  prosecu- 
tion in  the  name  of  Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  was  instituted  not  for  any  real  injury 
done  to  these  men,  but  to  gratify  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  anti-colonial 
party  against  the  intrepid  defender  of  West  Indian  character  and  rights. — ^llie 
present  prosecution  is  but  a  sequel  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  injuries  he  has 
already  suffered  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  and  it  is  now  clear,  that  nothing 
but  his  total  destruction  vrill  glut  the  vengeance  of  his  Methodistic  anti-coloni^ 
foes.  It  is  time  the  voice  of  the  public  was  raised  in  one  simultaneous  shout, 
which,  vibrating  through  every  part  of  the  island,  will  serve  to  defend,  in  the 
person  of  the  persecuted  Rector  of  St.  Ann,  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  all. 
— An  appeal  to  a  British  public,  in  such  a  case,  was  never  made  in  vain ;  and 
it  is  only  characteristic  of  Britons,  in  their  acknowledged  detestation  of  tyranny, 
boldly  to  step  in,  and  shield  the  man  who  is  unjustly  borne  dovm  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power.*'t 

We  subjoin  some  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Watchman 
on  the  same  subject.     On  the  1st  of  May,  he  observes, 

*'  The  Jamaica  papers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  now  begin  to  teem  with 
violent  tirades  and  abusive  articles  against  Sir   George  Murray,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  the  Hon.  A.  Hodgson,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Sec- 
■  t  •  ■  '  ■ 

*  The  clause  referred  to,  if  it  have  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  it,  is  a  proof 
at  once  t>oth  of  the  insidiousness  of  colonial  legislation,  and  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  the  colonial  laws  were  sufifered  to  cibtain  the  Royal  sanction  in  time 
past.  This  act  was  passed  in  1816.  The  46th  clause  enacts  <*  that  no  writ  of 
certiorari,  or  other  process,  shall  issue  or  be  issuable  to  renwve  any  proceeding 
whatsoever,  had  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  into  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
or  any  other  of  the  courts  of  this  island." 

t  The  Council  of  Protection  had  no  power  to  try  him,  but  only  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  ground  for  sending  him  to  triaL 

t  If  it  be  asked  why  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  should  not  have  disclosed  the 
name  of  their  informant,  it  may  be  answered  that  had  they  done  so,  they  would, 
most  infallibly,  have  exposed  him  to  a  merciless  persecution ;  from  which  the 
truth  of  his  statement  would  have  been  no  protection.  His  original  com- 
munication, however,  was,  and  now  is,  perfectly  open  to  the  confidential 
inspection  of  Sir  George  Murray,  on  his  requisition  to  that  effect.  The  extract 
from  it,  however,  which  was  transmitted  to  Sir  George  Murray,  was  siipported, 
be  it  remembered,  by  the  two  newspapers  which  accompanied  it. 

3  H 
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tarialif ,  in  consequence  of  Sir  G.  Murray's  Letter  to  I/ird  Belmore,  relative 
to  the  maltreatment  of  a  Quadroon  slate  girl,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bridges. 

« Instead  of  meeting  the  charge  in  a  cool,  a  calm,  and  dispassionate  manner, 
and  endeavounng,  if  possible,  to  prove  to  Sir  George  Murray  and  to  tiie  world 
the  falsehood  of  the  anonymous  accusation  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Office,  our 
great  men,  and  big  men,  and  derer  men,  have  commenced  to  bluster,  to  brawl, 
and  to  defy  :  just  as  though  abuse  was  argument,  or  obstinacy  proof. 

"To  any  man  who  has  not  allowed  his  passions  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  hSs 
reason,  it  must  appear  at  first  sight  extremely  atrangey  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
«  man,  or  set  of  men,  whose  conduct,  according  to  their  own  account,  has  been 
•o  very  correct  and  free  from  blame,  should  instantaneously  take  fire  at  the  bare 
mention  of  their  having  acted  with  partiality  ;  and  instead  of  manifesting,  by  a 
fiill,  free,  and  open  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  involved  in  that 
charge,  the  correctness  of  their  conduct,  attempt  to  shield  themselves  under  the 
plea  of  its  having  been  brought  forward  by  an  unknown  and  irresponsible  indi- 
tidual."— **  The  Courant,  as  usual,  is  loud  in  its  recommendation  to  theMagis> 
teacy  of  Saint  Ann's  to  be  j5rm,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  obstinate," 

On  the  19th  of  May,  he  thus  comments  on  the  refusal  of  the  magis^ 
trates  of  St.  Ann's,  to  furnish  to  the  Attorney- General  the  evidence 
taken  before  them  in  the  preceding  year. 

"  To  have  forwarded  to  the  Attorney-General  the  examinations  that  were  then 
taken,  would  be  to  put  into  that  o6Scer*8  hands  evidence  on  which  he  could, 
with  great  justice  and  propriety,  ground  proceedings  at  law,  as  well  as  to  render 
notorious  the  facts  of  a  case  which  reflects  eternal  disgrace,  as  well  upon  the 
individual  whose  conduct  rendered  such  an  examination  necessary,  as  upon  the 
majority  of  those  who,  as  honest  men,  were  called  upon  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween  an  inhuman  master  and  an  unfortanate  suffering  slave  !  It  is  downright 
nonsense  to  talk  about  <  gratifying  the  worst  of  our  enemies  by  attempting  to 
disturb  the  judgment  already  pronounced;'  because  if  that  judgment  was  cal- 
culated to  ^  bear  the  light,*  it  would  matter  little  how  often  it  was  disturbed; 
nay,  the  oftener  it  was  disturbed,  the  more  complete  would  be  the  triumph  I— 
If  Mr.  Bridges  be  innocent,  why  such  a  decided  disinclination  to  put  the  neces- 
sary papers  into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General  ?  Why  evince  so  much 
hostility  to  a  reinvestigation  ?  Why  such  an  attempt  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust 
about  *  infringement  of  rights,'  under  which  to  hide  the  former  dirty  transac- 
tion 7  and  why  not  openly  and  fearlessly  meet  and  disprove  the  charges  ?  But 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  are  known  to  be 
true ;  because  it  is  a  transaction  over  which  it  must  be  the  anxious  wish  of 
every  individual  who  has  been  engaged  in  it  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil ;  be- 
cause the  decision  which  was  then  made  was  not  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case !  The  question,  with  the  majority,  was  not  whether  Mr.  Bridges  had 
maltreated  his  slave  or  not,  for  that  was  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  It 
was  whether  their  decision  in  favour  of  the  slave  would  not  furnish  the  Saints 
In  England  with  a  strong  argument  against  Mr.  Bridges,  and  whether  suc^  a 
decision  vrould  not  prove  injurious  to  the  colony  ?  It  was  to  prevent  this  being 
said  that  the  Council  of  Protection  voted  for  shielding  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges 
from  the  consequences  of  a  public  prosecution. 

"  No  wonder  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bridges  has  attempted  to  defend  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  and  to  prove  that  no  cruelties  exist  in  Jamaica—because  he  is 
himself  a  slave  holder,  and  a  cruel  one  too,  as  is  proven  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Protection  held  at  Saint  Ann's  Bay.'' 

'*To  designate  the  mild  and  friendly  letter  of  the  colonial  minister  an  'at* 
tempt  to  subvert  our  rights,  and  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance,'  argues  a  most 
*  iniquitous*  vrish  to  pervert  the  plain  meaning  of  a  communioation,  whidi 
speaks  volumes  for  the  moderation  of  the  minister,  and  but  too  clearly  proves 
to  what  miserable  expedients  men  are  driven  in  the^dcfence  of  a  bad  cause." 

IL — Fallacious  Representations  of  Colonial  Advocates. 

We  have  at  various  times  produced  striking  proofs  of  the  iufatuated 
spirit  of  combiued  and  determined  hostility  to  the  truth  which  actuates 
the  great  body  of  our  colonial  slave  holders,  whether  in  the  West  Indies 
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x)T  in  the  Maaiitius.  Truth  is  what  they  naturally  dread,  as  letting 
in  light  upon  the  abominations  of  their  system.  Hence  the  violence 
with  which  they  resent  any  attempt  to  bring  before  the  public  the  dark 
4eeds  imputed  to  a  man,  who  like  Mr.  Bridges,  has  so  identified  himself 
with  their  cause,  that  his  delinquences  reflect  discredit .  upon  them* 
selves.  And  hence  also  the  eagerness  with  which  they  have  circu- 
lated their  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Smith,  at  a  cost 
probably  to  the  pro-slavery  fund,  of  not  less  than  £2,000,  merely  in  the 
hope  of  hiding  its  real  merits  from  the  public.  Their  whole  imposing 
array  of  judicial  and  even  legislative  powers  were  brought  to  bear  on 
^is  unfortunate  individual,  in  order  to  entrap  or  terrify  him  into  contra- 
dictions on  collateral  and  immaterial  points ;  while  they  studiously,  and 
of  set  and  premeditated  purpose,  kept  out  of  view  what  was  alone  ma- 
terial to  the  vindication  of  their  system — an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  brutalities  Mr.  S.  said  he  had  witnessed.  With  respect  to  these, 
they  dexterously  shun  all  approach  to  elucidation,  hoping  without  doubt 
that  these  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  overwhelming  cloud  of  irrelevant 
matter  with  which  they  have  contrived  to  obscure  Ske  only  facts  it  was 
really  of  moment  to  investigate. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  to  select  any  single  instance  on  which  to  ground 
a  charge  of  wilful  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  against  die  ge- 
neral body  of  the  Colonists ;  it  would  be  their  proceedings  in  this  very 
case,  by  giving  a  costly  publicity  to  which,  they  have  been  so  blinded  by 
their  prejudices  as  to  fancy,  that  they  could  either  reconcile  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  dieir  wicked  system,  or  weaken  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  united  to  free  their  country  from  its  pollution  and  its  guilt. 

In  the  same  spirit  have  the  Colonists  hailed  and  heralded  the  im- 
postures of  such  writers  ns  Barclay,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  George 
Murray,  published  last  year,  has  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  **  that  the  Co* 
lonists  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves;  but 
on  the  contrary,  are  anxious  to  promote  it:  but  that  they  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  teachers  sent  by  societies,  which  scarcely  disguise  their 
enmity."  In  commenting  on  this  statement,  the  Jamaica  Watchman, 
(in  his  paper  of  28th  April,  1830,)  observes,  that  it  appears  ''  by  a  Re- 
port of  the  Jamaica  Auxiliary  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  the  un- 
friendly disposition  evinced  to  the  members  of  the  established  church 
is  just  as  great  as  towards  the  Sectarians.  Speaking  of  Coley  Estate, 
the  property  of  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  and  others,  situated  in  St.  Thomas  in 
the  East,  this  Report  says,  *  Of  this  station  the  Committee  regret  their 
inability  to  speak  favourably.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  the  catechist  and  school- 
master reports  that  of  256  slaves,  the  number  in  attendance  amounts 
to  seventeen.  These,  with  the  addition  of  three  children  make  a  total 
of  but  twenty.  On  the  Sabbath  twelve  adults  and  twelve  children  re- 
ceive instruction.  Mr.  Wood  further  reports,  that  he  has  not  received 
the  manager's  permission  to  catechise  (even  to  catechise)  on  any  pro* 
perty  extcept  that  on  which  he  resides. — Should  Mr.  Barclay  require 
further  proof  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  assertion,  the  Rev.  S.  H, 
Cooke,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas*  in  the  East,  will  be  able  to  inform  him 
whether  any,  and  what  proprietors  of  estates  in  a  neighbouring  parish," 
(St.  David's)  ♦*  positively  refused  to  allow  the  negroes  to  be  instructed, 
and  drove  the  catechists  off  the  properties." — See  also  No.  56.  p.  168. 
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But  still  more  direct  and  unequivocal,  in  contradiction  of  Mr.  Bar-* 
clay's  position,  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  own  partizans,  who,  in 
the  Jamaica  Courant  of  the  2d  of  July  last,  thus  expresses  himself, 
forgetting,  for  a  momeht,  that  what  he  wrote  might,  perchance,  meet 
other  eyes  than  those  of  colonists. — "If  any  gentleman  wishes  to  con- 
vert the  heathen,  or  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  let  him  first  free 
them  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  he  may  make  a  kirk  and  a  mill 
of  them.  But  for  a  Receiver,  Attorney,  or  Overseer,  to  educate  the 
slaves,  under  their  management,  before  the  proprietor  is  remunerated, 
is  downright  robbery  or  madness." 

The  misrepresentations,  however,  of  the  Courant,  or  of  such  a  man 
as  Barclay,  we  can  tolerate  much  more  easily,  for  they  are  in  due  keep- 
ing, than  we  can  the  manner  in  which  certain  colonial  clergymen  so 
speak  and  write  as  to  hide  from  view  the  abominations  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem ;  and  who,  at  the  very  moment  they  are  preferring  claims  on  our  li- 
berality in  order  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  poor  perishing 
slaves  committed  to  their  charee,  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  persons  for 
whom  they  plead  are  deprived,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  laws  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  planters,  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  Christian  sabbath. 
No  one  knows  better,  for  example,  than  the  late  Rector  and  late  Curate 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  that  the  slaves  have  no  sabbath.  Yet  we  have 
heard  from  them  of  no  remonstrances  addressed  to  their  own  parish- 
ioners, who  wickedly  withhold  the  Sunday  from  their  slaves ;  nor  of  any 
call  upon  the  British  public  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  it  for  them. 
The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  scruples  not  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  all 
who  will  listen  to  him,  his  tales  of  negro  comfort  and  enjoyment,  obvi- 
ously mistaking  that  familiarity  with  the  evils  of  slavery  which  serves  to 
blunt  the  sense  of  them  for  their  absence  or  abatement.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  the  slaves  have  all  the  external  marks  of  comfort,  are  sleek, 
plump,  and  fat,  and  free  from  care.  So  doubtless  might  it  have  been 
said  of  Henry  Williams,  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  (p.  356,)  the 
day  before  his  attorney  sent  him  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse  to  be 
flayed  alive  with  the  cartwhip,  because  he  would  not  cease  to  attend  the 
worship  of  Qod  ;--or  of  Kitty  Hilton,  before  Mr.  Bridges  had  caused 
her  to  be  lacerated  with  bamboo  rods ;— or  of  Eleaiior  Mead,  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  before  Mrs.  Eamshaw  inflicted  upon  her,  by  the  hands 
of  the  driver,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  of  her  own  daughters,  fifty  lashes 
of  the  cartwhip,  and  then  sent  her  to  the  workhouse  to  be  again  flogged ; 
(No.  64,  p.  345;>— or  of  Sam  Swiney,  (ib.  p.  341,)  who,  for  uttering  a 

Srayer  to  God,  was  sentenced  bv  Mr.  Finlayson,  the  Speaker  of  the 
amaica  Assembly,  to  have  his  flesh  cut  with  the  lash,  and  then  to  be 
worked  in  chains  fastened  to  a  felon  convict. — But  we  need  not  travel 
out  of  the  parish  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  for  the  disproof  of 
those  fallacious  representations.  How  does  he  account  for  it,  that  with 
all  the  laudable  zeal  manifested  by  Sir  George  Rose  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  his  slaves,  he  should  have  been  unable  to  efiect  his  purpose, 
or  even  to  screen  the  Christian  part  of  them  from  persecution,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  at  the  hands  of  the  very  managers  of  his  proper- 
ty? Nay,  how  does  he  account  for  it,  consistently  with  his  glowing 
picture  of  negro  felicity  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  that  even  on  Golden 
Grove,  the  crack  estate  of  the  Parish,  selected  by  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica 
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and  his  clergy,  as  a  model  of  humaoe  and  lenient  managanient ;  (Re- 
porter, No.  13,  p.  191)  the  slaves  should  decrease?  No  one,  howerer, 
can  read  the  Bishop's  report  of  that  plantation  without  seeing  at  once 
the  cause  of  such  decrease,  in  the  unintermitted  continuity  of  the  toil 
there  exacted  from  old  and  young,  from  male  and  fiemale,  and  even 
from  children.  Let  any  one  read  the  picture  drawn  by  the  overseer  of 
this  estate — a  man  whom  familiarity  had  rendered,  like  the  clergyman 
in  question,  unconscious  of  its  deformity.  He  does  not  seem,  in  the 
least,  to  be  aware  that  the  details  he  has  given,  will  produce  a  different 
impression  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen  from  that  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  his  own  mind,  habituated,  as  it  has  been,  to  the  hourly  sight 
of  a  state  of  things  which  absolutely  levels  his  fellow-men  with  the  bei^ 
of  the  stall.  But  why  did  not  the  Bishop  or  this  clergyman  ascertain 
the  progress  of  population  on  Golden  Grove,  before  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  by  such  statements  ?  In  March,  1820,  the  number 
of  its  slaves  was  717.  In  March,  1826,  that  number  was  reduced  to  660» 
being  a  decrease  of  57  in  six  years,  or  about  1  \  per  cent  per  annum ; 
while  the  Maroons,  in  their  vicinity,  have  been  increasing  during  the 
same  period  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  And  &is  is  tli^  de- 
cisive result  of  the  system  which  Bishops  and  clergymen  delight  to  eulo- 
gize !  We  doubt  not  indeed  that  the  treatment  is  so  much  better  on 
Golden  Grove  than  on  most  other  estates,  as  to  appear  to  be  in  itself  ex- 
cellent, when  it  is  only  good  by  contrast  with  the  general  administration 
on  the  adjoining  properties.  It  can  only  be  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
standard,  by  which,  on  looking  abroad  over  the  whole  surface  of  society, 
men  are  habituated  to  measure  human  comfort,  that  any  one  could  ever 
have  exhibited  Golden  Grove  as  a  proof  of  the  humanity  of  the  slave 
system.  If  this  be  its  humanity,  then  are  its  tender  mercies  at  the 
best  cruel.  Tried  by  a  comparison  with  the  sugar  estates  of  St.  Tho- 
mas in  the  East  generally,  we  have  little  doubt  that  we  should  recog- 
nise a  superiority  of  treatment  on  Golden  Grove.  Butason  the  whole 
population  of  that  parish,  including  the  negroes  employed  as  domestics 
and  mechanics,  and  in  the  culture  of  provisions,  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  other  lighter  and  less  deathful  employments,  among  whom  there 
probably  is  an  increase,  the  regular  decrease  from  1820  to  1826  has 
been  1  per  cent  per  annum,  we  may  assume  the  larger  decrease 
on  Golden  Grove  to  be  below  the  average  of  sugar  estates — a  fact 
wholly  at  war  with  the  flattering  statements  of  this  clergyman.  And 
here  let  us  remind  him,  and  all  his  clerical  brethren  who  adopt  the 
same  tone,  of  the  responsibility  they  incur  by  such  hasty  and  ill-consi- 
dered representations.  For  however  innocent  may  be  their  motives, 
and  we  do  not  impugn  them,  yet  they  must  see  that  they  have  been 
led  into  fatal  errors  on  the  subject  It  becomes  them,  therefore,  to 
pause,  and  to  reconsider  the  whole  facts  and  bearings  of  the  subject,  be- 
fore they  venture  again  to  use  language,  which,  if  incorrect,  as  we  have 
shown  it  to  be,  is  calculated  most  deeply  to  injure  the  professed  objects 
of  their  benevolence,  and  to  impede  instead  of  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  among  them. 

III. — Protector  of  Slaves  in  Demerara. 
In  our  2nd  Volume,  No.  43,  (p.  352,)  we  adverted  to  the  wages  fixed 
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by  the  Pfotector  of  Slaves  in  Demerara,  for  the  labour  of  ilaves  in  pidLing 
coffee  during  the  Sunday,  namely,  8  id.  for  each  basket  of  ten  poimdsy 
six  such  baskets  being  stated  as  an  average  day's  labour.  We  then 
remonstrated  against  t]bis  regulation,  shewing,  hj  the  most  unquestion* 
able  testimon  V,  that  this  was  double  the  task  which  ought  to  be  required 
of  any  individual,  and  that  therefore,  the  Protector  was  guilty  of  an 
act  of  injustice  and  oppression  in  fixing  the  Sunday's  wages  on  such 
a  scale;  it  being  obvious,  that  if  the  slave  could  easily  pick  six 
baskets  of  coffee  a  day,  the  wages  assigned  him  would  enable  him  to 
earn  4s.  3d.  during  the  day  ;  w^reas,  if  the  fact  was  that  he  couki  pick 
only  three  baskets  by  his  utmost  exertions,  then,  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  Protector,  he  could  earn  at  most  only  2s.  lid.  per  day. — In  ooose^ 
quence  probably  of  these  remarks,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1829,  calling  for  the  information  on  whieb 
the  Protector  *'  had  proceeded  m  assigning,  as  a  proper  and  moderate 
task,  for  a  slave  hired  to  labour  on  the  Sunday  in  picking  coffee,  sixty 
pounds  weight." 

The  return  to  this  motion  appears  in  a  paper  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1830,  numbered  583,  and  we  must  confess  that 
it  has  struck  us  with  some  surprise.  Sir  B.  D' Urban  refers  the  Secre«' 
tary  of  State  to  the  Protector's  clear  and  full  explanation  of  the  subjeot, 
which  leaves  him,  he  says,  nothing  to  add  but  that  it  is  evident,  **  that 
the  Protector  never  did  assign  sixty  pounds  weight  of  coffee  as  a  task- 
Jar  the  labour  of  a  hired  slave  on  a  Sunday,'^ 

The  Protector,  in  the  letter  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  Sir  B. 
D'Urban,  reiterates  this  denial,  adding  that  the  only  part  of  his  corres- 
pondence which  implies  such  a  declaration,  is  a  letter  to  the  Governor's 
Secretary  of  31st  July,  1827  ;  in  which  he  had  stated,  that  slaves  ^'  if 
industrious,  may  earn  4s.  4d.  a  day,  being  the  lowest  rate  at  which  a 
dollar  can  be  valued." 

In  the  face  of  these  peremptory  denials,  we  beg  the  reader  of  them 
to  turn  to  '<  Papers  presented  to  Parliament  by  His  Majesty's  copa- 
mand,"  <*  in  continuation  of  the  papers  presented  in  the  year  1827,"- 
and  there,  under  the  head  Demerara,  and  at  the  146th  and  146th  pages 
he  will  find  the  following  insertion  verkatim  et  literatim. 

^*  Rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  Protector  for  the  labour  of  slaves  in 
the  picking  of  coffee  or  cotton  during  the  time  allowed  them  by  lawJ^ 
In  obedience  to  the  9th  clause  of  the  Ordinance  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  slaves  in  this  colony, 

**  Cbffce. — Two  bits  or  eight  pence  halfpenny  sterling  for  every 
basket  often  pounds." 

"  Cotton. — One  bit  or  four  pence  farthing  sterling  for  every  basket 
often  pounds." 

*'  N.  B.  Six  baskets  of  coffee  is  the  average  labour  per  diem. 

(Signed)  A,  W.  Young,  Protector  of  slaves." 

This  notice  was  transmitted  by  the  Protector  to  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  as 
part  of  his  half-yearly  Report  of  the  1st  of  May,  1827. 

Both  Sir  Benjamin  and  the  Protector  must  have  wholly  overlooked 
this  document,  when  they  so  strongly  and  positively  denied  the  ever 
having  assigned  the  picking  of  sixty  pounds'  weight  of  coffee  as  a  rea- 

*  Meaning  Sunday,  the  only  day  on  which,  there,  any  time  is  allowed  them  by  law. 
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sonable  tuk  fbr  a  hhied  slave  on  a  Sunday.  Do  not  the  words  then 
convey  the  clear  opinion  of  the  Protector,  that  to  pick  60  lbs.  of 
co£fee  was  only  a  reasonable,  an  average,  task  for  a  slave  for  the  day? 
It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  the  fair  average  task  does  not  ex- 
ceed half  of  that  quantity.  Now,  supposing  a  master  were  to  punish 
his  slave  for  fuling  to  bring  him  60  lbs.  of  cofiee  each  day  during  the 
week,  and  the  slave  were  to  complain  to  the  Protector  of  the  severity 
of  the  exaction,  and  the  inipossibility  of  a  compliance  with  it,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  been  punished  unjustly,  would  not  the  master  be  abl6 
10  defend  himself  by  a  reference  to  the  Protector's  own  authority — 
"  You  have  proclaimed  your  opinion,  that  to  pick  60  lbs.  of  coffee  is  an 
a?erc^  daily  task  for  a  slave  hired  to  do  Sunday  labour.  If  this  b^ 
a  foir  task  for  Sunday,  is  it  not  also  a  fair  task  for  Monday  and  for 
all  the  days  of  the  weekT 

Again,  the  Protector  seems  to  admit  that  the  slave  ought  to  have  a 
rate  of  wages  for  Sunday  labour,  which  would  allow  of  his  earning  4s.  Ad. 
a  day.  He  has  contrived,  however,  by  the  construction  of  his  notice; 
that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  earn  more  than  25.  ^d. 

The  Protector's  excuse  for  his  conduct,  is,  that  the  opinion  he  gave  that 
a  slave  might  earn  4;.  4d.  a  day,  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  his 
being  **  impelled  to  be  industrious  by  the  prospect  of  gain,*'*  and  not 
with  a  view  of  *'  assigning  a  proper  and  moderate  task  to  the  slave,  such 
a  task  as  be  could  with  ordinary  labour  perform,  but  such  as  he  may  do 
with  extraordinary  inducement,  without  which  he  does  not  perform  it." 
This  however  is  a  very  bad  reason  for  having  stated  the  average  labour 
of  a  day  to  be  double  that  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  fair 
ordinary  rate.  As  for  saying  he  did  not  "  assign"  the  extent  of  la-^ 
hour  to  be  performed,  it  is  a  mere  quibble.  He  assigned  the  proportion 
which  the  extent  of  labour  ought  to  bear  to  the  pay,  and  that  pro- 
portion was  unjust  and  oppressive. 

**  If  it  had  been  required,"  says  the  Protector,  <<  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
which  slaves  shall  receive  when  working  for  individuals  other  than  their 
owners,  the  case  would  have  assumed  a  different  bearing,  and  most  probably 
the  highest  irate  usually  given  in  the  colony  would  have  been  fixed  as  the 
minimum,  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any  more  advantageous  bargain 
which  they  might  make.  The  rate  of  wages  which  the  Protector  had  to  fix, 
affected,  however,  a  class  of  persons  standing  in  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
slave,  it  must  be  allowed,  than  mere  strangers,  from  whom  was  to  be  derived, 
as  the  only  advantage,  the  simple  amount  of  hire  previously  agreed  on^  I  con-' 
suited  with  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  colony  connected  with  coffee  pro- 
perty, both  as  proprietors  and  attorneys,  and  generally  with  all  within  my 
reach  who  could  afford  information  on  the  subject."  *'  On  these  opinions  and 
my  own  observations  I  regulated  the  lowest  rate  of  wages," 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Protector,  for  his  conduct,  have  proved  as 
unsatisfactory  to  his  Majesty's  Government  as  to  us.  Sir  George 
Murray,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  of  the  2d  Nov.  1829,  thus 
animadverts  upon  them  in  a  way  certainly  most  highly  honourable  both 
to  his  judgment  and  his  feelings. 

''  The  considerations  which  Colonel  Young  adduces  as  elements  of  his  calcu- 
lation, the  food,  clothing,  &c.  which  the  slaves  receive,  and  their  interest  in 
their  owners'  prosperity,  are  matters  wholly  extraneous  to  the  duty  which  the 

•  So  the  Protector  has  discovered  that  adequate  wages  will  "  impel"  a  slave 
to  perform  twice  the  labour  which  a  master  could  reasonably  hope  to  extract  by 
the  whip.    What  will  Major  Moody  say  to  this  ? 
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Protector  had  to  perform.  The  rate  of  the  wages  of  labour  at  any  giren  tiae, 
18  the  sum  for  which  labour  can  be  had  at  that  time,  from  persons  who  are 
in  a  condition  to  make  an  independent  contract.  The  Protector's  dnty  was 
to  make  known  from  time  to  time  what  that  sum  was.  There  could  be  no 
Justification  for  making  deductions  fVom  that  sum  on  the  ground  of  food  and 
clothing,  or  the  still  more  Tague  assumption  of  a  common  interest.  The  prin- 
ciple which  His  Miyesty's  Government  have  laid  down,  and  on  which  the 
oidinance  in  question  was  founded,  is,  that  the  Sunday  shall  be  wholly  clear 
from  the  demands  of  the  master.  Hie  Protector  has  anexed  to  his  communi< 
eation  various  opinions  which  he  obtained  from  the  *  leading  men  in  the 
colony  connected  with  coffee  property,  both  as  proprietors  and  attorneys.'  The 
fallacious  views  which  he  has  adopted  are  to  be  found  in  their  letters.  This 
can  be  matter  of  no  surprise.  Those  genUemen  were  the  natural  advocates 
of  their  own  interests,  and  the  trust  of  protecting  the  interests  opposite  to 
their  own  was  not  committed  to  them ;  but  that  consideration  should  have 
made  the  Protector  a  little  more  cautious  in  adopting  or  drawing  inferences 
from  opinions  of  theirs.  You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  a  copy  of  this 
despatch  to  the  Protector ;  who  should  understand  that  errors  of  such  a  nature 
as  those  on  which  I  have  been  commenting,  would,  if  repeated,  abate  that  Ml 
confidence  which  it  is  necessary  that  His  Mijesty's  Government  should  repose 
in  any  officer  to  whom  they  would  feel  themselres  justified  in  intrusting  the 
administration  of  the  law  for  meliorating  the  coodition  of  the  slaves  in 
Demerara." 

If  the  reader  will  connect,  with  the  above  details,  our  former  obser- 
vations on  the  spirit  in  which  the  protectorate  of  Demerara  had  been 
conducted,  (see  No.  43.  p.  355—358,  No.  54.  p.  142—145,  and  No.  64. 
p.  324.)  he  will  be  prepared  to  concur  with  us  in  thinking  that  a  Pro- 
tector,  imbued  with  colonial  feelings,  and  prejudices,  affords  but  a 
mockery  of  protection,  nay  is,  perhaps,  worse  for  the  slave  than  havrog 
no  official  Protector  at  all.  In  the  present  case,  even  a  planter  gives 
it  as  his  clear  opinion  that  a  guilder,  that  is  17 d  sterling,  is  the 
lowest  pay  he  had  ever  known  given,  or  that  ouglit  to  be  given,  for 
picking  a  basket  of  coffee,  (p.  8).  The  Protector,  however,  instead  of 
following  this  good  counsel,  actually  cuts  down  the  remuneration  of  the 
slave  to  one  half  of  even  this  planter's  recommendation,  and  makes  the 
pay  for  a  basket  only  B^d. 

III. — Barbadian  Estimate  of  the  State  of  the  Anti- 
Slavert  Cause. 

In  the  Barbadian  of  the  13th  July,  1830,  we  find  the  following  sage 
editorial  remark : — 

**  The  Session  of  Parliament  has  probably  by  this  time  terminated.  If  no- 
thing has  been  done  for  the  relief  of  West  India  interests,  we  have  at  least  rea* 
son  to  be  thankful  that  no  fresh  blow  has  been  aimed  at  it  Mr.  Otway  Cave's 
ridicnlous  attempt  to  rob  the  West  Indians  of  their  property,  has  been  strangled 
in  its  Tery  birth.  In  fact,  the  subject  has  become  perfectly  disgusting,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  to  most  people  in  England,  and  we  tmst  that  the  late  exer- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  friends,  at  Freemason's  Tavern,  was  the 
last  expiring  effect  of  an  exhausted  faction." 

Did  we  not  say  with  truth,  however  Mr.  K.  Douglas  may  object,  that 
the  West  Indians  are  labouring  under  infatuation  ? 

IV. — Meeting  of  Parliament. 
The  Meetmg  of  Parliament  is  fixed  for  the  26th  of  October  next 
The  friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  we  trust,  will  be  on  the  alert 
with  their  petitions  for  the  early  and  utter  extinction  of  Slavery. 
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I. — Anti-Slavery  Petitions  to  Parliament. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  is  fixed  for  the  26th  day  of  October.  It  is 
hoped,  and  most  earnestly  requested,  that  those  who  intend  to  unite  in 
imploring  the  early  and  utter  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery,  will  trans- 
mit their  petitions  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  that  day,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible.  No  needless  delay  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  this  sacred  duty. 


II. — Anti-Slavery  Public  Meetings. 

Meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  are 
now  holding  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  likely  to  prevail 
very  extensively.    We  can  at  present  notice  only  two. 

1.  Cork. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cork  Anti*Slavery  Society  was  held  on 
the  21st  of  August,  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  was  most 
numerously  and  respectably  attended.  So  intense  was  the  interest 
which  it  excited,  that  twice  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  was  possi- 
ble to  accommodate  applied  for  admission.  The  proceedings  manifested 
the  very  warmest  feelmgs  in  the  cause.  The  Cnairman  said,  they  were 
assembled  to  petition  Parliament,  to  name  a  day  when  Slavery  should 
cease.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
the  slave-holder's  right  of  property ;  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  tell  the 
legislature,  that  there  was  no  pecuniary  burden  he  would  not  bear 
rather  than  that  our  unfortunate  brethren  should  continue  in  Slavery. 
Mr.  Philpot  Leader  and  Mr.  Callighan,  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
City,  expressed  in  energetic  terms  their  detestation  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
and  their  determination  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  Parlia* 
raent,  to  extirpate  it.    Mr.  O'Gonnell,  who  was  present,  took  the  same 
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ground  with  his  accustomed  force  ;  and  similar  views  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mahony,  and  various  other  speakers.  Mr. 
Liader  urged  upon  the  Irish  members  to  unke  their  hundred  votes  in 
Parliament  against  this  foul  enormity,  and  against  monopolies,  whether 
in  the  West  or  the  East.  By  Ireland  especially,  he  said,  ought  this 
battle  to  be  fought,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  religion  and  humanity, 
though  these  were  paramount  considerations,  but  on  ihe  ground  of  Irish 
interests.  With  a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  every  stream  in  Ire- 
land would  be  turned  to  profitable  use,  and  its  starving  population  be  em- 
ployed and  fed. — We  were  advised,  said  Mr.  Beamish^  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  relief  of  distress  at  home,  and  not  to  be  wandering  abroad 
in  quest  of  it.  But  besides  the  illiberality  of  confining  our  philanthropy 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  island,  by  our  efforts  to  destroy 
Slavery  and  its  attendant  restrictions,  we  should  more  effectually  relieve 
domestic  distress  than  by  any  other  expedient  we  could  possibly  resort 
to.— We  were  assured,  said  Mr.  Croker^  that  the  negro  slave  was^better 
off  than  the  Irish  peasant.  "  I  deny  it — What  would  the  poorest  wretch 
in  Ireland  think,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  his  wife,  the  partner  of  his 
affection,  was  to  be  torn  from  his  bosom  and  flogged  on  her  bared  body 
with  such  an  instrument  as  this?**  holding  up  a  cartwhip  to  the  view  of 
the  meeting.  And  yet  in  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  during  the  last  year, 
a  motion  which  was  made  to  substitute,  for  this  tremendous  instrument, 
the  military  cat,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  female  slaves  with  decency^ 
was  rejected  by  28  to  12.  "  Let  us  terminate,''  he  added,  "  a  system 
by  which  man  thus  tramples  on  his  fellow  man : 

<<  Chains  him  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  hit  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

■  •  What  nan  beholding  this, 

And  having  haman  feelings,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head  to  think  himseira  roan." 

— "Slavery,*'  said  the  Rev.  Horace  Townsend,  **  was  incompatible 
with  religious  privilege.  It  wound  its  chain  not  only  around  the  body, 
but  the  mind.  The  time  was  hastening  on  when  the  slave  and  the 
slave  owner  would  stand  before  the  bar  of  God ;  when  there  would  be 
neither  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ;  but  each  would  ap- 
pear in  his  own  personal  character,  ctripped  of  all  adventitious  circum- 
stances ^f  time  and  place,  condition  and  circumstances.  I^t  us  then 
look  no  longer  heedlessly  on  this  great  subject,  but  extend  our  warmest 
sympathies  towards  our  fellow  beings.  Let  us  temperately,  but  deci- 
dedly lift  up  our  voices  in  their  behalf,  and  call  on  the  legislature  to 
declare  Slavery  a  sin  against  God,  and  an  outrage  on  the  wellbeing  of 
roan,  which  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished :  in  no  other  way  could  it  be 
effectually  dealt  with.**  Mr.  Cummings,  while  he  held  that  the  British 
nation  shared  in  the  planter's  guilt,  and  should  pay  its  share  of  the  re- 
tribution which  was  due  to  the  slaves,  was  no  less  convinced  that  Sla- 
very was  wholly  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  must  be  abolished 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  and  wellbeing  both  of  master  and  slave. 
Not  only  "the  schoolmaster,"  but  the  "bible"  was  abroad,  and  as  far  as 
the  progress  of  knowledge  was  at  all  accompanied  with  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  it  must  rise  as  a  mighty  and  powerful  flood,  burst  every 
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rcsistiDg  barrier  and  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  every  species  of 
Slavery.  Let  the  Colonists  then  be  wise  and  in  time  contemplate  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  power.*'—"  We  are  told,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burnett t  "  not  to  meddle  with  vested  rights :  I  have  a  sacred  feeling 
about  vested  rights ;  but  when  vested  rights  become  vested  wrongs  I  am 
less  scrupulous  about  them.  The  Charter  of  Runnymede  disturbed  many 
a  vested  right.  In  1688,  it  was  thought  right  also  not  only  to  disturb 
certain  vested  rights,  but  to  sweep  them  all  away.  The  union  with 
Scotland  and  that  with  Ireland  disturbed  the  vested  rights  of  their  respec- 
tive parliaments.  In  fact  the  very  framework  of  our  constitution  rests  on 
the  disturbance  of  vested  rights.  And  look  for  a  moment  to  the  Conti-^ 
nent !  France,  the  other  day,  pounced  upon  a  nest  of  slave  dealers  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  she  says  nothing  about  com- 
pensation. Her  troops  cannonade  the  country  of  the  Dey,  take  his  capi- 
tal, enter  his  palace,  gather  up  his  gold  dust,  and  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  compensation  they  give  him.  I  would  not  treat  our 
poor  planters  b  this  way,  not  do  I  say  the  case  is  precisely  parallel;  but 
still,  I  must  protest  against  the  abstract  principle  of  respecting  vested 
rights  when  those  rights  are  founded  in  injustice  and  perpetuated  by 
crime."  Mr.  Burnett  concluded  his  speiech,  wiUi  reminding  the  meet- 
ing of  their  object — the  urging  Parliament  to  name  a  day  when 
slavery  should  cease.  To  effect  this  object,  he  said,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  as  manjr  petitions  as  possible  should  be  addressed  to 
Parliament.  "  Let  each  parish  in  the  country  speak.  Let  each  deno- 
mination of  Christians  in  its  distinctive  capacity  speak.  Let  every 
mouth  in  the  community  speak.  We  have  too  long  trusted  to  others. 
We  must  now  do  sometliing  ourselves.  We  must  arouse  the  public 
sympathy.  We  miist  enlist  public  feeling.  We  must  create  a  moral 
storm.  We  must  collect  the  elements  of  a  moral  conflict,  and  when 
we  have  prepared  and  ixresented  them  to  the  legislature,  we  must  point 
to  the  portentous  ck)ua ;  we  must  warn  them  of  the  bolt  that  slumbers 
in  its  bosom;  and  while  it  still  thickens  and  darkens  along  the  horizon, 
we  must  tell  them,  that  unless  they  resolve,  by  bending  before  it,  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  power,  it  will  come  down  and  sweep  along  with  it  every 
vestige  of  the  system  they  refuse  to  reform." — *'  I  did  not  come  here, 
said  Mr.  0' Connelly  "  to  argue  the  question  whether  man  may  be  the  slave 
of  his  fellow-man ;  whether  a  man  born  of  the  same  common  parents, 
formed  by  the  same  great  Creator,  and  redeemed  by  the  blooci  of  the 
same  common  Saviour,  may  become  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another. 
Slavery  is  not  an  offence  to  be  tolerated  ;  it  is  a  foul  crime  to  be  abo- 
lished. It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  unite  in  extirpating  this  crime. 
The  great  majority  of  the  English  nation  are  disposed  to  countenance 
it  no  longer.  In  Ireland,  this  hostile  feeling  begms  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  I^t  it  not  sink  into  inertness,  but  be  brought  mto  energetic 
action,  and  conveyed  to  the  legislature  in  a  tone  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken,- and  with  a  voice  that  will  not  be  unheard.  The  value  of 
associated  exertion  is  well  known  in  Ireland.  I  am  anxious  it  should 
not  be  less  successful  in  this  than  it  has  been  in  a  different  cause,  but 
that  he  who  has  liberated  himself  may  have  the  pleasure  of  striking  the 
chain  from  others."  Mr.  O'Connell  attacked  the  conduct  of  the  United 
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States  with  great  vehemence.  '*Here  from  this  tribunal  I  raise  my  voice 
against  the  American  independent,  and  I  tell  him  he  is  a  hypocrite.  1 
stain  his  star-spangled  standard  that  never  was  struck  down  in  battle.  I 
read  in  his  bill  of  rights,  his  declaration  of  independence,  that  man  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  freedom.  He  does  not  say  the  white  man  or  the 
black  man,  the  man  of  this  country  or  of  that,  but  emphatically  man. 
And  when  I  read  this,  I  turn  to  the  American  and  I  tell  him,  that  he 
has  declared  to  God  and  man  a  lie,  and  before  God  and  man  I  arraign 
him  as  a  hypocrite.  All  Neptune's  ocean  would  not  wash  out  from 
America  this  stain.^  Mr.  O'Connell  proceeded  to  censure  with  almost 
equal  stren|th  of  language,  the  supineness  manifested,  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  by  Anti-Slavery  members  and  by  Anti-Slavery 
Societies. — We  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  this  strong  censure,  espe- 
cially as  he  himself  stands  involved  in  it,  and  as  we  wish  rather  to 
hail  his  reprehension  of  past  inaction  as  a  pledee  of  future  and  com- 
bined and  energetic  effort,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  all  who  con- 
cur in  his  reprobation  of  slavery,  as  a  foul  blot  on  the  national  es- 
cutcheon. We  also  mourned  at  seeing  the  Session  and  the  Parliament 
itself  closing  without  having  been  marked  by  a  single  measure,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wretched  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  to  hear  with 
pain,  the  loud  claims  of  the  [Colonists  for  farther  eleemosynary  aid 
reiterated  with  scarcely  an  opposing  murmur ;  and  to  see  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  this  country,  instead  of  redeeming  their  pledges  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  almost  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  that  hateful  system  of 
crime  which  it  has  so  loudly  reprobated.  Nay,  we  had  even  to  listen 
with  dismay,  to  language  in  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  involved  a  virtual  abneeation  of  the  solemn  engage- 
ment of  May  1823,  to  extinguish  Colonial  Slavery  at  the  earliest  Mife 
and  practicable  period.  Happily  however,  before  Parliament  had  actu- 
ally expired,  the  discouragmg  darkness  of  the  scene  was  splendidly 
illumined  by  a  burst  of  light ;  and  the  heart-thrilling  appeal  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  with  the  gratifying  results 
which  have  followed  it,  has  opened  to  us  more  cheering  prospects. 
The  nation  is  now  awake  to  all  the  momentousness  of  the  question,  and 
we  trust  that  Mr.  0*Connell  will  be  as  strenuous  on  the  floor  of  Pariia- 
ment  as  on  the  platform  at  Cork  in  rousing  any  of  his  <K>lleague8  who 
may  slumber  at  their  posts. 

2.  Bridlington  Anti'Slavery  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
August,  Archdeacon  Wrangham  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  Society 
was  declared  to  be  the  complete  emancipation  of  800,000  of  their  fdlow 
creatures  from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  oppression ;  and  petitions  to 
that  effect  were  prepared  for  signatures,  in  the  hope  that  the  great  moral 
Governor  of  the  world  would  follow  with  his  blessing  the  em)rts  of  this 
and  kindred  associations.  Mr.  Sykes,  M.  P.  attended  on  the  occasion, 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  at  a  still,  larger  meeting  at  Driffield,  and 
laid  before  the  assembly  a  remarkably  able  and  luminous  exposition  of 
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the  whoie  questioti.  To  transcribe  his  speech,  would  be  to  give,  id  a 
succinct  and  impressive  form,  the  substance  of  many  a  lengthened 
statement  spead  over  the  pages  of  many  a  weary  Reporter.  The  evils 
of  Colonial  Slavery,  the  reforms  proposed  with  a  view  to  its  extinction, 
the  defective  manner  in  which  those  reforms  have  been  executed  even  in 
the  crown  colonies,  and  the  worse  than  defective,  the  delusive  and  de- 
ceptions manner,  in  which  almost  every  attempt  even  at  a  shew  of  com- 
pliance has  been  conducted  in  the  chartered  colonies,  are  sketched 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  and  with  strict  regard  to  accuracy.  Into 
the  details  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  Th6y  must  be 
already  familiar  to  all  who  read  our  work  with  attention.  We  will  limit 
ourselves  to  a  single  extract  from  this  excellent  speech. 

In  repelling  the  charge  of  precipitation,  fanaticism,  &c.,  brought 
against  the  abolitionists  by  their  opponents, — Mr.  Sykes  remarked,  that 
**  nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  person  of  distingvished  abilities,— one  not 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  a  practical  statesman,  one  versed  rather  in 
expediency  than  principle,  of  great  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of 
government,  who  neld  high  offices  in  this  country  for  years,  in  whom 
the  patronage  of  Scotland  was  vested,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  India  was  placed,  besides  holding  many  important  situations  in  this 
country, — Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  one  stage  a  bill  in  Parliament,  directly  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  namely,  to  put  down,  in  a  given  time,  the 
evils  of  slavery.  By  that  bill  it  was  declared,  that  after  a  certain  day, 
the  1st  of  January,  1800,  all  the  children  bom  of  slave  parents  should 
be  free.  I  only  mention  this  to  show,  that  when  we  are  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  factious  innovators,  wild  fanatics,  and  persons  going 
on  heedlessly  and  carelessly  without  looking  to  consequences,  we  may 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  nor  a  fanatic,  not  carried  away  by  fanciful  ideas,  but  who 
rested  his  views  more  upon  trade,  expediency,  and  political  safety,  than 
any  person  that  ever  held  office  in  this  country.  If  we  are  now  pressing 
and  calling  upon  Parliament,  that  slaves  bom  after  a  certain  day  should 
have  their  freedom,  we  are  doing  no  more  in  1830,  than  Mr.  Dundas  in 
1792  proposed  to  do  in  eight  years  from  that  time,  now  thirty  years 
ago.  I  nave  not  only  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas,  but  of  a  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  now  living,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  Abolition 
Act  was  passed,  thought  it  inefficient,  and  then  proposed  an  amendment, 
that  there  should  be  a  clause  providing  for  the  liberation  of  the  then 
existing  slaves ; — I  allude  to  the  then  Lord  Percy,  now  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  I  therefore  say,  we  are  not  to  be  charged  with  any 
precipitation.  Can  any  one  seriously  talk  of  precipitation,  when  the  sub- 
ject has  been  fifty  years  under  consideration, — when  most  of  the  slaves 
of  that  day  have,  happily jperhaps  for  themselves,  ceased  to  live,  and  thus 
escaped — ^tbeonly  escape  they  had, — from  cmelty,  oppression,  and  misery, 
— shall  it  be  said  we  are  precipitate,  if  now  we  declare  that  our  mea- 
sures shall  be  prompt,  and  that  we  will  delay  no  longer?" — "  Slavery 
cannot  possibly  co-exist"  said  Mr.  Sandwithj  "  with  Christianity.  Its 
.  mild  and  humane  genius  levels  itself  against  the  tyranny  which  would 
elevate  one  portion  of  the  community  on  the  utter  ruin  and  degradation 
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of  another.  It  stauds  opposed  to  the  system  of  caste  in  the  East,  to 
the  slavery  of  colour  in  the  West  It  is  its  light  which  has  flamed  into 
the  dungeon  of  the  negro  slave  and  shewn  the  poor  captive  his  fetters 
and  his  wrongs.**  '*  Slavery  is  also  incompatible  with  the  verv  nature 
of  man  and  the  welfare  of  society.  The  inextinguishable  mind  of  man 
can  never  be  wholly  enslaved.  Attempts  may  be  made  to  crush  it,  but 
it  will  burst  forth  like  a  smothered  volcanic  nre  and  dissolve  the  fabric 
of  society." — ^The  Rev.  /.  Sykes^  of  Hornsea,  bore  testimony,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  during  several  years  that  he  was  stationer}  on  naval 
service  in  the  West  Indi^,  to  the  degraded  and  demoralized  conduct  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  cruel  and  coercive  system  to  which  they  were  subject. 
The  Rev.  J.  Powell,  a  Methodist  mmister,  in  a  brief  and  energetic 
speech,  observed  with  much  effect,  on  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
tney  were  engaged.  It  was  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  humanity, 
one  which  they  might  expect  God  to  bless;  which  would  be  a  blessing  to 
the  nation ;  and  in  which  theur  example  would  be  beneficially  followed 
by  other  countries.  He  regretted  the  unwillingness  shown  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  in  his  very  last  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
abolish  it.  The  time  had,  therefore,  arrived  for  the  country  to  declare 
itself,  and  to  remove  by  prudent  but  decisive  interference,  so  abominable 
a  nuisance." — He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  recent  resolutions  on 
Negro  Slavery  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  which  were  exceedingly 
stringent  and  to  the  purpose,  and  by  which  their  congregations  uni- 
versally were  invited  to  present  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  conclusion,  he  declared  the  readiness  of  the  Wesleyans  as  a 
body,  to  agitate  the  subject  by  petitions  and  by  every  other  lawful 
means,  until  the  voice  of  humanity  prevailed  in  the  Senate. 

The  general  purport  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting,  and 
at  various  other  meetings  in  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
in  the  Parish  of  Marylebone  in  London,  and  at  other  places  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  been  '^  to  pledge  those  present  to  seek  the  immediate 
abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  no  inferior  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  ;  and  to  unite  in  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment to  that  effect.*' 


III.— Lectures  oh  Slavery. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Godwin,  an  Independent  minister  of  Bradford,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  an  academy  near  that  populous  place, 
has  just  published  the  Substance  of  four  Lectures,  which  he  delivered 
with  great  acceptance  at  Bradford,  York,  and  Scarborough,  and  of 
which  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  in  the  Supplement  to  our  60th  Number  for 
May,  1830.  Having  read  this  work  with  care,  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
commend it  to  our  readers  at  large,  and  particularly  to  Anti-Slavery 
Associations,  as  a  well  digested  compendium  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
connected  with  the  interesting  topic  which  it  professes  to  elucidate. 
The  views  of  the  writer  are  enlightened  and  comprehensive,  and  they 
are  developed  with  a  vigour  and  perspicuity,  and  with  a  soundness  cf 
principle  and  depth  of  feeling,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
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able  to  him.  We  hail  this  publication  as  a  desideratum  of  great  mo- 
ment at  the  present  crisis  ot  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  we  announce 
it  to  all  our  friends  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  valuable  guide 
in  the  deliberations  of  every  public  meeting  convened  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  that  most  important  question,  and  as  a  text  book  richly  fraught 
with  materials  for  those  who  may  wish  to  emulate,  in  the  same  mode 
of  benevolent  exertion,  the  labours  and  success  of  this  able  and  estima- 
ble minister  of  Christ.  Others  indeed  ;  and  among  them  we  would  par- 
ticularly distinguish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  formerly  of  Colchester,  now  of 
Birmingham ;  have  already  entered  with  zeal,  and  with  eminent  advan- 
tage to  the  interests  of  humanity,  upon  this  line  of  service,  and  will  con- 
tinue, we  trust,  their  powerful  advocacy,  until  the  nation  is  effectually 
roused  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  oppressed  and  outraged  negro. 

We  subjoin  a  compressed  view  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
volume,  in  the  hope  or  thereby  stimulating  the  appetite  of  our  readers 
for  its  perusal.* 

Lecture  First: — Contains  a  General  View  of  Colonial  Slaver v, 
comprising  Africa  and  its  Slave  trade; — the  British  Slave  Colonies, 
their  inhabitants,  productions,  mode  of  culture,  and  mode  of  subsis- 
tence;— the  characteristic  features  of  Colonial  Slavery; — the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  respecting  it  in  1823 ; — and  general  remarks. 
Lecture  Second :— Exhibits  The  Evils  of  Slavery;  shewing  their 
extent ;— the  horrors  of  the  Slave  trade ;— the  forced  labour  of  slaves 
and  its  severity;— their  wretched  and  unprotected  state  as  to  food, 
and  as  to  punishment,  including  the  driving  system  ;— the  evils  also 
arising  from  the  inadmissibility  of  their  evidence ;  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  redress ;  from  the  disregard  and  disruption  of 
their  domestic  ties ;  from  tiieir  destitution  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  ;  and  from  their  generardegradation  ; — shewing  also  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  Slavery  on  master  and  slave;— the  general 
licentiousness  attending  the  slave  system ;— its  evils,  physical,  moral, 
political,  financial  and  commercial ;— and  its  national  guilt. 
Lecture  Third :— Gives  a  View  of  The  Unlawfulness  of  SlaveUy  ; 
considers  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  drawn  from  the  alleged  happi- 
ness of  the  Slaves,  and  the  alleged  interest  of  the  master  in  their 
wellbeing; — proves  the  unlawfulness  of  Slavery;  as  a  violation  of 
natural  rights;  of  charity ;  of  justice ;  of  the  British  Constitution  ;  and 
of  international  law  ;— refutes  the  pleas  in  its  favour  drawn  from  the 
inferiority  of  the  Negro  race,  from  the  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  from  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  establishes  its  utter  repug- 
nancy to  the  spirit  and  genius  as  well  as  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
Lecture  Fourth  :— Treats  of  The  Abolition  of  Slavery  ;  including 
theotigin  of  the  Slave  trade  and  the  extent  of  misery  flowing  from  it; 
—gives  a  brief  view  of  the  measures  which  terminated  in  its  abolition 
in  1 807  ;  of  the  measures  subsequently  adopted  for  abolishing  Colo- 
nial Slavery:  viz.  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  in  1823,  and  reforms 
proposed  in  consequence  ;— and  of  the  opposition  of  the  Colonists  to 

•  The  Lectures  are  preceded  by  a  table  containing  a  statistical  view  of  the 
slave  colonies  of  Great  Hritain.    The  work  is  pnblislicd  by  Hatchard. 
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Reform ;  with  their  treatment  of  the  missionary  Smith. — It  then 
gives  a  Summary  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  efirected;^and  closes 
with  a  view  of  the  obligations  of  this  Christian  nation  toward  the 
Slaves,  with  a  loud  call  upon  all  classes  to  fulfil  those  obligations. 


IV.— Dr.  Walsh's  Views  of  Slavery  in  Brazil. 
(  Continued  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  61.  /or  June^  1830,  p.  284.) 
We  continue  our  Extracts  from  Dr.  Walsh*s  most  interesting  work 
entitled  *'  Notes  on  Brazil;**  and  we  add,  in  the  margin,  Notes  of  our 
own  to  prove  the  identity  of  British  with  Brazilian  Slavery  in  genius  and 
spirit,  in  law  and  practice. 

6. —  Unprotected  state  of  the  Brazilian  Slave, 

"  If  a  slave  has  prodaced  his  master  ten  children,  he  may  demand  his  free- 
dom ;  but  these  and  similar  regulations  are  so  constantly  evaded,  and  have  been 
so  seldom  enforced,  that  they  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  To  restrain  his  violence, 
a  master  is  liable  to  a  fine  for  ill  using  his  slave,  but  no  part  of  it  goes  to  the 
unfortunate  snfferer.  He  can  even  be  compelled  to  hand  over  the  slave  to  an- 
other master,  on  proof  of  ill  usage ;  but  though  the  most  glaring  outrages  are 
committed  every  day,  the  law  is  never  enforced,  and  the  slave  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  running  away.* 

**  In  the  '  Journal  do  Commercio,*  and  the  '  Diario,'  there  are  always  ten  or 
twelve  advertisements  of  *  escravos  fugidos — run  away  slaves.'  When  they 
abscond,  they  generally  betake  themselves  to  Corcovado,  or  the  contiguous 
mountains,  and  here,  armed  with  spears,  they  attack  travellers,  and  live  by 
plunder.  The  beautiful  road  leading  alons  the  aqueduct  is  infested  with 
these  fugitives,  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  many  robberies  have  been  lately 
committed  there.  The  police  is  particularly  employed  under  an  oflBcer,  called 
Capitao  do  Mato,  or  captain  of  the  woods,  hunting  them  down  ;  and  in  a  dense 
thicket,  in  the  chain  of  hills  just  behind  Rio,  a  whole  colony  of  these  unfortu- 
nate beings  was  lately  found  in  the  greatest  misery.  When  brought  back, 
besides  the  punishment  of  flogging,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  extraor- 
dinary looking  mark.  An  iron  collar  is  firmly  rivetted  on  their  necks,  from 
which  a  long  bar  projects  at  nearly  right  angles,  terminated  at  the  other  end  by 
a  cross,  or  by  a  broad  curl,  so  as  to  resemble  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  intent  of  this 
is  as  well  to  stigmatise  them  as  fugitives,  or  deserters,  as  also  to  Impede  them 
in  their  flight,  as  the  iron  bar  entangled  in  the  bushes  would  soon  cause  the 
collar  to  strangle  them,  if  they  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the  under- 
wood. Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  bar  is  terminated  by  flve  fingers,  and 
this  implies  that  the  slave  had  carried  off  with  him  some  property,  and  so  was  a 
surripio,  or  thief,  as  well  as  a  fugidio.  The  multitudes  of  slaves  seen  thus 
neck-fettered  In  the  streets,  is  a  proof  of  the  numbers  who  are  continually  at- 
tempting to  escape,  and  also  a  proof  how  intolerable  is  the  state  of  existence  in 
which  they  find  tnem8elves.*'t 

6.  Alleged  happviess  of  Slavery  as  compared  with  freedom, 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,  or,  indeed,  more  absurd,  than  to  say,  they 
are  reconciled  and  happier  in  slavery  in  America,  than  in  freedom  In  their  own 
country.    They  seem  to  have  as  keen  a  sense  of  bondage,  and  to  repine  as 

*  See  this  feature  of  slavery  daily  exemplified  in  the  columns  of  the  Jamaica 
Gazette,  with  all  its  hideous  enumeration  of  brands,  and  scars,  and  blotches, 
and  lacerations,  and  mutilations  which  distinguish  the  apprehended  runaways 
from  each  other  only  by  marks  and  signs  of  misery. 

t  See  Sir  G.  Murray's  graphic  description  of  these  instruments  of  torture  as 
used  in  the  Mauritius,  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  62,  p.  71. 
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bitterly  at  their  lot,  is  any  white  men,  in  the  lMune  state  inAfrica  ;  indeed,  if 
we  might  judge  fh>m  the  effects,  stiU  more.  I  have  never  heard  tliat  saicide  is 
common  among  the  nnhappy  Europeans,  detained  in  slavery  on  the  Barbary 
coast;  it  is  the  daily  practice  in  Brasil.  Besides  the  instances  I  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  the  harbour  is  constantly  covered  with  the  bodies  of  blacks, 
on  whom  no  marks  of  violence  are  found,  and  who  are  known  to  have  thrown 
themselves  in,  to  escape  from  insupportable  life.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
at  Beta  Fogo,  where  several  respectable  persons  have  told  me  they  frequently 
encountered  black  bodies  when  they  went  to  bathe.  I  have  seen  them  myself 
left  by  the  tide  on  the  strand,  and  some  lying  weltering  just  under  our 
windows."* 

7.  An  affecting  case  of  Suicide, 

<^  But  we  were  all  eye  witnesses  to  a  very  striking  and  melancholy  fact  of 
this  kind.  One  evening,  some  policemen  were  conducting  a  woman  to  the 
calabuo90,  along  the  road  leading  to  Catet6.  Just  when  they  came  opposite 
our  door,  where  there  was  an  open  descent  to  the  strand,  the  woman  suddenly 
rushed  down  the  rocks  and  csst  herself  into  the  sea.  The  place  in  which  she 
fell  was  too  shallow  to  drown  her ;  so,  after  lying  on  her  face  a  moment,  she 
again  ridsed  herself,  and  rushing  forward  into  deeper  water,  she  sunk,  and  dis- 
appeared, The  policemen  made  no  attempt  to  save  her ;  but  Mr.  Abercrombie 
ordered  some  of  the  blacks  of  our  house  to  follow  her.  They  immediately  did 
so,  brought  her  up  apparently  dead,  and  carried  her  into  our  hall,  with  her 
head  hanging  down  and  exhibiting  the  supposed  mortal  symptom  of  froth  col- 
lected on  her  lips.  The  negroes  who  humanely  saved  her,  supposing  her  dead, 
threw  her  down  on  the  bare  stones.  Just  as  they  would  be  treated  themselves ; 
and  she  lay  there  like  any  other  worthless  and  despised  object :  but,  on  exa- 
mining the  poor  creature,  we  had  reason  to  suppose  it  was  still  possible  to 
restore  suspended  animation  ;  a  bed  was  therefore  brought,  on  which  she  wai 
laid,  divested  of  her  wet  and  tattered  garments,  and  wrapped  in  a  warm 
blanket.  ,  Friction,  and  other  usual  means,  were  then  resorted  to ;  and  after 
being  persevered  in  for  some  time,  she  shewed  symptoms  of  returning  animation. 
She  was  seised  vdth  convulsions,  succeeded  by  a  violent  shuddering:  then 
ejected  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  stomach,  opened  her  eyes,  and  muttered 
some  incoherent  words,  and,  at  length,  fell  into  a  slumber,  from  which  she 
awoke  in  a  sensible  state. 

'*  She  gave  the  foUovring  account  of  herself.— She  was  a  native  of  Minas,  on 
Uie  coast  of  Guinea,  where  she  was  one  night  seised  in  her  hut,  dragged  on 
board  a  slaver,  brought  to  Rio,  and  sold  at  the  Vallongo.  She  was  then  baptized 
at  the  church  of  the  Candellaria,  by  the  name  of  Francisca,  and  brought  by  her 
master,  a  captain  Philipe,  to  his  cbacara,  near  Beta  Fogo.  She  was  employed 
in  washing,  which  she  willingly  performed ;  but  her  master  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and,  in  proof,  she  shewed  her  arms  and  side, 
which  were  greatly  swelled  and  inflamed  from  the  effects  of  blows  she  had 
received  a  few  days  before.  She  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  she  fled  to  the 
woods.  Her  master  immediately  gave  sixteen  milreis  to  the  Capitao  do  Mato ; 
she  was  pursued  and  overtaken,  and  was  on  her  way  back  to  her  former  state  ; 
but  she  conceived  such  a  horror  at  again  returning  to  encounter  the  brutality  she 
had  before  experienced,  that  she  determined  not  to  be  brought  home  alive;  so 
in  passing  along  the  shore,  where  there  is  an  opening  to  the  sea  among  the 
rocks,  just  opposite  our  house,  she  rushed  down,  and  hoped  she  had  effected  her 
purpose.! 

**  She  appeared  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  was  treated,  so 
different  from  any  thing  she  had  ever  experienced  in  Brazil  before,  and  proposed 
to  do  any  work  with  alacrity  to  which  she  was  put ;  but  when  we  spoke  of  her 
returning  to  her  master,  she  expressed  a  degree  of  horror,  both  in  her  looks  and 
manners,  that  amounted  to  distraction,  and  seemed  to  think  she  was  but  little 

*  Similar  instances  abound  in  the  British  slave  colonies,  and  to  this  day,  even 
in  Barbadoes,  the  oldest  of  them,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  shew. 

t  See  for  examples  in  the  British  colonies,  No.  20,  p.  292,  6co.  and  No.  82.  p. 
I«2andl79. 
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iDdebted  to  thote  who  saved  her  life,  if  she  wtui  BgAln  to  be  given  up  to  that 
suffering,  thin  which  loss  of  life  was  more  tolerable. 

«<  The  next  day  I  went  to  Bota  Togo,  to  learn  something  of  her  master,  and 
to  interest  some  friends  in  her  behalf,  who,  I  knew,  were  very  kind  and  hnmane* 
But  a  slave,  I  found,  was  no  legitimate  object  of  compassion  ;  and  they,  whose 
deepest  sympathies  would  have  been  roused  for  a  white  European  so  circnm- 
stanced,  had  not  the  smallest  for  a  black  African.  In  reply  to  my  statements, 
I  was  assailed  with  stories  of  the  wickedness  and  worthlessness  of  the  race  in 
particular  to  which  she  belonged.  I  inquired  if  they  were  addicted  to  theft,  or 
other  immoralities ;  it  was  admitted  that  they  were  not,  but  they  were  noUnrions 
for  a  practice  equally  dishonest,  that  of  cheating  their  masters,  who  had  paid 
their  money  for  them,  by  daring  to  kill  themselves  when  life  was  no  longer 
tolerable.  I  further  learned,  that  her  master  could  come  and  claim  her,  as  he 
would  his  horse  or  his  mule  ;  that  she  could  be  sent  to  the  calabou90,  to  be  first 
punished  for  her  dishonest  attempt  on  her  own  life,  and  then  restored  to  him,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  he  pleased.* 

**  In  effect,  in  a  day  or  two,  her  master  did  come  and  claim  her,  and  his  claim 
could  be  no  more  resisted,  than  if  he  had  demanded  any  other  article  of  his 
property.  Her  arm  and  side  were  still  greatly  inflamed,  but  she  had  no  alter- 
native, and  was  obliged  to  go  away  with  a  stem  fellow  sent  for  her.  All  tliat 
could  be  done,  was  done  by  his  Excellency,  Lord  Strangford.  When  a  slave 
flies  and  returns,  or  is  brought  back,  he  endeavours  to  procure  the  interference 
of  some  one,  who  becomes  his  podrinho,  or  sponsor,  and  intercedes  for  his  for- 
giveness. If  the  person  consents,  he  is  always  sure  the  fugitive  will  be  for- 
given, for  it  is  considered  a  high  offence  to  refuse.  This  kind  office  Lord  Strang- 
ford undertook,  and  secured  the  poor  creature  from  present  punishment,  but 
could  be  no  protection  against  future  cruelty,  which,  no  doubt,  will  end  in  deter- 
mined suicide." 

8.  Overwhelming  Horror  of  Slavery. 

«  Thb  horror  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  slaves  not  only  kill  them- 
selves, but  their  children,  to  escape  it.  Negresses  are  known  to  be  remarkably 
fond  mothers,  and  all  I  have  seen  confirms  the  observation  of  others ;  yet  this 
very  affection  impels  them  to  commit  infanticide.t  Many  of  them,  particularly 
the  Minas  slaves,  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to  have  children,  and  practise 
means  to  extinguish  life  before  the  infant  is  born,  and  provide,  as  they  say, 
against  the  affliction  of  bringing  slaves  into  the  world.  Is  it  not  a  fVightfol  state 
which  thus  counteracts  the  first  impressions  of  nature,  eradicates  the  maternal 
feelings  from  the  human  breast,  and  causes  the  mother  to  become  the  murderer 
of  her  unborn  offspring  ? 

'<  The  yearning  after  liberty  is  the  strongest  feeling  of  a  negro's  mind.  It  is 
usual  with  people,  at  their  deaths,  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  particularly  e^e- 
siastics,  as  if  to  make  an  atonement  for  having  kept  them  in  that  state,  as  Ung^ 
as  they  could  hold  them  in  their  grasp.  Slaves,  who  have  expected  this,  and 
have  had  their  hopes  frustrated,  sink  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment, and  die  of  broken  hearts.  An  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  at  S. 
Jos6,  a  few  days  before  my  arrival.  An  ecclesiastic  in  the  Minas  Geraes  died, 
and  all  his  slaves  were  emancipated  by  his  will.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to 
pay  a  certain  doty  on  such  manumission,  and  as  no  provision  had  been  made  in 
the  will  for  this,  it  tvas  necessary  to  sell  one  or  two  of  the  slaves  to  pay  for  the 
rest.  One  of  them  was  brought  to  S.  Jos^,  where  he  sank  rapidly  under  tbi 
feelings  of  disappointed  hope.  He  refused  to  take  any  sustenance,  and  it  wa^ 
necessary  to  have  bis  mouth  held  forcibly  open  by  other  blacks,  while  it  was 
poured  down  his  throat ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  determination  to  emancipate 
himself,  as  he  said,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded.  He  was  buried,  as  well 
as  I  remember,  the  day  before  we  arrived. 

*  This  is  British  as  well  as  Portuguese  colonial  law.  See  Mr  Stephen's 
Delineation  of  Slavery,  vol.  1.  chapter  iii.and  Appendix  No.  1.  See  also  rfo.  5, 
and  No.  16,  pamm.  No.  04,  p.  S45,  &c.&c. 

t  See  Nos.  20,  p.  293,  and  No.  82,  pp.  162  and  172. 
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*'  But  thifl  irrepresBible  horror  at  a  state  of  slavery,  is  the  parent  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  crimes ;  and  when  negroes  expect  a  testamentary  freedom,  they 
anticipate  the  time  by  the  premature  death  of  the  testator  ;  and  thus,  a  humane 
and  beneyolent  intention  is  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  intended  bene* 
factor,  and  becomes  a  fre<iuent  incentive  to  poison  and  assassination.  I  knew  a 
man  in  the  Organ  mountains,  who  displayed  a  most  frightful  picture  of  the 
effects  of  slavery  in  the  different  relations  of  life.  The  man's  name  was  Felice, 
a- gamelleiro,  or  one  who  undertakes  to  cut  down  woods,  to  convert  the  timber 
into  gamellas,  and  sell  them  through  the  country.  He  was  a  mulatto,  the  son 
of  a  white  man  by  a  negro  slave.  You  will  suppose  that  his  bondage  ceased  at 
liis  birth,  and  that  the  offspring  of  a  white  man  could  not  be  the  bondsman  of 
his  parent.  No  such  thing  ;  he  was  liable  to  the  condition  of  his  mother,  and 
the  father  kept  his  own  son  a  slave,  to  sell  him,  or  dispose  of  him,  as  he  would 
bis  mule.  Being  ill,  however,  and  near  to  die,  he  made  his  will,  left  his  child 
his  freedom,  and  apprised  him  of  it.  After  some  time,  he  recovered,  and  having 
some  dispute  with  his  son,  he  threatened  that  he  would  alter  his  will,  and  that 
he  should  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  stock.  This  his  boy  determined  to  pre- 
vent, assassinated  his  father  in  a  wood,  got  possession  of  the  will,  demanded  his 
f^edom,  and  obtained  it  This  circumstance  was  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
body  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  process  was  instituted  against  him  ;  and  I 
saw  him  everyday  driving  his  mules,  loaded  with  gamellas,  and  not  chargeable, 
as  I  could  hear,  with  any  other  delinquency,  eicept  the  horrible  one  of  having 
murdered  his  father  to  obtain  his  freedom."* 

9.  SlcLvery  viterminable — its  dehumanizing  and  demoralizing  effects.' 
'<  The  circumstance  that  particularly  struck  me  in  Brazil,  was  the  intermin- 
able period  to  which  the  offspring  of  a  slave  is  doomed  to  bondage,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  is  a  taint  in  the  blood,  which  no  length  of  time,  no  change 
of  relationship,  no  alteration  of  colour,  can  obliterate.  Hence  it  is  that  you  see 
people  of  all  hues  in  a  state  of  bondage,  from  jet  black  to  pure  white.  On  the 
ecclesiastical  estates,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  the  original  colour ; 
and  when,  from  an  intermixture  of  white  blood,  the  complexion  of  the  children 
is  become  too  light,  they  endeavour  to  restore  its  darkness,  by  obliging  the  fair 
slaves  to  intermarry  with  those  who  are  blacker  than  themselves ;  the  good 
fathers  being  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  keeping,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  human 
faces  as  fair  as  their  own.f 

«  I  one  day  stopped,  with  a  friend,  at  the  house  of  a  man  on  ike  road  to 
Tijuca,  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  In  the  garden,  at  the  back  of  his  venda,  we 
saw  some  young  negroes  playing  about,  and  among  the  rest,  a  very  pretty  white 
boy.  He  had  a  soft  fair  face,  light  curling  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  as  light  as 
that  of  a  European.  Attracted  by  the  very  engaging  little  fellow,  I  caressed 
him,  and  inquired  of  the  man  of  the  house,  if  he  was  his  son.  He  said  not ;  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  slave,  and  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  his  father.  Shocked  and  incredulous,  I  denied  the  possibility  of  his  father's 
knowing  that  the  child  was  in  bondage ;  but  I  was  then  informed,  that  the  father 
not  only  knew  itin  this  instance,  but  that  in  other  cases,  he  was  known  to  sell  his 
own  white  child  along  with  its  mother !  Oh,  my  friend  ;  here  is  a  picture  of 
slavery !  Here  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Thomas  Incle  actually  revived,  and  a  Euro- 
pean in  the  nineteenth  century,  selling  a  mother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  as  with 
a  vrife,  and  enhancing  her  value,  by  selling  his  own  son  along  with  her. 

"  If  then  we  put  out  of  the  question  the  injury  inflicted  on  others,  and  merely 
consider  the  deterioration  of  feeling  and  principle  with  which  it  operates  on 
ourselves,  ought  it  not  to  be  a  suffident,  and,  indeed,  unanswerable  argument, 
against  the  permission  of  Slavery? 

''  The  exemplary  manner  in  which  the  paternal  duties  are  performed  at  home, 
may  mark  people  as  the  most  fond  and  affectionate  parents ;  but  let  them  once 
go  abroad,  and  come  within  the  contagion  of  Slavery,  and  it  seems  to  alter  the 
very  nature  of  a  man ;  and  the  father  has  sold,  and  still  sells,  the  mother  and 

*  See  No.  20,  p.  293-205. 

t  See  No.  20,  p.  296  and  296,  and  No.  32,  p.  165  and  166. 
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his  children,  with  at  little  compunction  at  he  would  a  bow  and  her  Utter  of  pigs ; 
and  he  often  disposes  of  them  together.* 

**  This  deterioration  of  feeling  is  conspicnoos  in  nany  wajs  among  the  Bra^ 
cilians.  They  are  naturally  a  people  of  a  humane  and  good-natured  disposi- 
tioD,  and  much  indisposed  to  cruel^  or  severity  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  the  man- 
ner in  which  many  of  them  treat  their  sla? es  is  a  proof  of  this,  as  it  is  really 
gentle  and  considerate  ;  but  the  natural  tendency  to  cruelty  and  oppression  in 
the  human  heart,  is  continually  eTolved  by  the  impunit?  and  uncontrolled  licence 
in  which  they  are  exercised.  I  never  walked  through  the  streets  of  Rio,  that 
some  house  did  not  present  to  me  the  semblance  of  a  bridewell,  where  the  oaoans 
and  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  sounds  of  whips  and  scourges  within,  an- 
nounced to  me  that  corporal  punishment  was  being  inflicted.  Whenerer  I  re- 
marked this  to  a  friend,  I  was  always  answered  that  the  refractory  nature  of  the 
slave  rendered  it  necessary,  and  no  house  could  properly  be  conducted  unless  it 
wss  practised;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case;  and  the  chastisement  is 
constantly  applied  in  the  very  wantonness  of  barbarity,  and  would  not,  and 
dared  not,  be  inflicted  on  the  humblest  wretch  in  society,  if  he  was  not  a  slave, 
and  so  put  out  of  the  pale  of  pity. 

*'  Immediately  joining  our  house  was  one  occupied  by  a  mechanie,  firom  which 
the  most  dismal  cries  and  moans  constantly  proceeded.  I  entered  the  shop  one 
dsy,  and  found  it  was  occupied  by  a  saddler,  who  hsd  two  negro  boys  working 
at  his  business.  He  was  a  tawny,  cadaverous-looking  man,  with  a  dark  aspect ; 
and  he  had  cot  from  his  leather  a  scourge  like  a  Russian  knout,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  exercising  on  one  of  the  naked  children  in  an 
inner  room ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  moans  and  cries  we  heard  every  day, 
and  almost  all  day  long. 

''In  the  rear  of  our  house  was  another,  occupied  bv  some  women  of  bad 
character,  who  kept,  as  usual,  several  negro  slaves.  I  was  awoke  early  one 
morning  by  dlsmsi  cries,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  in  the  back 
yard  of  the  house,  a  black  girl  of  fourteen  years  old ;  before  her  stood  her  mis- 
tress, a  white  woman,  with  a  large  stick  in  her  hand.  She  was  undressed  ex- 
cept her  petticoat  and  chemise,  which  had  fallen  down  and  left  her  shoulders 
and  bosom  bare.  Her  hair  was  streaming  behind,  and  every  fierce  and  malevo- 
lent passion  was  depicted  in  her  face.  She  too,  like  my  hostess  atGoverno,  was 
the  very  representation  of  a  fury.  She  was  strikins  the  poor  girl,  whom  she 
had  driven  up  into  a  comer,  where  she  was  on  her  knees  appealing  for  mercy. 
She  showed  her  none,  but  continued  to  strike  her  on  the  head  andf  thrust  the 
•tick  into  her  face,  till  she  was  herself  exhausted,  and  her  poor  victim  covered 
with  blood.  This  scene  was  renewed  every  morning,  and  the  cries  and  moans 
of  the  poor  suffering  blacks,  announced  that  they  were  enduring  the  penalty  of 
slaveiy,  in  being  the  objects  on  which  the  irritable  and  malevolent  passions  of 
the  whites,  are  allowed  to  vent  themselves  with  impunity ;  nor  could  I  help 
deeply  deploring  that  state  of  Society  in  which  the  vilest  characters  in  the  com- 
munity are  allowed  an  almost  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death,  over  their 
innocent,  and  far  more  estimable  fellow  creatores.t 

"  You  will  allege,  perhaps,  that  chastisement  in  this  way  may  be  often  quite 
necessary,  though  it  be  sometimes  abused,  and  carried  to  an  excess ;  but  what 
will  you  say  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  frequently  perish  under  this  infliction 
of  evil  passion,  and  negroes  every  day  are  sacrificed  not  so  much  as  delinquents 
punished  for  offences,  as  victims  offered  up  to  the  revenge  or  malice  of  their 
masters.  A  Portuguese  merchant  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Alfondega,  as 
a  remarkable  example  of  this.  He  had  ill  used  a  black  so  as  greatly  to  exas- 
perate him  ;  and  as  he  was  not  his  master,  the  slave  was  not  in  the  same  per- 

*  Instances  of  the  same  kind  freqdently  occur  in  the  British  colonies  at  this- 
hour  :  see  No.  20,  p.  206  (note),  and  No.  82,  p.  166  and  167.  A  recent  case  in 
Barbadoes  we  have  in  reserve. 

t  Our  pages  abound  in  illustrations  of  this  characteristic  feature  of  colonial 
slavery :  see  Nos.  6  and  16  passim ;  No.  27,  p.  28  ;  No.  4S,  p.  862—167 ;  No.  44, 
p.  380—392;  No.  47,  p.  462—468;  No.  68,  p.  309;  No.  64,  p.  841  and  84ft  j 
No.  60,  p.  356  and  357  ;  and  No.  66,  p.  378. 
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flonal  awe  df  him,  and  he  Btniok  him  in  the  face  in  a  gndden  fit  of  passion.  The 
merchant  said  little  about  it  at  the  time,  but  the  inexpiable  insult  of  receiTing 
a  blow  from  a  neno  slare  rankled  in  his  heart  He  some  time  after  applied 
to  his  master  to  sell  him,  but  as  he  was  a  irood  negro,  for  whom  he  felt  a  regard, 
he  declined,  till  he  was  offered  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  thought  it  not 
prudent  to  refuse.  The  money  was  immediately  paid,  and  the  slare  transferred ; 
but  the  moment  his  new  master  obtained  possession  of  him,  he  sent  him  to  the 
calabou^o,  or  place  where  the  slaves  are  punished.  Here  he  obtained  an  order, 
as  is  usual,  from  the  intendant  of  the  police,  for  three  or  four  hundred  lashes, 
or  as  many  as  he  mlffht  think  necessary ;  and  he  had  him  flogged  every  day  with 
such  severity,  that  he  gradually  sunk  under  the  punishment,  and  the  merchant 
never  thought  his  affront  expiated,(till  he  saw  his  dead  body  sent  in  a  mat  to  the 
burying  ground  of  the  Misericordia. 

'^  Sometimes  the  gratification  of  these  passions  is  too  sweet  to  be  intrusted 
to  other  hands,  so  they  take  it  into  their  own,  and  of  this  several  stories  were 
told  me  ;  I  shall  mention  one : — A  f&mily  was  about  to  remove  to  the  country, 
and  the  master  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  prepare  the  carriage.  The  slave,  as 
often  happens,  had  some  attachment  which  he  did  not  wish  to  leave,  and  neglect- 
ed the  orders ;  and  when  they  were  repeated  In  a  more  peremptory  manner,  he 
took  an  axe,  and  in  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy  or  despair,  attempted  to  cut  his  master 
down.  He  was  seized  and  disarmed ;  but  he  was  not  sent  to  the  calabou^o, 
where  it  was  said  his  punishment  would  not  be  sufficiently  severe  ;  so  he  was 
tied  up  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  where  the  master  every  day  inflicted  the  chas- 
tisement with  his  own  hands,  and  never  took  him  down  till  he  was  dead.  This 
was  universally  known,  and  mentioned  to  me  as  rather  a  more  stdutary  and 
effectual  way  of  domestic  punishment,  than  sending  to  the  calabou^o.  The 
master  suffered  nothing  in  public  estimation,  and  was  never  called  to  any  account 
for  the  murder. 

"  The  wretched  slave  often  anticipates  the  result  by  inflicting  death  upon 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  They  have  a  method  of  burying  their 
tongue  in  their  throat,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  suffocation.  A  friend;  of 
mine  was  passing  through  the  carioca,  when  a  slave  was  tied  up  and  flogged. 
After  a  few  lashes,  he  hung  his  head  apparently  lifeless,  and  when  taken  down 
he  was  actuaUy  dead,  and  his  tongue  found  wedged  in  the  oesophagus,  so  as 
completely  to  close  the  trachea."— Vol.  ii.  p.  8S~359. 

10.  The  Slave  Market. 

'*  The  place  where  the  great  slave  mart  is  held,  is  a  long  winding  street  called 
Vallongo,  which  runs  from  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  Al- 
most every  house  in  this  place  is  a  large  wareroom,  where  the  slaves  are  depo- 
sited, and  customers  go  to  purchase.  These  warerooms  stand  at  each  side  of 
the  street,  and  the  poor  creatures  are  exposed  for  sale  like  any  other  commodity. 
When  a  customer  comes  in,  they  are  turned  up  before  him ;  such  as  he  wishes 
are  handled  by  the  purchaser  in  different  parts,  exactly  as  I  have  seen  butchers 
feeling  a  calf;  and  the  whole  examination  is  the  mere  animal  capability,  without 
the  remotest  inquiry  as  to  the  moral  quality,  which  a  man  no  more  thinks  of, 
than  if  he  was  buying  a  dog  or  a  mule.  I  have  frequently  seen  Brazilian  ladies 
at  these  sales.  They  go  dressed,  sit  down,  handle  and  examine  their  purchases, 
and  bring  them  away  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  I  sometimes  saw 
groups  of  well-dressed  females  here,  shopping  for  slaves,  exactly  as  I  have  seen 
English  ladies  amusing  themselves  at  our  bazaara. 

*''  There  was  no  circumstance  which  struck  me  with  more  melancholy  reflec- 
tions than  this  market,  which  I  felt  a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity  in  seeing,  as  a 
man  looks  at  objects  which  excite  his  strongest  interests,  while  they  shock  his 
•  best  feelings.  The  warerooms  are  spacious  apartments,  where  sometimes  three 
or^four  hundred  slaves,  of  all  ases  and  both  sexes,  are  exhibited  together. 
Round  the  room  are  benches  on  which  the  elder  generally  sit,  and  the  middle  is 
occupied  by  the  younser,  particularly  females,  who  squat  on  the  ground  stowed 
close  together,  with  their  hands  and  chins  resting  on  their  knees.  Their  only 
covering  is  a  small  girdle  of  cross-barred  cotton,  tied  round  the  waist 

<*  The  first  time  I  passed  through  th«  street,  I  stood  at  the  ban  of  the  window 
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looking  tliroacb,  when  a  cigano  cmm  and  pressed  me  to  eater.  I  was  particu- 
larly attMoted  by  a  group  of  chUdrea»  one  of  whom,  a  young  girl»  had  something 
"Very  pensWe  and  engaging  in  her  couatenance.  The  cigano,  obsenring  me  look 
at  her,  whipped  her  up  with  a  long  rod,  and  bade  her  with  a  rough  Toice  to 
•one  foi«wani.  It  was  quite  affecting  to  see  the  poor  timid  shrinking  child, 
standing  before  me,  in  a  state  the  most  helpless  and  forlorn,  that  ever  a  being, 
endued,  like  myself,  with  a  reasonable  mind  and  an  immortal  soul,  could  be 
reduced'  to.  Some  of  these  girls  have  remarkably  sweet  and  engaging  couate- 
iMHiees.  Notwithstanding  their  dusky  hue,  they  look  so  modest,  gentle,  and 
atnsible,  that  you  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
are  eadoed  with  a  like  feeling  and  a  common  nature  with  your  own  daughters. 
The  seller  was  about  to  put  the  child  into  all  the  attitudes,  and  display  her 
person  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  a  man ;  but  I  declined  the  exhibition,  and 
she  shrunk  timidly  back  to  her  place,  and  seemed  glad  to  hide  herself  in  the 
group  that  surrounded  her. 

**  The  men  were  generally  less  interesting  objects  than  the  women ;  thetr 
countenances  and  hues  were  very  varied,  according  to  the  part  of  the  African 
coast  ftom  which  they  came  ;  some  were  soot  black,  having  a  certain  ferocity  of 
aspect  that  indicated  strong  and  fierce  passions,  like  men  who  were  darkly 
brooding  over  some  deep  felt  wrongs,  and  meditating  revenge.  When  any  one 
was  onitered,  he  came  forward  with  a  sullen  indifference,  threw  his  arms  over 
bis  bead,  stamped  with  his  feet,  shouted  to  show  the  soundness  of  his  longs, 
ran  up  and  down  the  room,  and  was  treated  exactly  like  a  horse  put  through 
bis  paces  at  a  repository  ;  and  when  done,  he  was  whipped  to  his  stall. 

'*  The  heads  of  the  slaves,  both  ipale  and  female,  were  generally  half  shaved ; 
the  hair  being  left  only  on  the  fore  part.  A  few  of  the  females  had  cotton 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  which,  with  some  little  ornaments  of 
native  seeds  and  shells,  gave  them  a  very  engaging  appearance.  A  number, 
particularly  the  males,  were  affected  with  eruptions  of  a  white  scurf,  which  bad 
a  loathsome  appearance,  like  a  leprosy.  It  was  considered,  however,  a  whole- 
■oiae  efibrt  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  the  salt  provisions  used  during 
the  voyage;  aad,  in  fact,  it  resembled  exactly  a  saline  concretion. 

'*  Alany  of  them  were  lying  stretched  on  the  bare  boards  ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  mothers  with  voung  children  at  their  breasts,  of  which  they  seemed  pas- 
sionately fond.  They  were  all  doomed  to  remain  on  the  spot,  like  sheep  in  a 
pen,  till  they  were  sold ;  they  have  no  apartment  to  retire  to,  no  bed  to  repose 
on,  no  covering  to  protect  them,  they  sit  naked  all  day,  and  lie  naked  all  night, 
on  the  bare  boards  or  benches,  where  we  saw  them  exhibited. 

''  Among  the  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  in  this  place,  were  some 
young  boys,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a  society  together.  I  observed  several 
times,  in  passing  by,  that  the  same  little  group  was  collected  near  a  barred 
window;  they  seemed  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  their  kindly  feelings  were 
never  interrupted  by  peevishneHS ;  indeed,  the  temperament  of  a  neg^  child  is 
generally  so  sound,  ttiat  he  is  not  affected  by  those  little  morbid  sensations, 
which  are  the  frequent  cause  of  crossness  and  ill  temper  in  our  children.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  young  black  fretful,  or  out  of  humour;  cer* 
tainly  never  displaying  those  ferocious  fits  of  petty  passion,  in  which  the  supe- 
rior nature  of  infant  whites  indulges.  I  sometimes  brought  cakes  and  fruit  in 
my  pocket,  and  handed  them  in  to  the  group.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  ob- 
serve the  generous  and  disinterested  manner  in  which  they  distributed  them. 
There  was  no  scrambling  with  one  another ;  no  selfish  reservation  to  them* 
selves.  The  child  to  whom  I  happened  to  give  them,  took  them  so  gently, 
looked  so  thankfully,  and  distributed  them  so  generously,  that  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  God  had  compensated  their  dusky  hue,  by  a  more  than  nsuu 
human  portion  of  amiable  qualities. 

'*  A  great  number  of  those  who  arriye  at  Rio  are  sent  up  the  country,  and  we 
every  oaj  met  cofilas,  such  as  Mungo  Park  describes  in  Amca,  winding  through 
the  woods,  as  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  interior.  They  formed 
long  processions,  following  one  another  in  a  file ;  the  slave  merchant,  distin- 
guished by  his  large  felt  hat  and  puocho,  bringing  up  the  rear  on  a  mule,  with 
a  long  lash  in  his  band.  It  was  another  subject  of  pity  to  see  groups  of  these 
poor  creatures  cowering  together  at  night  in  the  open  rauchos,  drenched  with 
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cold  rain,  in  a  climate  so  much  more  frigid  than  their  own.*'*— Vol.  ii.p.$23— 8. 

1 1.  Free  Blacks  and  People  of  Colour. 
^'  The  namber  of  free  blacks  and  mulattoes  is  rery  considerable  already  in  the 
coantry.  It  is  calculated  of  the  former,  that  there  are  160,000 ;  and  of  the  latter 
4S0,000,  making  about  600,000  free  men,  who  were  either  sUtos  themselves,  or 
are  the  descendants  of  slaves.  These  are,  generally  speaking,well  conducted  and 
industrious  persons ;  and  compose  indiscriminately  different  orders  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  among  them  merchants,  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  priests, 
and  officers  of  different  ranks.  Every  considerable  town  in  the  interior  has 
regiments  composed  of  them ;  and  I  saw  at  Villa  Rica  two  corps  of  them,  one 
consisting  of  four  companies  of  free  blacks,  and  the  other  of  seven  companies  of 
mulattoes.  The  benefits  arising  from  these,  have  greatly  disposed  the  whites  to 
consider  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  gradually  amalgamating  the  rest  with 
the  free  population  of  the  country,  and  abolishing  for  ever  that  outrage  upon  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  the  condition  of  a  slave."— Vol.  ii.  p.  S65,  866. 

12.  Brazilian  Abolitionist. 
'*  Jos6  Bonafacio's  last  effort  in  the  constituent  assembly  was  on  the  sutject 
of  slavery ;  he  drew  up  an  address,  in  which  he  makes  an  energetic  appeal  to 
them  to  abolish  gradually  a  state  which,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
a  person  is  made  a  thing,  and  property  claimed  in  that  in  which  another  can  have 
no  property ;  and  he  clearly  proves,  that  the  cultivating  the  soil  by  slaves  is  the 
bane  of  the  prosperity  of  Brazil.  Before  he  could  pronounce  this  address,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  arrested  and  exiled.  It  was  not,  however, 
lost ;  for  the  manuscript  was  left  with  a  friend  in  Brazil,  who  published  it  when 
he  was  gone."— Vol.  i.  p.  2S9,  240. 


V. — Donations  and  Remittances 

In  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  from  July  24  to 

September  4, 1830. 

£.  s.  d. 

Rev.  W.  Stephen  (annual  subscription) 0  10  0 

Birmingham,  West  Bromwich,  &c.  Female  Society  for  the  Relief  of 

British  Negro  Slaves  (donation)      .        ■.        .        .        .        .    50    0  0 

J.  F.  Moore,  Esq.                       ditto 10  0 

Mr.  G.  Brow,  Auchtermuchty  (payment)* 0    4  6 

Mr.  Hopkins,  Chipping-under-Edge  (annual) 0    5  0 

Thomas  Proctor,  Esq.  Selby  (donation) 4    0  0 

Westminster  Ladies    (payment) 4  13  0 

*  Though  the  Anglo- African  slave  trade  has  now  ceased,  and- the  perpetrators 
of  that  crime  are  liable  to  be  punished  with  a  pirate's  death,  yet  our  colonies 
have  continued  to  exhibit  abominations  of  the  kind  described  above  equally 
revolting  in  their  circumstances.  See  No.  18,  p.  254,  257,  and  258 ;  No.  10,  p. 
272—274  ;  No.  20,  p.  290 ;  No.  24,  p.  388,  and  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
p.  92. — Indeed,  belore  the  passing  of  Br.  Lushington's  consolidated  Abolition 
Act  of  1825,  whole  bodies  of  slaves  had,  in  some  cases,  been  forcibly  torn  from 
their  homes,  in  colonies,  where,  from  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  sugar,  they 
had  enjoyed  comparative  relief  from  the  severity  of  coerced  labour ;  and  had 
been  transported  to  the  colonies  of  Bemeraia  and  Trinidad,  where,  from  various 
causes,  but  especially  from  the  increased  exaction  of  labour  in  the  culture  of 
sugar,  they  perished  in  great  numbers.  One  of  the  objects  of  Br.  Lushington's 
Act  was  wholly  to  suppress  this  intercolonial  slave  trade,  perhaps  the  most 
cruel  of  any.  The  Colonists,  however,  have  been  loud  in  their  clamours  against 
it.  In  deference  to  them  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  last  session,  but 
afterwards  withdrawn,  to  be  renewed  in  the  present,  containing  some  very 
objectionable  clauses,  and  tending  to  relax  instead  of  to  render  more  rigid  the 
proviaionf  Of  Br.  Lusbington*s  Act.  Any  attempt  to  renew  it,  we  trust,  will  be 
sedulously  watched. 
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West  Ham  and  PUUtow  Ladies        (payment) 
Mrs.  OTiDgton,  Camberwell  ditto    . 

Mr.  W.  O.  Gibson,  of  Saffron  Walden  (annual) 
Tottenham  Ladies  (payment)     . 
A.  F<  (donation)         .... 
Robert  Bevan,  Esq.  (annual)     . 
Gracechnrcfa  Street  Ladies  (payment) 
Calne  Association  ditto    . 

Fordinc^ridge,  ditto  ditto    . 

Cliwham  Ladies  (donation) 
R.  Reynolds,  Esq.  (annual) 
Leek  Association  (donation) 
Manchester  Ladies  (payment)    • 
Peckham,  ditto  ditto 

Rer.  W.  Hancock,  Kilbum  (annual) 
Liskeard  and  East  Cornwall  Association  (payment) 
Newcastle  on  Tyne  ditto  ditto 

Robert  Forster,  Esq.  Tottenham  (annual,  2  years; 
Roy.  E.  G.  Marsh,  Hampstead         (annual) 
H.  Wedgwood,  Esq.  ditto 

W.  A.  Garratt,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn      ditto 
John  Cardale,  Esq.  Bedford  Row       ditto 
C.  E.  Rnmbold,  Esq.  M.P.  (annual,  S  years) 
John  Kitching,  Esq.  Tottenham  (annual)  . 
W.  Smith,  E^.  Upper  Seymour  Street  (annual,  S  years) 
W.  W.  Wldtmore,  Esq.  M.  P.  ditto 

Rer.  Robert  Aspland,  Hackney  ditto 

R.  S.  Gwatkin,  per  Hatchard,  a  donation 
Re?.  W.  Dealtry        (annual,  8  years) 
T.  S.  Rice,  Esq.  M.P.       ditto 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  (annual) 
W.  Evans,  Esq.  M.  P.  (annual,  S  years)    . 
Rer.  J.  Ivimey  (annual) 

Miss  M.  DaTidson,  per  Mr.  Nisbet      ditto 
J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq.  ditto 

Thomas  Sturge,  Esq.  ditto 

Miss  P.  Dawes  ditto 

Southampton  Ladies  (payment) 

Birmingham  A.  S.  Society       ditto) 
Mr.  Joseph  Sharpies,  Hitchin    (annual) 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Wheeler,  ditto  ditto 

Rer.  Tho.  Morell,  ditto  ditto 

Rev.  W.  W.  Pym,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  W.  Lucas,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  W.  Exton,  ditto  ditto 

Misses  E.  S.  &  M.  Wheeler,  ditto,  ditto 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  ditto  ditto 

Mrs.  Ovington,  Camberwell  Tpayment) 
Leominster,  Hereford,  contrioudon  from 
Kendal  A.  S.  Association  (payment^ 
(donation) 
Mrs.  Kidd,  Cleck-heaton,       ditto  .        . 

Friends,  Society  of,  from  a  subscription  raised  to  aid  in  promoting 

the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery 
Rochester  A.  S.  Association  (payment) 

ERRATUM. 
In  part  of  the  impression  of  No.  65.  p.  S72, 1.  22,  for  Proteciwr  read  PrcfHettr. 


£.  1. 

0  12 

2  12 

180  8 

0  15 

0  12 

10  0 

12  9 

8  11 

2S  14 

0  10 

0  10 

10  0 

S  18 

10  0 

10  0 

500  0 

2  2 

London :  Bagiter  mnd  Thomt,  Priaton,  BmIMoibcw  Close. 
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No.  68.]  OCTOBER,  5,  1830.    [Vol.  Hi.  No.  20. 

I.— LEEDS  ANTI^L^VERY  MBETIN6. 

II^DEVIZES  ANTI^LAVERY  MEETING. 

III.— LAWS  AND  MANNERS  OP  JAMAICA  ILLUSTRATED  :— 
1.    PoKT-RoTAL  Council  or  Protiotioii. 
9.    St.  Oborob's  Coonoil  of  PROTEcrioii. 

IV.— STATE  OF  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  IN  BARBADOES  ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

v.— ANTI-SLAVERY  MEETINGS. 


I.«-Lbsds  AKTi-SLATsaT  Mbbtimo. 

On  the  22d  of  September  a  GeDeral  Meeting  of  the  inhabitaDts  of 
Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  was  held  in  the  spacious  area  of  the  Coloured 
Cloth-Hall,  the  Ma^or,  Christopher  Beckett,  Esq.  in  the  chair;  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  an  address  to.  the  Kine,  and  a 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  total  abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery.  The  number  assembled  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  about 
6,000  persons,  and  among  them  were  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  Brougham. 
Mr.  Duncombe  and  Mr.  Bethell  were  necessarily  absent,  but  had  ex- 
pressed.their  warm  approbation  of  the  object  of  Uie  meeting.  We  can 
only  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings.^ 

Mr.  George  Rawsok,  in  an  impressive  speech,  contended  that  the 
only  course  which  now  remamed  for  the  friends  of  the  African  race, 
was  to  urge  upon  Parliament,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  in  all  parts  of  His  Maiesty^s  dominions.  Their 
object,  he  said,  was  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery ;  and  in  this  object 
they  would  persevere,  undeterred  by  difficulties,  unmoved  by  obloquy, 
tmsednced  by  sophistry,  until  their  fellow  subjects  of  everv  shade  of 
colour  in  every  part  of  the  world  were  raised  to  their  just  rights  as  men 
and  as  the  denizens  of  a  free  state.  On  his  motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
AMermaii  Hbt,  it^'was  unanimously  resolved, ''  That  the  slavery  (h  our 


*  It  say  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  resolotionB  on  the  subject  of  Colonial 
SUyery,  passed  at  a  meeting  at  Leeds,  on  the  21st  July,  1830,  and  inserted  in 
our  number  04,  p.  S44,  were  resolutions  not  of  the  Leeds  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
but  of  the  Protestant  Dissenter's  Anti-Slavery  Association,  meeting  at  Leeds. 
We  mention  this  eircamstance  becaase  we  are  desirous  not  to  appear  to  rob 
them  of  the  credit  of  those  excellent  reeolatlons. 
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fellow  men  is  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice^  not 
more  oppressive  and  cruel  to  the  slave  than  disgraceful  and  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  master,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  and 
constitution  of  this  free  country." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scales  took  an  able  review  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  slavery,  and  of  the  abortive  measures  which  had  been  pro- 
posed for  its  amelioration,  and  observed,  that  we  might  safely  leave  the 
system  of  slavery  to  the  arguments  urged  by  its  own  advocates  in  its 
defence,  and  which,  when  properly  weighed,  went  the  length  of  esta- 
blishing every  position  of  its  adversaries.  The  cause  of  abolition  had 
gained  something  by  the  efforts  of  its  friends,  but  much  more  by  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  planters  themselves,  and  which  proved  io- 
controvertibly  that  such  was  the  miserably  degraded  state  of  the  Colonial 
slave,  that  he  could  only  be  happy  in  the  degree  in  which  he  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  brute  beast  His  was  a  permanent  misery  on 
which  light  dawned  not,  and  on  which  hope  shed  no  cheering  light  He 
had  succeeded  to  a  long  and  sad  inheritance  of  woe,  and  had  obly  the 
prospect  of  transmitting  the  same  hard  fate  to  his  innocent  children. 
His  very  bones  and  sinews,  his  wife  and  children,  were  not  his  own  but 
another's. — ^The  motion  of  Mr.  Scales,  seconded  by  J.  Marshall,  Jun. 
Esq.,  went  to  express  regret  at  the  little  benefit  derived  to  the  slaves  from 
the  Parliamentary  measures  of  1823,  and  the  conviction  that  no  eflfectual 
reform  was  to  be  expected  from  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  that  Par^ 
liament  must  interpose  its  authority  in  order  to  afford  to  their  wrongs 
the  only  adequate  redress ;  namely,  the  utter  extermination  of  Negro 
Slavery.     It  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton  moved  an  address  to  His  Majesty  which 
was  also  carried  unanimously,  and  which  he  supported  by  an  argumenta- 
tive speech  of  considerable  effect.  In  particular,  he  appears  to  have  very 
happily  exposed  some  of  the  stale  but  popular  arguments  of  Uie  West 
Indians  in  favour  of  their  system,  drawn  from  the  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race ;  from  their  miserable  state  in  Africa,  and  their  happiness 
in  the  West  Indies,  superior  to  that  of  the  British  peasantry ;  and 
from  the  scriptural  sanction  given  to  slavery.  The  address,  after  the 
usual  congratulations  to  H»  Majesty  on  his  accession,  thus  proceeds :— ^ 

''  We  cannot  but  express  our  deep  regret  and  disappointment  tiiat 
the  efforts  of  his  late  most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth, 
and  of  Parliament,  have  been  productive  of  so  little  benefit  to  that  un- 
fortunate class  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  the  Negro  Slaves. 

"  We  exult  in  the  institutions  of  that  civil  liberty,  and  tlie  frankness 
and  generosity  of  your  Majesty's  character,  by  which  we  are  permitted 
and  emboldened  to  declare  our  decided  and  uncompromising  con- 
viction, that  the  unhappy  and  injured  beings  who  toil  in  our  colonies, 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  liberty  as  either  the  peasants  or  the  princes 
of  England  ;  and  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  hold  them  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  than  they  have  to  reduce  us  to  the  same  condition ;  and  that 
every  principle  of  justice  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our 
free  constitution,  and  the  dictates  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  policy, 
demand  that  they  should  be  totally  and  for  ever  emancipated. 

*'  We  therefore  earnestly  entreat  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleated 
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to  direct  your  Miniftters  to  adopt,  with  the  aid  of  Parliament,  every 
measure  which  can  be  resorted  to  for  annihilating  a  system,  so  degrad- 
ing to  humanity,  and  so  unworthy  of  a  civilized  age ;  and  we  cannot 
forbear  humbly  expressing  to  your  Majesty  our  decided  conviction  that 
nothing  will  amount  to  a  just  redress  of  these  wrongs,  short  of  the  final 
and  utter  extermination  of  Slavery ;  and  that  all  other  expedients  for  its 
amelioration  would  be  nugatory.' 

''We  imploire  your  Majesty,  in  justice  and  mercy,  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  your  crown,  to  extend  your  protection  to  these  unfortunate 
beings,  and  their  innocent,  but  ill-fated  offspring,  reduced  to,  and  re- 
tained in,  a  state  of  Slavery,  from  our  want  of  justice  and  virtue,  and 
not  from  their  own  demerits,  assured  that  it  would  add  another  gem  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  your  Majesty's  name  would  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and  the  benefactor  of 
mankind." 

'  Mr.  George  Wailes  moved  that  petitions  should  be  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  total  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery, 
and  supported  his  motion  by  a  detailed  view  of  the  history  of  this  great 
question  from  the  time  it  was  first  brought  before  the  public  in  1787,  to 
the  present  hour. 

Mr.  Robert  Jowett,  in  seconding  Mr.  Wailes's  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  slavery  ;  on  the  evils 
arising  to  our  commercial  interests  from  the  West  India  monopoly ;  and  on 
the  waste  of  treasure  and  still  more  of  life  caused  by  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  this  cruel  system  ;  and  he  closed  with  a  solemn  call  on  the 
meeting  not  only  to  address  the  Throne  and  to  petition  Parliament  on 
the  su^ect,  but  to  offer  up  their  supplications  to  the  King  of  kings  im- 
ploring him  to  influence  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  that  this  great  iniquity 
might  be  removed  from  us. 

Mr.  E.  Batnes,  Jun.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  County 
Members  for  their  pledges  of  support  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and 
especially  to  Lord  Morpeth  and  Mr.  Brougham  for  their  presence  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  not  only  that  their  four  representatives  were  united  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  that  not  one  solitary  voice  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
collected  at  York  and  elsewhere,  to  listen  to  their  representatives  on 
their  canvas  and  at  their  election,  not  one  solitary  voice  irom  the 
H umber  to  the  Tees,  was  raised  to  palliate  the  horrors  of  slavery  or  to 
avert  its  doom.  He  thought  that  though  the  social  degradation  and 
physical  evils  of  slavery  were  most  deplorable,  the  slaves  having  no  more 
civil  rights  than  the  cattle  of  the  field,  and  their  females  being  subject  to 
the  foul  abomination  of  the  lacerating  cart-whip  in  a  state  of  all  but 
utter  nakedness,  there  was  something  still  more  intolerable  in  that 
marring  of  the  image  of  God  impressed  on  the  soul  of  man,  in  that 
quenchingof  the  sacred  light  of  reason,  in  that  almost  absolute  obliteration 
of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  its  victims,  which  marked  this  fell 
system.  And  this  their  degradation  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  was  pleaded 
by  the  planters  as  a  proof  of  their  incapacity  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture !  But  the  Missionaries  of  Christianity,  as  the  Rev.  Richard 
Watson  had  eloquently  expressed  it,  *'  had  dived  into  that  nine  from 
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which  we  were  told  no  Tahiabte  or  preciouf  ttooe  coM  be  extneted, 
and  they  have  brought  up  the  gem  of  an  immortal  spirit,  flaBhingwith  the 
liffht  of  intellect,  and  glowing  with  the  hues  of  Christian  grace." — ^He thai 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  utter  hostility  of  the  planters  to  the  religioai 
^struction  of  the  slaves,  notwithstanding  their  professions  to  the  con- 
.trary,  the  extract  from  the  Jamaica  Courant  contained  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  No.  66,  p.  384. 

The  Rev.  Jobk  Andersoh,  a  Weslevan  minister,  in  an  able  and 
animated  speech,  eipressed  his  utter  detestation  of  slavery,  a  state 
equally  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  precepts  of 
religion.  He  exhorted  th^B  not  to  be  content  with  making  speeches. 
Actions  and  not  words  were  required.  He  would  say  to  them— <io!  do  I 
do  I  and  would  urge  them  never  to  relax  their  efforts  till  the  whole 
British  empire  formed  one  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  until  the  accursed 
name  of  slavery  was  erased  from  its  code  of  laws. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  his  object  in  presenting  himself  at  this 
meeting  was  twofold ;  first,  to  prove  that  however  little  qualified  he  might 
be  to  serve  this  cause  he  felt  no  lukewarmness  in  promoting  it :  and  se- 
condly, to  learn  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  on  a  point  which  so  deeply 
interested  them.  He  came,  therefore,  not  to  speak,  but  to  hear.  He  al- 
luded to  the  difficMlties  of  the  question,  and  said  that  he  alluded  iq  them 
in  order  to  express  his  opinion,  that  those  difficulties,  whatever  they 
were,  ought  not  to  damp  their  leal,  but  to  stimulate  them  to  prepare 
to  meet  and  to  overcome  them.  In  this  temper  he  should  address  hkn- 
self  to  the  question. when  it  came  before  Parliament,  and  he  trusted 
that  theur  efforts,  and  those  of  Parliament,  would  be  crowned  with  an 
issue,  which  should  be  satisfactory,  full,  and  final,  as  well  as  just  and 
beneficent  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  dispensations  of  Providence, 
always  in  silent  operation,  had  lately  spoken  audibly  to  the  world; 
and  though  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  interpret  their  motive,  or  an- 
ticipate their  cause,  it  did  not  seem  presumptuous  to  assume  that  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  the  purpose  or  the  present  meeting — ^in  labour^ 
ing  for  the  abolition  of  human  suffering,  and  the  diffusion  of  human 
happiness — they  were  pursuing  the  path  of  true  wisdom  and  of  national 
prosperity.  He  concluded  with  expressing  his  fervent  wish  for  the  final 
and  complete  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  ready  as  he  should  always  be  to  listen  to 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  and  to  give  them  all  due  wei^t 
even  when  they  differed  from  his  own  views,  it  was  a  cordial  gratificatioa 
to  him  to  receive  them,  when  they  commanded  him  to  do  that  very  thing, 
which  of  all  others,  he  was  inclined  to  do.  If  there  was  any  one  of  the 
eloquent  speeches  he  had  heard  that  day,  to  which  he  more  entirdy 
assented  than  another,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  lately 
addressed  them,  and  who  had  attended  an  Anti-Slavery  meeting  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  attended  many  such,  and  he  would  shortly  have 
to  attend,  not  an  Anti-Slavery  Society,  but  an  assembly  whicn  had 
hitherto  been  more  remarkable  for  upholding  Slavery  than  for  putting 
it  down.  The  last  time  he  had  sat  in  that  assembly  he  had  begged  to 
call  its  members  to  pledge  themselves  in  the  next  session,  not  to  abo- 
lish slavery,  not  to  put  down  the  flogging  of  females,  not  to  put  down 
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the  lacerationt  olthe  carl-whip,  not  to  put  down  the  unutterable  oppres- 
sion of  man  by  man,  but  only  to  pledge  themselves  that  they  would 
take  the  subject  once  more  into  their  serious  consideration ;  and  by  a 
large  majonty  his  motion  had  been  rejected.  His  experience,  there- 
fore, of  Slavery  as  well  as  of  Anti-Slavery  meetings  lea  him  to  concur 
heartily  in  Mr.  Anderson's  counsel,  to  have  as  our  motto,  not  '*say, 
say,*'  but  ''do,  do.^  |He  illustrated  the  difference  by  contrasting  the  warm 
speeches  of  candidates  on  the  hustings  with  their  lukewarm  conduct  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  justified  him  in  saying,  that  the  pave- 
ments of  4iustings  in  general  throughout  England  were  formed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  broken  promises.  Even  the  first  and  almost  universal  promise, 
made  by  all  candidates,  of  attending  in  their  places  in  Parliament  to  do 
the  work  of  the  people,  was  one  of  the  first  and  surest  to  be  violated. 
To  all  such  he  would  now  give  fair  notice,  thaton  the  subiect  of  Slavery, 
he  hoped  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  pledges  to 
their  constituents*  He  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  session  as 
most  important,  so  far  as  that  great  cause  was  concerned ;  for  if  ever 
the  voice  of  the  country  was  raised  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  univer- 
sally on  any  one  subject,  it  had  now  been  so  raised  on  the  subject  of 
Colonial  Slavery.  And  if  after  it  had  been  so  raised  nothing  was  done, 
then  should  we  be  a  degraded  people,  a  poor,  spiritless,  powerless  set 
of  constituents,  who  could  not  make  the  very  members  we  had  returned 
to  Pariiament  to  perform  our  work,  or  rather  the  work  of  heaven,  for 
which  we  had  sent  them  thither;  thus  treating  with  contempt  the 
suffrages  to  whidi  they  owed  their  seats,  because  they  hoped  not 
to  meet,  their  constituents  again  for  the  next  sue  years  to  come.  Mr. 
BiougluMn  then  adverted  to  the  Bill  for  amending  the  Consolidated 
Slave  trade  Abolition  act,  ^alluded  to  m  our  last  No.  67,  p.  403,  note) 
wUch  was  brought  into  the  House  last  session  and  was  likely  to  be 
ren^^ved  in  the  next;  and  trusted  that  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
the  nsQgieis  of  sudi  measures  wookl  be  sedulously  watched. — He  pro- 
ceedned  to  expisss  his  confident  hope  of  better  thines  than  they  nad 
hitherto  witnessed ;  and.  trusted,  that  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  ri^ts  of  property,  and  first  of  all  of  the  property  a  man  has  ia  his 
own  Ufe  and  in  nis  own  limbs,  we  should  at  length  succeed  to  break 
asunder,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  those  bands  by  wUch  the  slave  is  made 
miserable  and  the  master  wicked,  and  thus  happily  achieve  the  greatest 
and  most  gk>rious  triumph,  which  the.  enlightened  benevolence  and 
justice  of  a  great  and  free  and  virtuous  peopfe  ever  did,  achieve.  He 
then  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  on  their  precursors  in  this  great  cause, 
on  Granville  Sharpe,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Clarkson,  andalx>ve  all,  and 
over  all,  that  venerable  man,  whom  it  was  his  gk)ry  to  have  succeeded 
as  their  representative,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who,  though  he  had  with- 
drawn, from  public  hfe,  retained  the  entire  vigour  of  his  mental  faculties, 
and  the  warmest  feelings,  both  of  benevolence  to  his  fellow-creatures 
and  of  (Hety  towards  dod ;  and  whose  latter  end  formed  so  great  a 
contrast  to  the  latter  end  of  those  who  had  extracted  from  the  suffer- 
ings, and  built  upon  the  wretchedness,  of  slaves  the.  splendour  of  their 
own  private  fortunes.    Of  him  we  might  truly  say :-~. 
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<'  For  him  no  wretch  is  1>oni  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine  or  tempt  the  dang'roof  deep ; 
Bat  on  he  moves  towards  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  Virtae*s  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grare  with  unperceiTed  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And  all  his  prospects. brightening  to  the  last,. 
His  hearen  commences  ere  this  world  be  past/* 

Mr.  James  Richardson  then  moved,  that  the  Comnuttee  of  the 
Leeds  Anti-Slaveiy  Society  should  adopt  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  ensure  from  every  parish  or  township  in  the  county  of  York,  similar 
addresses  and  petitions ;  stating  that  the  continuance  of  Negro  Slavery 
was  a  great  constitutional  and  moral  wrong,  and  urging  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  immediate  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the 
total  abolition  of  Slavery;  an  example,  which,  he  trusted,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  other  county  and  town  and  parish  in  the  kingdom.  TTie 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Clapuam  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  VfCAR  OF  Leeds  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Leeds  Anti* 
Slavery  Committee,  in  whose  proceedings  he  heartily  concurred,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Fawcett,  and  passed  unanimously. 
Thanks  were  also  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Moepeth,  seconded  by 
Mr.  B.  SadleRi  to  the  Mayor  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


IL — Deviees  Akti-Slavert  Meeting. 

A  highly  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  Devizes  on  the  1 7th  of  Sep* 
tember,  J.  S.  Fuller,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Negro 
Slavery ;  at  which  there  was  a  display  of  energy,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,. which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible 
without  transcribing  into  our  pages  the  whole  of  the  interesting  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  those  vrho,  on 
that  occasion,  stood  forward  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
slave.    The  utmost  we  can  effect  is  to  give  a  faint  outline  of  them. 

The  Rev.  R.>  Elliott  informed  the  meeting,  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  influenced  in  calling  it  by  a  deep  and  growing  repugnance  to 
slavery,  and  a  firm  and  settled  conviction  that  that  evil  ou^t  not  to 
exist,  especially  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  This  feeling  was 
not  founded  upon  any  isolated  facts  of  the  cruelty  attending  slavery,  but 
on  a  view  of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  a  state  which  gives  to  man  the  power 
of  exercising  cruelty  over  his  fellow.  Such  a  state  was  incompatible 
with  our  holy  religion,  and  with  the  merciful  spirit  of  him  who  came  to 
give  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  to  open  the  prison  doors  of  them 
that  were  bound.  The  law  of  Qod  was  expressly  against  the  inan-stealer^ 
and  if  it  were  said  we  had  done  with  man-stealing,  yet,  were  not  the  men 
found  in  our  hands  whom  vre  knew  to  have  been  stolen  ?  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  that  this  system  was  as  much  opposed  to  constitutional 
law,  and  as  revolting  to  humanity,  as  it  was  contrary  to  religion  and  to 
sound  policy.  After  drawing  a  striking  picture  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  slavery,  and  refiiting  aome  of  the  popular  sophisais  on  the 
subject,  he  asked,  wb^t  it  was  we  now  had  to  propose;  and  to  this  qnea* 
tion  be  replied,  **  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery."    It  was  idle  to  talk 
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of  ameUoration  to  men  who  like  the  legislators  of  Jamaica,  reAlsed  to 
enact  that  women  should  cease  to  be  indecently  flogged.  The  object  of 
the  Society  was  to  assist  in  procuring,  bj  every  proper  method,  the  utter 
extinction  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies.  We  had  heard 
much  of  gradual  etnancipation ;  but  we  now  found  that  the  true  meaning 
of  gradual  emancipation,  was  perpetual  slavery. — ^The  frightful  antici- 
pations connected  with  the  at>olition  of  slavery,  were,  in  his  opinion, 
without  foundation.  Human  nature  was  the  same  everywhere.  Man 
with  a  black  skin  was  as  capable  of  feeling  a  kindness,  as  man  with 
a  white  skin.  The  experiment  had  been  made,  and  it  had  been  found 
to  answer. — But  how  were  the  slaves  to  be  then  governed  ?  By  passing 
such  legislative  provisions  and  restraints  as  should  put  the  liberated 
Negroes  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  just  and  equal  laws* 
The  object  in  short  of  this  Society  was  to  assist  m  procuring,  by  everv 
proper  method,  the  utter  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  British 
Colonies. — But  what,  it  might  be  asked,  was  to  become  of  the  planters 
themselves  ?  Let  their  claims  be  calmly  considered ;  and  if  they  sus- 
tain loss,  let  them  be  remunerated.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of 
injustice  in  the  exercise  of  our  compassion.  There  was  a  strong  moral 
feeling  alive  in  this  kingdom,  which  was  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
every  hour ;  and  which  could  hardly  fail  to  make  the  Negro  free.  And 
if  tlus  was  not  done  for  the  Negro,  he  would  ere  long  do  it  for  himself. 
**  Every  effort  to  keep  these  miserable  captives  in  ignorance,  must  in  the 
end  fail.  Their  oppressors  may  persecute  and  muKler  our  Missionaries : 
they  may  try  to  extinguish  the  light  of  truth,  although  they  may  as 
well  attempt  to  extinguish  the  sun !  But  the  slave  will  acquire  know- 
ledge ;  and  knowledge  is  power;  and  that  power  will  exert  itself  to  break 
the  chain  that  binds  him ;  and  if  this  must  be  the  alternative,  (which 
may  God  prevent)  the  Negro  will  be  free !" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johksoh  entered  at  considerable  len^  and  with  much 
force  into  the  same  views  of  the  sul^ect,  and  detailed  with  great  effect 
and  with  suitable  comments,  some  of  those  acts  of  atrocity  recorded  in 
the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  which  the  cruel  state  of  Colonial  law  per- 
mits to  be  perpetrated  either  with  entire  impunity,  or  with  such  slight 
p^ialties,  as  scarcely  to  afford  any  protection  to  life  or  limb.  The  contem- 
plation of  these  authenticated  horrors  led  him  to  press  the  immediate 
abolition  of  Slavery ;  and  this  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  when  he  saw 
a  rdigiotts  society,  supported  by  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  England,  owning  plantations  cultivated  by  slaves  driven  to  their  la- 
bour by  the  whip,  and  liable  to  all  the  debasing  effects  of  this  cruel 
system ;  a  course  in  which,  if  they  persisted,  they  would  bring  down  from 
heaven  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. — As  to  the  hope  of  preparing  the 
slaves  for  freedom  by  religious  instruction  it  was  vain.  Christianity 
for  example,  teaches  that  all  men  are  brethren ;  that  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  but  that  all  are  one  in  Christ.  No,  says  the  planter ;  to 
preach  such  doctrine  is  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  whites ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harte  was  deemed  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  offence  for 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper  to  black  and  white  at  the  same  table 
and  at  the  same  time. — But  we  wete  told  the  slaves  were  not  prepared 
for  emancipation.    What  then  was  it  which  now  restrained  them  from 
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acts  of  nolence?  You  lay  th«  arm  of  power.  And  would  not  the  law 
restraio  them  from  doing  mischief  to  themselves  or  others  as  effectaallj 
n^fter  as  brfore  emandpaiion ;  <nfier  having  multipli^  their  motives  to 
gratitude  aad  peaceful  conduct,  as  while  still  groaning  under  oppression? 
Of  this  he  could  have  no  doubt  But  if  not,  still  we  were  bouna  to  do  oicr 
duty-^to  act  justly,  and  to  exercise  mercy,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Ood. 
*^  Let  us  then,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  ^*  take  up  this  question  with  the 
warmest  zeal ;  let  us  never  more  be  satisfied  with  tmptv  promises,  but 
in  a  firm  and  constitutional  manner,  call  upon  the  Legislature,  to  wipe 
off  from  the  page  of  our  history  this  accursed  stain.  Let  us  use 
our  utmost  efforts  that  every  parish  in  the  land  may  hear  of  the  wrongs 
of  our  sable  brethren,  and  rise  to  redress  them.  Thev  are  bone  of  oar 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  and  methinks,  with  imploring  looks,  they 
exclaim — Gome  over  and  help  us.  The  blood  of  martyred  Missionaries 
calls  upon  us — not  to  avenge  their  murder,  for  thtfy  know  who  has  said, 
**  vengeance  is  mine,  and  i  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord" — but  to  vindicate 
the  wrongs  of  sufiering  humanity,  and  to  remove  the  impediments 
which  Slavery  presents  to  the  spread  of  the  Qolpel,  and  the  progress 
of  true  religion  among  the  heatnen ; — nor  evef  rest, 

^  HU  man  nor  woman  ander  Britain's  law, 
I9()r  foa  nor  dauchter  bom  within  her  Empire, 
Shall  bay,  or  lell,  or  hold,  or  bo  a  Blave.^ 

The  next  person  who  addressed  the  meeting  was  the  justly  cele- 
brated Cok>net  Napier,  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  late  peninsular 
war,  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  read  without  admiring  the  power 
of  intellect,  the  acuteness  of  observation,  and  the  manly  independ* 
ence  of  mind  which  it  displavs.  He  came  forward,  he  said,  with  re- 
luctance, not  because  he  was  lukewarm  in  a  cause  which  he  held  to  be 
pure  even  to  holiness,  but  because  he  was  unused  to  take  a  part  is 
popular  meetings.  Nevertheless,  being  called  upon,  he  would  not  shrink 
from  avowing,  publicly,  sentiaients  and  principles  which  he  had  never 
hesitated  to  express  in  private,  sometimes  perhaps,  more  warmly  than 
the  occasion  called  for. 

**  First  then,"  he  said,  **  I  hold  Slavenr  of  every  kind  in  abboirence; 
Irat,  most  especially,  do  I  abhor  domestic  Slavery,  We  have  seen  the 
people  of  a  neighbounog  country  rise,  as  one  man,  and  shed  their  blood 
like  water,  to  avoid  political  oppression.  Gloriously  have  th^  efiected 
their  object !  and  greatly  and  justly  hu  the  wond  applauded  their 
heroic  action  1  But,  in  modem  times,  what  political  bondage  can  be 
for  a  moment  compared,  as  an  evil,  to  the  harrowing  oppression  of 
domestic  Slavery?  The  former,  indeed,  forbids  men  to  meddle  m 
public  aflairs,  and  thwarts  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights ;  but 
the  domestic  slave  dare  not  move  his  person,  but  as  his  master  directs ; 
he  dare  not  publish  his  thoughts,  speak  or  make  a  sign  of  discontent, 
or  even  of  joy ;  he  dare  not  even  sigh  over  his  unhappy  fate;  lest  his 
ofliended  tyrant  should  crush  him,  body  and  soul — his  body  with  the 
torture  of  the  whip,  his  sonl  with  the  de^dation.  Domestic  Slavery, 
then,  is  a  great  and  dreadful  evil,  which  it  behoves  every  good  man  to 
endeavour  to  abate.  But,  on  a  subject  of  this  nature;  it  is  better  to 
aigue  than  to  declaim ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the  passions 
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ir^'fa^ar  of  a  caase,  which  is  founded  upon  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice  and  humatkicy.  The  subject  is  one,  no  doubt,  affording  a  wider 
scope  than  any  other,  for  appeals  to  the  passions;  but  it  is,  fortunately, 
also  the  one  which  needs  them  the  least,  being  founded  on  the  plainest 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  Hence,  I  shall  not  here  have  recourse 
to  any  of  those  stories  of  appalling  atrocities,  committed  by  sbve- 
holders,  of,  rather  I  should  say,  by  slave  masters,  for  many  slave-holders 
are  very  humane  men,  who  have  never  been  near  the  scene  of  those  abo^ 
minations  which  we  have  all  heard  and  read  of,  even  too  often  for  the 
tranquillity  of  our  own  minds. — Such  stories,  when  truly  related,  and 
well  authenticated,  are,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  in* 
Solent  and  unreflecting  persons;  and  the  publication  of  them  inflicts 
some  punishment  upon  the  perpetrators  of  such  enormities,  when  they 
can  be  no  otherwise  reached  than  by  holding  them  up  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  world.  But,  as  parts  of  the  argument 
agaiast  domestic  Slavery,  they  are  wholly  unnecessary.  That  argument 
rests  upon  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  general  and  immutable 
.pnaeiples.  We  may  be  told,  and  we  are  continually  told,  that  the 
istories  of  cruelty  and  oppression  which  are  published,  ar&  false,  exag- 
gerated, distorted,  and  discoloured.  I  can  believe  it. — A  great'  question 
like  the  Abolitidn  of  West  Indian  Slavery,  which  has  been  agitated  for 
years ;  which  excites  so  many  passions  and  involves  so  many  interests ; 
must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  exaggeration.  And  what  then  ?  Shall 
k  follow  that  Slavery  is  not  a  great  and  dreadful  evil !  Sir,  if  I  hear 
that  a  woman  heavy  with  child  has  been  lashed  to  death,  and  that  on 
enquiry  I  find  she  was  not  with  child,  and  did  not  die  of  her  tortures^ 
but  that  if  she  had  been  so  situated,  and  had  so  died,  it  would  only 
have  been  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  legal  exercise  of  a  power  which 
wicked  and  mfamous  laws  had  conferred  upon  her  master,  am  I  not  to 
denounce  the  horrid  system  ?  Am  I,  because  the  story  is  not  accurate- 
ly told,  to  refrain  from  exclaiming  against  the  horrid  system,  under 
which  such  villany  may  be  perpetrated  ?  Am  I  not  to  declare  that 
domestic  Slavery  is  a  great  ana  terrible  evil,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  man  to  abate  ?  Sir,  there  is  an  omnipotent  Being  above  us, 
who  has,  I  will  not  say,  taught,  but  who  has  forced  us,  in  spite  of  oar 
wayward  dispositions,  to  feel  that  virtue  and  viae  are  not  indiflereat  to 
him;  that  the  first  is  pleasing,  the  second  displeasing  to  his  nature; 
and  mankind,  in  every  age  and  every  part  of  the  world,  have  believed 
that  a  strict  reckoning  will  be  held  hereafter,  when  rewards  exceeding 
the  dreams  of  poets,  and  punishments  the  very  thought  of  whidi  causes 
the  soul  to  shrink,  wiH  be  distributed  according  to  our  merits.  Yet^  in 
despite  of  this  universal  feeling,  and  this  universal  belief,  the  power  of 
doing  wrong  being  granted  to  man,  wrong  always  has  been  committed: 
there  is,  at  least,  as  much  of  vice  as  of  virtue,  there  is  as  much  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty,  in  this  world,  as  there  is  of  kindness  and  charity. 
What  do  I  inf^r  from  this?  Why,  that  as  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
man  in  general,  that  neither  the  promised  reward  for  virtue,  nor  the 
denounced  vengeance  for  vice,  avails  to^  prevent  him  from  doing  evil, 
^hen  he  has:  the  power^  itie  impossible  to  believe  that  the  slave-holder 
^1^0  has  already  so  grossly  violated  natural  justice,  a's  to  hold  hit 
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felJow-being  in  bondage,)  having  the  power  to  oppress  and  misuse,  will 
not  oppress  and  misuse  his  slave ;  that  having  the  power  to  be  cruel,  he 
will  not  also  have  the  will.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  all  the  tales  of 
horrors  committed  in  the  West  Indies,  which  we  have  yet  heard,  were 
utterly  untrue,  we  might  still  be  assured,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  man,  that  there  was  sufficient  foundation  to  expect  them; 
aye,  although  they  were  fifty  times  as  numerous,  and,  if  possible,  related 
circumstances  fifty  times  as  atrocious.  And  this  I  hold  to  be  so  certain, 
and  my  position  so  immoveable  by  argument,  that  if  an  angel  were  to 
stand  before  me  at  this  moment,  and  assert  the  contrary,  I  would  turn 
away,  fearing  and  doubting,  that  although  clothed  in  the  glorious  light 
of  heaven,  the  coming  was  from  hell !  I  recur  then  to  my  original 
assertion,  that  Slavery,  and  more  especially  domestic  Slavery,  is  a  great 
and  terrible  evil,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  abolish ;  and 
in  this  feeling,  I  propose  that  it  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  this 
Society  that  Slavery  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  condition  capable 
of  being  rendered  tolerable  by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to  be  suppressed, 
an  outrage  on  our  professed  principles  as  Christians  to  be  renounced, 
and  a  foul  stain  on  the  national  character,  to  be  wholly  and  for  ever 
effaced." 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noble  was  carried 
unanimously. 

William  Blair,  Esq.  entered  fully  into  the  whole  question,  giving 
a  comprehensive  and  luminous  view  of  it  in  its  principle  and  its  details, 
its  tendencies  and  effects,  its  abstract  nature  and  its  practical  influence ; 
exhibiting  it  tis  so  unnatural  and  degrading,  so  opposed  to  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  so  destructive  of  human  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter, 
and  so  full  of  horror,  as  to  convince  every  candid  mind  that  such  an 
abomination  ought  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  forced,  while  giving  a  paramount 
weight  to  the  claims  of  the  planters,  to  admit,  that  if  the  poor  slave  were 
ever  to  ask  him  by  what  title  he  was  held  in  bondage,  he  feared  he 
should  not  have  one  syllable  to  say  in  self-justification.  Thus,  it  was  only 
by  an  oblivion  of  the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  duty, 
that  the  enormities  of  the  system  could  be  palliated  or  endured  for  one 
moment.  Abstracted  indeed  from  all  consideration  of  consequences, 
personal  slavery  was  revolting  and  detestable,  a  sin  against  human  na- 
ture, which  all  good  men  should  unite  in  extirpating;  treason  against  the 
very  law  of  man's  existence,  robbing  him  of  his  right  to  life,  limbs,  and 
liberty,  to  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  to  the  worship  of  his  God,  in 
short,  of  his  birthright — the  very  charter  of  his  being.  Neither  the  so- 
lemn dicta  of  a  minister  of  state,  nor  the  alleged  omnipotence  of  acts  of 
parliament,  nor  treaties  however  guaranteed,  nor  claims  of  chartered 
rights  and  vested  interests  however  urged,  can  be  allowed  to  come  into 
successful  competition  with  the  sacred,  universal,  immutable  right  to 
personal  freedom,  inherited  by  every  child  of  man.  As  to  the  claims 
the  planters  might  have,  he  neither  asserted  nor  denied  them.  Whatever 
they  were,  they  attached  not  to  the  poor  slave,  but  to  other  parties,  and  were 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  claims  of  the  slave,  which  were  independent, 
primary,  and  paramount.    Besides,  in  what  chapter  of  the  British  con- 
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stitution  should  we  find  a  warrant  for  making  the  colour  of  a  man's  skin 
the  proof  of  guilt  and  the  ground  of  punishment,  or  for  giving  to  the 
white  a  monopoly  of  freedom,  and  to  the  black  the  whip,  shackles,  and 
a  dun^^eon  ? — In  turning  to  the  practical  part  of  the  subject,  he  wholly 
repudiated  that  low  and  gross  view  of  the  subject  which  looked  only  to 
the  slave's  physical  wants  and  the  externals  of  his  happiness,  and  heeded 
not  his  moral  and  mental  degradation  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  But  even  the  assertion  of  his  physical  comfort  was  a  lie.  The 
slaveswere  over-worked  and  under-fed,  and  harshly  used,  as  was  proved  by 
that  undeniable  test  of  physical  comfort,  the  state  and  progress  of  popu- 
lation, and  which  shewed  that  there  was  in  the  system  some  fatal  blight 
tainting  the  very  vitals  of  society,  and  withering  the  very  springs  of 
existence;  so  that,  were  this  system  permitted  to  continue,  the  victims 
of  it  would  at  length  find  repose  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;  the  silence  of  death  would  reign  over  these 
lovely  regions ;  while  the  graves  of  the  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
who  bad  worn  out  their  lives  there  in  bitter  bondage,  would  be  the  eter- 
nal monument  of  our  shame.  And  this  depopulating  effect  of  the 
systeni  was  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  same  race  when  free.  The  progress  of  population  in  Hayti,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Jamaica,  was  such  as  to  raise  the  positive  waste 
of  negro  life  in  the  latter  to  about  350,000  human  beings  in  twenty  years. 
This  was  frightful.  In  the  Mauritius,  Guiana,  and  other  places,  the 
decrease  was  still  more  appalling.  But  enough  had  been  said  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  effect  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  this  monstrous  system.  Half  measures  and  palliatives  would 
no  longer  suffice  :  we  must  seek  the  entire  and  speedy  removal  of  this 
mass  of  misery  and  guilt  We  were  all  involved  in  its  criminality  if  we 
did  not  do  all  in  our  power  to  that  end.  The  blood  of  our  brother  would 
cry  against  us  to  heaven;  and  while  there  was  a  righteous  Governor  of  the 
universe,  it  would  not  cry  in  vain,  if  we  did  not  relinquish  the  guilty  gains 
of  oppression.  "  Raise  him  then  from  the  depth  of  his  degradation,  and 
shed  on  him  the  light  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel ;  and  impart  to  him 
with  his  civil  rights  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  social  life.  And  let 
not  sucli  feelings  evaporate  in  words,  or  even  in  petitions.  If  the  Parlia- 
ment will  not  heed  these,  you  have  a  remedy  in  your  own  hand.  Abjure 
the  use  of  slave-grown  sugar — for  it  is  the  sugar  above  all  which  kills  the 
slave — and  you  will  assist  in  sealing  the  death  warrant  of  slavery.  While 
you  consume  this  production  of  slave  labour,  you  are  paying  your  quota 
towards  that  million  and  a  half  which  goes  annually,  in  the  shape  of 
drawbacks  and  protecting  duties,  into  the  coffers  of  the  slave-holder. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  price  of  blood,  and  a  direct  bounty  for  keeping 
the  poor  slave  in  bondage. — Another  most  effectual  means  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  emancipation,  will  be  to  establish  Anti-Slavery  Associations 
in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  diffuse  infor- 
mation as  extensively  as  possible.  Thus  we  may  hope  that  the  nation 
will  awake — that  it  will  arise  in  all  its  moral  and  religious  might,  and 
decree  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  the 
British  Crown.'' 
Impressive  addresses  followed  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  ihe  Rev. 
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Mr.  Bunce,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kecne,  Mr.  Sa«»ders, 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Aotigua.  But  our  limits  are  exhausted,  and  we 
most  draw  to  a  close ;  merely  noticing  that  the  petition  agreed  to,  con- 
tains, among  others,  the  following  passages — 

'*  That  they  consider  this  state  of  society  as  directly  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  religion,  justice,  and  humanity  ;  and  that  it  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  tolerated  under  any  plea  of  amelioration,  inasmuch  as 
that  which  is  palpably  unjust  in  itself,  cannot  be  rendered  otherwise  by 
merely  lessening  the  degree  of  its  enormity.  And  even  if  mitigation 
could  justify  its  existence,  it  is  altogether  hopeless  to  look  for  saefa 
mitigation  from  the  Colonial  Legislatures. 

**  They  therefore  abandon  the  hope  of  accomplishing  any  alleviation  of 
tbe  horrors  of  slavery,  and  conceive  that  its  total  abolition  is  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  relief  to  the  slaves,  and  of  wiping  away  this  foulest  blot 
on  our  national  honour — this  daring  outrage  on  the  laws  of  God ;  and 
they  leave  it  to  Parliament  to  estimate  and  discharge  any  losses  that  may 
accrue  to  the  West  India  planters  by  the  legislative  extinction  of  slavery; 
but  that  no  plea  of  this  kind  ought  to  delay  this  act  of  national  justice, 
or  prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed 
most  advisable,  for  the  speedy  and  total  extinction  of  Negro  Slavery,  in 
all  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown.*' 

III. — Laws  akd  Manners  or  Jamaica  Illustrated. 
1. — Port  Royal  Council  qf  Protection, 

The  following  piece  of  intelligence  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  the  3d  July,  1830. 

"  At  Port-Royal, on  June  19,  a  special  bench  of  magistrates  assembled, 
consisting  of  his  honour  the  Custos,  and  E.  B.  Warren,  W.  Hyslop,  and 
H.  Fraser  Leslie,  Esqrs.  Justices,  to  inquire  into  complaints  preferred 
by  certain  slaves  from  Dallas-Castle  estate  against  their  overseer,  Mr. 
Stevens.  A  gang,  twenty-four  in  number,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  appeared  before  the  justices,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  children,  severally  stated  their  complaints.  They  were  heard  at 
length,  and  afterwards  the  bookkeeper,  who  had  been  called  down  as  a 
witness  at  their  own  request,  was  sworn,  and  denied  the  whole  state- 
ment preferred  against  the  overseer  in  the  clearest  manner,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  bench.  The  chief  grounds  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  were,  that  the  time  allowed  them  for  their  meab,  &c.  at  break- 
fast and  dinner  (which  it  was  proved  on  oath  exceeded  the  time  allowed 
by  law,)  was  not  sufficient — that  they  were  not  taken  care  of  when 
they  were  sick,  but  made  to  work,  and  that  two  hogs  had  been 
killed ! ! 

"  Mr.  M'Cunn,  the  attorney,  was  sworn,  and  proved  that  every  com- 
fort was  afforded  to  the  people — that  the  hot-house  had  every  article 
that  was  required  for  it,  and  that  the  people  were  discharged  from  it 
according  to  the  directions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  doctor,  who  regu- 
lary  visited  the  property;  that  Mr.  Stevens,  the  overseer,  had  been 
there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  was  a  mildy  humane  man,  and  that 
he,  who  the  negroes  knew  was  the  attorney,  never  received  any  cotn- 
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plaints  whatever,  although  they  were  constantly  coming  to  him  for  sup- 
plies, &c.  The  gang  generally  admitted '  that  they  were  well  fed,  See,* 
but  *  that  they  wanted  a  new  Busha,  (overseer)  and  would  not  serve 
under  the  present  one,  a  woman  declaring  that  she  would  die  before  she 
would  return  to  the  estate/  Every  one  of  them  actually  shewed  the 
greatest  insolence  to  their  overseer,  in  the  very  face  of  the  magistrates  I ! 

'*  The  bookkeeper  also  stated  on  oath  to  the  Court,  that  he  was  satisfied 
it  was  but  a  conspiracy  to  get  the  overseer  discharged,  if  possible,  and 
mentioned  several  expressions  he  had  heard  in  the  field  to  that  effect, 
and  that  the  ringleader  was  a  runaway,  generally  speaking. 

"  The  records  also  shewed  that  the  greater  number  of  these  people  had 
been  tunce  before  the  justices  with  similar  complaints,  and  admonished 
not  to  persist  in  making  them  without  just  grounds. 

'f  Mr.  Stevens,  the  overseer,  having  requested  permission  (for  his  own 
character)  to  address  the  magistrates,  declared  what  had  been  proved 
by  the  bookkeeper,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  shewed  that 
there  were  no  grounds  of  complaint  whatever.  The  negroes  had  more 
indulgences  than  those  on  the  other  properties  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  two  hoos  alluded  to,  they  had  been  killed  for 
destroying  the  grounds,  and  injuring  the  com  and  coffec'^ieces,  after 
leneated  remonstrances  from  him.  When  they  were  kiUed,  he  asked'to 
whom  they  belonged,  but,  as  no  one  would  claim  them,  they  were 
burnt  The  whole  eang  were  a  turbulent  and  dissatisfied  set,  and  were 
so  known  by  the  ovier  slaves  on  the  estate.  The  bench,  after  a  long 
deliberation,  decided  that  the  complaint  was  most  frivolous  andground» 
less :  and  his  honour  the  Gustos,  in  an  impressive  manner,  pointed  out 
to  them  their  very  improper  and  almost  rebellious  conduct,  advertbg  to 
the  admonitions  they  haa  received  from  him  on  former  occasions  years 
a»>.  He  stated  to  them  that  whilst  the  law  provided  that  their  com- 
plaints should  always  be  patiently  heard,  it  wisely  directed,  that  if  their 
complaints  were  groundless,  they  should  meet  with  a  suitable  punish- 
ment for  making  them.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  well-being  of  the 
island,  that  complaints  like  these  should  meet  with  exemplary  punish- 
ments, to  deter  a  repetition  of  them. — ^To  that  end,  the  principal  actor 
(the  runaway)  was  sentenced  to  fifty  lashes,  and  the  four  next  men  to 
thirty-nine  lashes  publicly,  and  three  of  the  head-women  of  the  gang 
to  three  weeks'  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  remainder  were 
severely  admonished. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Hyslop  likewise  recommended  the  people  to  be  guarded 
in  their  conduct  in  future,  pointing  out  to  them  that,  if  they  persisted 
in  their  riotous  conduct  and  behaviour  to  their  overseer,  some  of  them 
might  be  brought  to  an  ignominious  end.  The  law,  and  the  ma^strates 
appointed  to  deal  it  out,  would  always  protect  them,  if  protection  was 
necessary ;  but  woM,  panish  them  whenever  they  should  conspire,  by 
falsehoods  and  improper  motives,  to  prefer  frivolous  complaints  against 
white  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  them.  The  proceeding  was  under 
the  28th  and  103d  clauses  of  the  act;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
took  down  notes  of  all  that  passed,  and  of  the  evidence  given,  by  the 
desire  of  the  magistrates. 

''A  finer  gang  we  never  saw ;  and  their  appearance  alone  was  almost 
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suffieieat  to  rebut  any  chaige  of  hwA  o?  impiopcar  titatWMMut  nmA  ve 
cannot  help  admiring  the  impartial  and  firm  manner  in  which  the  JM- 
ticea  acted,  and  the  deoition  they  came  to.  These  frivofeus  cooaplainta 
are  daily  increasing,  and,  unleaa  a  check  is  gi?en  to  them,  they  may 
alowly  amount  to  an  akrming  magnitude;  for,  at  in  the  preaent 
instance,  a  gan^  imay  leave  an  estate  for  days,  when  they  want  a  nev 
overseer,  with  fehe  complainta,  and  go  to  a  magtstiate ;  the  fvoprietor, 
therefore,  loses  their  labour,  incurs  a  heavY  expense,  and  a  body  of 
magiatrates  are  occupied  for  four  or  five  nours  in  UiTestigating  the 
charges,  which  turn  out  to  be  such  aa  cannot  but  he  deeMsd  wanloA 
and  frivoloua-^iand  for  aach  conduct  a  soMiei  or  sailor  weald  be 
doomed  to  receive  a  heavy  pnniahment  at  the  halbeids,  or,  perhapa, 
suffer  death." 

Thua  for  the  statements  and  the  comments  el  dM  Royal  Gazette. 

And  yet  on  thin  estate,  the  hnmanity  of  whose  managemei^  it  so 
nwch  vaunted,  the  negroes  are  decreaain|.  In  the  space  of  ten  ycaia 
too  it  appeaia  to  have  changed  its  propnctora  at  kast  fewr  tinea,  aa 
that  the  overseer  has  had  a  firmer  tenure  of  kia  authority,  dnui  ik^t 
owners  of  their  property ;  a  circuaastance  which  must  have  set  him  h&t 
from  much  of  supierrbion  or  oontioL  What  an  illctstration  does  tfaia 
oircumatance  a£brd  too  of  the  gross  fallacy  of  those  representational 
made  on  oath  before  the  Privy  C^mmuciI  in  1827,  by  the  Demefara  and 
Berbice  pkateit,  Mr.  Macrae,  Mr.  Maodonndl,  Maior  Moody,  and 
odmra,  respecting  the  closeness  of  the  ties  which  hind  the  master  and 
slave  to  eadi  other^indeed  of  the  general  delusion  practised  on  the 
public  by  the  Gofonists.  The  slaves  of  Dallas-Castk  had  four  differeni 
owners  in  ten  yean,  to  all  of  whose  varying  humours,  caprices  and 
interests,  if  resident,  they  must  have  been  suooessivelv  subjected ;  oe 
if  absent,  to  those  of  their  hirding  representatives ;  witnonl  any  means 
of  appeal  or  redress  but  at  the  risk  of  what  the  Royal  Qaactte  decssa 
the  salutary  infliction  of  fifty  lashea  of  the  cart-whipy  ordered  by  i 


magistrate,  himself  a  slave-holder,  who  may  rejoice  in  theopportunitv  of 
thus  represaing  in  his  own  ffang  the  diqposittoo  to  prefer  kke  '^frivolous 
complaints*'  against  himael£  And  in  such  a  case,  be  it  remembered, 
the  slave  has  no  ulterior  remedy.  However  injured  he  may  have  been 
hf  the  overseer,  or  however  uB^ai  may  have  been  the  iniiction  of  the 
magistrate  for  the  mete  act  of  comphiiniag,  (slave  evidence  being  wholly 
shut  out)  he  has  no  means  of  appeal  or  redress.-^In  the  present 
mstanoe  the  only  eaECulpatory  evidence  in  fovour  of  te  overseer,  wua  that 
of  his  employer,  who  though  testifying  generally  to  his  mildnesa  and 
^^^iii[^s^ty>  y^  not  being  resident  on  the  estate,  could  be  no  witness  to 
the  facts  occuring  there ;  and  that  of  his  bookkeeper,  whose  endre  depc»« 
dence  on  the  overseer  made  it  pei^ua  for  him  to*  testify  oUierwise  than 
fovourably.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  as  cflectually  shut  o«t 
iKMn  all  &ture  employment  in  Jamaka,  as  if  he  had  been  branded  io 
the  forehead  as  a  feloa,  or  convicted  of  being  a  s«nti--rThe  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  it  is  said,  took  notes  of  the  evidence  by  desive  of  the  magis^ 
trates.  We  troa  that  those  notes  will  be  called  for  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Till  then,  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the  commenta  which 
even  thie  ex  parte  and  manifestly  partial  statement,  pohhsbMl  with  the 
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usual  feititity,  to  aerveBOoie  blmd  porpose,  suggests  lo  tba  dundvantage 
of  the  ftdministrotioii  of  ColoDtal  justka. 

2.— &.  GStfor^r'*  CoHmcU^of  Pttaiectum. 

An  addkiond  Postscript  to  the  Royal  Qaietlt  of  the  7tk  Augnal, 
1830,  has  JMt  reacbcd  oa,  and  we  ioseit  the  fottowiig'  cztraet  Sron  k, 
a3  a  farther  iUustratioo  of  the  state  of  law  and  nanneis  in  Jamaica.  A 
letter,  it  accast,  had  been  sent  by  the  Rer.  Stewatt  Witfiaaa  HanM^ 
Island  Curate  of  St.  George's,  to  the  Editor  ol  the  Rayal  Gaaette,  con^ 
tanung  a  case  of  ctueky  to  a  slaTe.  The  Editoe  lefused  to  inseit  it; 
and  insinuated  against  Mr.  Hanna  a  chAige  of  sakttdiip,  and  a  design 
to  serve  the  parposes  of  the  Anti-Slav^  Society.  Mr.  Hanna,  hofRu 
erer,  was  safficiently  finm  not  to  be  intimidated  by  sMch  language,  and 
be  procured  the  insertion  of  his  letter  in  the  Kingston  Chronic^;  the 
Editor  of  that  paper  justifying  its  insertion  as  being  tke  production  of  a 
respectable  clergyman  of  the  establiahcd  Church,  and  as  caJlhig  for  jnat 
and  ftar  iuTestigatioo.  it  has  since  appeared^  aa  already  stated^  m  the 
Royal  €>azettew  It  ia  lo  the  ioUowing  e&et  :— 
**Sin, 

**  It  is  well  knoEwa  that  one  of  the  principal  ^ai^^  brovght  £bniard= 
by  the  Anti-Slavery  men  and  their  adherents  m  England  against  the 
West  Indians,  iata  thia  effect :---' That  from  the  slate  of  the  Cokoial 
laws^  and  their  defecthre  administration^  the  ^ve,  when  wronged  by 
the  free  man,  cannot  obtain  legal  redress.'  It  is  not  my  wisli  ta^  joiis 
m  such  a  cry,  nor  is  it  my  design  at  present  to  advocate  either  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  conduct  of  any  party  whatsoever.  But,  Sir,  when  a  case 
iuls  vader  my  observation,  in  which  a  sbive  has  been  grossly  ii^ed 
by  a  free  man,  Aof  sought  legal  redress,  and  has  keen  denied  it,  then  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  dirty  to  put  fortb  every  eftHt  on  behalf  oi 
the  oppressed,  however  slight  the  dumce  of  uUiwtttti  success,  as.  I  am 
equally  satisfied  it  is  the  imteiest  of  every  honest  and  iadependeni 
Colonist  to  second  my  endeavours^ 

**  A  Conncil  of  Protection  assend)led  on  Friday  the  9th  inst.  ia  this 
Mrish,  to  investigate  a  case  of  alleged  craelty,  in  which  the  Overseer  of 
Windsor  Castle  estate  (Mr.  William  Ogilvy  Chapman),  waa  the  offisnd<- 
ing,  and  a  slave  beloaging  t»  the  same  property,  the  aggrieved,  party. 
Hie  folbwittg  is  a  list  of  the  Magistrates  and  Vestrymen  who  composai 
the  council :  The  Hon.  John  Bbll,  Custos.  The  Kev.  M.  C  Bolton, 
Rector.  Jambs  Shbntoit, Roger  Swire,  Thoji as<  P.  Rogbbs,  Adam 
Ghat,  Esqrs.,  Magistrates.  James>  Maxwell,  JoaiAS  Bowter, 
Georob  Hblps,  Francis  Guscott,  Esqrs.,  Vestrymen. 

'*The  evidence  adduced  waa  aubslantial^  a&  follows  :^ 

'^  For  same  trifling  neglect  of  duty  the  man  had  received,  by  the  Oven- 
seer's  divection,  a  severe,  though  not  anillegal  floggmg,"  (that  is-  to  sa^c^ 
not  mate  than  thtrty^nine  lash^,)  **  This  was  on  Saturdaj,  June  26t)h. 
In  a  state  of  great  sufiering,  he  proceeded  to  the  nearest  magislnrate, 
Mr.  Shenton,  the  proprietcnr  of  Dover  estate,  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
he  had  received.  Mr.  S.  on  inspection,  found  the  man's  hinder  parts 
so  completely  covered  with  blood,  as  to  prevent  his  accurately  ascer*- 
taining  the  extent  of  injury  sustained*    He,  hoviever,  advised  him.  te 
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return  home,  as  do  safBcient  cause  appeared  to  call  for  legal  interfereoce. 
The  poor  man,  who  is  a  carpenter,  followed  this  advice,  and  remained 
in  his  house  until  Monday  morning,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  work- 
shop, and  endeavoured  to  resume  his  work.  The  gang  of  carpenters  and 
coopers  was  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to  the  beach  to  ship  sugar,  but 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  sufferer  compelled  him  to  remain.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Chapman  went  into  the  workshop, 
and  finding  him  there,  demanded  why  he  had  not  accompanied  the 
gang.  The  poor  man  answered,  that  his  wounds  had  prevented  him. 
This  reply,  it  would  seem,  exasperated  the  Overseer,  for  he  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  in  the  stocks  forthwith,  and  placing  his  hands  behind 
Aim,  with  difficulty,  though  having  the  assistance  of  the  hot-house 
doctor,  forced  a  pair  of  tight  handcuffs  on  his  wrists.  The  very  slave 
assisting  remonstrated  against  this  barbarity;  but  in  vain.  Thus 
mangled  and  manacled  was  the  wretched  negro  compelled  to  remain 
from, four  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  until  seven  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  !  On  that  day  Mr.  Shenton  summoned  all  the  parties  to  ap- 
pear  before  him,  and  he  has  stated  on  oath  that  the  man's  hinder  parts 
were  in  three  different  places,  each  of  considerable  extent,  not  merely 
'  cut'  or  scored,  but  in  Uie  actual  condition  of '  raw  flesh  ;'  and  further, 
that  his  hands,  from  the  extreme  tightness  of  the  manacles, '  were  swol- 
len to  twice  their  ordinary  size,'  Yet  the  five  last  named  on  the  list  of 
members,  who  composed  the  Council  of  Protection,  subsequently  sum- 
moned to  investigate  the  case,  have  resolved  that  the  matter  is  unwortliy 
of  farther  notice,  and,  accordingly,  all  hope  that  the  demands  of  justice 
may  be  satisfied  is  for  the  present  at  an  end.  It  is  not.  Sir,  my  wish 
to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen.  I  am  willing  to 
believe  their's  to  have  been  an  error  rather  of  the  head  than  of  the 
heart,  and  that  they  did  not  wantonly  sacrifice  their  better  feelings  at 
the  shrine  of  unmanly  apprehension  or  selfish  expediency.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  I  write  not  with  the  intention  of  canvassing  their 
motives  or  their  conduct,  but  in  the  hope  that  these  Imes  may 
meet  the  eye  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General  for  this  island.  Him  I 
would  conjure,  by  the  impartial  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  by 
virtue  of  which  he  holds  his  office — by  all. the  obligations  of  religion 
and  morality — ^by  the.  common  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  not  to 
let  this  matter  terminate  here,  but  to  stretch  forth  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  law  on  behalf  of  this  poor  oppressed  negro.  It  wilt,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  the  case  mainly  rests  upon  testimony  not  admissible  by  law, 
namely,  that  of  slaves.  In  part  it  certainly  does,  but  sq  much  circum- 
stantial evidence  may  be  collected,  and  that,  too,  of  a  nature  so  satisiac* 
tory  (look  for  example  at  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shenton  to  the  maimed 
and  lacerated  condition  of  the  sufferer),  that  Uttle  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  fe^ibility  of  bringing  home  the  charge  to  the  ofiending 
party.  Let  the  attempt  be  made ;  Justice — Humanity — the  best  interests 
of  the  colony,  appear  to  demand  it.  Success  no  man  can  command,  but 
even  failure  in  a  good  cause  brings  with  it  a  rich  reward. 

•*  Perhaps  the  question  may  be  asked — Why  does  the  writer  of  these 
lines  interfere  in  matters  of  this  kind  ?  Is  he  not  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  ?     It  is,  Sir,  for  this  very  reason  that  he  feels  himself 
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espeetaUy  called  oo  to  tnlerfere.  Were  this  a  matter  of  political  expe- 
diency  merely,  or  did  it  inToWe  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Slavery 
ID  the  abstract,  he  should  have  been  silent;  but  believing  that  a  wanton 
act  of  cruelty  had  been  committed  upon  a  helpless  slave,  and  seeing  the 
wheelsof  justice  at  a  stand,  did  he  not  again  attempt  to  put  them  in 
motion,  he  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  man,  and  still  less  to  hold  the 
office  of  a  minister  of  that  religion,  whose  Divine  Author's  great  design 
was  to  bind  up  the  bleeding  woundsof  misery,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
and  to  bid  the  oppressed  go  free. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

STEWART  WILLIAM  HANNA, 
"  St  George's,  Julv  20, 1830.  Island  Curate  of  St.  Oeorge^ 

Two  members  of  the  Council  of  Protection,  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Max- 
well, attempt  a  vindication  of  their  vote  on  this  occasion,  but,  though 
held  up  as  complete,  by  the  journalists  of  Jamaica,  nothing  can  be  more 
feeble.  They  admit  Mr.  Hanna's  facts ;  that  for  some  neglect  of  orders  the 
slave,  who  was  the  head  cooper  of  the  estate,  was  punished  with  whip- 
ping by  the  overseer,  and  for  refusing,  or  as  the  slave  alleges,  being 
unable  to  proceed  to  work^  the  overseer  applied  handcuffs  to  his  wrists 
behind  his  back,  and  ordered  him  to  the  stocks  on  Monday  at  3  p.  m. 
where  he  remained  till  Wednesday  at  7  a.  h.  when  '^  the  hot-house 
doctor  came  and  informed  him  that  the  prisoner's  wrists  were  swelled 
and  painful."  On  this  he  was  released.  In  the  interim  the  prisoner's 
wife  went  and  complained  to  the  Cualos,  who  wrote  to,  Mr.  Sbeaton,  to 
have  the  matler  Investigated.  Mr.  S.  examined  the  man,  and  "  found  his 
wrists  tumified.*'  A  Council  of  Protection  was  called.  Ten  were  present 
The  five  first  names  voted  for  laving  the  matter  before  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, the  five  last  against  it,  and  thus  there  bebg  no  ms^ortty  the  matter 
diopped.  These  last  five,  the  defence  says,  ^'  did  not  altogether  exculpate 
Mr.  Chapman,  but,  after  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration, 
thought  he  had  acted  more  from  an  error  of  the  head  than  the  heart  J' 
They  wouM,  therefore,  have  thought  it  ri^t  to  reprimand  him. — But 
even  this  was  not  done. 

All  this,  say  these  two  gentlemen,  they  doubt  not,  will  be  contorted 
into  some  unheard  of  species  of  cruelty  by  our  Anti-Colonial  friends. 
— But  it  needeth  not.  The  admitted  facts  of  laceration  and  torture,  for 
some  offence  too  trivial  to  be  even  named,  speak  for  themselves. — ^The 
conclusion  of  the  address  to  the  public  of  Jamaica  by  these  two  slave 
protectors  deserves  to  be  recorded.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  We  regret  exceedingly,  that  a  clergymaaof  the  Established  Church," 
(meaning  Mr.  Hanna,)  ^'should  identify  himself  with  a  faction  that  seeks 
the  destruction  of  the  Colonies,  or  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a 
zealous  part  in  a  political  matter,  of  which  he  could  have  only  a  con- 
fused and  superficial  knowledge  by  retail.  He  ought  to  recollect  that 
he  was  sent  here  not  to  destroy  Temples,  but  to  buiki  them  up ;  not  to 
weaken  the  fabric  of  our  institutions,  assailed  by  every  heartless  dema- 
go^e,  but  to  add  strength  and  unanimity  to  them,  to  preach  peace 
and  good-will  to  men,  and  a  cheerful  obedience  to  constituted  authori- 
ties. We  are  as  feelingly  aUve  to  the  melioration  of  our  slaves,  and  at 
all  tines  ready  to  punish  wanton  seventy,  as  any  class  in  the  country, 
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but  the  rude  materials,  of  which  our  population  are  formed,  require  no 
small  degree  of  firmness  and  consistency  to  maintain  the  authority  of  a 
manager.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Anti-Colonial  virulence,  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves — once  divided,  with  so  many  irresponsible  incen- 
diaries amonest  us,  and  we  shall  soon  see  our  enemies  triumph,  and 
this  beautiful  island,  now  the  seat  of  peace,  happiness,  and  plenty, 
become  a  sterile  desert." 


IV, — Society  and  Manners  of   BaUbadoes  Illustrated. 

A  gentleman  of  the  highest  credit  visited  Barbadoes  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year.  During  the  short  time  he  was  there,  he  made  notes 
of  what  he  saw.  We  are  permitted  to  make  a  literal  transcript  of  such 
of  these  notes  as  appear  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  and  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  that  island.  We  abstain  at  present 
from  any  comment  upon  them,  only  premising,  that  we  entertain  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  this  gentleman's  state- 
ments. 

**  One  of  my  first  objects  was  to  learn  from  the  slaves  themselves  how  far  they 
had  benefited  by  the  efibrts  to  introduce  education ;  and  I  visited  the  Colonial 
School,  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop,  and  a  committee  of  the  chief  persons 
of  the  island.  Here,  I  understood,  are  from  160  to  200  boys.  The  children  ap- 
peared to  have  great  pains  bestowed  upon  them  by  a  worthy  and  perserering. 
master,  and  to  make  as  mnch  progress  as  European  children  would,  surrounded 
by  the  same  disadvantages.  They  were,  as  I  thought,  particulady  expert  in 
arithmetic.  I  was,  however,  much  disappointed  to  find  upon  a  close  enquiry, 
that  these  children,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  three  or  four,  were  exckuivekf 
the  children  of  free  people  of  colour.  The  children  of  slaves  on  this  island  re- 
ceive instruction  only  in  a  catechetical  form  ;  in  some  instances  they  are  taught 
to  repeat  hymns,  but  these  opportunities  for]  instruction  are  wholly  confined  to 
Sunaay  mornings  in  all  the  places  which  I  saw  and  visited,  except  one  instance, 
in  which  the  slaves  were  assembled  occanonally  under  the  parlour  window,  and 
sang  a  hymn. 

'*  I  enquired  of  all  the  slaves  I  could  get  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with,  as 
to  their  having  any  knowledge  of  letters ;  and  was  certainly  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed and  imHTtified  to  find,  that  with  a  very,  very  small  exception,  I  believe 
confined  to  two  or  three  individuab,  I  met  with  no  slave  who  could  read,  lliese 
were  slaves  that  held  some  places  of  more  than  common  importance  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  persons  of  consequence  in  the  island  who  bore  a  high  character  for 
great  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  whose  slaves  shewed,  by  their  appearance 
and  manners,  that  their  masters  were  so  distinguished. 

*'  As  to  the  means  afforded  the  slaves  of  religious  worship,  I  fear  that  little  cao 
be  said.  I  was  several  times  at  the  churches  on  the  island  ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slaves  who  attended  their  masters  and  their  families,  and  remained 
with  the  carriages  during  the  service,  I  never  saw  any  one  slave  there,  nor  could 
I  find  that  they  did  ever  attend.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Wesley  an  or  Moravian  meet- 
ing houses,  rthe  former  rebuilt  since  its  destruction,  and  liberally  subscribed  to 
by  many  of  the  persons  who  assisted  in  destroying  it.)  One  person  I  was  credi- 
bly informed,  who  was  one  of  the  very  first  in  the  work  of  destruction,  has  since 
died,  and  left  all  his  little  property  to  repair  the  evil  he  had  committed,  and 
appease  his  conscience. 

*'  I  visited  a  few  estates,  on  which  I  understood  a  sermon  is  read  by  the  mana- 
ger, and  the  usual  devotional  exercises  gone  through  as  contained  in  the  ritual 
of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  the  slaves  are  invited. 

**  In  one  instance  I  was  present,  and  was  gratified  by  observing  the  quiet  and 
orderly  carriage  of  all  the  slaves  during  the  time, which  lasted  for  neariy  two  hours. 
The  service  was  performed  by  the  owner  of  them;  his  wife  acting  as  clerk,  in  a 
very  condescending  and  kind  manner :  but  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  these 
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poor  things  are  kept,  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  many  of  them  had  the  power  to 
comprehend  that  which  was  thus  presented  to  their  minds. 

*'  As  it  regards  their  happiness  and  contentedness,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  relate 
two  facts.  One  is,  that  I  heard  it  complained  of  by  most  respectable  persons,  that 
the  male  slaves  were  continually  quarrelling  about  their  wives,  of  whom  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  one  man  possessing  from  two  to  seven ;  and  the  con- 
sequent dreadful  imniorality  in  both  sexes  is  matter  of  notoriety. 

'*I  could  not  hear  that  marriage  was  encouraged  amongst  them,  except  by  the 
Moravians,  who  are  most  indefatigable  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  all  others,  in 
order  to  assist  and  raise  the  condition  of  their  coloured  brethren :  nor  was  I  able 
to  ascertain  that  more  than  a  few  instances  of  an  union  of  this  nature  had  taken 
place,  and  these  were  generally  if  not  entirely  the  result  of  the  diligent,  perse- 
vering efforts  of  the  Moravians.* 

**  There  is  also  another  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  which 
is,  the  loss  they  sustain  by  the  extent  to  which  self-destruction  is  practised 
amongst  the  slaves ;  it  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  valuable 
slaves  hung  to  a  tree  or  destroyed  in  a  well,  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning. 
On  most  of  the  estates  I  was  shewn  the  stock  of  negroes  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  English  farmer  shews  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  with  the  same  view  of  gaining 
credit  for  the  management  of  them. 

"  I  was  anxioas  to  ascertain  how  far  the  slaves  benefited  by  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  which  I  was  told  were  grown  on  the  small  portions  of  ground  allot- 
ted to  them  near  their  dwellings ;  but  which,  in  the  course  of  my  visits  to  differ- 
ent estates,  I  could  discover  to  be  only  partially  the  case,  many  being  certainly 
without  this  provision. 

**  I  was  likewise  often  assured,  that  the  market  of  Bridgetown  was  thus  sup- 
plied ;  and  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  I  attended  at  the  usual  place  of  sale  frequently, 
and  took  pains  to  inquire  of  individual  slaves  offering  either  fruits  or  vegetables 
&c.  for  sale,  from  what  estate  they  came,  and  was  grievously  disappointed  to  find 
that  they  almost  all  had  their  mistress  with  them,  to  receive  the  amount  of  the 
sales  made ;  or  what  was  more  common,  that  the  major  proportion  of  them  were 
free  coloured  people,  and  consequently  small  cultivators,  and  not  slaves. 

''  I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  produce  which  a  slave  may  have,  is  always 
under  the  control  and  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  master,  if  he  chooses  from 
any  motive  to  exercise  such  a  power. 

**  I  went  into  many  of  their  huts,  which  are  built  of  mud  and  thatch,  sometimes 
of  stone  and  slate ;  they  contain  one  room  only  for  the  whole  family,  with  very 
little  furniture,  and  they  appear  to  own  very  little  apparel. 

'*  It  seemed  rather  a  curious  custom  to  me  as  an  Englishman  to  find  that  the 
usual  place  of  rest  during  the  night  for  the  domestic  slaves  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  landings :  the  men  on  the  lower  and  the  women  on  the  upper  floor,  a  custom 
better  suited  to  a  hot  climate  than  to  ours. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  notvrithstanding  the  dreadful  power  possessed 
b^  the  owners  and  managers  of  slaves  over  their  poor  pitiable  fellow-men,  this 
power  is  not  so  often  exercised  in  overt  acts  of  violence  as  might  be  apprehended; 
bat  almost  every  estate  appears  to  be  furnished  with  a  place  of  confinement,  to 
be  used  at  the  will  of  the  master.  This  usually  dismal  room  is  provided  gene- 
rally with  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a  wooden  or  iron  bedstead ;  the  stocks  are  placed 
so  as  to  enable  the  prisoner  either  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  bedstead.  The  duration  of 
the  confinement  is  determined  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master  or  overseer. 
Once  for  the  negligence  of  some  domestic  concern,  and  an  impertinent  answer, 
a  slave  was  confined  Uiree  days  and  four  nights,  and  I  left  him  still  in  confine- 
ment 

**  Being  at  home  at  my  lodgings,  I  was  alarmed  by  the  most  dreadful  howling; 
and  starting  up,  I  got  to  the  vrindow,  in  time  to  see  a  free  black  mason,  or  plas- 
terer, inflicting  some  severe  Mows  with  his  fist  upon  the  bosom  of  a  female  negro 
slave,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  who,  I  heard,  was  his  own  daughter. 
This  girl  had  been  before  serving  him  and  another  man  with  mortar,  which  she 
carried  up  a  high  ladder ;  and  on  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  not  being  quite  so  quick 

*  But  even  the  Moravian  marriages  have  no  legal  sanction  in  Barbadoes. — 
(Editor.) 
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tm  fae  wlBhad  In  supplying  tkam,  one  of  then  detooMad,  tmd  gave  her  n  sevet^ 

' "  *         "   tely  ran  oat  of  the 

'  swrprUed  to  seea 


beating,  in  the  inaBiiM>  I  have  joat  jdeacribed.    I  iiunediately  ran  ont  of  the 
hoaae  to  save  her  from  forther  aoffenng,  bat  was  agreeably  swr] 


DVBber  tff  ittdividwds  apnarently  with  the  saae  intention  going  towards  tiie  spot. 
I  theoght  as  a  stranger  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  allow  them  to  remonstrate 
with  the  barbafons  fellows ;  but  what  was  the  horror  I  felt  whon  I  fmad  that 
their  object  was  not  to  exclaim  ags&ast  such  treatment  of  the  poor  girl,  bnt  to  teM 
her  that  they  would  not,  and  could  not  bear  such  a  howling  near  them.  Some 
of  the  tenants,  accompanied  by  om  landlady  and  several  slaves,  were  thiere,  and 
loiidly  swore  at  the  giri,  teHlng  ber  they  would  have  no  s«oh  noiso  there,  as  a 
gentleman,  (meaning  a  iHend  of  mine,  who  was  suffering  from  great  weakness,) 
was  very  ill  in  the  next  house. 

*'  Onoo  it  happened  that  I  lodged  at  a  house  in  Bridgetown,  and  was  attracted 
to  the  window,  whilst  dressing  in  the  morning,  by  piteous  andloud  oriea.  On  look- 
ing ont,  I  saw  in  a  yard  below,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  free  woman  of  colour, 
caning  a  female  rtave  about  twenty-two,  very  severely  with  a  small  bamboo  cane, 
in  a  state  of  elastieity  wo  never  see  them  in  this  country,  and  about  tin  sine  of  a 
Mack-lead  pencil ;  in  which  castigation  she  struck  both  fore  stroke  and  back 
stroke  on  the  -unprotected  shoulders,  breast,  back,  and  fhce  ef  the  poor  girl,  who 
leaned  against  a  post  in  the  yard  to  support  herself  while  she  received  the  cuts, 
(about  thirty.)  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  interfere,  and  therefore  only  de- 
termined, If  possible,  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  a  droadftil  flogging.  Yery 
opportunely,  I  met  the  poor  black  girl  going  to  market ;  and  asked  her  whi^ 
very  bad  thing  she  had  done  to  make  her  mistress  so  angry  ?  She  replied,  <Yes, 
massa,  I  am  very  sorry,  I  did  indeed  break  the  tea-cup.'  Her  mistress  after- 
wards allowed  to  me  that  this  was  the  cause  fbr  which  such  a  flogging  was 
inflicted.  I  took  particular  notiee  of  her  neck  and  breast,  ^^eh  were  swoUen  all 
over  in  a  pitiable  manner ;  and  the  weals  on  her  neck  wnrt  nearly  or  qnile  the 
sise  of  my  Httle  finger." 

.  [The  remainder  of  these  notes,  with  our  observations  upon  them,  will 
appear  in  our  n€9t  number.] 


V. — ^Anti-Slavert  Meetings.  ^ 

A  variety  of  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  tiie  United  King- 
dom, and  many  more  are  about  to  be  held,  which  it  will  be  scarcely  possible 
for  us  to  notice  particularly.  Our  friends  in  the  country  thereilore  most  «ttiilMite 
any  omissions  of  which  we  may  be  guUty  to  their  true  cause,  the  absriutO'  hn* 
possibility  of  our  keeping  pace  with  the  kindling  eagerness  of  the  publle^  to 
combine  their  efforts  in  the  great  work  of  extinguishing  Slavery  root  and 
branch  from  evary  eomer  of  the  Biitiah  fimpiffe.  Besides  the  moetinis  already 
announced,  others  have  tdcen  place  at  B^fast,  Bray,  Buxton,  Greenwich,  Tet- 
tenham,  Ilfracombe,  M'elksham,  Colchester,  Peckham,  Bridlington,  Ipswich, 
Nailswortfa,  Chipp&ng-Norton,  Hook-Norton,  Bcmbnry,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Beveriey,  &e»  te.,  and  are  pseparing  at  Wandsworth,  Staines,  Brantford, 
Bflle-£nd,  Leicestershire,  Ruttandshire,  Wansfovd,  Ncvthamptonshire,  Glou- 
cester, Ohkham,  Boston,  Spilsby,  Walnfleet,  Alford,  Louth,  Homcastle, 
HertiMshire,  Penaance,  Truro,  Petersfiel<^  Oroydon,  Stroutf,  Cambridge  tlai- 
vevsity^  Witham,  Maldon,  Becking,  Braintiee,  Bfislol,  Reading,  Wallnglbffd, 
Plymouth,  Wellington,  Exeter,  Tauntov,  and  many  more  places  than  we  can 
now  name. 


Biiril«r  aiid  Thorns,  Printers.  14,  Bartholomew  Clost. 
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J, — State  OF  Society  and  Manners  in  Barbadoes  illustrated. 
We  continue  our  extracts,  on  this  subject,  from  the  notes  of  a  tra- 
veller who  visited  Barbadoes  early  in  the  present  year. — (See  our  last 
Number,  p.  422—424.) 

"  I  had  occasion  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  one  day  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in 
the  bay ;  and  whilst  there,  we  were  boarded  by  a  very  comely  youth,  of  good 
features  and  engaging  manners,  who  came  on  some  business  to  the  ship.  I  asked 
him  from  whence  be  came,  what  bis  name  was,  &c. ;  which  questions  led  him  to 
give  the  following  description  of  iiimseif :  '  I  am,'  said  he,  'the  illegitimate  son 

of ,  esq.  by  a  coloured  woman.;  I  live  on  his  estate,  and  am  his 

slave.*  I  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  unnatural  proceeding  of  a  man 
keeping  his  own  son  as  a  slave;  but  much  more  so  when  he  added,  *I  should 
certainly  have  been  starved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  compassion  of  some  who 
knew  me.*  He  shewed  me  his  naked  body,  cut,  scarred,  and  braised  from  the 
waist  upwards  in  a  horrible  manner.  A  creditable  person  on  board  the  vessel 
assured  me  he  had  known  this  young  man  for  several  years ;  and  that  he  could 
assert  the  dreadful  narrative  to  be  correct.  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
fellow  Christian,  whose  heart  had  become  thus  callous  by  a  familiarity,  with 
tyranny;  but  was  dissuaded,  by  an  assDrance  that.it  would  produce  no  other 
effect  than  the  increased  ill  usage  of  the  poor  young  man. 

^*  During  my  residence  in  the  island,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  middle- 
aged  and  very  respectable  man,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  given  up  a  very 
lucrative  situation  for  a  small  stipend,  upon  which  he  now  subsists,  because  he 
could  not  conscientiously  be  concerned  in  slavery ;  and  he  added,  *  if  I  dared,  I 
could  relate  circumstances  which  would  make  every  hair  you  have  on  your  head 
stand  on  end  ;  but  if  I  were  to  do  so,  and  it  became  known,  my  name  would  be 
hold  up  to  odium,  and  would  be  made  to  stink  all  over  the  island  ;  and  I  cannot 
do  without  the  scanty  subsistence  that  I  now  get.'  He  also  added,  that  he  had 
the  oifer  of  another  very  good  situation  as  a  manager ;  but  preferred  poverty  and 
an  easy  conscience  to  this  horrible  employment. 

'*  Upon  diligent  and  repeated  inquiry,  I  found  that  during  all  the  time  I  was 
in  the  island,  the  prison  was  nearly  filled  with  blacks,  and  contained  no  white 
person  ;  and  also  that  no  trial  in  which  a  slave  was  plaintiff  was  instituted ;  and 
indeed,  that  such  a  thing  was  never  expected  to  occur,  nor  did  aoy  one  seem  to 
conceive  it  possible. 

3   N 
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<*The  Barbadians  allowed,  that  is,  some  of  them  who  are  amiable  and  con- 
siderate, except  as  far  as  they  are  under  the  inflaence  of  the  baneful  practice  of 
slavery,  that  the  slavery  of  Barbadoes  was  less  severe  and  degrading,  some- 
times they  added,  even  less  horrible,  than  in  some  other  places,  especially  the 
Mauritius ;  and  that  the  children  were  at  an  early  period  taken  from  their 
mothers,  and  placed  in  the  nursery,  and  that  they  are  not  afterwards  allowed  to 
be  with  them.  Tbey  added,  that  they  thought  the  plan  very  preferable  to  our 
English  plan  with  the  poor  people,  as  the  mothers  had  no  time  to  attend  to  their 
wants.  Some  few  admitted,  that  a  system  of  free  labour  would  be  much  better 
both  for  the  labourers  and  masters,  and  that  they  earnestly  desired  it. 

''  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  white  persons  box  the  ears  of  their  slaves, 
or  even  knock  them  down  sometimes,  in  a  very  brutal  manner. 

**  I  also  discovered,  that  it  was  a  decided  loss  of  caste  if  a  white  person  asso- 
ciated as  a  visitor  with  persons  of  colour,  even  free  and  of  unblamished  character. 

**  I  never  saw  any  slave  at  work  in  the  field  for  their  masters  on  the  Sabbath, 
nor  was!  aware  that  they  worked  all  night." 

Our  traveller  further  states,  that  the  first  impression  made  on  his 
mind,  on  his  visit  to  Barbadoes,  '*  was  the  degree  of  animal  comfort 
apparent  in  the  embonpoint  and  general  cheerfulness  of  the  slaves." 
Inaeed,  he  says,  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  observing  it,  as  it  was  con- 
stantly pointed  out  to  him,  frequently  with  the  observation,  "  that  the 
slaves  were  much  better  off  than  the  poor  people  in  England."  The 
comparison,  however,  he  says,  **  appeared  to  him  altogether  improper." 
"  Had  they  said,  You  see  that  the  slaves  are  as  well  provided  for,  and 
much  in  the  same  way,  as  our  horses  in  England,  the  observation  would 
have  been  more  just  and  appropriate."  He  notices,  also,  having  seen  a 
slave  festival,  and,  he  says,  "  it  was  afflicting  to  contemplate  a  number 
of  human  beings,  arrived  at  maturity,  tumbling  about  like  children, 
fiddling  and  dancing,  being  an  assemblage  of  the  most  inharmonious 
and  discordant  sounds." 

Nothing  can  be  more  calm  and  dispassionate  than  the  tone  of  this 
traveller,  and  considering  the  short  time  he  was  on  the  island,  and  the 
consequently  superficial  view  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  of  the  state 
of  society  and  manners,  he  is  certainly,  in  proportion  to  his  opportuni- 
ties, an  accurate  observer. 

We  know  that  Barbadoes,  notwithstanding  its  peculiarly  harsh  laws, 
and  its  frequent  cruelties  in  practice,  is  placed  in  circumstances  more  fa- 
vourable to  mere  animal  comfort,  and  to  native  increase,  than  any  other 
of  our  sugar  colonies.  One  cause  of  this  will  be  found  stated  in  a  former 
Number  of  our  work.  No.  41,  p.  316.  "  In  Barbadoes," we  there  observed, 
"  the  slaves  are  chiefly  fed,  not  by  provisions  raised  on  their  sepa- 
rate allotments,  but  by  provisions  raised  in  common  on  the  working 
days,  on  the  master's  account,  and  under  the  same  impulse  by  which 
sugar  or  cotton  is  raised.  And  the  masters,  in  Barbadoes,  concur  with 
the  authorities  in  declaring,  that  it  requires  one-third  of  the  labour  of 
the  year  to  raise  the  food  necessary  for  the  purpose."  That  is  to  say, 
103  week  days  are  given  to  raise  the  food  of  the  slaves,  Sunday  also 
being  free  from  field  labour  and  left  pretty  much  to  the  slave's  disposal. 
But  this  is  four  times  the  number  of  days,  which,  exclusive  of  Sunday, 
is  given  to  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  six  or  seven  times  the  number  of 
days  allowed  to  the  slaves  in  Trinidad.  In  this  single  circumstance  we 
have  enough  to  account,  both  for  the  increase  and  the  embonpoint  of 
the  Barbadian  slaves,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  islands.   But 
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this  is  not  all  that  is  comparatively  favourable  in  the  physical  state  of 
the  Barbadian  slave.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  sugar  culture  which  ope- 
rates the  most  powerfully  in  destroying  slave  life.  Now  the  circumstances 
of  Barbadoes  necessarily  confine  within  narrow  limits  the  growth  of 
sugar,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  the  slaves' 
time,  is  devoted  to  raising  food  in  Barbadoes  than  elsewhere. 

In  1829,  the  slaves  of  Barbadoes  amounted  to  81 ,902.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  imported  thence  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  that  year, 
was  299,190  cwt  being  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  3^  cwt.  for 
each  negro.  The  imports  in  the  same  year,  from  Trinidad,  amounted 
to  394,448  cwt.  being,  for  its  slave  population  of  23,000,  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  17  cwt.  for  each  slave,  nearly  five  times  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion in  Barbadoes.  This  larger  proportion  of  sugar  culture  involves  too 
the  necessity  of  continuous  night  work  in  Trinidad,  while,  in  Barbadoes, 
the  labour  of  the  sugar  crop  is  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  not 
protracted  beyond  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night.  In  this  limitation  our  tra- 
veller concurs  with  Mr.  Clarke,  the  attorney  of  the  Coddrington  estates, 
(No.  45,  p.  423)  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  on  these  estates,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  humane  proprietor,  with  whom  our  traveller  re- 
sided for  a  short  time,  there  is  less  of  night  work  than  on  most  other 
estates. 

.  Here,  then,  we  have  several  material  circumstances  in  favour  of  the 
Barbadian  slaves ;  first,  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  time  which  is  taken 
from  the  severity  of  sugar  culture,  and  given  to  the  comparatively  easy 
work  of  growing  provisions  for  their  own  consumption ;  and,  next,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  abridgment  of  night  labour,  and  the  more 
abundant  supply  of  food.  And  such  is  the  e&ct  of  these  circumstances, 
arising  not  from  the  voluntary  policy  of  the  master,  but  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  that  while  m  the,  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Demerara, 
St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  St.  Vincents,  Jamaica,  &c.  the  slaves  are  de- 
creasing, some  in  a  higher,  and  some  in  a  lower  proportion,  in  Barba- 
does there  is  annually  a  considerable  increase. 

What  an  additional  proof  have  we  here  of  the  destructive  nature  of 
sugar  culture,  as  it  is  conducted  in  our  slave  colonies  generally,  as 
well  as  of  the  cruel  parsimony  which  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  many 
other  colonies,  so  abridges  the  time  given  for  the  growth  of  food,  as  to 
half  starve  the  slaves,  and  to  force  them,  in  order  to  sustain  life  at  all, 
to  devote  the  Sunday  to  toiling  in  their  provision  grounds. 

But,  putting  aside  this  single  circumstance  of  a  comparatively  abundant 
supply  of  food,  is  it  possible  to  view  without  horror  the  picture  drawn, 
by  our  calm  and  candid  witness,  of  the  state  of  debasement  to  which 
the  82,000  slaves,  inhabiting  this  small  island,  are  reduced.  The  de- 
plorable neglect  of  education  and  religious  instruction ;  the  degradation 
of  the  human  animal  to  the  level  of  the  horse  or  the  ox ;  the  absence 
of  the  connubial  tie,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  polygamy  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  slaves  producing  by  its  very  terror, 
as  in  the  Brazils,  (see  No.  67,  p.  397,)  the  frequency  of  suicide;  their 
total  destitution  of  all  rights  of  property,  indeed  of  all  civil  rights  what- 
ever ;  their  miserable  lodging  and  clothing ;  the  unlimited  power  of  ar- 
bitrarily punishing  them  possessed  by  every  miscreant  in  the  community; 
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the  brutal  violence  to  which  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  are  liable ;  the 
extinction  in  masters  of  the  parental  affection  under  the  withering  in« 
fluence  of  slavery;  and  the  degradation  inflicted,  even  on  the  free,  by  the 
slightest  taint  of  African  blood ; — all  these  bitter  fruits  of  slavery  are 
exhibited  even  in  the  brief  and  cursory  notes  of  this  temporary  resident. 
And  had  his  residence  been  prolonged,  he  would  doubtless,  have  had  better 
oj^rtunities  of  realizing  the  portraiture  of  Barbadian  policy^  towards  the 
skive  population,  so  ably  and  graphically  drawn  by  Mr.  Dwarris,  himself 
a  large  slave  holder : — "  Slaves  in  this  island  are  without  legal  protection 
or  redress  for  personal  bjuries."  **  The  slave  has  no  remedy  in  case  of 
the  greatest  oppression  by  the  master  or  his  delegate,  or  the  grossest 
injury  by  third  persons.'*  ''  In  a  case  even  of  a  very  grievous  bodily 
injury,  inflicted  upon  a  slave  by  a  manager,  the  sufferer  himself,  or  his 
slave  brethren  who  were  present,  cannot  give  evidence,  even  though  all 
the  free  persons  on  the  premises  should  have  been  designedly  sent  out 
of  the  way.  In  such  a  case  a  slave  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  prosecutor. 
Maimed,  disfigured,  dismembered,  his  wounds  must  be  the  only  tongue 
permitted  to  relate  his  wrongs.''  *'  On  the  trial  of  a  criminal  slave,  no 
indictment  is  preferred,  no  bill  found  by  the  grand  jury."  •*  On  convic- 
tion, sentence  of  death  must  be  passed  without  an  appeal — the  execution 
takes  place  without  delay ; — and  there  being  no  assigned  place  for  the 
execution,  the  wretched  convict  is  fastened  to  the  nearest  tree,  unless, 
which  frequentlv  happens,  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  at  hand  to  prevent  it 
In  sudi  cases  the  miserable  culprit  is  dragged  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
estate  to  estate ;  and  in  one  case  of  then  recent  occurrence,  the  con- 
stable was  at  last  forced  to  throw  the  exhausted  sufferer  off  the  town- 
bridge,  securing  the  rope  by  a  lamp-post." 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  horror  of  this  picture,  it  is  that  these 
wretched  and  unprotected  beings,  liable  to  be  thus  maimed,  mutilated, 
dismembered,  and  hanged  over  a  tree,  or  a  lamp-post,  are  nevertheless  re- 
presented bv  the  same  Mr.  Dwarris  as  friskmg  and  dancing,  and  dream- 
mg  away  life,  "ienorant  of  their  own  unprotected  condition,  and  of  the 
fury  of  the  laws.' 

But  there  remains  another  circumstance  to  which  the  fatness  and 
sleekness  of  the  Barbadian  slaves  may  be  traced.  We  mean  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  are  beginning  to  be  reared  like  pigs  or  calves  of  the 
stall,  for  sale  to  the  planters  of  Trinidad  and  Ouiana.  As  m  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  planters  of  Virginia  derive  their  income  from  breed- 
ing slaves  for  the  southern  market,  where  slave  labour  is  more  in  de- 
mand, and  slaves  fetch  higher  prices;  so  Bai*badoes  is  becoming  a 
nursery  for  supplying  the  waste  of  life  in  the  deadly  sugar  plantations 
of  Demerara  and  Trinidad.  This  new  slave  trade  has  already  com- 
menced. Under  the  protection  of  a  clause  in  the  Ck>nsolidated  Abolition 
Act,  which  permits  a  master  to  take  with  him  to  sea  certain  domestic 
servants,  an  export  trade  in  slaves  has  of  late  been  goin^  on  firom 
Barbadoes  to  other  colonies,  in  contravention  of  the  abolition  acts. 
Such  a  trade  is  piracy  by  law,  and  is  liable  to  be  punished  as  such ; 
and  yet  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  with  impunity ;  and  even  where 
the  clearest  evidence  of  guilt  has  been  produced  before  Barbadian  grand 
juries,  they  have  dared  to  throw  out  the  bills  of  indictment.     We  call 
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the  attentton  of  our  friends  in  Parliament  to  this  evil,  and  intreat 
them  to  take  effectual  measures  for  its  repression,  though  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  only  effectual  measure  that  can  be  adopted  to  that  end 
is  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself;  to  which  consummation,  as  the  only 
cure  of  all  the  varied  evils  of  this  monstrous  system,  we  trust  we  shall 
speedily  come.  Of  the  prevalence  of.  this  particular  evil,  the  cruel 
slave  trade  carried  on  from  Barbadoes,  there  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  Government  abundant  evidence.  It  was 
called  for  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  but  has  not  yet  been  produced. 


II.— State  of  Law  and  Manners  in  Jamaica  illustrated. 
1.  St,  George's  Council  of  Protection. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the  account  which  appeared  in  our 
last  Number,  of  the  conduct  of  a  Council  of  Protection,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George»  in  regard  to  a  case  of  cruelty  to  a  slave,  which,  in  des- 
pite of  the  general  obloquy  caused  by  it,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England,  had  the  Christian  courage  to  denounce 
to  the  public  and  to  the  authorities  of  Jamaica.  Our  account  was  taken 
from  the  Royal  Gazette  of  that  island.  Since  its  publication,  we  have 
received  the  files  of  the  Watchman,  which  throw  fresh  light  on  this 
atrocious  transaction,  not  less  atrocious  as  it  respects  the  overseer  who 
committed  the  act  of  cruelty,  than  as  it  respects  those  members  of  the 
Council  of  Protection,  who  refused  to  send  its  perpetrator  to  his  trial,  and 
the  community  at  large,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the 
public  press  in  Jamaica,  appear  to  have  applauded  the  unrighteous  de- 
cision. **  The  Watchman"  agrees  with  us  m  thinking  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hanna  is  made  out  in  its  very  fullest  extent,  by  the  reluctant 
admissions  of  the  two  protectorsf,  who  undertake,  while  they  pour  dis- 
credit and  contumely  upon  him,  to  vindicate  their  own  conduct  Their 
defence,  he  maintains,  "  proves  to  demonstration  not  only  that  the  over- 
seer, Mr.  Chapman,  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  cruelty  towards 
an  unprotected  negro,  but  that  our  Councils  of  Protection  are  and  ever 
will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  solemn  mockery  of  justice,  a  veil 
wherewith  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  the  cruelties 
which  almost  daily  occur  in  the  plantations  of  this  island,  and  a  means 
of  saving  from  merited  reproach,  scorn,  and  contempt,  the  inhuman 
monsters  who  outrage  every  feeling  of  mercy,  humanity,  or  compassion, 
by  their  babarous  and  brutal  conduct''  He  then  carefully  collates  Mr. 
Hanna's  statement  with  the  admissions  of  th^se  protectors,  and  clearly 
establishes  the  correctness  of  the  former,  showing  that  the  unfortunate 
negro  had  been  punished  in  a  manner,  which  even  these  two  gentlemen 
feel  themselves  compelled  "  strongly"  to  "  deprecate."  They  do  not 
deny,  nay,  they  fully  admit,  that  the  negro  was  most  severely  flogged 
in  the  first  instance  (Mr.  Shenton,  the  magistrate,  indeed,  had  testified 
that  the  man's  hinder  parts  were  so  cut  and  scored  as  to  be  in  the  actual 
condition  of  raw  flesh,  and  so  covered  with  blood  as  to  prevent  his 
accurately  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  injury);  and  they  also  admit 
that  he  was  subsequently  confined  in  the  stocks,  with  his  hands,  for 
forty  hours,  torturously  manacled  behind  him. 
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But  what  was  the  particular  crime  which  called  for  such  signal  ren- 
geance  ?  "  The  Watchman''  makes  it  out  satisfactorily,  even  from  the 
designedly  confused  account  of  the  two  protectors,  to  have  been  this, 
— ^The  cooper  with  his  associates  had  been  hard  at  work,  but  without 
the  express  order  or  permission  of  the  overseer,  during  the  dinner  in- 
terval, in  hauling  up  a  boat  on  the  beach.  They  were  thus  engaged 
from  *'  sheliblow,"  that  is  from  noon-tide  when  '*  the  field  negroes" 
were  called  in  from  work,  till  they  again  "  were  turning  out  to  work.** 
They  then  came  home  '*  with  an  expectation  of  having  the  hour  and  a 
half  (of  their  own  time— their  usual  interval  of  labour)  which  they  had 
lost,  repaid."  This  the  overseer  refused  to  allow  them,  which  would 
have  been  punishment  enough  for  having  expended  their  own  time  la- 
boriously thoueh  without  express  orders.  But  this  he  deemed  not  enough. 
He  also  mercilessly  flogged  the  head  cooper  for  his  yenial  error.  *^  'Die 
Watchman"  then  adyerts  to  the  only  circumstance  of  extenuation  ad- 
duced by  these  gentlemen,  and  **  to  which  they  cling  as  does  a  drown- 
ing man  to  a  feather,"  namely,  that  on  the  day  of  his  flagellation,  the 
negro  had  gone  to  the  bay,  a  mile  distant,  to  assist  the  seamen  to 
launch  a  IxMtt,  and  had  afterwards  gone  on  board  to  eat  breakfast 
with  them,  and  he  states  it  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  pain 
arising  from  such  a  flogeing,  is  not  always  so  severe  at  the  time,  or 
soon  after,  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two ;  so  that  the  sufferer 
might  be  able  to  creep  to  the  bay  and  eat  his  breakfast  there  on  Satur- 
day, and  yet  be  wholly  unable  to  go  to  his  work  on  the  Monday ;  for 
failing  to  do  which,  he  was  then  put  into  the  stocks  and  cruelly 
manacled. 

Having  explained  these  points,  **  The  Watchman"  then  proceeds  to 
ask  Messrs.  Gray  and  Maxwell  *^  how  under  ail  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  consistently  with  their  oaths ;  with  their  professed  willingness 
*  to  punish  wanton  severity*  whenever  brought  under  their  notice ; 
with  their  being  '  feelingly  alive  to  the  amehoration  of  the  slave,'  or 
with  a  regard  for  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity ;  they  could,  con- 
trary to  evidence,  to  the  loud  calls  of  outraged  justice,  and  to  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  slave  to  have  his  wrongs  redressed,  declare  by 
their  votes,  that  the  circumstance  was  of  so  trifling  a  nature  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  further  notice  !" 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  he  adds,  <'  that  these  gentlemen  attempt  to  gloss  over 
the  matter  by  deprecating  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Chapman,  or  by  iden- 
tifying Mr.  Hanna  with,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  *  a  faction  that 
seeks  the  destruction  of  the  colonies,'  and  reading  him  a  lesson  as  to 
what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  Abuse  of  the  Anti-Ck>loni8ts  has 
too  oden  been  resorted  to  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  be  of  any  service, 
and  its  adoption  on  this  occasion  but  too  clearly  proves  that  all  is  not 
right." 

^'  Well  may  they  endeavour  to  explain  away  facts,  which  have  oc- 
casioned, according  to  their  own  showing,  *  such  grave  and  ambiguous 
remarks  throughout  the  island,'  and  which  only  require  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  in  the  case  before  us  there 
is  developed  a  roost  daring  and  unheard  of  species  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression.— We  say  explain  away,  for  it  is  all  that  these  guilty  advo- 
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cates  of  an  inhuman  system  can  do. — ^They  cannot— they  dare  not— 
deny  the  correctness  of  the  statements.  I^ook  at  Mr.  Shenton's  evi- 
dence : — *  The  man's  hinder  parts  were  in  three  different  places,  each 
of  considerable  extent,  not  merely  cut  or  scored,  but  in  the  actual  con* 
dition  of  raw  flesh ;  and  his  hands  (which  had  been  pinioned  behind 
him)  from  the  extreme  tightness  of  the  manacles  swollen  to  twice  their 
ordinary  size  J  In  this  state,  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sit,  for  lie  down  he  could  not,  his  hands  being  pinioned  be- 
hind him,  for  forty  hours,  upon  hinder  parts  that  are  described  as 
having  been  in  the  state  of  raw  flesh,  without  a  possibility  of  changing 
even  for  one  moment  his  position ;  nor  would  he,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  have  been  relieved,  had  not  Mr.  Chapman  learnt  that  his 
wife  had  proceeded  to  Mr.  Shenton's  to  complain. — And  when  re- 
lieved, in  what  state  was  that  unfortunate  creature's  posteriors  ?  Let 
Mr.  Chapman  tell.  We  know,  and  others  may  conceive  ! — But  what 
signifies  all  this?  The  negro  who  underwent  these  sufferings,  like  the 
rest  in  the  island,  is  happy  and  contented  ;  a  sleek,  fat,  well-fed  and 
well-clothed  peasant,  who  prefers  belonging  to  a  kind  humane  master 
to  being  free,  and  of  the  blessings  of  whose  condition  this  circumstance 
affords  a  pretty  decent  sample.*' 

We  think  we  may  now  leave  this  transaction  to  make  its  own  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

2.— The  Case  of  Henry  Williams. 

Our  readers  will  also  without  doubt,  recollect  the  case  of  Henry 
Williams,  a  Methodist  slave,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  No.  65^ 
p.  356,  357.  No  one  can  have  read  and  forgotten  it  The  details  of 
the  case,  it  now  appears,  had  been  communicated  by  the  Methodist 
committee  to  Sir  George  Murray.  Sir  George,  with  the  humanity 
which  distinguishes  him,  transmitted  them  to  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  in- 
closed in  a  remarkably  calm  and  temperate  despatch,  dated  May  6, 
1830,  to  the  following  effect  :— 

''  Your  Lordship  will  perceive,  in  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Missionary  Society,  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  one  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, that  Mr.  Betty,  who  is  represented  to  be  a  magistrate  in 
Jamaica,  is  accused  of  extreme  oppression  and  cruelty  towards  a 
slave,  named  Henry  Williams,  attached  to  an  estate,  called  *  Rural 
Retreat'  of  which  Mr.  Betty  has  the  charge,  as  attorney  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  statements  also  imply  that  Mr.  Betty's  conduct  was,  in 
some  degree,  instigated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges ;  and  this  latter  gen- 
tleman is  himself  accused  of  having  caused  a  slave,  named  George, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  to  be  flogged,  although 
this  slave  was  not  the  property  of  Mr.  Bridges,  but  of  a  person  who 
is  described  as  '  Mrs.  S.' 

"  It  would  be  with  great  regret  and  reluctance,  that  I  should  admit 
the  supposition  that  any  foundation  exists  for  attributing  to  either  of 
these  gentlemen  the  proceedings  or  the  motives  imputed  to  them ; 
but  I  feel  it  impossible,  in  justice  to  them,  or  to  the  Colonial 
Magistracy,  of  which  one  or  both  of  them  are  members,  to  receive 
these    statements    without    apprising   them  that    such    have    been 
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made,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  their  character. — 
Your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  trangmit  copies  of  the  enclosed  papem 
to  each  of  the  parties  accused,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  -despatch, 
and  acquaint  them  that  you  are  ready  to  receive  any  communications, 
which  tney  may  wish  to  make  upon  the  subject. 

"  If  your  Lordship  shall,  in  consequence,  receive  explanatory  state- 
fnents  from  them,  you  will,  with  the  assistance  of  your  confidentiai 
legal  advisers,  examine  these  statements,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiar 
4ng  whether  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  fi^rther  into  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  substantiate 
it;  and  you  will,  so  far  as  may  appear  to  you  to  be  requisite,  com- 
municate the  answers  of  each  party  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  yourself  to  judge  between  them,  and  to  transmit  to  me  your 
report  and  opinion,  together  with  the  materials  on  which  they  shall 
have  been  founded.'' 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Bridges  has  not  been  made  public.  That  of  Mr. 
Betty,  (the  name,  it  seems,  of  the  merciless  persecutor  of  Henry  Wil* 
Hams),  is  addressed  to  Lord  Belmore,  and  contains  a  positive  refusal 
to  enter  into  any  explanations.  He  sets  out  indeed,  by  solemnly 
denying,  what  no  one  had  accused  him  of, — ^his  having  exercised  his 
authority  on  this  occasion,  in  his  character  of  magistrate.  It  was  not 
alleged  that  he  had  punished  Henry  Williams  in- his  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, but  in  that  of  attorney  for  the  lady  in  Scotland,  whose  slave 
Henry  Williams  was.  "  Whenever,"  he  says,  "  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  punish  slaves  under  my  care,  I  have  done  so  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  slave  code."  **  This  charge,"  he  flippantly  proceeds, 
**  seems  to  have  acquired  greater  importance  from  my  having  presumed 
to  chastise  a  slave  who  holds  some  official  situation  under  Mr.  White- 
house.  I  was  certainly  not  aware,  that  these  preachers  possessed  any 
■power  to  transfer  to  the  tabernacle,  the  obedience  which  slaves  owe  to 
their  masters ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  only  fiEiir,  that  some 
public  notice  should  be  given,  so  that  persons  in  ignorance,  like 
myself,  may  be  able  to  avoid  interfering  with  such  hallowed  characters. 
Hitherto  slaves,  when  they  had  suffered  any  grievance  from  their  over- 
seers, or  others,  have  appealed  to  their  master  or  his  representative, 
from  thence  they  had  a  further  appeal  to  the  magistracy,  and  their 
complaints  were  often  carried  to  the  Governor.  But  now  there  appears 
an  attempt  to  interpose  a  new  authority,  superseding  all  others,  and 
one  of  a  most  mischievous  tendency — when,  instead  of  negro  com- 
plaints, receiving  a  sober  and  dispassionate  consideration,  they  are  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  caprice  of  some  low,  ill-disposed  fana- 
tic. If  such  doctrine  be  not  put  down,  there  is  an  end  of  that 
control,  without  which  slavery  cannot  exist. 

"  The  statement  of  Mr.  Whitehouse  is  such  a  compot;r  J  of  the 
grossest  falsehood  and  misrepfesentation,  mixed  up  with  a  very  slender 
portion  of  truth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  ingredients.  I  cer- 
tainly did  confine  Henry  Williams  in  the  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale 
workhouse,  for  disobedience  of  my  orders,  in  fact,  openly  settingme  at 
defiance  before  the  rest  of  the  slaves.  1  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do 
so,  and  I  do  not  consider  myself  responsible  for  that  act.     That  the 
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slave  became  tick  ibere,  und  that  I  removed  him,  it  equally  certain ; 
aod,  had  he  died  lo  confineoieiit,  these  canting  hypocrites  would  have 
reproached  roe  with  having  been  the  cause  of  his  death,  althougli  an 
able  medical  person  regularly  attends  the  establishment. 

*'  Referring  to  the  melancholy  picture  which  Mr.  Whitehouse  has 
drawn  of  the  8t  Thomas'  in  the  Vale  workhouse,  I  preferred  that 
place  of  confinement  because  I  knew  that  it  is  under  very  judicious 
management — that  proper  and  sufficient  food  is  supplied,  and  whether 
the  prisoners  be  poor  or  rich  they  have  nothing  but  the  prison  allowance 
— whilst  at  St.  Ann's  Bay  the  discipline  is  more  relaxed,  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  prisoners  have  access  to  them,  and,  what  is 
still  more  objectionable,  they  are  exposed  to  the  mischievous  counsels 
of  canting  Methodists.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  with  harshness  of  any 
set  of  men,  and^  until  the  present  time,  have  never  come  into  contact 
with  sectarianism ;  but  twtenty*three  years  experience,  and  the  visible 
alteration  in  the  manners  asd  habits  of  the  slaves  within  the  last  ten 
years,  teach  me  that  these  dissenting  preachers  will,  inevitably,  bring 
the  country  to  ruin,  especially  if  their  most  improbable  calumnies  are 
countenanced  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  state.'*  Watchman  of 
]7thJuly»  1830. 

After  some  details,  laudatory  of  his  own  humanity,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

*^  Consck>us  that  I  have  done  nothing  deserving  reproach,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  any  charge  which  may  be  preferred  against  me  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  my  actions  will  be  investigated  before  a  legal  tribunal  of 
twelve  honest  men ;  but  with  all  the  ddference  I  feel  for  the  Colonial 
Office^  I  never  will  consent  to  answer  interrogatories.''    Ibid. 

**  The  Watchman''  in  making  some  comments  on  the  remarks  of 
another  Colonial  newspaper,  the  St.  Jago  Gazette,  respecting  this  cor- 
respondence, writes  to  this  effect,  m  his  paper  of  the  14th  July,  1830 : 

**  The  Gazette  observes,  *  Our  readers  will  perceive  from  Mr.  Betty's 
reply  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Belmore,  who  made  the  commuuication  to 
him,  that  he  has  denied  the  truth  of  Whitehouse's  allegations;  and  from 
Mr.  Betty's  well  known  character  for  honour  and  integrity,  which  he  has 
borne  for  a  long  series  of  years,  we  cannot  doubt  that  when  the  matter 
is  properly  investigated,  their  falsehood  will  be  eempletely  exposed/ 

'*  Now,  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  so  far  from  Mr.  Betty's  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Behnore^  containing  a  denial  of  Mr.  Whitehouse's 
statement,  it,  in  point  of  fact,  corroborates  it. — For  example,  Mr. 
Whitehouse  charges  Mr.  Betty  with  having  threatened  to  send  Henry 
Williams,  a  slave  belonging  to  Rural  ReUeat  plantation,  then  under 
his  management,  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse,  if  he  should  hear  that  be 
(Henry)  went  to  the  chapel  again — with  having  actually  sent  the  above- 
named  negro  to  the  workhouse,  and  with  punishing  him  for  sayine  that 
he  could  not  give  up  his  religion*  To  this,  Mr.  Betty  replies, '  I  cer- 
tainly did  confine  Henry  Williams  in  the  Su  Thomas'  in  the  Vale 
workhouse,  for  disobedience  «{/*  my  ordersj  in  fact,  for  openly  setting 
me  at  defiance,  before  the  rest  of  the  slaves.  That  the  slave  became 
sick  there,  and  that  I  removed  him,  is  equally  certain.' 

'*  After  an  acknowledgement  of  this  kind,  nothing  remains  but  for 
Mr.  Betty  Id  state  (what  be  appears  very  desirous  to  keep  back)  the 
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nature  of  the  orders  which  he  asserts  Henry  refused  to  obey.  He  is 
also  silent  as  to  the  punishment  said  to  have  been  inflicted.  This,  how- 
ever does  not  surprise  us ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  only  surprised  that 
he  has  acknowledged  so  much ; — enough  indeed  to  lead  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  •  when  the  matter  is  properly  investigated,  their  truth  will 
be  completely  established.' 

'*  To  return  to  the  St.  Jago  Gazette.  Its  editor  goes  on  to  say, '  On 
a  former  occasion  we  observed  that  the  eager  attention  which  the  Co- 
lonial Office  paid  to  complaints  of  this  nature,  was  a  complete  proof 
of  its  being  governed  by  Mr.  Stephen  ;  and  this  affords  anoUier  confir- 
mation of  the  justice  of  our  remark — that  the  Colonial  Minister  was 
too  much  guided  and  led  astray  by  the  machinations  of  our  enemies.' 

**  That  the  Colonial  Office  is  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Stephen, 
and  that  the  Colonial  Minister  is  guided  and  led  astray  by  the  machina- 
tions of  our  enemies,  because  he  listens  to  the  representations  made  to 
him  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  is  a  deduction  quite  natural  to  a 
slave-holder,  whose  interest  it  is  to  perpetuate  the  present  inhuman  sys- 
tem, and  to  treat  as  '  calumnies'  and  '  falsehoods'  every  complaint  of 
that  kind,  must  be  admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  that  it  is 
correct.  Nor  should  we  have  supposed  that  the  eoitor  of  the  St.  Jago 
Gazette,  would  condescend  to  make  use  of  such  an  old  thread-bare, 
common-place,  assertion,  in  defence  of  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Betty's 
*  honour'  and  *  integrity.' 

"•  We  know,'  (observes  our  contemporary)  *  the  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Vale  workhouse  to  be  a  well  regulated  and  humane  house  of  correct 
tunif  in  which  every  indulgence  and  comfort  are  granted  to  diose  con- 
fined therein,'  and  then  he  adds,  by  way  of  qualification,  (and  a  very 
necessary  one  we  think  it  is,) '  that  is  consistent  vnth  the  nature  of  the 
institution,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  runaway  and  unruly  slaves.' 
But  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Betty's  account  of  this  place — '  I  preferred'  (he 
says)  •  that  place  of  confinement*  (the  St.  Thomas'  in  the  Vale  work- 
house) '  because  I  knew  that  it  was  under  very  judicious  management — 
that  proper  and  sufficient  food  is  supplied,  and  whether  the  prisoners 
be  poor  or  rich,  they  have  nothing  but  the  prison  allowance,  whilst  at 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  the  discipline  is  more  relaxed^  and  the  friends  and  ac^ 
quaintances  of  the  prisoners  have  access  to  them,'  Ergo,  St  Thomas 
m  the  Vale  is  the  worse  of  the  two ;  the  seat  of  the  greatest  darkness, 
and  therefore,  I  sent  Henry  Williams  there,  kno¥ring  that  he  would 
be  much  more  cruelly  punished. 

"  *  Such  studied  and  mischievous  misrepresentations'  (continues  Mr. 
Lunan,  the  editor  of  the  Gazette),  *  on  the  part  of  Uie  Missionary 
preachers,  will  soon,  however,  counteract  their  own  designs ;  for  every 
sectarian  must  now  be  considered  as  a  spy  in  the  land.  Some,  indeed, 
may  be  innocent,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  those  who  are 
so,  all  will  be  suspected,  and  every  man  who  has  the  least  regard  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Colony  will  now  watch  them  as  enemies, 
and  be  slow  to  encourage  them.' 

''  Short  as  is  this  paragraph,  and  mild  the  language  in  which  it  is 
couched,  it  nevertheless  contains,  in  the  first  place,  an  unfounded  as- 
sertion that  the  Missionaries  are  guilty  of  *  mischievous  misrepresenta- 
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ttons ;  *  and  in  the  next,  an  admirable  sample  of  Colonial  justice. 
'  Some,  indeed,  may  be  innocent,  but  from  the  di£Bculty  of  discovering 
those  who  are  so,  all  will  be  suspected.'  Now,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  our  contemporary  would  like  to  have  his  conduct  and  that 
of  his  friend,  tried  by  this  rule,  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  lay 
down,  and  by  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Missionaries  is  to  be 
ascertained."  . 

'*  It  also  remains  to  be  shown  in  what  respects  the  Missionaries 
have  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation. — Assertions  are  not  proofs ; 
and  we  should  hope,  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Lunan,  that  he  is  prepared 
to  substantiate  the  charge  he  has  so  gravely  brought  forward.  From 
another  quarter  it  would  be  treated  with  contempt.  Coming,  however, 
as  it  does  from  the  custos  of  St.  Catherine's,  who  is  also  a  Member  of 
Assembly,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  Under  such  circumstances,  then, 
we  must  be  excused  for  leaving  out  of  sight,  for  the  present,  our  oft- 
expressed  respect  for  that  gentleman,  and  telling  him  that  either  he 
must  produce  his  proofs,  or  sit  down  under  the  odious  charge  of 
having  hazarded  an  assertion  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  true." 

3.     Police  of  Kingston, 

The  Watchman  of  the  10th  Julv,  1830,  contains  the  following  case 
of  outrageous  cruelty,  combined  with  a  gross  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath : 

'*  Yesterday  morning,  William  Henry  Hall,  esq.  a  magistrate  of  this 
city,  preferred  a  complaint  to  the  sitting  magistrates,  J.  Smith,  and  J« 
Nethersole,  esqrs.  against  Mr.  W.  J.  Harvey,  a  white  person,  employed 
on  the  wharf  of  Messrs.  John  Wilson  and  Co.,  for  cruelty  towards  two 
negro  men  slaves  belonging  to  the  drogging  (coasting)  schooner  Judith 
Farmer,  lying  along-side  that  wharf. 

*'  Mr.  Hall  stated,  that  about  six  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  he  re- 
ceived information  that  two  negroes  had  been  flogged  in  the  workhouse 
early  that  morning,  by  order  of  Mr.  Harvey,  their  owner,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  vessel,  that  they  were  chamed  down  to  the  deck  by  the 
wrist,  where  they  remained  the  whole  day,  with  the  lacerated  parts  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  wharf  with  two 
constables,  and,  on  going  on  board,  found  the  negroes  still  chained  on 
the  deck.  They  had  on  only  their  shirts.  He  ordered  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons to  be  given  to  each  of  them,  and  desired  the  constables  to  release 
them  from  the  chain,  and  to  take  them  to  the  cage ;  at  the  same  time, 
warning  Mr.  Harvey,  the  owner  of  the  slaves,  and  Captain  Bacon,  the 
commander  of  the  schooner,  to  appear  on  the  following  morning  before 
the  sitting  magistrates. 

''  Captain  Bacon,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  stated,  that  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  two  men  present,  Bush  and  Bull,  left  the  vessel  with  two 
other  negroes,  named  John  liter  and  William :  that  they  returned  on 
board  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  resumed  their  work.  Shortly  after, 
Mr.  Harvey  came  on  board,  and  on  demanding  their  reasons  ror  not 
loading  the  vessel  on  Sunday ;  they  answered,  that  they  thought  it  very 
hard  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  even  one  Sunday;  they  were  not  insolent. 
Mr.  Harvey  then  seized  them,  and  placed  them  in  a  boat,  for  the  purpote 
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of  giving  them  a  flogging  in  the  workhoiue,  to  which  place  he  took  tliem. 
Wken  he  fetarnecl  on  board  with  the  negroes,  (about  seven  o'clock  die 
same  noraing,)  he  ordered  witness  to  chain  them,  which  he  did.  Mr. 
Harvey  came  on  board  several  times  daring  the  day,  and  saw  where  the 
negroes  were  lying,  and  the  naked  state  in  which  they  were,  bat  gave 
no  orders  that  tbey  should  be  removed  out  of  the  heat  of  the  sua,  or 
that  pantaloons  be  put  on  them.  Bush  and  Bull  remained  in  that  ex-* 
posed  situation  from  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  six  in  the 
evening,  when  the  magistrate  and  constables  released  them.  He  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  negroes ;  they  certainly  were  not  the  very  best 
of  negroes,  Bush  was  a  httle  triekiiied,  but  generally  he  had  no  Aiult  to 
find  with  them.  Tbey  were  flogged  and  chained  for  do  other  otifence 
than  for  not  loading  the  vessel  on  a  Sunday. 

^  [During  the  examination,  Mr.  Harvey  whispered  something  twice  or 
^rke  to  Capt.  Bacon,  who  answered,  '  I  must  speak  the  truth,  Mr« 
Harvey ;'  for  doing  which  he  has  since  been  discharged.]^ 

"  There  were  several  other  witnesses  present  ready  to  corvoborete  the 
statement  of  Mr.  HaU  and  the  Captain,  as  well  as  to  prove  Mr.  Harvey's 
general  cruel  treatment  of  the  negroes  under  his  control,  but  the  ma- 
gistrates refused  to  examine  them. 

"  Mr.  Smith  (one  of  Ae  magistrates)  said,  he  conceived  that  Mr.  Har- 
vey acted  very  properly  m  correcting  his  negroes  a&  he  did.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  highly  necessary  that  they  should  have  been  on  board 
on  Sunday ;  and,  with  regard  to  their  being  expoaed  to  the  sun  all  day,  he 
knew  that  they  preferred  being  in  the  sun  than  to  be  in  the  shadt*  In 
fibct,  he  knew  it^  and  therefore  dismissed  the  comphunt.*' 

The  proceeding  in  this  case  was  vindicated  by  other  newspapers,  and 
particularly  by  the  Couranti  In  reply  to  them,  the  editor  of  the  Watch- 
man puts  the  following  stringent  questions : 

'*lst.  By  what  law  was  Mr.  Harvey  authorised  to  punish,  by  the  in- 
^ietfOtt  of  thirty^ntne  lashes  each,  two  men,  merely  because  diey  would 
not  work  on  the  Sabbath-day? 

"  2d.  Was  it  necessary  to  ensure  obedience,  after  they  had  been  flogged, 
to  handcuff  them  to  a  chain  cable,  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  half-past  six  o'ckxsk  in  the  evening  ? 

'*  3d.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  crueky  to  confine  them,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, during  the  whole  day,  in  a  hot  sun^  in  a  state  of  partial  nudity, 
at  the  risk  of  their  hves? 

^th.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  it  come  on  suddenly 
to  blow  (as  it  is  saM  to  have  done  on  the  day  prevknis)  half  a  gale  of 
wind  ?  And  whether  such  an  event  might  not  have  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  those  unfortunate  individuals'  lives? 

'^  If  Mr.  Haney^  or  the  magistrates,  will  reply  satisfactorily  to  these 
questions,  we  will  then  acquit  the  former  of  the  charge  of  crueky,  and 
the  latter  of  having  outraged  common  sense,  by  declaring  that  he  acted 
very  properly  in  correcting  his  negroes  as  he  did ! 

**  But,  observes  Mr.  Smith,  '  it  was  highly  necessary  that  they  (the 
negroes)  should  have  been  on  board  on  Sunday."  In  making  this  ob^ 
aervation,  did  Mr.  Smith  reflect  for  one  moment  why  they  were  not  on 
hoard  on  that  day  ?     Or  will  he  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  at  the  time 
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ignorant  of  the  reason?  If  he  wat,  we  ate  not^  and  it  is  thia. — Tbeywere 
not  on  board  on  Sunday,  becaose  had  they  been,  they  would  )utiw  been 
compelled  to  load  the  vessel  on  that  day.  Granting,  however,  that  it  b 
necessary  that  some  person  should  remain  on  board  the  veesel^  we  are 
inclined  to  inquire  where  was  the  necessity  for  the  whole  of  the  negroes 
being  on  board  ?  Sunday,  it  is  well  known,  is  said  to  be  a  day  of  rest 
to  the  slaves,  as  well  as  to  the  free.  The  wharves,  and  other  places  of 
basiness,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  closed  on  that  day.  All  that  was  necessary 
then,  was  for  one  or  two  men  to  reniain  on  boaerd  the  Jndith  Farmer,  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  the  others  were  certainly  entitled  by  law,  as  well  as 
custom,  to  go  on  shore  and  employ  their  time  as  they  pleased.  The  Cap* 
lain,  be  it  recollected,  stated,  that  the  vessel  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf; 
and  that  a  negro  man,  his  own  property,  and  a  negro  boy  bdonging  to 
Mr.  Harvey,  remained  on  boara  with  him  all  Sunday.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  we  find  Mr.  Harvey  going  round,  on  the  Saturday^ 
to  the  different  wharves  (Vom  which  his  vessd,  the  Judith  Fanner,  had 
to  take  goods,  and  requesting  those  goods  to  be  left  on  the  biidge  of 
the  wharf,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  employ  his  negroes  on  Smiday  in  taking 
them  off,  and  therewith  k>admg  his  vessel !  In  order,  then,  to  avoid 
what  they  very  properly  considered  a  hardship,  namely,  loading  the 
vessel  on  Sunday,  the  negroes  went  away,  and  did  not  return  until  six 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  For  this  heinous  crime,  two  of  these 
Men  received  thirty«>nine  lashes  each,  and  were  handcuffed  to  the  chain 
cable  of  a  vessel  In  Kingston  harbour,  until  liberated  by  a  magistrate  ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  conduct  that  Mr.  James  Smith  and  Mr.  John 
Nethersole  attempt  to  justify,  and  to  examine  and  decide  vpon  which 
they,  as  magistrates,  meet  and  award  Justice  by  dismissing  the  com^ 
pkunt. 

'*  But,  further  observes  Mr.  Smith,  *  with  regard  to  their  (the  negroes) 
being*  exposed  to  the  sun,  I  know  that  they  prefer  bemg  in  the  sun  than 
to  be  in  the  shade.'  Without  inquiring  from  whence  Mr.  Smith  drew 
kis  stock  of  information,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  his  assertion  is 
inconsistent  with  truth ;  the  negroes  do  not  prefer  the  burning  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  the  refreshing  ooobess  of  the  shade ;  and  of  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion,  one  day's  observation  of  the  negroes  in  this  town  will 
satisfy  any  impartial  man.  Had  he  said,  that  from  being  compelled  to 
be  almost  always  in  the  sun,  they  can  bear  the  heat  better  than  any 
other  class  of  the  inhabitants,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  tmth ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  being  obliged  to  bear  is  synonymous  with 
being  fond  of;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Smith  would 
soon  be  of  our  way  of  thinking,  if  he  had  ten  of  the  thirty-nine  lashes 
on  his  posteriors  which  were  inflicted  upon  Bush  and  Butt,  and  be  placed 
on  the  deck  of  the  Judith  Farmer  in  a  broiling  sun,  for  two  hours,  with 
his  colleague  by  way  of  companion ! 

**  The  plam  simple  feet  is — the  magistrates  who  sat  on  this  occasion, 
like  most  Jamaica  magistrates,  look  upon  the  negroes  as  being  little 
better  than  beasts  of  burden;  and  they  will  allow  almost  any  crime 
committed  against  them  to  pass  unheeded,  and  consequently  unpunished ! 
After  the  sample  that  we  have  seen  of  these  gentlemen  in  Saint  Ann's, 
iq  this  town,  and  in  other  parishes  of  the  island,  are  we  not  juatiied  m 
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again  declaring  that  impartial  justice  never  has,  nor  ever  will  bt,  awarded 
that  much  injured  and  unfortunate  race  of  men  under  the  existing 
regime  I" 

In  the  neit  number  of  the  Watchman,  the  subject  is  resumed. 

*'  In  our  last,"  says  the  editor,  **  we  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  Messrs.  James  Smith  and  Nethersole,  the  magistrates  who 
decided  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Harvey  had  acted  properly  in  inflicting  thirty- 
nine  lashes  each  on  two  negro  men  belon^ng  to  him,  and  afterwards 
handcuffing  them  to  the  chain  cable  of  the  schooner  Judith  Farmer* 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We 
also  stated,  that  the  Ck>urant  had  suppressed  every  part  of  the  evidence 
which  went  to  fix  the  charge  of  cruelty  on  Mr.  Harvey,  and  that  its 
object  evidently  was  to  justify  that  gentleman's  conduct  on  the  ground 
that  the  punishment  was  mild,  and  no  more  than  the  negroes  deserved. 
Since  then,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Capt.  Bacon  relative  to  the 
subject,  in  which  he  clearly  shews  how  shamefully  his  evidence  has  been 
falsified  and  garbled,  and  language  put  into  his  mouth  which  he  never 
uttered,  in  oitler  to  give  a  colouring  to  this  inftmious  transaction. 

**  The  fact  of  Capt.  Bacon's  being  inimediately  discharged,  proves  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  individual  who  regards  the  solemn  obligations 
of  an  oath  as  being  paramount  to  personal  interest,  is  not  the  kind  of 
character  likely  to  do  well  in  Jamaica ! 

''  Capt  Bacon  observes,  *  Mr.  Harvey  asked  me  on  Monday  night  what 
kind  of  testimony  I  intended  to  give,  and,  on  my  answering  him  I 
could  not  tell,  I  would  answer  truly  to  whatever  I  was  asked;  he  replied, 
then  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  must  get  some 
other  person  to  plead  for  me.' 

*'  Finding  that  Capt  Bacon  was  not  to  be  tampered  with,  Mr.  Harvey 
immediately  determines  upon  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  almost  inva- 
riably pursued  in  cases  of  this  kind-^that  is,  in  attempting  to  throw 
discredit  upon  his  testimony,  by  makmg  it  appear  that  his  having  been 
discharged  was  the .  reason  why  he  spoke  as  he  did :  or,  to  be  more 
plain,  that  he  was  actuated  by  vindictive  motives  in  stating  what  be  did» 
because  he  had  been  discharged.  This  ground,  we  are,  however,  glad 
to  perceive,  had  been  rendered  untenable  by  Capt.  Bacon's  explanation. 

*'  It  further  appears,  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  on  board  the 
Judith  Farmer  to  punish  the  negroes  in  this  dangerous  as  well  as  inhu- 
man manner.  With  all  due  deference,  however,  to  the  profundity  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Nethersole's  wisdom,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  not  only  is  it  not  the  practice  on  board  of  droggers  to  confine  ne» 
groes  in  this  manner,  but  that  it  is  also  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
much  boasted  slave  law ;  and  that  consequently  no  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  rank  or  condition,  has  a  right  to  treat  his  slaves  in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Harvey  has  done. 

"  That  Mr.  Harvey  is  as  cruel  a  slave*owner  as  any  in  the  city  of 
Kingston,  if  not  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  even  by  his  champions.  Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to 
mention  a  circumstance,  which  must  go  to  justify  the  negroes  for  having 
left  the  schooner,  after  they  had  done  that  which  alone  thev  are  required 
on  board  of  other  droggers  to  do,  and  ought  to  do  on  Sundays,  namely. 
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washing  the  decks.  It  is  this :  they  had  been  employed  firom  six  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  roorniog  until  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  in  load- 
ing the  Judith  Fanner,  with  only  two  intervals,  during  which  they  took 
their  breakfast,  consisting  of  corn*meal  and  mackarel,  at  seven  o  clock 
in  the  morning,  and  their  dinner  of  the  same  kind  of  food,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Yet,  although  they  had  been  worked  till  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  they  were  required  by  their  humane  owner 
to  turn  to  work  again  at  seven  o'clock ;  and  to  avoid  which,  they  went 
away,  and  were  subsequently  punished  in  the  manner  already  described. 
So  much  for  the  propriety  of  that  gentleman's  conduct,  and  the  justice 
of  the  magistrates'  decision  !  And  here  we  leave  this  subject,  with  an 
assurance  to  John  Nethersole,  and  James  Smith,  esqrs.  that  they  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  snarl  and  shew  their  teeth,  (for  more  they  cannot  do,) 
whilst  we  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  regarding  their  malice 
with  contempt,  and  their  want  of  common  humanity  and  common  sense 
with  pity  r 

4.      Vere  Quarter  Sessions. 

In  the  Watchman  of  the  7th  August,  1830,  we  have  the  following 
communication : 

**  On  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult,  the  following  trial  took  place  before 
Justices  Holmes,  M'Leod,  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Sconce,  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, in  the  parish  of  Vere. 

'*  A  negro  man  slave,  belonging  to  the  Bog  Estate,  in  that  parish, 
named  George  Ancle,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  charged  with  holding  and 
attending  nightly  meetings,  in  defiance  of  the  51st  clause  of  the  island 
slave  law.     Prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

**  Mr.  Syers,  overseer  of  the  Bog,  sworn.  On  Monday,  21st  June,  a 
man  was  sent  to  me  by  the  driver,  as  being  a  preacher  about  our  negro 
houses.  He  was  decently  dressed,  and  had  on  a  black  coat.  I  talked  a 
little  with  him,  and  then  ordered  him  off  the  property. 

**  Head  driver  sworn.  I  have  seen  prisoner  stand  up,  and  pray ;  did 
not  see  any  pulpit.  I  sometimes  go  to  hear  him,  and  plenty  others  go. 
Some  pray.  We  meet  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  I  sometimes  stay  till  all 
is  over ;  it  is  not  later  than  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Never  see  or  know 
him  to  get  any  money.  I  go  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  pray  to  God. 
Never  knew  the  negroes  to  neglect  their  work,  or  turn  out  later  in  the 
mornings  in  consequence. 

"John  Chambers,  head  watchman  of  the  Boe,  and  a  Christian,  swom^ 
The  prisoner  is  a  preacher ;  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  many 
years.  Since  old  massa's  time,  myself  and  others  go  and  hear  him ; 
they  meet  on  Sunday  aflemoons,  and  Friday  nights,  at  dark ;  can't  say 
the  time ;  the  candles  were  lighted.  We  did  not  know  it  was  any  harm 
to  go  and  hear  of  our  duty  to  God.  I  have  seen  the  prisoner  preaching ; 
I  can't  say  what  time  when  we  break  up.  Prisoner  never  had  a  book. 
We  all  sang  hymns  also.  There  was  never  any  money  collected ;  never 
saw  or  heard  of  the  prisoner  getting  paid  for  his  preaching,  either  by 
money,  fowls,  pigs,  or  any  other  thing  else. 

"  'rh«5  driver  was  here  called  upon  to  give  the  prisoner  a  character^ 
Prisoner  is  a  carpenter;  a  very  gooa  working  man,  a  moral  man;  never 
knew  him  to  get  mto  faults,  or  run  away ;  always  pleased  every  OQe, 
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^'  The  pritoner  wis  here  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence. 
He  said  he  attended  church  -end  chapel  whenever  he  could  himself,  aid 
heard  the  good  word ;  he  thoa^t  it  was  no  harm  to  tell  it  to  hit  fellow*- 
slaves,  and  to  pray  with,  and  for  them,  that  God  may  bless  them  all. 

''  The  court  then  addressed  him,  saying,  that  the  jury  had  foand  hifli 
guilty  of  preaching ;  and  as  such,  and  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the 
like,  tlie  sentence  of  the  court  was,  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Claiemloa 
workhouse,  and  there  placed  to  six  months'  hard  labour.*' 

5.  Defence  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bridges. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of  inhumanity 
is  upheld  in  Jamaica,  that  the  CoOrant,  the  paper  in  that  ishmd,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  colonial  party  ge- 
nerally, has  introduced  the  following  shameless  libel  on  the  Bishop  of 
that  island,  because  he  appears  to  have  been  scandalized  at  the  eonduct 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges.  It  is  inserted  in  the  Courant  of  the  7th 
July,  and  forms  the  leading  article  of  the  paper  of  that  day: — 

^*  We  understand,"  says  the  editor,  *'  from  authority  on  which  we  can 
rely,  that  the  Bishop,  backed  by  Mr.  Anti-slavery  Secretary  Pringie*s 
influence  with  the  crown  o£Bce,  has  obtained  the  Attorney  General's 
garbled  documents  against  Mr*  Bridges,  which  Lord  Belmore,  it  seemsi, 
very  judiciously  refused ;  and  that  the  prelate  intends  to  attempt  the 
utter  ruin  of  that  persecuted  gentleman  and  his  feunily !  We  know  not 
what  inquisitorial  power  the  Bishop  possesses  under  a  law  blindly  as- 
sented to  by  our  legislature ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  House 
of  Assembly  never  contemplated  bestowing  such  power  on  any  man. 
And,  after  all,  what  has  Mr.  Bridges  done?  We  know  what  he  has 
done  to  serve  the  colony,  and  we  know  that  it  is  that  aloue  which  stirs 
the  bile  of  his  malignant  oppressors.  But  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  out- 
ward and  visible  plea  for  all  this  persecution  ?  Why^  he  did  what  every 
4mmer  qf  a  slave  is  daily  obliged  to  do :  he  ordered  an  insolent  slave 
)to  be  punished  with  switches ;  and  the  slave  was  suborned  by  the  Me- 
thodists to  declare  that  she  had  been  punished  overmuch.  A  council 
^f  protection  examined  the  slave,  and  investigated  the  matter  within 
a  few  days  of  its  bein^  inflicted ;  when,  if  severe,  it  wquld  have  beea 
visible  on  her  person.  No  such  violence  appeared.  The  woman  was 
detected  in  the  grossest  deception  and  falsehood,  and  the  rector  stood 
perfectly  acquitted  of  the  malicious  charge.  His  enemies,  the  Metho- 
dists, represented  the  matter  in  their  own  way  to  the  Anti^slavery 
Society ;  and  Mr.  Hugo  James  (the  Attorney  General),  we  suppose,  to 
gratify  that  respectoMe  body,  inidicted  Mr.  Bridges  a  twelvemonth  a/^ 
terwardi.  The  grand  jury,  after  minute  investigation,  threw  out  iLe 
bill  on  the  clearest  evidence.  The  Bishop,  to  satisfy  his  episcopal 
spleen,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  clergyman  who  rejected  his 
chaplaincy,  now  seeks  to  deprive  him  of  his  bread  on  the  ground  of  an 
offence  which  three  tribunals,  composed  of  honest  men,  ^ve  declared 
on  their  oaths  that  he  did  not  commit !  Will  Jamaica  permit  this  ? 
Never. 

*'  But  we  happen  to  have  some  little  information  as  to  the  domestic 
lives  of  this  said  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  with  some  degree  of  confix 
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dence  we  will  aisk  the  Bishop  whether  he  never  oMered  a  servant  to  be 
punished,  not  with  switches^  but  with  the  cart^wkipy  and  with  thirty- 
nine  lashes  instead  of  five  ?  Did  the  venerable  archdeacon,  at  a  certain 
tavern  on  the  north-side,  never  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
punish  his  servant  Aunje/f,  and  then  give  him  sundry  doUdrs  to  proceed 

one  stage  further  with  him  ?    Did  the  very  Rev.  the  D.  of ,  never 

chastise  a  servant  in  the  fancy  Une?  We  could  cite  many  more,  even 
among  the  clergy.  Then  what  has  Mr.  Bridges  done  in  comparison  to 
all  this  ?  Why  is  he  the  man  whom  the  mild,  the  charitable,  the  bene- 
volent Bishop  of  Jamaica,  said  he  would  drive  off  the  island,  when  he 
himself  first  set  foot  on  it,  because  he  was  a  '  pamphleteering  parson  V 
Such  were  his  very  words — that  is,  because  he  had  defended  the  cha- 
racter of  the  colony  against  Wilberforce  and  his  infamous  crew.  The 
Clergy  Bill  and  the  Bishop's  authority  expire  with  the  present  year. 
Win  Jamaica  foster  a  man  who  entertains  feelings  like  these?  Let  her 
look  to  this— TTc  shall.'* 

We  think  it  honourable  to  the  Bishop  that  he  should  have  become 
the  object  of  calumny  to  the  partizads  of  colonial  abuses.  It  is  the  fate 
which  all,  who  will  honestly  perform  their  duty  as  public  functionaries, 
must  expect  to  encounter;  and  he  only  shares  the  lot  of  those  who  hkve 
(ft'eceded  him  in  that  righteous  course. 

•  The  statements  of  the  Courant,  ih  exculpation  of  Mr.  Bridges,  are 
some  of  them  so  obviously  untrue,  so  opposed  to  the  unquestionable 
facts  of  the  case,  that  we  roust  believe  that  the  charges  preferred' 
against  the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  imputa- 
tions on  Mr.  Bridges  from  a  share  of  their  enormity,  by  associating  others 
in  equal  guilt,  to  be  equally  false  and  unfounded.  If  those  charges 
were  even  true,  they  might  tend  to  prove  the  hateful  nature  of  slavery,  but 
they  could  do  little  to  clear  the  character  of  Mr.  Bridges. — ^There  is  one 
part,  however,  of  the  Courant*s  defence,  for  which  we  thank  him,  because 
there  he  is  a  competent  and  credible  witness.  "  After  all,"  he  says, 
"  What  has  Mr.  Bridges  done?''  "  Why,"  replies  the  editor,  "  he  did 
what  every  owner  of  a  slave  is  daily  obliged  to  do**  That  is  to  say,  he 
fiogged  his  fbmale  slave  on  the  bared  body  with  bamboo  rods,  till  her 
back  -was  covered  with  gore.  Surely  there  must  be  somewhat  of  exag- 
geration in  the  testimony  of  this  eager  partizan  of  Mr.  Bridges.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  owners  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  who  do  not  daily  thus 
disgrace  themselves.  But  even  if  we  assume,  that  in  the  too  zealous 
advocacy  of  his  friend  he  has  surpassed  the  limits  of  truth,  yet,  if  his 
statement  is  to  be  regarded  as  even  approaching  those  limits — he  gives 
a  still  more  revokiBg"  r^resentation  of  Jamaica  law  and  manners, 
than  even  we  should  have  diured  to  exhibit. 


IIL-^Jammca  Anti-Slavery  Society  proposed. 

In  the  Watchman,  of  the  31st  July  1830,  is  inserted  a  letter  to  the 
Editor,  from  a  Hater  of  Slavery,  to  this  effect ; — **  What  think  you 
of  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  *  Anti-slavery  Society'  in  this  island  ? 
It  might  inspire  our  brethren  in  England  with  more  ardour,  in  fighting 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  know  that  they  had  spies  on  the  spdt  to 
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g>e  infonnatioD  oo  which  they  might  depend/*  The  reply  of  the 
ditor  is  as  follows : — "  We  cannot,  m  justice,  be  averse  to  a. proposi- 
tion in  itself  so  liberal,  and  so  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
Nay,  the  subject  is  one  that  has  occupied  the  minds  of  several  influen- 
tial persons,  and  we  can  find  no  reason  operating  ag^st  the  formation 
of  such  a  Society.*' 


IV. — ANTi-SLAVERt  Meetings. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  power,  and  would  far  exceed  the  capacity  of 
our  pages,  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  various  meetings 
whicn  have  taken  place  during  the  current  month,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  early  and  entire  extinction  of  negro  slavery.  We  must  of  ne- 
cessity content  ourselves  with  seizing  on  any  circumstances  of  a  new 
and  important  character  which  may  have  occurred  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  question,  or  to  give  additional  confirmation  to  the  esta- 
blished facts  and  relations  of  the  subject.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  are 
led  to  single  out  the  particular  occurrences  to  which  we  are  now  about 
to  advert. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ipswich,  on  the  24lh  of  September  last, 
which  was  very  numerously  and  respectably  attended,  and  where  reso- 
lutions were  aaopted,  and  petitions  framed,  in  unison  with  the  now  pre- 
vailing sentiment — that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this  Christian  nation 
to  put  an  end  forthwith  to  the  crime  of  colonial  slavery.  One  of  the 
speakers,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orton,  who,  after  a  resi- 
d[ence  of  about  six  years  in  Jamaica,  as  a  missionary,  in  connection  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  lately  returned  to  England,  in  the  hope, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  to  repair  his  shattered  constitution.  Our 
readers  are  already  conversant  with  Mr.  Orton's  labours  and  sufferings 
in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  of  those  outcasts  from  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity, for  whom  that  Master  shed  his  blood — the  negro  slaves  of  Ja- 
maica. In  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  missionary  duties,  he  was 
necessarily  brought  into  close  contact  with  slavery,  and  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  estimating  its  real  nature  and  effects.  His  courage  and 
constancy,  and  at  the  same  time  his  meekness,  in  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar trial  and  of  persecution ;  the  admitted  uprightness  of  his  cha- 
racter; and  his  disinterested  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, 
are  pledges  for  the  correctness  of  his  representations,  especially  as  le 
has  had  full  means  of  verifying  them,  so  as  to  escape  those  illusions  which 
a  hasty  and  cursory  view  (^the  facts,  for  which  he  makes  himself 
responsible,  might  possibly  have  caused.  We  give,  therefore,  the 
substance  of  his  personal  testimony  on  this  subject,  with  more  than 
ordinary  confidence;  and  with  no  less  confidence  do  we  recommend 
it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers. — Mr.  Orton  said, 
he  came  forward  with  much  diffidence,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  It  had  been  his  lot, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  suffer  from  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  He,  however,  could  con- 
scientiously disclaim  any  thing  like  vindictive  feeling,  and  trusted 
that,  in  the  midst  of  severe  persecutions,  he  had  been  influenced  by 
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that  Christian  principle  which  led  him  to  commiserate  the  condition  of 
his  worst  persecutors,  and  sincerely  to  pray  for  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  despitefully  used.  And  he  assured  the  meeting,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  sense  of  duty,  arising  from  an  utter  abhorrence  of  Slavery, 
produced  by  personal  observation,  would  have  induced  him  to  come 
forward  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  invitation  he  had  received  to 
lend  iiis  feeble  aid  to  a  cause  which  had  for  its  object  the  extermination 
of  a  system  so  fraught  with  evil.  He  had  had  many  painful  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  horrors  of  slavery.  He  had  heard  the  clank- 
ing of  the  chains  of  the  poor  negroes ;  he  had  listened  to  their  heart- 
rending shrieks  under  the  lash  of  the  whip ;  nor  had  he  become  callous 
to  them,  as  might  be  the  case  with  some  long  accustomed  to  view,  and 
to  participate  in,  and  to  profit  by,  such  scenes  of  human  misery.  His 
hatred  to  it  as  a  most  brutal  system,  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  his  acquaintance  with  it.  It  had  been  suggested  by 
one  of  the  preceding  speakers,  that  slavery  was  bad  in  principle^  and 
cruel  in  practice ;  he  desired  to  corroborate  those  sentiments.  They 
were  all  agreed  that  slavery  was  bad  in  principle.  How  many  of  our 
fellow  men  were  deprived  by  it  of  the  common  rights  of  God's  rational 
creatures.  Having  no  property  even  in  their  own  persons  or  in  their 
families,  parents  and  their  offspring  being  the  common  chattels  of 
their  owners,  they  were  subject  to  disposal,  and  liable  to  painful  se^ 
parations  at  the  mere  caprice,  or  convenience  of  the  master.  He  had 
frequently  witnessed,  with  feelings  of  the  highest  indignation,  the  sale 
of  human  beings  in  the  public  market,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Mar- 
shal's seizures  for  debt,  upon  whom  violent  hands  had  been  laid  under 
the  most  painful  circumstances,  and  who  were  thus  dragged  to  the 
market  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Neither  could  the  slave  legally^ 
acquire  property  of  any  description ;  and  thus  he  was  made  to  endure  more 
than  the  common  curse  of  man.  His  brow  sweats  by  excessive  toil 
under  a  burning  sun,  where  nature  had  provided,  by  rapid  vegetation 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  for  the  incapacity  of  man  intensely 
to  toil  in  suiih  a  climate.  The  unhappy  result  was,  that  thousands 
dragged  but  a  miserable  existence,  and  that  there  was  a  most  prodigal 
waste  of  human  life ;  and  all  this  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  a 
few  individuals,  the  labourers  themselves  having  nothmg  in  the  form  of 
equivalent  for  such  a  cruel  extortion  of  severe  and  uncompensated  toil. — 
Slavery  was  not  only  bad  in  principle^  but  cruel  in  practice.  Of  this 
the  British  public  heard  something,  but  very  partially,  and  they  had 
been  grievously  misled  by  misrepresentations  ;  though  he  felt  disposed 
to  give  slave-owners  residing  in  England,  credit  for  ignorance  of  many 
abuses  practised  towards  their  own  slaves.  But  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  6f  witnessing  slavery  in  its  undisguised  state,  not  in  its 
holiday  attire,  not  veiled  by  preparatory  arrangements  from  the  view  of 
an  unexpected  visitor ;  such  persons  could  alone  see  and  hear  and' 
know  the  horrors  of  slavery.  The  excessive  labour  extorted  from  the 
slave  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  features  of  this  cruel  System. 
Various  statements  had  been  given  as  to  the  number  of  hours  the  slave 
had  to  be  employed  for  his  master ;  he  would  state,  and  that  without 
any  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  calculating  from  the  time  the 
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negro  is  called  from  his  rest  by  the  smack  of  the  whip,  or  other  tigoal, 
he  is  employed  for  his  master,  taking  the  average  of  the  year  round, 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hours  every  day.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  much  in  the  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  fre- 
quently observed  the  negroes  on  the  stir,  and  travelling  to  the  field  be- 
tween the  hours  of  three  and  five  o'clock ;  and  had  witnessed  the 
flogging  of  slaves  before  five  in  the  morning  for  not  being  earlier  at 
their  work.  He  had  also  seen  them  in  the  field,  during  crop  time,  as 
late  as  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  all  this  exclusive  of  the  con- 
stant night  work  going  on  during  crop  in  the  mill  and  boUing-house. 
At  least  in  some  instances,  he  could  say,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
the  hours  of  employment  were  excessive  and  cruel,  and  they  might  be 
so  in  all  with  impunity.  It  was  ahnost  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
coercive  measures  adopted  for  obtainmg  such  excess  of  labour ;  it  was 
well  known  that  the  whip  was  the  constant  and  only  stimulus  to  com- 
pel them  to  toil  beyond  the  capability  of  nature  itself.  This  instru- 
ment, of  which  he  gave  a  description,  when  adroitly  applied,  cuts  most 
severely,  literally  lacerating  the  flesh  at  every  stroke.  He,  however, 
felt  some  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  this  awful  instrument  was  growing 
into  distaste,  and  he  could  confirm  a  statement  that  had  been  made  to 
die  meeting  as  to  the  humane  conduct  of  Mr*  Barrett,  a  member  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  who  had  spoken  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the 
use  of  so  horrible  an  instrument,  and  had  prohibited  the  use  of  it  on  his 
own  estates  entirely,  not  allowing  it  to  be  used  even  in  driving  his  cattle. 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  and  bad 
l^n  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  estates  as  a  Missionary,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cart-whip  was  never  used  on  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's property.  It  was  however  enough  for  the  point  in  question,  that 
such  a  foal  weapon  might  be,  and  was  actuially  used,  at  the  pleasure 
of  any  individual,  to  lacerate  cruelly  the  person  of  a  helpless  fellow 
creature. — The  want  of  proper  support  and  care  was  also  a  species  of 
cruelty  conneoted  with  slavery.  Slaves  in  Jamaica  were  not  supported 
from  the  store  houses  of  the  estate,  but  had  allotments  of  lana  which 
they  must  cultivate  for  their  support.  These  negro  grounds  were  verj 
frequently  at  a  great  distance  from  the  estate  on  which  they  lived, 
varying  from  two  to  six  or  even  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  their  rcMlence. 
To  raise  provisions  on  these  grounds  for  their  support,  they  were  allowed 
by  the  law  of  the  island  one  day  in  the  fortnight,  having  to  travel  to 
and  from  the  distances  stated.  I1ie  consequence  was,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  little  time  and  strength  was  taken  up  in  going 
backwards  and  forwards ;  add  to  which,  in  crop,  which  lasted  nearly  half 
the  year,  and  during  which,  they  worked  half  the  night  as  well  as  all 
the  day,  they  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  grounds 
when  so  distant,  so  that  these  ft^quendv  went  to  ruin,  the  provisions 
were  stolen,  and  the  negro  was  dispirited,  and  became  qtute  reluctant 
to  attempt  to  restore  his  land  under  such  discouraging  circumstances. 
There  was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  pickled  herrings  served  out  to 
them,  and  occasionally,  to  women  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  children, 
an  allowance  of  corn-meal  or  oat-meal.— In  visiting  the  negro  huts,  many 
scenes  of  wretchedness  were  presented,  in  old  and  disabled  negroes. 
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sorely  afiSected  with  scorbutic  humours,  so  thil  in  som^  ip^M^ncei^  theic 
limbs  were  literally  rottiug  from  their  bodies.  It  must  be  admitt^  that 
this  pnay  be  partly  owing  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  but  in 
most  instances  it  arose  from  a  constitution  mjured  by  excess  of  labojuir 
and  poorness  of  living. — Slavery  was  also  most  injurious  in  its  moral 
influences,  it  corrupted  the  morals,  induced  idleness,  theA,  debaucber}^ 
and  duplicity,  all  of  which  strongly  characterised  the  Negro  Slave, 
particularly  petty  theft,  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  it  being  difficult  to  cpn> 
vince  a  slave  that  there  was  any  moral  evil  in  taking  his  master's  pro- 
visions. Slavery  interfered  too  with  the  religious  privil^es  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Negroes,  depriving  them  of  their  Sabbaths,  which  must 
necessarily  be  occupied  in  cultivating  their  grounds  or  bringing  down 
their  provisions  to  market ;  and  too  frequently  many  are  employed  for 
a  great  portion  of  the  Sabbath  attending  to  sundry  matters  upon  the 
estates.  The  apprehension  of  punishment  expressly  inflicted  for 
attending  the  means  of  grace,  iterates  very  seriously  against  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  slaye ;  many  very  distressing  and  weU-au- 
thenticated  instances  of  such  persecution  were  upon  record,  some  of 
which  had  come  under  his  own.  immediate  notice.  By  the  provisipn^ 
of  the  slave  law  of  Jamaica,  mutual  instruction  amongst  the  slaves  was 
entirely  prohibited,  and  this  law  had  in  many  cases  been  most  rigorously 
and  painfully  enforced.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  hindrance  th|m 
this  to  religious  instruction;  many  slaves  from  previous  instn^ction 
bein^  quite  competent  to  teach,  ana  in  general  astonishingly  apt  in  com- 
municating knowledge  to  their  fellow  negroes.  In  fact,  in  a  thousand 
forms  over  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  could  be  n<>  con- 
trol, did  the  hateful  system  of  slavery  obtrude  itself  upon  the  full  and 
proper  discharge  of  ministerial  duties,  and  the  religious  privileges  of 
the  slaves.  He  was  quite  aware  that  many  gentlemen  residing  io  Eng-r 
land  were  desirous  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  religious  instnu^tiop  of 
their  slaves ;  but  their  benevolent  designs  were  thwarted  by  their  agentf, 
and  they  were  in  fact  deceived,  in  many  instances,  by  statements  the 
most  incorrect.  It  became  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  under  whose  observation  many  of  those  evils  had  passed, 
on  the  principles  of  common  humanity  and  Christianity,  to  lift  up  their, 
voice  against  a  practice  so  unjust  in  itself,  and  so  baneful  in  its  tenden- 
cies. Mr.  Orton,  in  conclusion,  observed,  tha^  he  trusted  every  exertion 
would  be  made  for  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  Slavery.  It 
vras  not  a  question  of  intricacy  whether  the  cruel  system  of  slavery 
should  be  exterminated,  but  one  of  common  sense  and  of  common  hu- 
manity, on  which  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  were  capable  of  deciding. 
He  hoped  the  utmost  efforts  would  be  made  to  rouse  the  British  pubUc . 
iQ  geneml,  on  a  question  m  which  every  man,  nay,  every  woman,  wap 
dimply  conoemed.  And  he  trusted  that  [the  mass  and  weight  of  the 
I)etitions,  bearing  the  cries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  against  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty,  to  the  ears  of  the  British  Legislature,  would  impel  them 
to  the  adoptidQ  of  decided  measures,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  an, 
obiect  so  desirable,  and  so  long  prayed  for — the  utter  extinction  of  Bri> 
tish  Colonial  Slavery. 

At  (DoL^HSSTBE  a  similar  meeting  was  held,  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
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tember.  On  this  occasion,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Anti-slavery  caase, ' 
Mr.  Bltth,  suggested  a  serious  difficulty  which  was  likely  to  arise 
in  carryings  into  effect  the  measure  of  entire  and  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. It  was  this — "  As  there  were  no  poor  laws  in  the  West  Indies*, 
what  provision  would  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  slaves  generally, 
and  especially  of  the  old  slaves  ?  Would  they  not  be  turned  out  to 
perish  with  hunger  or  disease,  unless  some  provision  were  made  for 
them  ?  How  were  they  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  when  no  longer  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  owners  V* — We  did  not  perceive  that  any  distinct  solu- 
tion was  given  to  this  difficulty.  It  may  be  of  use,  therefore,  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  obviate  all  apprehensions  of  the  same  kind, 
which  may  suggest  themselves  to  well  meaning,  but  ill  informed  friends  • 
of  our  cause.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  agricultural  slaves  of  Ja- 
maica, and  let  us  consider  how  they  are  sustained  at  the  present  mo- 
ment The  missionary  Orton  has  already  thrown  light  on  that  question. 
As  to  what  they  receive  from  their  masters,  it  may  be  thus  estimated : — 
herrings,  at  an  annual  cost  for  each  slave,  of  8  or  IO5. ;  seven  yards  of  • 
coarse  Osnaburgh,  and  three  yards  of  coarse  baize,  at  an  expense 
of  9  or  10s.  more;  a  hat,  and  other  small  articles,  which  may  cost 
2s.  to  2s.  Gd.,  making  in  all  from  2O5.  to  2'2«.  6(^.,  being  a  very  liberal 
estimate  of  the  roaster's  annual  supply  of  food  and  clothing  for  each 
^lave.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  slave's  subsistence,  and 
that  of  his  family  in  Jamaica,  is  derived  from  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour  in  the  provision  grounds  durfng  the  26  days  in  the  year,  which, 
besides  Sundays,  are  by  law  directed  to  be  allowed  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. If,  however,  by  the  employment  of  time  equal  to  -half  a  day  in  the 
week,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  a  slave  and  his  wife  can  now  raise  food  to 
sustain  themselves  and  their  children,  it  is  obvious  that  when  they  have 
twelve  half  days  in  the  week,  besides  Sunday,  for  the  purpose,  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  hunger;  or,  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  clearly  their  own  fault.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  land  is  now  given 
them  by  their  masters,  but  then  the  masters  will  not  be  bound  to  give 
them  any.  True ; — but  there  is  the  whole  soil  of  the  island,  which  now 
supports  them;  and  which  produces  vast  quantities  of  sugar,  coi!ee,  and 
other  articles  in  addition  to  their  food.  What  is  to  become  of  it  ?  If 
the  present  proprietors  continue  to  occupy  and  cultivate  it,  it  is  plain 
they  will  require  labourers,  to  whom  they  must  pay  reasonable  wages 
for  doine  so ;  and  where  are  such  labourers  to  be  found,  but  among  the 
former  slaves  ?  Or  they  must  parcel  it  out,  and  sell  or  rent  it  to  their 
former  bondmen.  Or  they  must  abandon  it  entirely.  In  either  case,  the 
liberated  negroes  will  enjoy  abundant  means  of  obtaining  food  and 
other  comforts,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  they  choose  to  exert ;  and 
that  labour,  we  may  rest,  assured,  will  not  fall  below  the  measure  of 
their  wants.  No  one  has  ever  asserted  that  the  liberated  Haytians  * 
ever  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  providing  themselves  with 
abundance  of  food,  and  with  the  clothing  the^  required ;  and  nothing 
can  prove  more  decidedly  the  absence  of  any  thmg  of  that  distress  or  dis- 
comfort, of  which  Mr.  Blyth  is  apprehensive,  in  caseevenof  suddeneman-  * 
cipation,  than  that  while  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  decrease,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  herrings  and  clothing  their  masters  give  them ;  and  the 
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Haytians,  while  slaves,  also  decreased  rapidly ;  yet  that,  since;  their  eraan- 
cipatiOD,  the  Haytians  have  been  doubling  their  numbers  in  about  20 ' 
to  22  years.  All  such  fears  as  those  of  Mr.  BIyth  may  therefore  be 
dismissed  as  utterly  vain.  As  for  the  old  and  infirm,  they  are  now  ge- 
nerally maintained,  not  by  their  masters,  but  by  their  own  feeble  exer- 
tions, aided  by  the  kindness  and  bounty  of  their  relatives. 


V. — Sermons  on  Slavery. 

We  are  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  land,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Established  Church, 
or  to  any  of  the  bodies  dissenting  from  it,  to  the  duty  which  devolves ' 
upon  them  at  this  moment  of  rousing  their  congregations  to  a  just  sense  ' 
of  the  iniquity  of  colonial  slavery— that  grand  national  iniquity,  which, 
must  bring  down,  upon  our  unfeeling  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  it, 
the  judgments  of  God,  as  certainly  as  they  were  executed  upon  the 
hardhearted  and  unrelenting  monarch  of  Egypt ;  who,  in  despite  of  re-  • 
peated  calls  and  warnings,  and  portentous  inflictions,  still  refused  to ' 
**  LET  THE  PEOPLE  GO."  We  noticed,  on  former  occasions,  the  sermons 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Townsend,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marriott,  the  Rev.  R. 
Watson,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Thompson  on  this  subject.  We  have  now  to 
announce  a  sermon  preached  on  the  26th  of  last  September,  at  Ben- 
tinck  Chapel,  Mary-le-bone,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  entitled,  "  The 
Duty  of  prompt  and  complete  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery;'*  which 
we  strongly  recommend  as  a  most  powerful  and  energetic  appeal  to  the  ' 
national  conscience.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  published  for  Hatchard,  and  may  be  also  had  at  the 
Anti-slavery  oflBce.  We  can  do  no  more  than  cite  two  or  three  brief 
passages  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  animates  this  discourse. 
After  an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  slavery  which  is  just  and  impressive, 
he  tells  us  that  there  are  Christians,  even  in  this  metropolis,  who  talk 
of  "  their  slaves,"  and  of  the  happiness  of  their  condition.  May  not 
such  be  asked — **  Are  their  limbs  their  own?  Can  you  not  buy  Uiem,  ' 
can  you  not  sell  them,  like  brute  beasts  ?  Can  you  not  tear  their  wives 
and  children  from  them  ?  Do  you  not  work  them  under  the  lash?  May 
not  you  stripe  them  till  their  quivering  flesh  calls  to  heaven  in  vengeance 
on  your  head  ?  May  you  not  imprison  them,  and  put  them  in  the  stocks, 
at  your  pleasure  ?  May  you  not  sell  their  sons  and  daughters  to  a 
stranger?  And  may  not  even  your  hired  agents,  your  menial  servants, 
do  all  this  at  your  bidding  ?  You  say  you  are  kind  to  them ;  but  how 
know  you  this  ?  Can  you  control  the  far  distant  agents  of  your  au- 
thority ?  Can  you  hear  their  groans  and  sorrowful  sighings  across  the 
Atlantic  ?  Your  intended  kindness  may  never  be  heard  of  by  them ; 
besides,  you  may  sell  them,  and  soon  you  must  die,  and  what  cruel 
master  may  they  not  have  after  your  death  ?  or  you  may  contract  a 
debt,  and  they  may  be  seized  and  put  up  to  auction,  and  scattered  to 
distant  parts  to  discharge  it.  And  all  this  you  call  happiness !  Would 
you  be  happy  thus  circumstanced  ?  Would  you  be  happy  to  be  a  bond- 
man yoursefr,  and  see  your  children  condemned  for  no  crime  to  the 
same  hereditary  inheritance  of  tears  ?" 
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He  exhorts  his  hearon  to  make  tbemselTes  "  fuUy  argj^intfid  unth 
the  subject;**  to  take  it  up  on  Christian  groupds  alone ;  not  to  suflfer 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  partial  stjatements,  or  to  be  diverted  from 
the  extirpation  of  slavery  itself  by  any  promises,  of  amelioration ;  not  to 
be  seduced  into  admitting  die  right  of  one  man  to  hoki  another  as  a 
slave ;  to  ur|;e  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  speedy  measuies  for  its 
utter  extinction ;  to  employ  their  earnest  and  unceasing  prayers  m  be- 
half of  those  ''desolate  and  oppressed**  outcasts:  to  aid  the  cause  by 
their  unwearied  exertions  and  liberal  contributions ;  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  artkles  which  grind  down  the  life  of  the  slave  in  their  produc- 
tion ;  and  to  unite  in  petitions  to  the  legislature,  until  not  one  slave 
shall  exist  in  the  British  dominions.  And,  in  condiision,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses them : — 

''  By  your  love  then  to  your  Saviour ;  by  your  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Him  for  his  mercies  to  yourselves,  to  your  souls  and  bodies,  to  your 
beloved  offspring,  and  to  all  that  are  dear  to  you ;  I  beseech  you  r^ 
member  these  your  brethren  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  Look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  blessed  day  when,  no  longer  smarting  beneath 
the  scourge,  but  as  free  and  happy  villagers,  under  the  wholesome  a^d 
mikl  restraint  of  law,  they  shall  repair  to  tbeir  daily  labours,  and  reap 
honest  wages,  and  buy  bread  for  tbeir  children  with  ilie  frait3  of  their 
ii^dustry ;  when  also  they  shall  call  those  children  their  own,  and  not 
the  slaves  of  another;  when  they  shall  have  the  comforts  of  a  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  go  to  the  house  of  God  to  join  in  the  prayers  and  praises 
of  their  fellow-worshippers  in  everv  land ;  when,  in  place  of  the  horrible 
licentiousness  which  now  prevails,  both  among  Blacks  and  Whites, 
marriage  shall  be  encouraged,  and  its  ties  be  every  where  reodoed 
sacred;  when  the  younger  women,  now  loo  frequently  trained  to  the  . 
service  of  vice,  shall  live  in  meekneas  and  purity  as  disciples  of  Chdst ; 
when  the  Christian  minister  or  misaioaary  shall  no  more  be  subjected  to 
lawless  violence  or  legal  persecution,  no  more  languish  with  fever  in  the 
noisome  prison-house,  or  sink  a  blessed  martyr  for  the  name  of  his  Sa- 
viour and  love  to  those  for  whom  be  shed  bis  blood,  but  be  received  and 
cherished  as  the  servant  of  Christ  and  a  harbinger  of  mercy  to  saankind; 
when  the  Bible  shall  be  in  every  hand,  and  all  be  permitted  and  enoou- 
raged  to  read  it ;  when  even  in  this  now  desolate  part  of  the  Messiah's 
heritage,  the  Saviour  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied ; 
when  master  and  servant  shall  rejoke  together  in  their  oonunon  Lord, 
and  meet  as  brethren  at  bis  holy  table ;  when  these  sable  sons  of 
Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  their  bands  to  Qod ;  and,  to  conclude  all, 
when  that  blessed  day  shall  dawn  when  '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Cbcist,  and  he  shall 
reiffn  for  ever  and  ever.  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords/ '' 

May  multitudes  of  the  ministers  of  Chrisjt  follow  the  evampl^  and 
imitate  the  fervour  of  Mr.  Wilks  in.  this  sacred  cause  1 


VI. — Mauritius  Reoisitry   awd  Slave  Trade. 

Ou&  readers  are  aware  how  entirely  and  exclusively  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Mauritius  depends  on  the  regqlarity  and  strict- 
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ness  with  which  the  registry  of  slaves  is  kept  We  have  shewn  to  what 
an  extent  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  in  that  island  down  to  the  year 

1 825,  through  the  designed  neglect  and  consequent  disorder  of  that  record. 
Government  being  at  length  convinced  of  this,  on  the  30th  January, 

1826,  a  fresh  order  in  council  was  issued,  fqr  instituting  a  new  and  more 
rigid  system  of  registration,  and  the  most  pointed  orders  were  given  by 
Lord  Bathurst  for  its  correct  and  systematic  enforcement.  This  duty 
was  emphatically  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  colonial  authorities, 
as  a  point  of  indispensable  obligation  and  paramount  importance.  But, 
this  notwithstanding,  it  would  appear  from  a  document  lateW  furnished 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  disorder  and  irregularity  still  prevailed 
there,  and  that  consequendy  the  slave  trade,  whidi  nothing  but  an  ac- 
curate registry,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  could  prevent,  must  also  still 
prevail  there.  The  document  to  which  we  allude,  is  entitled  *'  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  latest  returns  from  each  of  His  Majesty's  slave  colonies, 
(including  the  Mauritius,  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;)  of  the  slave  population,  distinguishing  the  sexes,  speciiVing  the 
precise  date  to  which  such  returns  have  been  made  up  in  each  colony 
respectively,  and  the  date  also  at  which  they  were  received  into  the  Re- 
gistry office,  in  this  country."  This  document  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  16th  July,  1830,  and  is  numbered  674.  The  facto  disclosed  by  this 
document  are  Uiese :  the  registered  returns  of  slaves  in  the  Mauritius, 
under  the  new  order  in  councU,  for  the  year  1826,  were  males,  47,657, 
females,  29,117,  totol  76,744.  (MarK  the  disproportion  of  sexes  as 
proof  of  slave  trading !)  Now  these  returns,  which  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  the  registry  office  in  England,  in  1827,  were  not  received 
there  till  the  18th  February,  1829.  What  could  have  caused  such  a 
delay,  if  all  was  fair  and  regular,  and  free  from  any  collusive  alterations 
with  a  view  to  prevent  inconvenient  discoveries  and  discrepancies,  ad- 
mits, we  presume,  of  easy  explanation.  But  until  it  is  explained,  con- 
sidering the  system  of  fraud  and  imposture  which  was  carried  on  in  that 
colony  for  so  many  years,  and  which  rendered  abortive  the  first  registra- 
tion act  to  any  one  of  its  remedial  purposes,  we  must  retain  some  lurking 
suspicions  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

But  besides  this,  the  return  for  1826  is  the  latest  that  has  been  made. 
The  new  act,  however,  which  then  came  into  operation,  peremptorily 
required,  that  the  future  returns,  instead  of  being  triennial^  as  formerly, 
should  be  biennial.  There  ought,  therefore,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  to  have  been  a  return  for  1828,  as  well  as  for 
1826.  But  on  the  8th  July,  1830,  no  such  return  had  arrived  at  the 
registry  office  in  this  country.  What  are  we  to  think  of  these  irregu- 
larities, afler  all  the  overwhelming  proofs  which  the  Mauritius  have 
already  supplied,  of  a  firm  and  well-organized  conspiracy  among  the 
whole  community  of  slave  holders  and  slave  traders  in  that  island  to 
defeat  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  the  enactments  of  the  British  legisla* 
ture — the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade?  We  trust  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  already  been  looking  to  this  matter ;  if  not,  we  shall 
deeply  regret  the  oversight. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  document  before  us  requiring 
explanation.     From  the  Bahamas  there  is  no  return  later  than  the  1st  of 
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January,  1825,  nor  from  Dominica  and  Jamaica  since  1826,  nor  ftovi 
Trinidad,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (where  the  great  disproportion  of  sexei 
is  also  most  suspicious,)  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  since  1825.  What 
account  is  to  be  given  of  these  negligences  and  irregularities?  Ail 
transfers  of  slaves  in  these  islands,  including  the  Mauritius,  must  have 
ceased  to  be  lawful  smce  the  time  when  the  returns  ought  to  have  been 
furnished ;  and  the  slaves  who  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  sudi 
unauthorised  transfers,  must  have  legally  become  finrnted  to  His 
Majesty. 

VII. — ^Thb  Slave  Trade  and  Colonial  System  of  Feahce. 

The  French  Moniteur  of  the  27th  of  September,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  what  passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  25th  : 

General  Lafayette  ascended  the  tribune,  and  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — "  I  trust  the  Chamber  will  not  object  to  my  availing  myself  of 
the  relation  which  the  subject  now  before  us  (which  was  some  question 
relative  to  the  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Hayti,)  bears  to  the  actual 
condition  of  our  remaining  colonies.  I  deeply  regretted,  at  the  time  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  that  we  had  not  persisted  in  our  intentions 
of  placing  free  men  of  all  colours  on  the  same  footing  as  to  civil  rights. 
I  could  have  wished,  also,  that  we  had  rigorously  prohibited  and  adopted 
measures  for  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves.  We  might 
thus  have  prevented  the  evils  which  have  since  occurred.  And  since 
that  time,  have  we  not  had  to  deplore  that  consular  and  imperial  system 
which  sent  our  best  troops  to  perish  in  the  fatal  expedition  to  StDomin* 
go,  and  which  committed  the  double  crime  of  attempting  to  re-estabhsh 
slavery,  and  reviving  the  slave  trade,  at  a  time  when  no  French  capital 
was  embarked  in  it  ?  At  present,  we  find  ourselves  in  these  points  behind 
the  United  States  and  England,  who  have  assimilated  the  trade  in  slaves 
to  piracy, — certainly  the  only  effectual  means  of  repressing  slavery,  as 
the  guilty  can  now  secure  themselves  against  pecuniary  loss.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  tedious  discussions,  I  request  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  whose  sound  views  on  the  subject  I  am  well 
acquainted  with,  to  inform  us  positively  what  is  the  determination  of 
Government  on  the  questions  both  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  free  people  oi  colour  in  our  colonies.'* 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine  said,  *^  I  quite  concur  in  the  views  of 
justice  and  humanity  of  the  illustrious  General  who  has  just  addressed 
the  Chamber.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Government  to  present  to  the  Cham- 
bers a  law  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  piracy  on  those  who  engage  in 
the  mfamous  slave  trade.  1  roust  admit,  that  in  spite  of  the  measures 
of  prevention  adopted  by  the  Government,  though  the  trade  has  diminish-' 
ed,  it  still  exists.  The  punishment  of  piracy  can  alone  be  adequate  to 
its  entire  repression.  It  might  be  saia  to  the  honour  of  France,  that 
of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  France  was,  at  this  present 
moment,  the  least  addicted  to  this  odious  traffic.  As  to  the  free  men  of 
colour  in  the  colonies,  the  Government  'has  recognised  the  principle  that 
there  shall  no  longer  exist  any  differences  in  the  civil  condition  of  the 
free.     Accordingly,  a  law  which  should  be  presented,  would  aflbrd  the 
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opportunitv  of  cdnsecrating  the  principle,  that  all  the  free,  of  whatever 
class  or  colour,  should  be  equal  ia  the  eye  of  the  law.** 

We  congratulate  France^  and  the  world  at  large,  on  these  gratifying 
declarations. 


VIII. — On  FraMIkg  Petitions  to  Parliament. 

An  address  to  the  public,  On  the  subject  of  slavery,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Clarke,  of  Truro,  has  it  seems  been  widely  circulated.  We 
insert  part  of  it,  at  entitled  to  geveral  attention  at  the  present  moment 

''  As  it  Is  intended  again  to  apply  to  IParliament  on  this  momentons  sabject,  it 
is  desirable  not  only  HmX  petitions  shonld  be  forwarded  early  in  the  session,  bat 
that  they  shonld  possess  sach  characteristics  as  will  ensure  their  success. 

*'  They  should  be  directed  to  one  object :— tt^y  shoold  convey,  in  reference  to 
that  object,  the  temperately  expressed,  yet  impettvnate  requirement  of  the  whole 
British  oommnnity. 

*'  Should  the  forthcoming  petitions  against  Slavery  possess  these  two  features, 
the  abolition  of  that  odious  crime  must  speedily  be  aceonplished.  These  are  not 
times  in  which  a  Ministry,  a  body  of  Representatives,  or  a  House  of  Peers  would 
withstand  such  an  appeal  as  this ! ! 

^  What  is  the  object  ta  which  the  prayer  of  every  petition  should  be  directed  ? 
It  is  that  an  ettrly  day  hefixtd^  t/ter  wkUh  Slavery  in  ike  BritU^  damhnons  $haU 
utterly  and  irrevocably  eea$e.  Let  all  the  minor  details  of  policy,  commerce, 
finance,  and  compensation  be  deferred  to  the  consideration  and  adyustment  of 
government;  while  the  public  solicit  the  eariy  extinction  of  Slavery  as  a  mea- 
sure of  paramount,  stem,  and  uncompromising  justice  I 

"  To  make  amelioration  any  longer  a  prominent  object  will  be  delusive.  To 
obtain  the  mitigation  of  Slavery,  it  now  appears  indispensable  to  abolish  Sla- 
very itself.  The  experience  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  demonstrated 
the  folly  of  expecting  any  valuable  improvement  from  tlie  colonists.  Their  prin- 
ciples bave  beien  perverted,  and  their  feelings  have  been  obdurated  by  a  long 
and  demoralizing  familiarity  with  the  system  in  wliich  they  have  been  tutored ; 
so  that  every  meliorating  provision  will  be  rendered  nugatory  by  tiie  habits  and 
imagined  interests  of  the  very  men  who  must  be  its  executors.  Besides,  the 
time  consumed  in  obtaining,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain  amelioration,  is  so  much 
lost  to  the  ulimate  design  of  abolition.  For  the  last  mentioned  reason,  it  is  in- 
expedient to  render  the  emancipation  of  slave  children,  at  birth  or  any  other 
time,  a  separate  object  of  solicitude ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  children  whose  parents  would  remain  slaves,  or  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  retaining  a  parent  in  bondase  while  his  ofispring  is  declared  free. 

**  Should  any  object  to  immediate  emancipation,  it  is  replied,  that  justice  to  the 
slave,  and  regard  to  his  owner's  interests,  both  require  it.  If  we  have  wronged 
the  former  by  enslaving  him,  he  ought  to  be  instantly  liberated.  To  make  him 
toil  for  the  purchase  of  his  freedom,  under  the  idea  of  preparing  him  for  his  re- 
covered rights,  would  seem  to  add  insult  to  injury.  The  proprietor  represents 
his  property  as  depreciated  by  the  agitatiott  of  the  subject.  For  his  sake,  then, 
let  the  question  be  set  at  rest  as  early  as  possible,  and  he  will  instantly  know 
what  ulterior  measures  his  interests  require  him  to  pursue. 

"  Besides,  the  advocates  for  gradual  emancipation  must  admit  that  every  pro- 
cess, however  long  its  course,  must  at  some  time  or  other  reach  its  terminatioB. 
Has  not  the  slave  for  years  been  graduating  for  his  freedom  ?  Did  not  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trade  in  1807,  proclaim  to  hki  the  approaching  extinction  of  the 
slave  market  and  of  slavery  itself;  and  have  not  eight  years  nearly  rolled  away, 
since  the  far-famed  resolutions  of  Parliament  announced  to  him  our  determina- 
tion to  lighten,  and  then  remove  his  chains  ?  Surely  it  is  time,  even  on  the 
gradual  scheme,  to  bring  Slavery  to  a  close ! 

**  But  will  it  be  »qfe  to  emancipate  immediately  ?  The  answer  is  unhesitatingly 
affirmative ;  and  the  following  reasons  will  form  its  justification.  I.  For  many 
years  past,  both  the  slave  and  his  owner  bave  had  reason  to  be  assured  that  Sla- 
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wexr  must  vltimatelT  ceMe ;  and  therefore  the  minds  of  both  have  been  long 
undergoing  an  antioipatory  preparation.  2.  Almost  every  slave  has  been  more 
or  less  accustomed  to  certain  modes  of  labour,  comparatively  uncompulsory,  which 
most  render  him  at  any  time  easily  convertible  into  a  free  labourer,  willing  to 
serve  for  a  fair  remaneration,  and  to  subsist  contentedly  on  the  produce  of  his 
industry.  Some,  for  instance,  have  worked  by  task,  others  have  hired  them* 
aelves  to  various  occupations  on  paying  their  owners  a  certain  compensation  ; — 
many  have  been  habituated  to  the  inilder  form  of  domestic  servitude ;  while  the 
great  body  of  predial  slaves,  after  all  their  whip-driven  toils  in  the  field,  receive 
no  wages,  but  still  labour  for  their  subsistence  by  cultivating  the  small  portions 
of  land  idlotted  to  them  under  the  name  of  provision  grounds.  S.  There  are 
already  in  the  colonies,  90,000  free  people  of  colour,  a  greater  number  than  the 
whole  of  the  whites,  most  of  them  inteWgent  and  respectable,  and  in  some 
islands  possessing  half  the  property.  4.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  slaves 
have,  with  the  enoooragement  of  soma  proprietors,  and  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  others,  been  brought  under  the  elevating  and  holy  influencea 
of  true  religion.  6.  All  experience  teaches  that  acts  of  justice  and  humanity, 
such  as  the  inunediate  liberatioii  of  the  enslaved  would  be,  may  at  any  time  be 
performed  with  safety.  6.  Numerous  cases  of  immediate  emancipation  have 
taken  nlaee,  under  great  diversity  of  circumstances,  not  only  with  safety  but 
with  advantage  to  their  owners.  In  proof  of  this,  reference  may.  be  made  to 
various  publications. 

**  On  the  grounds  briefly  stated,  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  petitions  of  the  empire 
will  concur  in  the  one  just,  humane,  patriotic,  politic,  safe,  and  more  than  all, 
the  Christian  entreaty,  that  after  an  early  day.  Slavery  may  be  no  more  I ! 

**  As  to  the  seoond  character  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  proposed  addresses 
to  Parliament  should  assume,  it  is  only  requisite  that  every  friend  of  the  negro 
should  employ  a  small  portion  of  effi>rt  in  his  immediate  locality ;  and  the  ele- 
ments of  British  and  Christian  feeling  will  kindle  in  every  place,  aiMl  burst  forth 
in  one  sacred  and  universal  flame. 

''The  trifling  expense  and  trouble  of  circulating  pamphlets,  and  preparing  peti- 
tions on  parchment  or  paper,  will  surely  be  incurred  without  regret.  Every  city^ 
town  and  village,  vrill  doubtless  come  forward,  while  every  Christian  congrega- 
tion, of  every  denomination,  in  every  town  and  village,  will  prenent  its  own 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  PariiamenU 

<*  And  why  should  not  the  number  be  increased  by  a  separate  petition,  either  to 
Her  M^estj  or  to  the  Legislature,  from  British  femaleM  of  every  town,  village, 
and  congregation?  Do  not  the  over-wrought  and  unrecompensed  labours,  the 
unfeeling  violations  of  maternal  tenderness,  the  wretched  indecencies,  the  brutal 
flogcingi,  and  other  heart-rending  woes  to  which  their  negro  sisters  are  sttmected 
by  slavery,  constitute  a  case  for  whose  efiectual  relief  the  daughters  of  Britain, 
virtuous,  happy,  and  free,  may  laudably  exert  their  utmost  sympathy  and  seaL 

''  Ministers  of  the  Gospel !  Disciples  of  Jesus !  Friends  of  man  !  Patriots ! 
Fathers !  Mothers !  Brethren  !  Sisters !  Come  forward— be  in  earnest !  Your 
country  is  disgraced  by  holding  800,000  of  her  subjects  in  a  slavery  more  cruel 
and  grievous  than  that  of  pagan  antiquity  !  Religion  is  outraged !  Justice  and 
humanity  weep  !  Resolve  to  seek  redress.  Convince  the  legislature  that  while 
respectful,  you  are  earnest ;  that  while  obedient  for  conscience'  sake,  you  are 
determined  to  employ  every  religious  and  constitutional  means  till  the  crime  of 
Slavery  be  abolished.  Christian  1  let  your  petition  to  an  earthly  power  be  ac- 
companied with  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Director  of  all ;  and  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness mtut  prevail.  The  sigliing  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  groan  of  the  captire 
shall  be  heard  in  heaven ;  and  the  decree  shall  go  forth, — *  Tlius  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  prey  of 
the  terrible  shall  be  deUvered.*  , 

EDMUND  CLARKE." 

"  IVnrs,  Oct.  7,  18S0." 


S.  Bafcter,  jan,  PriDter,  H,  ButlMloroew  CIom,  Lonckn. 
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I.— THE  QUESTION  CALMLY  CONSIDERED— What  will  bs  the 
probable  conseauences,  as  affbctikg  the  public  peace  of  thb 
Colonies  and  the  well-being  of  the  Slates  themselves,  of  thb 

.    EARLY  AND  ENTIRE  EXTINCTION  OF  COLONIAL  SLAVERY,  BY^AN   ACT  OF 

THE  British  Parliament? 
11.— DONATIONS  AND  REMITTANCES. 
III.— MR.  STEPHEN'S  SLAVERY  DELINEATED. 


I.  The  QXTESTiou  calmly  considered — What  WILL  be  the  pro- 
bable   CONSEQUENCES,    AS    AFFECTING    THE     PUBLIC     PEACE    OF 

THE  Colonies  and  the  well-being  of  the  Slaves  them- 
selves, OF  THE  EARLY  AND  ENTIRE  EXTINCTION   OF  COLONIAL 

Slavery,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  ? 

A  GRAVE  question  has  arisen  among  the  best  friends  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  slaves  for  the  freedom  which  it 
is  now  the  general  wish  of  the  British  public  to  communicate  to  them. 
There  are  many  decided  enemies  of  the  colonial  system,  who,  while  they 
fully  admit  its  criminality,  and  assert  the  full  right  of  the  slave  to  his 
liberty  at  the  very  earliest  period  which  may  be  compatible  with  his 
own  well  being,  yet  assume  that  his  immediate  or  even  very  early 
emancipation,  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  injury  to  himself  and 
with  great  danger  to  the  public  peace.  Laying  aside  all  consideration 
of  the  master's  pecuniary  interests ;  which  forms  a  separate  and  distinct 
subject  of  discussion ;  we  mean  now  to  confine  our  view  simply  to  this 
point :  What  are  the  effects  which  an  early  or  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  would  be  likely  to  produce  cm  their  own  happiness  and 
comfort,  and  on  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  supposing  the  le- 
gislature of  this  country  were  to  pass  a  law  for  enfranchising  the  whole 
of  the  slave  population ;  and  supposing,  moreover,  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  slaves  were  to  make  no  attempt  to  resist  the  execution  of  that 
enactment  We  add  this  last  condition,  because  we  believe,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  parliamentary  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  only  source 
of  real  injury  to  the  well-being  of  the  slave,  or  of  real  danger  to  the 
public  peace,  would  be  found  in  the  contumacious  resistance  of  the 
masters  to  the  execution  of  such  a  law,  and  in  their  reluctance  to  forego 
those  powers  of  arbitrary  coercion  and  punishment,  which  they  could 
then  no  longer  legally  exercise. — ^We  are. here  supposing  the  case,  not 
of  a  convulsive  struggle,  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  negroes,  to  break 
asunder  the  odious  and  cruel  relation  of  master  and  slave ;  but  of  a 
legislative  enactment  which  should  dissolve  it  in  the  same  calm  and 
peaceful  manner,  in  which  any  proprietor  might  say  to  his  own  slaves, 
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**  You  are  free; — ^you  are  henceforward  the  masters  of  your  own  time^ 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  yourselves  and  your  children  ^  and  be  obedient 
subjects  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  you  must  now  look  for  pro- 
tection ;  an4  rej;ard  vie  as  a  friend  ready  to  ^d  and  to  counsel  you  on 
all  occasions  ;'^— Can  any  one  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  slaves, 
whom  a  master  should  thus  address,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  the 
boon  pf  fr^ejdpm  which  he  l^ad  conferred  vpon  them,  would  proceed  to 
acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  of  pillage  and  massacre  ?  U  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  such  would  be  the  iasi^e  of  this  act  of  beneficence, 
even  if  there  were  no  force  in  the  laws  which  protected  the  peace  of  the 
community^  nor  any  vigilance  or  activity  in  the  executive  government, 
and  in  the  police  which  administered  them* 

Let  it  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  therefpre,  that  the  emancipation, 
the  safety  of  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  not  an  emancipation  to  be 
violently  wrested,  by  the  slave,  from  the  opposing  and  conflicting  master, 
but  legally  conferred  upon  him  by  the  authority  of  a  parliamentary  en- 
actment, which  the  master,  as  a  faithful  subject,  would  not  only  be  bound 
to  obey,  but  to  aid  in  carrying  into  efiect.  That  the  public  safety,  as 
well  as  the  benefit  to  the  slave,  of  such  a  measure,  might  be  endangered 
by  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  master  is  not  denied. — 
But  can  we  suppose  it  possible,  that  if  such  an  act  of  Parliament  should 
have  passed,  a  handful  of  white  colonists  in  the  West  Indies  would 
he  so  blii^d  to  the  consequences  of  their  4cspera^  folly,  as  forcibly  to 
riQsist  its  due  execution;  and  thus  to  enter  into  a  hopeless  and  ruinous 
cqpflict,  not  merely  with  their  emancipated  bondmeuy  now  armed  with  a 
legs^l  title  to  freedom,  but  with  the  whole,  power  of  the  British  empire? 

The  evils  which  the  colonists  affect  tp  ^read,  fFop[i  s^ch  aa  e^pf^icipa- 
tipp  of  ^eir  §iaves,  are  of  two  Iqnds— first,  pivjl  ipsubprdination,  tumult, 
and  disorder  issuing  in  pillage,  conflagration,  and  massacre ;  ^nd,  S(e- 
condly,  the  deterioration  of  the  slave*s  condition,  and  his  return  to  all 
the  miseries  £(nd  privajtionp  of  the  savage  state.  In  argument,  it  h^ 
been  hitherto  assumed  by  tlie  colpnist#  as  indisputable,  that  such  would 
9ecess^rily  be  the  conseq^ence  of  ap  ^mmecliate  or  even  very  early 
en^ancip^tion  of  the  slaves ;  s^nd  we  ^lust  admit  that  npt  a  fe^w  of  those 
y^ho  are  decided  enemies  to  colonial  slavery,  both  ip  iti^  principle  and 
practice,  have  far  too  readily  yielded  their  assent  tp  this  un  warrant^ 
^^spmption.  We  cs^U  it  unwarrantedy  because  we  are  not  a^are  of  any 
attempt  having  ever  been  made  tp  prove  its  truth.  But,  surely,  all  who 
asfjQrt  th^  radical  iqjustice  of  cplooial  sla,very;  and  that  the  slave  has 
aiU  ^u^oubted  right  to  his  freedom,  provided  it  may  be  s^ely  granted  to 
him ;  are  bound  scrupulously  to  examine  the  justice  pf  this  only  plea  fqr 
prolopginj^  his  bpndjBge  for  a  single  hour,  and  should  demand  tl^  most 
^d  proof  of  its  truth  from  those  who  advance  it,  before  they  consent  to 
recognise  its  vjalidity  as  a  ground  for  retaining,  in  a  state  of  abject  slar 
v^y,  800,000  of  their  fellov^,  cr^tures*— But  where  are  we  to  find  the 
proof  of  tbe  confident  and  unhesits^g  assumption,  that  the  extinctioo 
pf  personal  slavery,  by  l^w,  is  likely  tp  produce  such  disastrous  efiects  as 
^re  commonly  attribute  to  it  ?  We  l^now,  of  none ;  i^pd  we  oall,  tl^re- 
fo^re,  PA  tho^e  who,  on  suph  a  plea,  would  retard,  for  a  sipgle  l|our,  the 
deliyera,npeortheir  fellpw-spbjj^ots  from  a  state  of  cruel  thj^ony^if  ibt^j 
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tiave  any  such  evidence  in  their  possession^  to  prodtt(ie  it  wi^oot  iehct. 
We  are  acqaainted  with  no  snch  evidence.  We  know  even  of  no  single 
^ase  in  which  an  emancipation  of  slaves,  pix)ceeding  from  the  legal  au- 
thorities of  the  state,  and  unresisted  hy  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  has  led  cither  to  public  disorder,  or  to  the  unhappiness  and 
discomfort  of  the  slave,  or  to  the  deterioration  of  his  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  condition.  If  there  be  such  a  case,  let  it  be  stated  and 
proved. 

We  might  here  clo^  the  discussion. — Those  who  agree  in  the  utter 
injustice  of  colonial  slavery,  and  the  indisputable  right  of  the  black  no 
less  than  the  white  to  employ  his  time  and  labour  for  his  own  benefit, 
will  not  deny  that,  if  we  consent  to  prolong  this  injustice,  and  to  with- 
hold this  right,  we  ak^  bound  to  produce  some  satis^M^tory  justification 
of  our  conduct,  beyond  vague  surmises  of  possible  evil,  unsupported  not 
merely  by  the  general  current  of  past  experience,  ;but  by  a  single  fact  to 
give  to  such  surmises  even  the  colour  of  probttBility. 

But  though  the  burden  of  ptoof,  in  this  cas^,  thus  rests  entirely  with 
the  opponents  df  early  or  immediate  emancipation,  yet  we  will  not  limit 
ourselves  to  the  simple  denial  of  their  unfounded  assumption ;  but  prd- 
ceed  to  prote,  by  an  induction  of  undeniable  facts,  not  only  that  there 
exists  no  good  ground  on  which  to  pronounce  the  slaves  unfit  for  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty,  but  that  there  are  ample 
grounds  fi>r  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  What  we  undertake  to  / 
show  is,  that  their  emancipation,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  peaceably 
acquiesced  in  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  no 
public  danger,  and  with  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  well-being  of 
the  slaves  themselves. 

We  Would  premise  that,  in  the  whole  of  our  slave  colonies,  including 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  there  are  at  the  present 
inoment  about  108,000  whites;  144,000  free  blacks  and  persons  of  co- 
lour ;  and  813,000  slaves.  Excluding  the  Cape  and  the  Mauritius,  and 
confkiing  the  enumeration  to  oUr  slave  colonies  in  the  West,  the  popula- 
tion will  stand  nearly  thus :— 57,000  whites ;  100,000  free  blacks  and 
persons  of  colour;  and  702,000  slaves;  independently  of  the  amount 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  employed  in  colonial  service. 

Now,  these  100,000  ftee  bladk  of  coldured  persons,  existing  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  (being  nearly  double  the  number  of  whites) — what  is 
their  origin,  and  how  have  they  attained  to  a  state  of  freedom?  They 
are,  almost  all,  either  slaves  that  have  been  emancipated  by  due  course 
of  law,  or  the  descendants  of  such.  But  has  any  inconvenience  arisen 
from  the  emancipation  of  this  large  body  of  persons  ?  Has  any  public 
disturbance,  or  any  peculiar  evil  to  the  slaves,  resulted  from  it  ?  We 
belitfve  not.  We  certainly  have  never  heard  of  any  such  result ;  or  even 
diat  any  such  result  has  evet  been  attributed,  by  the  colonists  themselves, 
to  the  nberation  from  personal  bondage  of  these  100,000  individuals. 

Of  this  large  number,  40,000  are  to  be  found  in  the  single  Colony  of 
Jamaica.  But  who  has  ever  heard  of  any  civil  disturbance  caused  by 
this  body,  although  they  out-number  the  whites,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  three  to  one?  Or  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  general  prevalence  of 
distress  among  them  ?    Ort  the  contra^,  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands. 
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jthat  as  citizens  they  a(re  peaceable  and  loyal  in  their  demeanour:  and  that 
they  are  increasing  daily,  in  number,  in  wealth,  and  in  respectability. 
They  have  not  only  been  put  in  possession  of  personal  liberty,  but  they 
are  armed  and  drilled  for  miUtary  service,  and  form  in  fact,  the  efficient 
miUtia  force  of  the  colony.  Can  it  be  shewn  (it  never  has  been  shewn) 
that  they  have  abused  either  their  liberty,  or  their  military  equipment  and 
array,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  or  that  the  subsistence  of 
themselves  and  their  growing  families  has  been  derived  from  any  other 
source  than  their  own  exertions,  in  such  paths  of  industry  as  the  op- 

{>ressiv6  restrictions  under  which  they  are  placed  by  the  whites  have 
eft  open  to  them  ? 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  inference  of  ours*  At  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1824,  when  the  community  of  Jamaica  had  been  disturbed,  for  months, 
^  by  vain  and  unfounded  rumours  of  servile  insurrection,  a  committee  of 
its  legislative  Assembly  drew  up  an  elaborate  report  on  its  internal 
state,  which  concludes  with  this  remarkable  testimony  to  the  good  con- 
duct of  these  freed  people :  "  Their  conduct  evinced,"  not  only  "  zeal  and 
alacrity,'*  but  "  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  evert 
WAY  identified  them  with  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  promoters  of 
its  internal  security."  And  yet  these  are  all  either  emancipated  slaves 
or  the  descendants  of  such  ! 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  is  a  still  stronger  exemplification  of  our  ge- 
neral position.  There  the  free  black  and  coloured  population,  being  either 
emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendants,  amount  to  at  least  16,000  or 
17,000,  while  the  white  inhabitants  are  not  much  more  than  a  fifth  part 
of  that  number,  namely,  3,500.  They  are  also  armed  and  disciplined, 
and  constitute  the  main  strength  of  the  colonial  militia.  But  has  there 
ever  been  heard  even  a  whisper  impeaching  their  loyalty,  or  charging 
them  with  any  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  ?  Or  smce  they  have 
been  emancipated  have  they  been  sufiering  severe  privations  firom  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  The  official  reports  from  the  colony,  signed 
by  the  Treasurer  of  it  (Reporter,  No.  19,  p.  278)  sUte  that  no  funds  have 
been  there  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  in  short,  that  there  is  no 
pauperism  in  Trinidad. — Again,  can  it  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  this 
wide  spread  system  of  emancipation  has  tended  to  throw  back  the  sub- 
jects of  it  into  the  barbarism  from  which  they  have  emerged  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  opposite-effects  have  followed.  They  are  daily  grow- 
ing in  number  and  wealth,  in  knowledge  and  respectability.  Half  the 
property  of  the  colony  is  estimated  to  be  in  their  hands ;  and  they  are 
advancing  rapidly  in  all  the  arts  of  civil  Ufe. 

We  might  go  through  every  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  one  by  one, 
and  exhibit,  on  the  same  unquestionable  official  authority,  results  pre- 
cisely similar;  but  we  will  cite  only  one  other  instance  to  the  same  enect, 
the  colony  of  Grenada.  The  enfranchised  population  in  this  colony  is 
more  than  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  white  population,  amountinf^ 
to  3,700,  while  that  of  the  whites  does  not  exceed  800.  These  emanci- 
pated persons,  in  1823,  presented  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  a  petition, 
representing  their  unimpeachable  loyalty  and  general  good  conduct,  the 
largeness  of  their  contributions  to  the  colonial  revenue,  and  their  impoc- 
tance  to  the  defence  and  security  of  the  colony ;  stating  also  the  fact^  (and 
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of  its  truUi  tbe  Assembly  were  very  competent  ^dges)  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  colony,  and  in  particular,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  property  in  its  capital  town,  belonged  to  them.  This  petition  hav- 
ing beentfi[ken  into  consideration,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly, that  the  free  coloured  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  were  a  respectable 
well  behaved  class  of  the  community,  were  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  were  entitled  to  have  their  claims  viewed  with  favour. 

But  notwithstanding  these  proofs  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  have 
resulted  m  these  colonies,  and  in  every  other  slave  colony  belonging  to 
His  Majesty,  from  the  legal  emancipation  of  so  many  individuals  from 
personal  slavery ;  it  is  well  known  that  these  emancipated  persons  have 
been  made  to  labour  under  many  and  grievous  disabilities.  Though 
delivered  from  the  coercion  of  the  cart-whip,  and  left  to  employ  their 
time  and  talents,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  any  line  of  industrious  occu- 
pation which  is  open  to  them,  yet  their  exertions  have  been  cruelly 
fettered  by  exclusion  from  many  lucrative  branches  of  employment,  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  whites :  and  they  have  been  denied  all  partici- 
pation in  many  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  their  white  fellow 
subjects ;  having  been  disqualified,  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or 
intelligence  or  respectability,  even  for  sitting^  on  juries;  or  for  exercising  the 
elective  franchise  ;  or  for  filling  even  the  lowest  civil  or  military  office ; 
and  having  also  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  other  painful  and  degrad- 
ing distinctions.  Of  this  mjustice  they  have  from  time  to  time  complain- 
ed, but  their  complaints  have  always  been  preferred  with  good  temper 
and  moderation.  Their  appeal  from  the  selfish  policy  of  the  colonial 
authorities  has  ever  been,  not  to  physical  force  or  to  outrage  of  any 
kind,  but  to  the  justice  of  the  king  and  of  the  British  parliament.  Their 
representations,  backed  by  their  uniformly  good  conduct,  have  at  length 
induced  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  use  the  legislative  power  they 
possess,  in  certain  colonies,  in  redressing  their  grievances,  and  in  raising 
them  to  an  equality  of  those  civil  and  political  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  most  unjustly  deprived  by  their  brother  colonists.  This  act  of 
justice,  tardy  though  it  has  been,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
while  it  furnishes  a  most  instructive  precedent  as  to  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  redressing  that  still  more  grievous  species  of  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  enslaved  population  continues  to  labour. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1829,  a  brief  but  decisive  Order  in  Council  was 
issued,which  at  once  abolished  all  the  civil  and  military  disabilities  that 
had  so  long  oppressed  the  free  black  and  coloured  population  of  Trini- 
dad. It  ordamed  that ''  every  law,  ordinance,  or  proclamation  in  force 
within  that  island,  whereby  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  African  birth  or 
descent,  being  of  free  condition,  are  subject  to  any  disability,  civil  or 
military,  to  which  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  European  birth  or  descent 
are  not  subject,  shall  be,  and  the  same  and  each  of  them  are  and  is  for 
ever  repealed  and  annulled." 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  Order  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  freed 
slaves  of  St.  Lucia,  who  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  white  inha- 
bitants. And  on  the  29th  of  January  1829,  another  Order  was  issued, 
raising  a  population  of  about  30,000  persons  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
consisting  of  native  Africans,  and  other  free  persons  of  colour,  from  a 
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Aftte  •f  dosfitu^Qfii  of  all  dril,  and  of  almost  all  personal  rigbis — from 
a  slate^  im  short,  nearly  bordering  on  davery ,  and  io  some  resMcts,  worse 
tban  slavery — to  the  possession,  **  in  die  most  fiill  and  amplf  manner,*^ 
of  *^  all  and  efery  the  rights,  primleges,  and  benefits  Gi  the  law,  to 
idiicfa  any  other  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  lawfblly  residtng  witbfn  Uie 
eolony,  are  or  can  be  entided.'' 

We  do  not  know,  but  we  presume,  that  the  same  measure  of  justice 
has  been  extended  to  the  free  black  and  coloured  inhabitants  of  the 
Colonies  of  Demerara,  Berbice  and  the  Mauritius,  which  are  equally 
nnder  the  direct  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  with  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  Trinidi^  amd  St.  Licia.  Although  no  similar  Order,  as 
afiectiog  the  three  former  Colonic,  has  reached  us;  yet  we  cannot  donbi 
that  the  just  and  libermi  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Govemmelit  has  em- 
braced them  also. 

Heie  then  by  a  single  Order  in  Council,  or  rather  by  the  Jlat  of  tlie 
Colonial  Seeretary,  htnre  75,000  emancipated  shives  or  their  descendants 
been  raised,  at  ottce,  from  a  state  of  extreme  civil  and  political  degrada-* 
tion,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  ail  the  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties  of  the  dominant  whites,  whose  prejudices  have  not  only  not  been 
consnited,  but  greatly  ontraged,  by  the  measure ;  but  who  nevertheless 
have  prudently  and  silently  acquiesced  in  an  act  of  justice,  which  they 
could  neither  prevent  nor  evade.  This  measure  most  have  been  pecu* 
liarly  grating  to  the  pride  of  the  white  Colonists,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  determined  resistance,  made  by  most  of  the  Cobntal  legislatures,  to 
the  repeated  recommendations  of  the  crown  to  raise  the  freed  population 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Nothing  less,  there- 
fore, than  an  irresistible  act  of  the  snpreme  legislative  authority,  render- 
ing hopeless  all  opposition,  could  probably  have  effected  this  great 
dmage.  But  th«t  authority  has  accomplished  it  at  once^  with  perfect 
ease,  and  without  tbe  very  smallest  public  dfstnrbance,  or  private  incon- 
veoienee  or  injury.  The  freed  population  hav«  exulted  indeed,  but  they 
have  respectfully  abstained  fronl  all  offensive  expressions  of  exultation ; 
and  the  whites,  however  mortified,  have  been  so  prudent,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  as  to  give  no  loud  voice  to  their  discontents. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  such  a  precedent  is  highly  important,  when  we 
are  considering  the  best  means  of  effecting  such  Colonial  reforms  as  are 
violently  opposed  to  Colonial  prejudice  ?  In  this  case  all  collision  which 
could  compromise  the  public  peace  was  prevented  by  the!  clear,  decisive 
and  uncompromising  Order  of  the  government,  speaking  with  an 
authbrity  which  could  not  be  resisted  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
rebellion ; — while  the  due  execution  of  it  was  secured  by  its  placing 
the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it,  at  once,  in  a  capacity  to  com« 
prehend  and  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to*  repel  by  law  every  at- 
tempt to  withhold  or  infiringe  them. 

In  the  Chartered  Colonies,  however,  to  which  Orders  in  Council  do 
not  extend,  there  are  70,000  emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendanu, 
who  continue  in  the  same  abject  and  degraded  state,  from  which  the 
enfranchised  popalation  of  the  Crown  Colonies  have  been  recently  ele« 
valed,  by^  means  of  such  an  Order,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
British  subjects ;  a  change  which  has  been  efifected  without  any  danger 
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or  difficalty.  Now  let  us  suppose  tkat  Parliament  were  to  adopt  the 
very  words  of  this  Order  ia  Council  iuto  one  oiibe  statutes  of  the  realm; 
by  that  single  Aet  of  ten  or  twenty  lines  might  the  whole  of  these 
70,000  persons  be  at  once  raised,  without  danger,  and  even  with  manifest 
advantage  to  the  public  peace  as  well  as  to  their  private  and  personal 
interests,  from  their  present  degrading  and  oppressed  condition,  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  to  which  they  are  most  justly  entitled, 
but  which  are  now  both  unjustly  and  injuriously  withheld  from  them  by 
their  fellow  Colonists.  No  giuduation  is  needed  here;  no  previous 
mitigations  are  required.  At  least,  so  thought  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
with  respect  to  the  75,000  enfranchised  persons,  in  the  Crown  Colonies, 
whom  they  have  admitted  at  once,  and  without  an  hour's  delay,  to  the 
full  benefits  of  the  British  Constitution.  Indeed  it  is  only  by  pursuing 
such  a  course  that  evil  can  be  averted.  Suppose  the  40,000  emancipated 
slavey  of  Jamaica  to  continue  to  demand,  of  the  whites  of  that  island,  the 
restoration  of  their  just  rights,  and  their  deliverance  from  the  galline  and 
oppressive  diaabilities  and  degrading  distinctions  which' injure  and  irri- 
tate them ;  and  suppose  the  15,000  whites  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
resist  this  just  demand,  or  to  make  only  such  partial  and  inadequate 
concessions  as  convey  insult  in  their  very  terms,  will  not  bad  feelings  be 
mutually  excited,  and  dangers  generated  and  ripened,  until,  as  formerly 
in  Hayti,  all  parties  are  involved  in  contention,  calamity,  and  ruin?  An 
Act  of  Parliament  of  a  few  lines  would  settle  the  question  at  once  and 
for  ever ;  would  at  once  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  all  collision,  and 
dissipate  all  danger  from  this  source.  The  peace  of  the  chartered  Co- 
lonies also  would  thus  be  solidly  secured,  and  the  70,000  enfranchised 
slaves  they  contain,  no  longer  depressed  and  discouraged  as  at  present, 
would,  by  their  rapid  advance  in  industry,  wealth,  and  intelligence  richly 
reward  the  state  for  this  measure  of  too  tardy  justice. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  which  however  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel  to  have  been  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  main  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  to  ask,  how  i^  was  that  these  100,000  en- 
franchised slaves,  now  inhabiting  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  (who,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  generally  conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  and 
many  of>wbom  have  recently  been  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  British 
aul^ecta)  were  prepared  for  their  enfranchisement.  We  hear  much  of 
the  necessity  of  previously  preparing  the  slaves  for  freedom.  We  are 
told,  they  must  be  made  Chrisiians  before  they  can  cease  to  be  slaves. 
We  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  true  way  to  win  them  to 
Cbiifttianil^be,  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  instead  of  setting  them  a  Christian 
example,  by  fulfilling  that  simple  precept  of  the  religion  we  would 
recoQQiiQend,  of  acting  towards  them  as  we  should  wish  them  to  act  to 
us,  that  is,  with  justice  and  mercy,  and  thus  restoring  to  them  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  which  they  have  been  most  crudly  and  unchristianly  de- 
prived. We  will  not  now  stop  to  make  this  inquiry,  however  pertinent  it 
may  be,  but  will  pass  on  to  remark,  that,  most  assuredly,  in  the  case  of 
these  1 00,000  persons,  who  have  shewn  theiMelves  so  deserving  of 
liberty  and  so  fit  for  it,  theie  was  no  such  preparation  as  is  now  as- 
sumed to  be  indispensable.  Those  who  made  them  free,  dreamt  of  no- 
thing kss  than  of  christianizing  before  they  manumized  them ;  and 
iudfi^  we  have  sufficient  eiidence  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  Christian 
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•laTes  are  rather  objects  of  persecadon  than  of  sp^ial  &vour  and  encoit* 
iBgement.  But,  in  truth,  the  enfranchised  population  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  have  hitherto  conducted  themselves  so  well,  were  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  preparatory  instruction  in  religion  and  morab  to  fit  them 
for  fr^om,  that  by  much  the  greater  part  of  them  have  owed  that 
freedom  to  their  being  the  objects  or  the  offspring  of  a  licentious  inter* 
course.  We  shall  not  be  supposed,  by  this  remark,  to  detract  from  the 
supreme  importance  of  Christian  instruction  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to 
tlie  free;  but  we  are  anxious  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  those,  who, 
while  violating  every  principle  of  Christianity  by  holding  their  fellow 
men  in  bondage,  will  clamour  for  the  necessity  of  previous  Christian 
instruction,  to  tit  their  wronged  slaves  for  a  freedom  which  they  only 
desire,  by  this  stale  pretext,  to  postpone  for  an  indefinite  period. — In 
fact,  it  is  among  the  very  persous,  who  having  been  liberated  firom  their 
personal  bondage  before  they  had  received  a  particle  of  Christian  in- 
struction, and  having  thus  the  time,  which  as  slaves  they  had  not,  to 
attend  to  the  hearing  and  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  that  Christianity 
is  now  most  successfully  winning  its  way.  And  by  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  fetters  which  bind  the  minds,  still  more  than  the 
bodies,  of  the  hapless  slaves  shall  be  broken,  that  a  rational  hope  can 
be  entertained  of  the  generally  efficient  reception  of  the  Gospel  among 
them. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  there  are  already,  in  our  West  India  Co- 
lonies, 100,000  emancipated  slaves  or  their  descendants,  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty,  without  abusing  it, 
either  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or  to  their  own  detri* 
ment;  and  who,  instead  of  retrograding  into  barbarism,  are  advancing 
daily  in  wealth,  civilization  and  knowledge. 

And  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that,  if  another  100,000,  or 
500,000,  or  700,000,  were  raised,  by  the  same  peaceful  and  legitimate 
means,  and  with  a  similar  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  now  dominant 
whites,  to  the  state  in  which  the  100,000  already  emancipated  slaves 
are  placed  at  this  moment,  they  would  act  a  different  part,  or  be 
swayed  by  different  motives,  or  pursue  different  ends,  firom  their  fdlowt 
who  have  preceded  them  ?  They  would  be  restrained  from  crime  by 
the  same  control ;  they  would  seek  their  subsistence  and  that  of  their 
families  by  the  same  means ;  they  would  aspire  after  advancement  in 
the  same  way ;  they  would  welcome  with  the  same  gladness  the  heralds 
of  divine  mercy ;  and  they  would  rapidly  advance,  as  their  fellows  have 
done  and  are  doing,  in  all  that  can  elevate  and  dignify  the  human 
character. 

But  not  to  confine  our  view  to  the  case  of  the  slaves  already  enfran- 
chised in  our  own  slave  Colonies,  let  us  look  abroad,  and  see  what  light 
we  may  derive  from  facts  occurring  elsewhere. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  Sisrka  Lioke.  The  population  of  that 
place  is  chiefly  composed  of  emancipated  slaves;  of  slaves  emancipated 
m  circumstances  the  most  unfavourable,  and  yet  emancipated  suddenly ; 
— raised,  in  a  moment,  firom  chains  and  fetters  in  the  loathsome  dungeon 
of  a  slave-ship,  and,  not  only  transferred  into  a  state  of  personal  liberty, 
but  put  into  possession,  at  once,  by  law,  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjecto.     From  25,000  to  30,000  of  these  African  slam^  io 
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the  lowest  extreme  of  degradation  and  trretchedness,  in  a  state  of 
utter  nakedness,  savageness,  and  barbarism,  have,  during  the  last  15 
or  20  years,  been  there  introduced  at  once  to  the  enjoyment  of  British 
freedom,  and  to  the  protection  as  well  as  to  the  restraints  of  British 
law.  And  this  change  has  taken  place  without  a  single  tumult,  without 
one  hour's  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or  one  act  of  civil  insubor- 
dination, beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  crime  existing  in  all  communi->> 
ties  of  men.  And  this  tranquil  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  slavery  has 
been  eflfected  too  in  a  colony  where  the  disproportion  between  white 
and  black  is  not  as  five,  ten  or  twenty,  but  as  100  and  150  to  one.  And 
these  emancipated  slaves  have  lived,  and  are  now  living  in  comfort, 
on  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  They  are  not  retrograding  but 
rising  in  the  scale  of  being.  They  are  acquiring  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation. They  are  receiving  the  healing  influence  of  Christian  light. 
They  are  submitting  cheerfully  to  all  the  ordinary  restraints  of  civil 
society ;  and  they  are  even  taking  a  part  in  the  administration  of  those 
laws  which  yield  themselves  protection,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  Colony,  on  which  they  feel  that  the  conti- 
naance  of  their  own  blessings  depends.     (See  Reporter,  No.  59.) 

In  Mr.  Barclay's  fallacious  introduction  to  the  mass  of  misrepresen-> 
tation  by  which  he  labours  to  defend  the  abuses  of  the  Colonial  system, 
be  traces  its  past  evils  and  cruelties  to  the  hard  necessity  imposed  on 
the  planters  to  have  recourse  to  such  harsh  expedients,  by  the  crowds  of 
"  Savage  Africans  who  were  poured  into  Jamaica."  And  yet  at  Sierra 
Leone,  though  crowds  of  the  same  class,  crowds  of  **  savage  Africans" 
in  precisely  the  same  state  of  debasement,  have  been  poured  into 
it,  no  such  necessity  has  been  felt.  Immediately  on  their  manacles 
being  struck  off,  they  have  been  put  into  possession  of  their  personal  li- 
berty  ;  they  have  not  been  subjected  either  to  the  whip,  or  to  the  chain, 
or  to  the  fetters,  or  to  the  coerced  labour,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  their  evi- 
dence, or  to  the  privation  of  all  rights  of  property,  or  to  the  denial  of  the 
marriage  tie,  or  to  any  other  of  the  cruelties  and  abominations  which 
Mr.  Barclay  himself  admits  were  resorted  to  in  Jamaica,  and  continued 
there  to  a  late  period,  in  order  to  secure  the  quiet  submission  of  these 
"  savage  Africans"  to  the  exactions,  and  extortions,  and  tortures  of  the 
still  more  savage  Europeans  who  kept  them  in  bondage.  Why  could  not 
these  **  savage  Africans^  have  possessed  their  liberty  without  abusing  it, 
in  Jamaica  as  well  as  in  Sierra  Leone  ?  Why,  but  because  the  Colonists 
thought  nothing  of  the  demands,  either  of  mercy  or  of  justice,  of  le- 
lig'ion  or  of  morality ;  but  only  how  they  could  contrive  to  extort,  from 
the  lacerated  thews  and  sinews  of  their  hapless  and  helpless  victims, 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  sensuality  and  their  avarice. 

Look  at  the  suddenly  emancipated  slaves  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  com- 
pare their  state  of  innocuous  freedom,  Uieir  adequate  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  their  advancing  improvement,  with  the  wretched 
thraldom,  the  abject  dependence,  and  the  crushed  and  prostrate  spirits 
of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica-,  and  say  whether  the  former  have  not  benefited 
foy  their  emancipation ;  and  whether  the  latter  also  would  not  benefit, 
t>y  an  immediate  admbsion  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  personal  liberty 
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which  has  been  imparted  to  their  brethren  at  Sierra  Leone,  withoQt  any 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or  any  injury  to  themselves. 

It  is  vain  to  sav  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  They  are  only  not 
to  because  that  of  Sierra  Leone  is  an  infinitely  stronger  exemplification 
of  the  safety  of  immediate  emancipation,  and  of  the  fitness  of  the  slaves 
for  freedom,  than  any  which  the  existing  state  of  the  slave  population  in 
our  West  India  colonies  could  furnish,  if  they  were  all  to  be  emanci- 
pated to-morrow. 

But  le^  us  travel  back  to  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  respect  to  Brazil,  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  correct  and 
diligent  inquirer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  that  there  are  in  that  province 
600,000  enfranchised  persons,  either  Africans,  or  of  African  descent, 
''  who  were  either  slaves  themselves,  or  are  the  descendants  of  slaves.'* 
These  are  represented  by  him,  generally  speaking,  as  ''  well  conducted 
and  industrious  persons,  who  compose  indiscriminately  different  orders 
of  the  communi^.  There  are  among  them  merchants,  farmers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  priests,  and  officers  of  different  ranks.  Every  considerable 
town  in  the  interior  has  reeiments  composed  of  them."  The  benefits 
arising  from  them,  he  adds,  nave  disposed  the  whites  to  think  of  making 
free  the  whole  negro  population,  and  '*  abolishing  for  ever  that  outrage 
on  the  laws  of  G<^  and  man,  the  condition  of  a  slave.'' — Walshes  Notes 
on  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

In  the  single  island  of  Cuba,  there  are  also  about  150,000  emanci- 
pated slaves  or  their  descendants,  whose  conduct  and  whose  circum- 
stances form  an  additional  corroboration  of  the  perfect  safety  to  the 
public  peace,  and  of  the  benefits  to  the  emancipated  individuals  them- 
selves, which  have  attended  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  personal 
bondage. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  Columbia,  all  the  slaves  who 
joined  the  Columbian  armies,  and  who  were  considerable  in  number, 
were  declared  free;  and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1821,  a  decree  of  the  Gene- 
ral Congress  of  Columbia  ordained,  that  from  that  day  forward  no  slave 
should  be  bom  in  Columbia.  A  fund  was  at  the  same  time  established 
for  redeeming  from  year  to  year  all  who  still  remained  in  slavery — Ist, 
of  i  per  cent  on  all  property  of  those  who  die,  leaving  lawful  descend- 
ants; 2d,  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  property  of  persons  dying  and  leaving 
lawful  progenitors ;  3d,  of  3  per  cent  on  the  property  of  persons  dying 
and  leaving  only  collateral  heirs;  and  4th,  of  10  per  cent  on  all  pro- 
perty bequeathed  to  those  not  of  kin.  And  it  was  further  decreed,  that 
this  tax  should  continue  to  be  exacted,  and  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
this  single  object,  until  slavery  should  be  extinct  in  Columbia.  The 
period  of  that  extinction,  we  understand,  is  now  rapidly  approaching. 
Its  progress  having  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  voluntary  enfran- 
chisement of  their  slaves  by  many  proprietors.  All  distinctions  of  colour 
among  the  free  have  also  entirely  ceased. 

Our  readers  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  case  of 
Mexico,  as  given  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  Mexican  envoy ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  extensive  plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee  are 
worked  in  that  province  by  gangs  of  emancipated  slaves,  voluntarily 
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enfranchised  by  the  owners  both  of  them  and  of  the  soil,  and  who  now 
employ  them  in  labouring  for  waees,  chiefly  by  the  piece,  in  carrying 
on  cultivation,  and  in  particular  Uie  cultivation  ana  manufacture  of 
sugar.  To  the  interesting  details  which  Mr.  Ward  has  given  on  this 
subject,  he  subjoins  the  following  striking  observation : — **  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
a  district  where  such  a  mass  of  colonial  fruits  is  produced ;  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  introduction  of  free  labour  has  been  attended.  It 
is  this  which  has  induced  me  to  lay  these  observations  before  his  Ma* 
jesty's  Government." — See  Reporter,  No.  61,  p.  56, 

Nor  is  this  all.  On  the  15th  of  Sept  1829,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
the  Mexican  government,  declaring  that  **  Slavery  is  for  ever  abolishea 
in  the  republic;  and  that  consequently  all  those  individuals,  who,  until 
this  day,  looked  upon  themselves  as  slaves,  are  frbe.'' 

We  have  never  heard  that  any  of  these  decrees  of  universal  emanci- 
pation, whether  immediate  as  in  Mexico,  or  prospective  as  in  Columbia, 
nas  ever  been  attended  with  any  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or 
with  any  injury  to  the  emancipated  slaves  themselves. 

We  omit  a  great  many  instances  of  the  enfranchisement  of  bodies, 
or  gangs  of  slaves  by  the  benevolence  of  individual  proprietors,  such  as 
the  case  of  a  body  of  slaves  of  a  large  South  American  proprietor  (Count 
Torur),  in  the  valley  of  Aragua,  relate  by  Humboldt  (see  Society's  2d 
Report,  p.  175);  that  of  the  slaves  manumitted  by  a  Quaker  of  the 
name  of  Samuel  Nottingham,  in  Tortola,  (See  Debate  of  15th  May,  1 823, 
Appendix,  p.  234)  and  in  Jamaica  by  another  Quaker,  of  the  name  of 
David  Barclay ;  and  that  of  the  American  refugees  removed  to  Trinidad 
and  now  settled  there,  and  recently  put  into  possession,  in  common  with 
all  persons  of  free  condition  of  whatever  colour,  of  the  same  rights  as  the 
white  inhabitants.  (See  Reporter,  No.  31,  p.  156,  and  No.  43,  353.) 
We  omit  these  and  various  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  though  they  are  very  material  to  the  question 
at  issue,  in  order  to  come  to  a  case  which  is  still  more  directly  in 
point,  we  mean  that  of  the  French  colony  of  Guadaloupe. 

GuADALouPE,  in  common  with  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  France, 
partook  of  the  convulsions  with  which  the  revolution  of  1792  so  vio- 
lently agitated  the  mother  country.  And  in  that  colony  the  contests  of 
the  partisans  of  royalism  and  democracy,  and  those  of  the  white  and 
coloured  colonists,  were  carried  on  with  a  fury  which  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  slaves,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  called  in  to  aid  the  con- 
tending parties.  No  insurrection,  however,  properly  servile  followed ;  and 
the  slaves  who  were  not  converted  into  combatants  continued  their  usual 
labours.  In  February,  1794,  the  French  convention  passed  a  decree, 
giving  liberty  to  the  slaves  in  all  the  colonies  of  France.  This  decree 
was  carried  into  effect  in  Gi^adaloupe,  under  certain  local  regulations 
called  La  Police  Rurale,  which  was  administered,  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  Island,  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government. 
By  these  regulations,  me  labourers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
produce  of  die  estate  which  they  were  employed  in  cultivating,  indepen- 
dently of  their  food,  which  was  wholly  furnished  from  the  estate.  The 
only  deductions  to  which  this  fourth  part  was  liable,  before  it  was  di* 
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▼ided  in  fixed  proportions  among  the  labourers,  were  the  expenses  of  n 
medical  attendant  and  medicines,  and  of  packages  for  their  own  share  of 
the  produce.  All  other  expenses  of  every  kind,  including  taxes,  were 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  other  three  fourths.  The  shares  of  labourers 
absenting  themselves  from  labour  were  to  be  reduced  m  proportion  to 
the  length  of  their  absence,  and  the  sums  thus  deducted  were  to  be 
added  to  the  shares  of  those  who  had  laboured  regularly. — Under  these 
regulations  agriculture  appears  to  have  flourished,  after  a  Tigorous 
government  had  repressed  the  furious  intestine  commotions  among  the 
different  political  parties  of  whites,  and  between  the  whites  and  the  free 
people  of  colour;  and  in  April  1801  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the 
plantations  then  under  cultivation,  amounting  to  390  of  sugar,  1,355  of 
ooffee,  and  328  of  cotton,  besides  25  pasture  or  grass  farms.  In  the  sue* 
ceeding  year,  on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  powerful  French  force  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  Guadaloupe,  and  to  reduce  the  negroes  to  their 
former  state  of  slavery.  This  attempt  was  resisted  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  dreadful  slaughter, 
that  they  were  again  brought  under  the  power  of  the  cart-whip ;  for  what 
will  not  men  who  have  once  felt  it  endure,  to  escape  that  calamity  ? 
The  accounts  from  the  island  immediately  preceding  this  event  were 
most  satisfactory.  The  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  different  cantons 
to  the  local  government  speak  of  the  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  on  the  plantations ;  and  the  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  circular  addresses  to  the  commissioners,  dwell  upon 
it  mosi  anxiously  and  sedulously  as  an  essential  part  of  their  duties,  that 
while  they  enforce  order  and  regularity,  among  the  labouring  classes, 
they  should  maintain  their  just  rights,  and  secure  to  them  the  full  mea* 
sure  of  the  remuneration  to  which  they  were  entitled  for  their  labours  ; 
punishing  with  exemplary  severity  proprietors  who  should  be  guilty  of 
any  failure  in  this  respect,  or  of  any  other  conduct  towards  the  labour- 
ers which  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 
The  regulations  by  which  the  rights  and  privileg^es  of  the  labourers  were 
guarded  were  ordered,  by  the  law,  to  be  translated  into  the  Creole  dialect, 
to  be  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places,  and  to  be  read  and  explained 
once  a  month  on  every  estate.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  supreme  council  of  the  colony,  in  February  1 802,  to  the  Commissarv 
Valluet  of  the  canton  de  Deshayes,  to  this  effect :  "  We  have  received. 
Citizen  Commissary,  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  with  the  different 
returns  relating  to  the  payment  of  their  fou&tu,  to  tlie  cultivators. 
We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  you  have  devoted  your  attention  to  this 
most  essential  branch  of  your  administration.  It  is  in  exercising  this 
justice  towards  the  men  whose  sweat  is  the  source  both  of  our  private 
and  public  wealth,  that  you  can  alone  acquire  a  right  to  exert  your 
authority  to  enforce  upon  them  the  due  performance  of  their  duties. 
Continue,  Citizen  Commissary,  to  maintain  that  order  in  your  canton 
which  now  reigns  universally  throughout  the  colony.  We  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  given  an  example  which  will  prove,  that  all 
classes  of  people  may  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  under  an 
administration  which  secures  justice  to  all  classes." 

In  the  Moniteur.of  19  Germinal,  an  10,  (April  1802)  there  is  inserted 
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a  communication  from  Guadalonpe,  dated  in  the  preceding  February, 
stating  that  all  was  perfectly  tranquil  in  that  colony,  and  that,  although 
there  existed  some  anxieties/  yet  every  thmg  promised  the  peaceable 
re-establishment  of  lawful  authority."  (Meaning  doubtless,  the  restoration 
of  slavery  and  the  cart-whip.)  *'  Cultivation,"  the  writer  adds,  *'  has 
never  been  discontinued,  and  although  the  last  sugar  crop  happened  to 
be  not  very  productive,  yet  there  is  now  considerable  produce  in  hand, 
and  the  next  sugar  crop  is  likely  to  be  large." 

In  about  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  communication,  a  powers 
ful  French  force  under  Richepanse  disembarked  in  Guadaloupe ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  by  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  who  opposed  his 
purpose,  he  reduced  the  whole  body  of  the  surviving  negroes,  whom  the 
law  of  1794  had  emancipated,  and  who,  during  the  intermediate  eight 
years  had  been  in  the  legal  possession  of  their  personal  liberty,  to  their 
former  cruel  and  abject  bondage ;  an  object  the  attainment  of  which  is 
said  to  have  required  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  20,000  negro  lives. 

This  result,  unfortunate  as  it  was,  does  not  prove  tlie  unfitness  of  the 
slaves  of  Guadaloupe  for  the  liberty  that  had  been  granted  to  them;  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  granted  under  circumstances  of  public  dis- 
turbance, particularly  unfavourable  to  their  quiet  enjoyment  of  its  bless- 
ings. When  we  take  into  view  all  those  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  case  of  Guadaloupe  is  so  far  from  justifying  the 
anticipations  of  our  opponents,  that  it  furnishes  an  undeniable  confirma- 
tion of  the  general  view  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  this  subject,  namely 
that  an  act  of  emancipation  by  the  supreme  government,  in  quiet  and 
peaceful  times,  accompanied  by  such  precautionai^  measures  as  would  be 
obviously  expedient,  and  not  resisted  but  acquiesced  in  by  the  masters, 
might  be  carried  into  complete  efiTect,  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  with  the  most  unquestionable  advantage  to  the 
slaves  themselves. 

There  remains  one  other  case,  and  that  by  far  the  strongest,  which  we 
must  invoke  in  »ipport  of  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  question.  In-* 
deed  it  is  the  very  case  which  is  most  frequently  adduced  by  our  oppo- 
nents as  demonstrating  the  dangers  to  the  public  peace,  as  well  as  the 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  slaves  themselves,  which  are  likely  to  follow 
from  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  shall  at  once  restore  to  them  the 
possession  of  their  personal  liberty,  and  insure  to  them  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry  : — which  shall  raise  them  from  the  condition  of  chattels, 
of  mere, beasts  of  burden,  to  the  condition  of  men,  of  rational  agents, 
free  to  employ  their  time  and  their  strength,  their  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  not  for  the  benefit  of  aiK>ther,  but  under  the  protection  and  re- 
straint of  just  and  equal  laws,  for  their  own. 

The  case  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  Hayti. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered  at  large  into  the  elucidation  of 
the  facts  connected  with  this  grand  experiment,  but  in  the  very  outset 
of  our  inquiry  we  met  with  so  correct  and  luminous  a  history  of 
it  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1 824  by  Mr.  Clarkson  on  **  the  practi- 

*  These  anxieties  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  apprehensions,  excited 
among  the  negroes  by  tlie  news  of  the  peace  of  AmieHs,  lest  France  shonld 
restore  slavery  among  them. 
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cability,  safety,  and  advantage  of  emancipatioD,''  tliat  we  found  we  could 
not  do  justice  to  our  cause  more  effectually  than  by  abstracting  a  great 
part  of  his  statement,  having  first  taken  the  pains  to  verify  it  by  a 
reference  to  the  authentic  documents  from  which  he  has  drawn  his 
materials. 

When  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  the  free  people  of  colour 
of  St  Domingo,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  property  and  educa« 
tion,  petitioned  the  National  Assembly,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  same 
political  privileges  as  the  whites.  In  March  1790,  the  Assembly 
adopted  a  decree  on  the  subject,  but  worded  so  ambiguously  that,  in  St. 
Domingo,  the  whites  and  the  people  of  colour  interpreted  it  each  in 
their  own  favour.  This  gave  rise  to  animosities  between  them ;  dis- 
turbances ensued,  and  blood  was  shed. 

On  the  15th  of  May  1791,  another  decree,  in  more  explicit  terms, 
declared  that  the  people  of  colour  in  all  the  French  islands  were  en* 
titled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  This  decree,  on  arriving  at  the 
Cape,  produced  an  indignation  almost  amounting  to  frenzy  among  the 
whites.  The  two  parties  armed  against  each  other ;  and  camps  began 
to  be  formed ;  and  massacres  and  conflagrations  followed.  The  report 
of  these  occurrences  led  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  decree  they  had 
passed  in  favour  of  the  free  people  of  colour. 

The  news  of  this  repeal  enraged  the  people  of  colour  as  much  as 
the  former  decree  had  done  the  whites,  and  hostilities  were  renewed. 
On  this,  the  National  Convention  resolved  to  re-adopt  their  former  decree 
of  May  1791 ;  and  they  appointed  Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  another,  to 
repair  as  commissioners  to  St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  decree  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

Durmg  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  from  1790  to  the  time  of 
their  arrival  in  1793,  the  island  had  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  car- 
nage caused  by  a  civil  war,  not  only  between  the  whites  and  the  people  of 
colour,  but  between  the  different  parties  of  whites.  And  it  was  at  this 
time,  namely,  in  1791  and  1792,  before  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
had  been  contemplated,  that  the  great  massacres  and  conflagrations, 
which  make  so  frightful  a  picture  in  the  history  of  this  island,  occurred; 
and  all  of  which  were  caused  not  by  giving  lil>erty  to  the  slaves,  but  by 
quarrels  between  the  white  and  coloured  planters,  and  between  the  royal- 
ists and  revolutionists,  who,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  each  other, 
called  in  indeed  the  aid  of  their  slaves.  And  even  as  to  the  bodies  of 
armed  Negroes  who  then  filled  the  North,  in  particular,  with  terror  and 
dismay,  Malenfant  affirms  that  they  were  originally  put  in  motion  by  the 
royalists  in  order  to  put  down  the  revolutionists ;  and  that  even  when 
Jean  Francois  and  Biassou  commenced  their  insurrection  there  were  many 
white  royalists  with  them,  and  the  Negroes  wore  the  white  cockade. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  same  divisions  and  conflicts  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  arrival  of  the  commissioners ;  and,  on  die  20th  of 
June,  a  dreadful  commotion  took  place  at  Cape  Francois,  the  seamen 
and  the  white  inhabitants  being  ranged  against  the  people  of  colour, 
who  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  insurgent  blacks.  The  batde  lasted 
two  days ;  the  arsensJ  was  taKen  and  plundered ;  some  thousands  were 
killed  in  the  streets,  and  more  than  half  the  town  was  burnt.     The  corn- 
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miMioners,  who  were  spectators  of  this  horrible  scene,  and  who  had 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  it,  escaped  unhurt,  but  were  left  upon  a  heap  of 
ruins,  with  little  more  power  than  their  commission  gave  them,  having 
only  about  a  thousand  troops  at  their  command.  They  determined, 
therefore,  as  the  only  way  to  restore  order,  and  to  maintain  their  own 
authority,  to  call  the  slaves  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  aid,  promising 
to  give  freedom  to  all  who  should  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
the  Republic.  This  was  the  first  proclamation  by  any  public  authority 
for  emancipating  any  part  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo.  The  result  of 
it  was,  that  in  the  North  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  joined  the 
Republican  cause  and  became  free. 

Soon  afler  this  transaction,  Polverel,  leaving  Santhonax  at  the 
Cape,  went  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port  au  Prince,  in  (he 
West.  Here  he  found  things  quiet,  and  cultivation  flourishing.  He 
also  visited  the  South.  He  had  not,  however,  been  long  there,  before 
the  slaves,  having  become  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
North  were  so  excited  that  he  was  convinced  their  emancipation  could 
not  be  prevented  nor  even  long  retarded ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  planters,  as  well  as  for  the  public  peace,  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  slaves  in  the  island.  Accordingly,  in 
September  1793,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  dated  from 
Les  Cayes.  He  exhorted  the  planters,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  most 
serious  calamities,  to  concur  in  the  measure.  He  caused  a  registry 
to  be  opened  to  receive  the  signatures  of  those  who  should  approve  of  it ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  proprietors  in  the  South  inscribed 
their  names.  He  then  caused  a  similar  registry  to  be  opened  at  Port 
au  Prince  for  the  West,  and  there  the  same  disposition  was  found  to 
prevail.  All  the  planters,  except  one,  gave  in  their  signatures. — ^While 
these  measures  were  in  progress,  in  the  month  of  February  1794,  the 
French  Convention  passed  a  decree  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  French  Colonies.  Thus  the  Government  of  the  mother- 
country  confirmed  the  freedom  bestowed  by  the  commissioners,  remov- 
ing all  doubts  of  its  validity,  and  completing  and  consolidating  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  slave  population  of  St.  Domingo. 

It  was  about  this  very  time  that  the  British  Government  began  its  sense- 
less and  wicked  crusade  against  liberty  in  St.  Domingo,  which,  while 
it  greatly  impeded  its  progress,  by  the  prolongation  of  intestine  war  with 
all  its  evils,  was  productive  only  of  defeat,  disgrace,  and  disaster  to  this 
country,  and  of  an  enormous  waste  of  British  life  and  British  treasure. 
.  Having  thus  given  a  concise  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  St. 
Domingo,  let  us;  inquire  how  those  who  were  liberated  conducted  them- 
selves  after  this  entire  change  in  their  situation. 

Colonel  Malenfant,  who  was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  their  general  conduct.  ''  After  this  public  act 
of  emancipation,  the  Negroes  remained  quiet  both  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West,  and  they  continued  to  work  upon  all  the  plantations.  There 
were  estates,  indeed,  which  had  neither  owners  nor  managers  resident 
upon  them,  for  some  of  these  had  been  put  into  prison  by  Montbrun ; 
and  others,  fearing  the  same  fate,  had  fled  to  the  quarter  which  had 
just  been  given  up  to  the  English.     Yet  upon  these  estates,  though 
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mbaodoned,  the  Negroes  oontiniied  their  labours,  where  there  were  aay 
eren  inferior  agents  to  guide  them;  and  on  those  estates,  where  ne 
white  men  were  left  to  direct  them,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
planting  of  provisions.  But  upon  all  the  plantations  where  the  whites 
resided,  the  blacks  continued  to  labour  as  quietly  as  before*''  A  little 
further  on  in  the  work,  ridiculing  the  notion  entertained  in  France,  that 
the  Negroes  would  labour  from  no  nK>tive  but  compulsion,  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  other  Negroes,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  sam^ 
proclamation,  and  asks  <'  how  did  Toussaint  succeed  ?  How  did  I  suc- 
ceed also  before  his  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Cul  de  Sae,  and  on  the 
Plantation  Gouraud,  more  than  eight  months  after  liberty  had  beea 
granted  to  the  slaves  ?  Let  those  who  knew  me  at  that  time,  and  even 
the  blacks  themselves,  be  asked.  They  will  all  reply,  that  not  a  single 
Negro  upon  that  plantation  consisting  of  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  labourers  refused  to  work  ;  and  yet  this  plantation  was  thought  to 
be  under  the  worst  discipline,  and  the  slaves  the  most  idle  of  any  ia 
the  plain.  I,  myself,  inspired  the  same  activity  into  three  other  plan- 
tations, of  which  I  had  the  noanagenoent" 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Negroes  for  some  time  after  their  libe- 
ration, as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  it;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  if,  during  the  years  1795  and  1796,  any  thing  had  occurred 
in  the  way  of  outrage,  the  public  would  have  heard  of  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  latter  part  of  1 796 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  from 
this  time  there  was  no  want  either  of  industry  or  of  subordination  ia 
those  who  had  been  emancipated.  *'  The  colony,"  says  Malenfant, 
"  flourished  under  Toussaint.  The  whites  lived  happily  and  in  peace 
upon  their  estates,  and  the  negroes  continued  to  work  for  them." — Now 
Toussaint  came  into  power,  as  general  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  1796,  and  remained  in  power  till  the  year  1802,  or  till  the 
invasion  of  the  island  by  Leclerc.  Malenfant  means  therefore  to  affirm, 
that  from  1796  to  1802,  a  period  of  six  years,  the  planters  kept  possession 
of  their  estates,  and  lived  upon  them  without  disturbance;  and  that  the 
negroes,  though  they  had  been  all  emancipated,  continued  to  labour. 
Can  any  account  be  more  favouruble  than  this,  and  especially  after  so 
sudden  an  emancipation,  and  under  such  unpromising  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  it  took  place  ? 

General  Lacroix,  also,  who  published  his  "  Memoirs  for  a  History  of 
St.  Domingo,"  in  1819,  informs  us,  that  when  Santhonax,  who  had 
been  recalled  to  France  by  the  government,  returned  to  the  colony  in 
1796,  ''  he  was  astonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it  on  his  re- 
turn." This,  says  Lacroix,  "  was  owing  to  Toussaint,  who,  while  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  perfect  order  and  discipline  among  the 
black  troops,  had  succeeded  also  in  making  the  black  labourers  return 
to  the  plantations,  there  to  resume  cultivation.*'  The  same  author  tells 
us,  that  in  the  next  year  (1797)  the  most  wonderful  progress  had  been 
made  in  agriculture.  He  uses  these  remarkable  words :  "  The  colony,** 
says  he,  *'  marched,  as  by  enchantment,  towards  its  ancient  splendour; 
cultivation  prospered ;  every  day  produced  perceptible  proofs  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  city  of  the  Cape  and  the  plantations  of  the  north  rose  up 
again  visibly  to  the  eye.'*     Now  it  is  clear,  that  unleiis  the  negroes,  Who 
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were  then  free,  had  done  their  part  as  labourers,  both  by  working  in- 
dustriously, and  by  obeying  the  rules  laid  down  for  them  by  authority, 
cultivation  could  never  have  prospered  in  the  manner  described. 

General  Vincent,  who  now  lives  at  Paris,  was  a  colonel,  and  after- 
wards a  general  of  brigade  in  Sl  Domingo.  He  was  stationed  there 
during  the  time  both  of  Santhonax  and  Toussaint.  He  was  also  a  pro- 
prietor  of  estates  in  that  island.  He  assisted  in  planning  the  scheme 
of  its  agriculture  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  one  of  the 
great  instruments  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  In  the  year  1801,  he 
was  tent  by  Touasaint  to  Paris,  to  lay  before  Buonaparte  the  new  con- 
stitution which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo,  and  arrived  there 
at  ^e  moment  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Here  he  found,  to  bis  surprise 
and  grieC  that  Buonaparte  was  preparing  an  immense  armament  for  re- 
storing slavery  in  St.  Domingo.  He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  first 
consul,  and  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate  against  the  expedition; 
telling  him,  that  his  army  would  most  assuredly  be  destroyed  by  the 
climate  of  St.  Domingo,  even  if  it  could  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  blacks.  He  stated,  as  another  argument  against 
the  expedition,  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary ;  for  that  every  thing  was 
going  on  well  in  St.  Domingo ;  the  proprietors  were  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  their  estates ;  cultivation  was  making  a  rapid  progress ;  the 
blacks  were  industrious,  and  orderly  and  happy.  He  conjured  him, 
therefore,  not  to  reverse  this  satisfactory  state  of  things.  But  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  The  mind  of  Buonaparte  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  Colonists.  The  expedition  proceeded,  and  the 
scene,  described  by  General  Vincent,  was  speedily  changed  into  one  of 
carnage  and  devastation.  But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  emancipated 
f  egroes,  but  of  tjbeir  former  masters.  It  was  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
^e  latter,  nay,  to  their  importunate  soUritations,  that  this  fatal  invasion 
took  place.  '  Such  prejudices,  however,  are  common  to  almost  all  slave 
owners.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  arbitrary  power,  they  cpuld  not  brook 
ihe  loss  of  their  whips.  Accustomed  to  look  down  upon  the  negroes  as 
an  inferior  race  of  beings,  as  m&pe  reptiles  of  the  earth,  they  could  not 
bear,  well  as  these  had  conducted  themselves,  to  come  into  that  familiar 
contact  with  them,  as  free  labourers,  which  the  change  of  their  situation 
required.  They  considered  them,  too,  as  property  lost,  but  which  was 
to  be  recovered.  In  an  evil  hour,  they  prevailed  upon  Buonaparte  to 
undertake  to  restore  things  to  their  former  state.  The  expedition  at 
length  arrived  upon  the  shores  of  St  Domingo, — and  a  scene  of  blood 
and  torture  followed,  such  as  history  had  seldom  if  ever  before  dis- 
closed ;  and  compared  with  which,  though  planned  and  executed  by 
whites,  all  the  barbarities  said  to  have  l>een  perpetrated  by  the  insur- 
gent blacks,  amount  comparatively  to  nothing.^  'At  length,  however, 
the  French  were  driven  from  the  island,  and  the  planters,  who  till  then 
had  retained  their  property,  were  for  ever* stripped  of  it. 

The  thorough  devastation  which  had  taken  place  at  St  Domingo,  the 
destruction  of  houses,  sugar-works,  &c.  and  the  dread  of  another  inva- 

*The  planters,  and  not  the  French  troops  were  the  authors  of  tearing  to 
pieces  the  negroes  alive  by  bloodhounds,  or  of  suffocating  them  by  hundreds  at 
a  time  in  the  holds  of  ships,  or  of  drowning  them  in  whole  cargoes,  by  scuttling 
and  sinking  the  vessels. 
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sion,  necessarily  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  cultivation  of  articles  for 
export,  on  the  same  scale  as  before.  To  secure  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendencCf  was  now  their  paramount  object;  and  their  fixed  determi- 
nation was,  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  invading  enemy,  to  set  fire  tp 
the  towns,  and  to  destroy  all  means  of  shelter  on  the  plains,  be- 
taking themselves  to  the  mountain  fastnesses.  Their  agricultural  la- 
bours were  greatly  regulated  by  this  policy.  Still  there  has  been  no 
want  of  subordination  or  industry  among  them.  They  or  their  descen- 
dants are  the  persons  by  whom  St.  Domingo  has  still  been  cultivated,  and 
they  follow,  at  this  very  moment,  their  occupations  with  as  peaceable  a 
demeanour,  and  with  as  great  a  share  of  personal  comfort  as  any  other  free 
labourers  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.   But  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  emancipated  negroes  of  St.  Domingo 
have  used  their  liberty,  from  the  year  1793  (the  era  of  their  general 
emancipation)  to  the  present  day,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years. — An 
important  question  here  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us.  What  were  the 
measures  taken,  after  emancipation,  to  secure  tranquillity  and  order, 
and  to  rescue  the  planters  and  the  colony  from  ruin  ?  One  of  the  first 
steps  was  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  to  be  observed  upon  the  planta- 
tions.. These  rules  were  printed  and  made  public.  They  were  also 
ordered  to  be  read  aloud  to  all  the  negroes,  in  their  own  dialect,  upon 
every  estate,  at  short  and  fixed  periods.  The  preamble  to  these  regula- 
tions, while  it  proclaimed  freedom  to  all,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
industry  in  all,  without  which  every  thing  would  go  to  ruin. 

These  rules  underwent  various  modifications  from  time  to  time,  but 
their  general  object  was  to  prevent  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  roaster, 
and  to  secure  good  order  and  to  stimulate  industry  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
bourer. They  took  away  from  the  master  the  use  of  the  whip,  and  of 
the  chain,  and  of  every  other  instrument  of  correction,  either  by  himself 
or  his  authority  :  in  short,  all  power  of  arbitrary  punishment,  under  se- 
vere penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  a  just  subordination  might  be 
maintained,  all  labourers  offending  against  the  established  rules,  or  not 
performing  their  contracts,  were  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who 
should  examine  the  case,  and  decide  it  according  to  fixed  principles. 

Among  plantation  ofiences,  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  was 
one.  A  man  was  not  to  receive  remuneration  for  labour  which  he  did 
not  perform.  Another  offence  was  absence  without  leave,  which  was 
visited  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  One-fourth  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  was  assigned  to  the  labourer,  independently  of  his  food,  which  was 
raised  on  the  estate ;  a  constitution  of  things,  which  with  certain  modi- 
fications, still  continues. 

And  have  we  not  here  a  case  analogous  to  that  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering ?  Let  us  remember  that  the  number  of  slaves  liberated  by  the 
French  decrees  in  St.  Domingo  alone,  was  little  short  of  500,000  per- 
sons, and  this  emancipation  was  obviously  attended  with  far  more  ha- 
zard to  persons  and  property,  and  with  far  greater  difiiculties,  than  we 
have  any  reason  to  expect  in  our  own  islands.  By  the  decree  of  PoWerel, 
sanctioned  afterwards  by  the  convention,  the  slaves  were  made  free  at 
once.  No  notice  was  given  of  the  event,  and  of  course  no  preparation 
could  be  made  for  it.  They  were  released  suddenly  from  all  their  former 
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obligations  and  restraints.  They  were  let  loose  with  all  the  vices  of 
slavery  upon  them.  What  was  to  have  been  expected  but  the  dissolu- 
tion of  civilized  society,  and  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  terror  ? 

The  island  at  this  juncture  too,  was  a  prey  to  political  discord,  civil 
war,  and  foreign  invasion.  The  slave  owners  were  politically  at  variance 
with  each  other,  as  they  were  white  or  coloured  persons,  or  republicans, 
or  royalists.  They  were  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  each  other,  and 
shedding  each  other's  blood.  The  English,  at  the  same  time,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  strong  maritime  posts,  were  alarming  the  country 
by  their  incursions.  The  slaves,  unfortunaty,  had  been  taught  to  im- 
bibe the  political  animosities,  and  to  take  the  side  of  their  respective 
masters,  and  had  been  familiarised  to  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Now  the  emancipation  proposed  in  our  colonies,  is  proposed  under  cir- 
cumstances wholly  dissimilar.  Who  then  will  affirm,  that  there  can  be 
any  thing  like  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  in  emancipating  our  slaves, 
which  existed  in  St.  Domingo  when  the  slaves  were  made  free  there ; 
and  yet  how  well  did  their  emancipation  work  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Leclerc  ? 

But  what  is  now  the  actual  state  of  things  among  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  St.  Domingo  ?  are  they  a  turbulent  and  disorderly  set  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  lawful  authority  ?  Are  they  suffering  distress  from 
any  want  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ?  Or  have  they  retro- 
graded into  a  state  of  barbarism  and  incivilization  ?  A  direct  negative 
must  be  given  to  all  these  questions,  if  we  may  rely,  not  indeed 
on  the  inferences  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  late  Haytian 
Consul,  but  on  the  evidence  he  has  given  us.  An  analysis  of  that 
evidence  will  be  found  in  our  Reporter,  No.  .55,  and  the  force  of  it  is 
materially  strengthened  by  his  two  volumes  of  ''  notes"  subsequently 
published.  The  result  of  the  whole  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  Hay- 
tian population,  the  labouring  classes,  may  be  thus  summed  up. 

The  Haytian  laws  have  utterly  abolished  Slavery.  They  proscribe 
and  wholly  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip,  both  as  a  stimulus  to  labour 
and  as  an  instrument  of  punishment.  They  give  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  the  same  equal  rights.  Every  man  is  admissible  to  all  offices, 
whatever  be  his  colour.  The  law  is  the  same  for  all  whether  it  punish 
or  protect.  The  rights  of  property  are  inviolable,  and  every  individual 
has  the  free  and  uncontrolled  power  of  disposing,  as  he  pleases,  of 
whatever  belongs  to  him.  The  system  is  becoming  general  of  dividing 
the  land  into  small  allotments,  where  the  Haytian  farmers  cultivate 
provisions  and  other  articles,  and  rear  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  for  their 
own  use  or  for  sale.  Labourers  are  hired  by  the  day  or  week,  weekly 
labourers  being  paid  on  Saturday.  On  large  estates,  contracts  are  en- 
tered into  between  the  proprietors  and  labourers,  for  a  certain  term, 
of  one,  three  or  five  years,  renewable  with  mutual  consent;  one 
fourth  of  the  produce  being  secured  to  the  labourers,  who  are  also  fed 
from  the  estate,  and  who  have  Saturday  and  Sunday  entirely  to  them- 
selves, with  garden  grounds  to  cultivate  on  those  days  if  they  think 
proper ;  while  the  proprietor  or  renter  pays  all  out-goings  except  labour, 
and  provides  for  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  and  for  the 
care  of  children.  The  legal  punishments  for  offenders  are  fine 
and  imprisonment.      Corporal  punishments  are  by  law  wholly  abo- 
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tfshed.*  Men  and  women  labour  together  without  dktrnctiOn,  but  ibe 
men  in  lareer  proportion  than  the  women,  who  are  generally  charged 
with  the  duties  of  the  kitchen.  The  labourers  are  punishable,  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  for  not  fulfilling  their  contracts;  or  for  ab- 
senting tbemselTes  without  leave,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
from  the  estate  on  which  they  have  contracted  to  labour;  or  for  changing 
thetr  place  of  abode  without  a  passport ;  and  they  are  prohibited  from 
keeping  shops  or  exercising  trades  without  a  licence,  as  indeed  all  per- 
sons are ;  such  licences  being,  in  Hayti,  one  main  source  of  revenue. 

Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Hayti, 
in  point  of  law,  even  according  to  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  the 
official  report  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  He  no  where  ventures  to  tell  us  that 
they  are  over-worked  or  under-fed.  Indeed,  the  very  contrary  may  be 
inferred  from  the  whole  «f  his  writings.  We  hear  not  one  syllable 
from  him  of  their  want  or  distress,  or  of  the  severity  of  exaction,  or  the 
cruelty  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subject — But  if,  turning  our 
eyes  from  the  agricultural  class,  we  take  a  view  of  the  general  state  of 
society  in  this  community  of  emancipated  slaves,  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  made  such  advances  in  the  improvement  of  their  social  and 
political  institutions,  as  infallibly  indicate  great  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  documents  produced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  prove  that 
Hayti  possesses  a  regular  constitution  of  government ;  a  code  of  laws 
evidently  founded  on  good  sense  and  justice ;  an  adequate  administra- 
tive system  of  jurisprudence ;  a  fiscal  establishment,  which  appears  to 
be  well  regulated  and  effective ;  a  well  disciplined  military  force ;  and 
a  police  which  seems  to  eive  security  to  person  and  property.  The 
whole  of  its  laws  too  are  clearly  and  intelligibly  expressed,  so  as  to  be 
l^vel  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  ignorant,  and,  being  printed  and  uni- 
versally circulated,  are  accessible  to  all ;  so  that  every  Haytian  may 
easily  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  his  social,  civil,  and  political 
rights,  relations  and  duties,  while  every  thing  connected  with  them  is 
open  also  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  strangers. 

This  view  of  the  state  of  Hayti  seems  to  us  fairly  deducible,  from  the 
official  documents  contained  in  Mr.  Mackenzie*s  report ;  and  yet  it 
describes  the  state  of  a  body  of  about  a  million  of  emancipated  slaves 
or  their  descendants,  who,  when  first  emancipated,  were  in  a  still  more 
deplorable  state  of  barbarism  and  incivilization  than  can  be  justly  predi- 
cated of  the  800,000  slaves  existing  in  our  colonies  at  this  moment.  And 
this  is  the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  and  hostile  witness ;  and  though 
on  that  very  account  it  is  the  more  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  may 
be  presumed  to  be  less  favourable  than  an  impartial  witness  would  have 
furnished.  Such  impartial  and  unprejudiced  testimony,  of  a  date  con- 
siderably posterior  to  that  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  after  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sense  of  security,  derived  from  the  recognition  of  their 

*  The  law  is  as  follows  :  "  Except  in  the  case  of  lawful  defence,  he  who  shall 
voluntary  wound  or  even  strike  any  one,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine  of  100 
dollars  and  eight  months  imprisonment ;  and  the  penalty  will  be  doubled  where 
the  assault  has  been  committed  on  women,  or  aged  persons  above  sixty,  or 
children  under  fourteen ;  and  even  this  will  be  increased  if  the  violence  has 
been  committed  by  a  master  on  his  apprentice  or  hired  labourer,** 
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indipMideiice,  in  excking  exertion  among  ftll  clftsses  of  the  communrtyy 
bad  begun  to  be  rnible,  h  now  in  our  possession.  But  we  roust  reserve 
for  a  subsequent  number,  the  fuH  view  we  have  it  in  oor  power  to  give  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  Hayti  at  this  moment. 

In  the  mean  time,  may  we  not  appeal  to  those  who  have  followed  us 
in  our  statements,  whether  we  have  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the 
propositions  with  which  we  set  out ;  and  shewn,  that  is  to  say,  that  when 
an  emancipation  of  slares  has  proceeded  from  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state,  and  has  been  peaceably  acquiesced  in  by  the  masters,  there 
has  neither  been  any  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  nor  any  incon- 
venience or  distress  to  the  slave,  nor  any  relapse  mto  his  original  bar- 
barism.   And  why  should  we  apprehend  dissimilar  results  now  ? 

Take,  for  example, the  actual  situation,  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
of  the  great  mass  of  predial  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Besides 
Sunday,  they  have  twenty-six  days  in  the  year  allowed  them  for  raismg 
the  food  required  to  support  themselves  and  their  families;  their 
children,  from  the  early  age  of  five  or  six,  aiding  their  labours  in  the 
provision  grounds.  The  only  food  given  them  by  their  masters  consists 
of  a  few  herrings,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  food,  but  as  mere 
seasoning.  At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  predial  slaves  of 
Jamaica  generally  are  supported  by  their  own  labour,  during  time  equal 
to  one  half-day  in  the  week,  besides  Sunday.  If  by  the  labour  of  that 
one  half-day,  they  are  now,  as  Mr.  Barclay  tells  us,  amply  supported, 
where  can  be  the  difficulty  of  their  finding  abundant  means  of  sustenta- 
tion  when  they  shall  have  twelve  such  half-days  in  the  week  besides 
Sunday  in  which  to  labour  ?  To  talk  of  their  starving  or  suffering  pri- 
vation under  such  circumstances,  is  altogether  absurd.  Though  now 
employed  for  their  master,  in  the  exhausting  labour  of  the  field  under  a 
tropical  sun,  for  five  days  and  a  half  at  least  in  the  week,  during  which 
they  are  driven  by  the  whip ;  they  continue  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
families,  as  the  planters  tells  us,  plentifully,  **  by  the  labour  of  a  single 
half-Hlay  in  the  week ;"  yet  they  would  have  us  to  believe,  that  having 
the  entire  command  of  the  time  now  given  to  the  master,  as  well  as  of 
that  fra|ment  of  it  which  is  called  their  own,  they  will  sufier  from 
want.  But  besides  this,  will  the  labour  of  man  lose  all  its  value  in  the 
West  Indies,  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  slave  ?  Will  not  contracts  for 
labour  be  as  possible,  between  the  owners  of  estates  in  Jamaica  and  their 
emancipated  slaves,  as  between  the  planters  of  Trinidad  and  the  free 
labourers  in  that  island?  Is  there  any  thing  which  would  render  such 
an  arrangement  as  is  detailed  in  the  note  below,*  impracticable  in 

*  Id  a  paper,  printed  t>y  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1837,  No.  479,  there  is  given  the  testimony  of  Robert  Mitchell,  Esq.  a  planter 
of  Trinidad,  of  nearly  thirty  years  standing,  and  who  was  also  the  civil  super- 
intendant  of  a  considerable  body  of  free  blacks  settled  in  that  island.  The 
account  he  gives  of  them  is — that  each  of  Uiese  emancipated  slaves  possessed 
an  allotment  of  land  of  his  own,  which  he  cultivated,  and  on  which  he  raised 
provistoDs  and  other  articles  for  himself  and  his  family,  his  wife  and  children 
aiding  him  in  the  work.  A  great  part,  however,  of  the  time  of  the  men  (the 
women  attending  to  the  domestic  menage)  was  freely  given  to  labouring  on  the 
neighbouring  plantations,  on  which  they  worked,  not  in  general  by  the  day,  but 
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Jamaica,  although  it  is  found  to  work  so  well  in  Trinidad  ?  What  part 
of  the  field  labour  of  the  plantations  in  Jamaica  may  not  be  equally 
made  the  subject  of  agreement  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the 
labouring  class;  whether  it  be  the  felling  and  clearing  of  woodland,  or 
the  digging  of  cane  holes,  or  the  planting  of  canes,  or  the  successive 
weedings  of  them,  or  at  length,  the  cutting  of  them  for  the  mill  ?  And 
could  there  be  any  difficulty  in  fixing  a  fair  price  for  these  difierent 
processes  ?  None  whatever.  None  is  experienced  in  Trinidad.  Nor  is 
any  experienced  in  Jamaica  itself.  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  Jamaica, 
than  for  the  owner  of  a  iobbing  gang  to  contract  with  the  proprietor  of 
a  sugar  estate,  for  a  stipulated  price  per  acre,  to  execute.a  variety  of  theae 
operations.  Would  there  be  any  more  difficulty  in  contracting  with 
twenty  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  or  with  one  on  behalf  of  the  twenty, 
to  perform,  at  certain  rates,  certain  quantities  of  work,  the  due  division 
of  the  price  being  settled  by  themselves  ?  This  is  rendered  particularly 
easy  in  Jamaica,  where  the  exact  size  of  every  cultivated  field  is  accu- 
rately known,  to  a  rood  or  a  perch ;  and  where  the  slaves  on  every 
estate  know  well  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  it 
which,  for  example,  could  be  dug  up  into  cane  holes  by  them  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  All  this  is  so  obvious,  that  it  need  not  be  farther  in- 
sisted upon ;  and  its  practicability  is  too  well  established,  in  the 
instances  of  Trinidad  and  Mexico,  Guadaloupe  and  Hayti,  to  permit  a 
doubt  to  rest  upon  it. 

By  specifying  this  particular  mode  of  obtaining  the  labour  of  eman- 
cipated slaves,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  there  are  no  others.  In- 
dividual ingenuity,  goaded  by  self-interest,  will  modify  according  to  cir- 
cumstances the  arrangements  and  contracts  between  the  parties.  It 
will  obviously  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  to  attract 
labourers  to  his  estate,  or  to  retain  them  upon  it  if  already  fixed  there. 
And  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  labourers  to  retain  possession,  on  fair 
terms,  of  their  domicile,  in  the  midst  of  their  relations,  and  of  the  pro- 
vision grounds  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  every  tree  in  which  their  own  hands  may  have  planted. 
A  reasonable  rent  for  these  possessions  might  easily  be  fixed,  and  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  remuneration  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  for 
any  labour  they  might  perform  upon  the  estate ;  or  the  general  rate  of 
that  remuneration  might  be  modified,  in  consideration  of  continuing  to 

by  the  piece.  The  rates,  at  which  they  contracted  to  perform  such  labour,  are 
given.  Mr.  Mitchell  calculates  by  the  qnarrie  of  land,  equal  to  three  and  one-fiAh 
English  acres ;  and  in  Trinidad  currency,  bearing  the  proportion  to  sterling  of 
225  per  cent.  The  quarries,  in  his  statement,  being  redu(^  to  English  acres, 
and  the  currency  to  sterling,  the  following  are  the  prices  which  he  has  told  as 
these  emancipated  slaves  receive  for  their  work,  and  which,  according  to  him, . 
was  well  executed  : — 

Cutting  Rattoon  canes,  by  the  acre         .  .      £2  10    0  sterling 

Cutting  Plant  canes  ditto  ...  S     1    2    

Planting  canes  ditto        from  £l5J26tol8U    0    

Felling  high  woods  ditto  .        .        .  2  10    0    

Cutting  a  cord  of  wood,  6  feet  high,  8  long,  and 

4  wide,  by  the  cord  from    0    2    8  to    0    3    2     

At  these  rates,  Mr.  Mitchell  adds  that  they  can  earn  as  much  as  four  shil- 
lings a  day,  but  frequently  do  not  earn  more  than  two. — (p.  5.) 
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them  these  advantages.  All  these  matters  would  soon  be  arranged,  if 
there  were  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  adjust  them  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  principles.  For  what  can  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil  desire  more  than  that  his  land  should  be  cultivated  ?  It  can 
make  no  difierence  to  him  whether  it  be  done  for  his  own  profit,  by  la- 
bourers fairly  remunerated,  or  by  the  labourers  for  themselves,  they 
remunerating  him  by  a  rent  for  the  use  of  the  soil  they  cultivate? 

But  it  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  touch  on  the  case  of  the 
proprietors  of  estates,  or  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  they 
would  incur  by  the  proposed  change  of  system.  We  are  prepared, 
indeed,  to  show  that  the  advantages  of  it  to  them  would  be  great. — 
But  we  must  defer  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  question,  having 
fulfilled  the  only  task  we  undertook  to  perform,  which  was  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  such  of  our  friends  as  apprehend  evil,  to  the  slaves  themselves, 
from  that  kind  of  emancipation  which  alone  has  been  thought  of,  an 
emancipation  by  laws  which  masters  and  slaves  must  equally  obey,  by 
showing  them  that  such  a  change  involves  no  ground  of  alarm  for  the 
well-being  of  the  slave ;  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  any  violation 
of  the  public  peace ;  that  it  cannot  produce  to  him  either  difficulty  or 
distress;  and  that  it  will  not  tend  to  retard,  but  to  promote  his  physical 
comfort  and  his  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

A  comparison  of  the  progress  of  population  among  the  free  and  the 
enslaved  classes  in  our  colonies,  is  the  best  answer  which  can  be  given 
to  all  those  groundless  apprehensions  which  would  connect  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  his  freedom,  the  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  eman- 
cipated slave.  (See  Reporter,  No.  13,  p.  193  ;  No.  23vp.  354 ;  No.  26, 
p.  14 ;  No.  31.  p.  155 ;  No.  40,  p.  295 ;  No.  44,  p.  374 ;  No.  54, 
p.  146  ;   No.  62,  p.  285—291  ;   No.  66,  p.  385,  &c.  &c.) 

As  for  the  young  children,  and  the  old  and  infirm,  about  whom,  in 
case  of  emancipation,  so  many  humane  fears  are  expressed,  be  it  known 
that  at  the  present  moment,  upon  the  plantations  generally,  (still  taking 
Jamaica  as  our  example,)  these  do  not  now  derive  their  support  from  the 
masters.  The  young  children  derive  it  from  their  parents,  and  the  old 
and  infirm  from  their  relations,  chiefly  their  children.  The  means  of 
continuing^to  afford  that  support  would  evidently  not  be  diminished,  but 
greatly  increased  by  emancipation. 


II. — Donations  and  Remittances 

In  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ,  from  September  4, 
to  November  4,  1830. 

£.    a,  d. 

York  Associatioii  (payment) 13136 

Haddersfield  Association    ditto 5    4    3 

Bridlington  Association      ditto 5    0    0 

Balph  Leycester,  Esq.  67,  Portland  Place    (annual)  .220 

Chipping  Norton  Association     (payment) 0  12    6 

Caroberwell  Association  ditto 0    4    0 

Banbury  Association  ditto  110 

Halifax  Association  ditto  7    7    0 

Bridport  Association                       ditto             .        .                         .13    6 
E.  Carroll,  Esq.        (annual)  110 
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£.   «.  W. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Preston  (donation) 6    0  d 

A  FrieMi  at  fife            4itte 1    0  O 

Kicbard  Peek,  £m].  ColeoMA  Street       (annual)  .114 

WiUiam  Peek,  Eaq.       ditto             .       ditto                 .               .      1    I  O 
James  Peek,  Esq.           ditto                     ditto                                 .110 

Brighton  Association    (payment)              3  16  O 

Bitto             ditto         (donation)               I  14  • 

Percy  Ibotson,  Esq.  Poyle,  near  Cotnbrook  (annaal)                        .      1    1  • 

Joaepfa  Wilson,  Esq.  Clapham                          ditto                            .      6    6  • 

Isaac  Crewdson,  Esq.  Manchester  (donation) 10  10  O 

Joseph  Crewdson,  Esq.     ditto           ditto 10  10  • 

Wilson  Crewdson,  Esq.    ditto           ditto 10  10  • 

John  Hoyle,  Esq.              ditto           ditto 10  10  • 

George  HadAeld,  Esq.      ditto           dmo                                         .    10  10  • 

Manchester  Association  (payment)            SS  19  O 

Anonymous  (donation)           ....           ....      0    5  O 

Wellingfon  (Somerset)  Association  (payment) I  19  H 

Rer.  O.  Border  (donation) t    0  • 

llanley  and  Shelton  Association  (donation) 10  10  O 

Ditto  ditto  (payment) 6    14 

Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.  (donation) S    8  8 

Colchester  AMooiation  (payment) SO  18  « 

W.  8  Hathaway,  Esq.  (annual)                                                          .      S    S  • 

Chelmsford  Association  (payment)     .                                                .    IS  14  • 

Reading  Association           ditto 6    8  S 

Stowmarket   ditto               ditto SO    0  d 

Tewksbury  and  Cheltenham  Association  (payment)  .600 

Ditto                                  ditto                (donacioa)                          .    16    0  O 

A  Hater  of  Oppression 100    0  • 

Derby  Association  (payment) S2    4  O 

Samuel  Thorowgood,  Esq.  (annual) v      1    0  O 

Messrs.  H.  and  S.<  Blanch,  Glastonbury  (donation)  .                        .10  0 

Hertford  Association  (payment) 6    0  0 

MissPringle,  Yair,  N.  B.(donaUoD)                                                .10  0 

Nottingham  Association  (payment) 8    9  0 

Salisbury  Association  (payment),  by  Mrs.  Pearson    .                .        .      6  11  0 

Pontefhujt  Association     ditto 10    0  0 

A.  B.  (donation) 10    0  0 

R.  W.  Cox,  Esq.  Lawford  Hall,  ftlanningtree,  £«MX  (donation)       .    06    0  0 

I.  A.  by  T.  F.B.  (donation) 10  0 

HI. — Mr.  Stiphem's  Slavzet  dblik sated. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  grateful  office  to  peHbrm  than  that  of 
announcing:  to  our  readers  the  publication  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Mr. 
Stephen*8  "  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  delineated,  as 
it  exists  both  in  law  and  practice."  The  first  volume,  as  our  readers 
know,  was  a  delineation  of  that  state  in  point  of  law^ — the  present  is  a 
delineation  of  it  in  point  of  practice*  We  hail  its  appearance  at  this 
crisis  of  our  cause  as  a  token  for  good ;  but  must  limit  ourselves  at 
present  to  this  brief  notice  of  its  publication,  and  with  earnestly  recom- 
mending it  to  general  perusal,  as  a  most  masterly  and  triumphant  and 
unanswerable  exposition  of  the  practical  horrors  of  the  Slave  system. 
No  one,  we  think,  can  read  this  work,  without  uniting  in  the  universal 
cry  of  the  nation  for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery. 


LoodoQ  :  8.  Bsfster,  Jan.  Printar,  14.  BulhotoiiMW  Clow. 
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No.  71.]  NOVEMBER,  20,  1830.    [Vol.  iii.  No.  28. 

I.— STATE  OF  LAW  AND  MANNERS  IN  JAMAICA  ILLUSTRATED. 

1.— Testimony  op  the  Rev,  John  Thorpe; — 2.  Case  of  Eleanor 
Mead  ;— 3.  St.  George's  Council  op  Protection,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hanna  ; — 4.  Case  op  George  Ancle,  belonging  to  J.  Morant,  Esq. 
— 6.  St.  Andrew's  Sessions,  a  new  case  op  persbcdtion  ;  concludinq 

RfiMARU. 

II.--SLAVE  TRADE  AND  SLAVERY  OF  THE  MAURITIUS. 
III.—ANTI-SLAVERY  PETITIONS  TO  PARLIAMENT. 


I. — State  op  Law  and  Manners  in  Jamaica  illustrated. 

1.   Te^timwiy  of  the  Rev,  John  Thorpe, 

The  Rev.  John  Thorpe,  nojvthe  Curate  of  Wiggititon,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  occupied  the  situation  of  Curate  in  the  parish  of  St,  Tliomas 
in  the  East,  in  Jamaica,  under  the  Rev,  Mr.  Trew^  the  Rector,  from 
1826  to  1829.  At  several  public  meetini^s,  and  espc^cialiy  at  Clielten- 
ham  on  the  7th  of  October  Esist,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  bear  his  l^sti^ 
mony  to  the.  nature  and  effects  of  colonial  slavery  oi  it  exists  at  this 
moment  in  this  the  largest  slave  colony  in  his  Majesty *£  dorniEiions. 
Those  who  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  so uod  judgment  ai>d  un- 
impeachable integrity  of  this  piotis  and  exemplary  clergyman,  and  the 
spotless  character  he  has  borne  both  at  home  and  abroad,  wilt  best 
appreciate  the  vialue  of  that  testimony,  ihe  substance  of  which  we  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  with  an  entire  conviction  of  its  truth,  derived 
not  only  from  the  conBdence  we  repose  in  his  deliberate  statement  of 
facts,  but  from  the  perfect  agreemetit  of  that  ^tatemeoi  with  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  the  same  subject  which  hos  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 
,Mr.  Thorpe  said  that  his  views  of  slavery  arose  from  His  constant 
residence  in  an  agricultural  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  In  stating 
those  views  and  the  facts  by  which  ibey  were  supported,  he  disavowed 
^1  hostility  to  the  Plarjters,  many  of  whom  he  respected — his  enmity 
was  to  the  system^  which,  with  a  corrupt  foundation,  was  upheld  by  cor- 
rupt means.  He  would  premise  that  the  law  regards  the  slave  as  a 
mere  chattel— he  may  be  bought,  sold,  transferred,  levied  upon,  or  he- 

Jueajhed.  The  Jamako,  Gazettes  teem  with  advertisements  announcing 
je  sales  of  negroes,  many  of  whom  have  been  seized  by  virtue  of  the 
Deputy  Marshal's  writ,  and  some  given  to  pay  arrears  of  taxes  due  hy 
the  estate  to  which  the  slaves  may  Ijelong.  Few  owners  reside  on  theif 
properties,  but  manage  them  by  an  attoniey  (or  land  agent},  who  haft 
the  general  care  of  several — under  him  is  an  overseer  (or  bailiff )  for 
each  estate— undei:  the  overseer  are  book-keepers — and  under  these  as 
many  drivers  as  there  are  gangs  of  negroes.   The  drivers  are  blacks,  the 
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others  whites.  Such  are  the  actual  managers — now  for  their  mode  of 
management.  This  briefly  is  compelling  the  slaves  to  work  by  the  ctrt- 
whip,  an  instrument  with  which  a  very  severe  wound  may  be  inflicted. 
Indeed  it  lacerates  the  flesh  most  terribly.  The  law  allows  the  whites, 
except  the  book-keepers,  to  order  thirty-nine  lashes  to  be  inflicted,  on 
any  slave,  provided  the  effect  of  former  punishment  shall  not  remain, 
and  ten  to  be  given  by  the  drivers,  if  in  their  opinion  the  punishment  is 
called  for.  The  mode  of  administering  it  is,  by  holding  the  victim  down 
on  the  ground,  and  as  he  lies  extended,  the  lashes  are  inflicted  on  his 
bared  body.  After  this,  which  may  be  called  the  legal  flogging,  the  poor 
wretch,  Mr.  T.  has  understood,  is  not  unfrequently  scourg^  with  the 
prickly  branches  of  ebony,  quantities  of  which  are  collected  for  this 
atrocious  purpose. — Mr.  T.  knew  an  overseer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  having  neglected  his  business,  was  reproved  by  the  attorney,  which 
so  irritated  him,  that  he  sought  amongst  the  slaves  under  his  charge, 
some  objects  on  whom  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  Three  were  singled 
out,  and  received  a  tremendous  punishment  They  complained  to  the 
attorney ;  who,  on  inquiry,  found  them  blameless  in  the  matter.  The 
overseer  was  dismissed ;  but  he  was  appointed  to  another  and  a  larger 
estate. — On  passing  through  a  town,  Mr.  T.  heard  cries :  he  went  to 
the  spot  and  found  a  negress  tied  up  by  the  hands,  while  a  driver  was 
flogging  her — on  asking  the  white  man,  who  stood  by,  what  was  her 
fault ;  he  replied  "  he  did  not  know — his  employer  had  sent  her  there 
to  be  flogged/' — A  brother  clergyman  left  Mr.  T.'s  house  early  one 
morning)  and  missing  his  road,  unexpectedly  arrived  at  an  estate  where 
he  saw  the  overseer  **  occupying  himself  with  flogging  a  number  of 
women." — Mr.  T.  knew  of  a  slave  who  from  severe  punishment  died. 
The  coroner's  inquest  sat.  It  was  endeavoured  to  be  proved  that  he 
died  from  disease :  but  the  case  was  so  bi^refaced,  that  the  coroner  and 
jury,  themselves  planters,  gave  a  verdict  pf  wilful  murder.  The  man 
was  brought  to  tnal  and  was  acquitted, — from  what  cause  he  could  not 
precisely  say ;  but  he  believes,  from  the  inadmissibility  of  the  evidence 
of  the  negroes,  who  alone  witnessed  the  hct  Mr.  T.  afterwards  saw 
this  man  with  a  party  of  his  fellow-overseers,  received  into  their  society 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.' — In  every  parish  there  is  a  workhouse,  or 
more  properly  a  gaol ;  the  receptacle  of  negroes  convicted  of  idle  or 
refractory  conduct,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
He  never  could  forget  his  sensation  on  entering,  soon  after  his  landhig, 
one  of  these  miserable  abodes.  The  filth  was  disgusting — the  dens 
dark,  while  their  wretched  iamates  driven  out,  and  arranged  on  each 
side  for  inspection,  in  their  half  naked  state, — their  wild  stare,~and 
woeful  appearance — scarcely  resembled  human  beings.  But  the  work- 
house is  not  for  these  only,  but  any  owner  or  his  deputv  may  send 
a  negro  there,  when  anxious  to  give  him  a  severer  punishment  than 
ordinary,  with  an  order  to  that  efifect,  which  never  fails  to  be  executed, 
and  generally  without  any  inquiry  being  instituted  as  to  the  offence.— 
He  knew  a  carpenter  slave  who  being  pressed  by  his  attorney  to  labour 
in  the  field,  refused,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unusual  thus  to  employ  a 
tradesman,  his  age  and  infi^iaities  being  superadded ;  and  stated  that  if 
he  would^allow  him,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  to  hire  himself  out  by  the 
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day,  he  would  bring  any  reasonable  wages  he  required.    The  attorney 
would  not  swerve  from  his  purpose,  and  the  slave  persisting  in  his 
refusal  was  confined  in  the  workhouse,  and  twice  severely  flogged; 
besides  being  worked  with  the  gaol  gang,  who,  chained  together  in 
pairs  by  a  collar  fastened  to  the  neck,  repair  to  their  daily  labour  at- 
tended of  course  by  the  driver,  who  is  .not  sparing  of  his  cart-whip. 
Mr.  T.  saw  him  use  it  on  one  poor  infirm  fellow,  who,  not  keeping  up 
the  trot  at  which  they  were  going,  in  changing  the  scene  of  their  labour, 
received  this  sensible  hint  from  his  merciless  taskmaster. — One  obser- 
vation he  must  be  allowed  to  make  ;  many  overseers  might  be  humane 
and  abhor  an  act  of  cruelty ;  what  he  complained  of  was,  the  intrust- 
ing of  arbitrary  power  to  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  and  he 
adduced  these  facts  as  its  necessary  results.     For  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  case  he  had  mentioned,  came  incidentally  to  his  knowledge, 
and  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  constantly  recurring,  and  what 
must  recur  so  long  as  this  uncontrouled  power,  the  very  essence  and 
support  of  slavery,  is  committed  to  the  planter. — Such  facts  served  to  lift 
up  the  curtain  with  which  the  planters  studiously  veil  the  cruelties  of  their 
system,  and  to  expose  to  our  view  some  of  its  terrible  enormities,  the  full 
amount  of  which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  maketh  inquisition  for 
blood,  and  who  forgetteth  not  one  cry  of  these  poor  oppressed  Africans. 
— Much  is  said  of  the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  sick ;  he  believed  it 
to  be  true  on  properties  possessing  a  humane  attorney  or  owner ;  but  he 
had  seen  hospitals  which,  from  their  heat  and  e£9uvia,  he  should  deem 
far  more  likely  to  create  disorders  than  to  cure  them.  Some  of  the  sick 
were  lying  on  benches  made  for  their  reception,  others  on  the  floor,  with 
no  covering  but  their  tattered  clothes,  and  no  couch  but  the  bare  boards. 
Then  their  aged  people  are  made  watchmen,  some  of  whom  suffer  great 
privations,  and  who  live  on  remote  and  scattered  parts  of  the  estate,  in 
miserable  sheds,  not  so  good  as  gypsy  tents,  to  guard  the  provisions 
and  sugar  canes  of  the  property ;  while  even  their  hoary  hairs,  in  case 
of  supposed  offence  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  do  not  protect  them 
from  the  merciless   lacerations  df   the  cart- whip. — He  knew  one, 
formerly  a  valuable  slave,  who  was  sent  to  a  distance,  and  almost 
starved,  that  he  might  be  prevented  preaching  to  his  fellows. — The 
slaves,  divided  into  gangs,  each  gang  attended  by  a  driver  and  his 
cart-whip,  work  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  decline  of 
day,  averaging  about  thirteen  hours  daily  throughout  the  year ;  out  of 
which  time  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  but  this  time  he  had  known  abridged  under  a  press 
of  business,  and  much  of  it  was  consumed  in  going  from  and  to  the 
scene  of  their  often  distant  labours.     It  was  not,  however,  of  their  daily 
labour  he  complained  so  much  as  that,  during  the  crop  time,  which 
lasts  generally  about  six  months  of  the  year,  this  labour  is  protracted  on 
most  estates  through  every  alternate,  and  on  others  where  slaves  are 
more  numerous,  throueh  every  third  night.    Tliis  is  a  cruel  part  of  the 
system,  and  must  tend  to  shorten  life ;  especially  as,  when  heated  by 
labour,  they  are  exposed  to  the  chilling  and  unwholesome  night  air  and 
heavy  dews,  which  not  unfrequently  engender  decline  and  hasten  death. 
— Another  crying  evil  of  the  system  is,  that  a  slave  cannot  mauumit  him-- 
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self,  even  though  ihroMgh  industry  he  may  hav^  saved  a  sufficiencv  for 
his  ransom.  If  he  be  a  respectable  and  faithful  slave,  he  is  told  he 
cannot  be  spared ;  and  even  where  a  slave  is  permitted  to  purchase  his 
freedom,  he  is  often  obliged  to  obtain  another  to  fill  up  his  place. — It 
may  be  asked,  what  compensation  has  the  negro  ?  His  owner  allows 
him  weekly  six  salt  herrings^  a  woman  the  same,  a  child  three,  with  a 
few  yards  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth  yearly,  barely  sufficient 

.  to  cover  them,  with  a  hat  for  the  men,  and  a  handkerchief  for  the  women. 
Then  a  certain  portion  of  land,  generally  unavailable  for  other  purposes 
(certainly  for  sugar  canes),  on  which  the  slave  is  to  cultivate  his  vege- 
table provisions ;  only  twenty-six  days  in  the  year  are  allowed  him  for 
this  cultivation,  which  obliges  him  to  trespass  on  the  Sabbath.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  negroes  raise  a  little  poultry,  and  occasionally 
kill  a  pig,  whfchi  with  their  surplus  provisions,  they  bring  to  the  market 
to  sell  or  barter  for  salt  meat,  fish,  or  better  clothing  than  their  allow- 
ance affords. — The  decrease  of  the  negro  population  is  most  fearful ; 
but  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  rigorous  exaction  of  labour,  through 
Id  hours  of  every  day,  and  for  5  more  making  18  hours  a  day  during 
half  of  the  year,  with  uo  rest  on  the  Sabbath  to  recruit  wasted  strength, 
besides  the  attention  to  domestic  conoerns«  which  must  increase  fatigue 

.  and  abridge  the  hours  of  repose— can  we  be  surprised  that  this  exhaos- 
tion  of  strength  should  produce  as  its  result  misery  and  death  ?  It 
is  proved,  by  authentic  documents,  that  the  maroons  of  Jamaica  rapidly 
increase — and  what  does  this  show  but  that,  within  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  the  principle  of  animal  life  is  vigorous  and  prolific,  while 
within  that  of  slavery  it  sickens,  and  withers,  and  dies. — The  market 
day  in  Jamaica  is  tne  Sabbath ; — the  consequent  desecration  of  this 
holy  day  is  aw  Ail*  Often  had  he  returned  from  an  almost  empty  chureh, 
jand  passed  the  market,  where  hundreds  of  slaves  were  collectea,  merged 
in  all  the  secularities  of  life,  and  indulging  in  all  the  vices  of  their  cor- 
rupt nature.  After  stating  this,  the  degraded  state  of  their  morals  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Marriage  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  illicit 
intereourse  ptevails.  In  a  recent  report  of  a  society  established  iu  his 
parish,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
cause  of  exultation,  that,  during  the  two  past  years,  since  the  society 
had  existed,  the  number  of  legitimate  children  had  increased,  so  that 
they  were  then  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  nine  of  the  whole  black  po- 
pulation. This  one  fact  speaks  volumes,  and  this  debased  state  of 
morals  is  fostered  by  the  evil  example  of  the  whites,  who  almost  all  live 
in  sin.  The  white  planter  lives  at  the  great  house  of  the  estate,  where 
reside  also  a  number  of  females  of  colour,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  property.  The  licentiousness  prevailing  in  consequence,  he  need 
not  aepict ;  but  he  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  females  before  him 
in  behalf  of  their  degraded  sisters,  who  were  constrained  by  their  bonds 
to  dwell  in  these  haunts  of  iniquity,  and  became,  from  a  moral  necessity, 
the  victims  of  their  master's  passions  ;  who,  by  withholding  instruction, 
concealed  from  them  the  guilt  of  their  conduct,  while  they  hid  their 
atrocities  from  the  people  of  England  by  specious  names.    And  to  un- 

.  deceive  many,  he  would  observe,  that  a  housekeeper  is  considered  a 
necessary  appendage  to  a  white  man's  establishmenti  an  individual 
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whom,  in  Eogland;  we  should  designate  by  a  ht  more  just  though  more 
opprobrious  title. — If  such,  then,  be  their  moral,  what  must  be  their  reli- 
gions state  ?  True,  the  Gospel  has  visited  the  heart  of  many  a  negro,  bat 
their  numbers  bear  no  comparison  to  the  mass  of  the  uninstructed ;  and 
how  should  they,  when  religious  instruction  is  so  much  discouraged? 
In  bis  parisb,^  the  most  improved  in  the  whole  island^  there  were  indeed 
^4  estates  permitting  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  to  commu* 
nicate  religious  instroction ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  three,  stipulating 
that  it  should  be  merely  oral,  and  in  all  oases  appointing  one  half  hour 
once  a  week  duting  the  noontide,  a  time  when,  from  weariness  and 
huilger,  few  could  avail  themselves^of  it.  In  fact,  as  a  Jamaica  pro- 
prietor, well  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  this  system,  told  him,  **  It 
was  a  mere  force."  But  even  this  instruction,  thus  limited  and  defi- 
cient, was  actually  denied  to  11,461  slaves,  on  46  estates  in  the  parish, 
who  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  instruction  whatever.  Nor  can  the 
negro  receive  instruction  to  any  practicable  extent  on  the  Sabbath. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  stated,  **  that  the  slave 
must  work  on  that  day  or  starve;  ''and  the  scantiness  of  Mr.  T.'s  con- 
gregation, amounting,  on  an  average,  to  only  80  out  of  6000  at  least,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  anxious  for  instruction,  confirms  the  state- 
ment.— Remember,  ^en,  the  slave  is  considered  as  a  chattel,  liable  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  cart^whip^  and  the  chains  of  the  workhouse  ;^that  he 
endures  excesstvie  and  unrequited  toil,— that  he  cannot  manumit  him- 
self;— that  he  is  demoralized  and  brutalized,— and  then  acknowledge 
that  slavery  is  a  monster,  whose  existence  ought  no  longer  to  be  ^- 
iowed.— The  Rev.  gent  then  observed,  that  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
industry  of  the  negro  when  employed  for  himself,  fully  proved  that  firee 
labour  was  practicable,  and  that,  were  the  negro  freed,  he  would  not 
starve  as  some  feared.  He  also  related  an  aifecting  anecdote  of  a 
iemale  slave,  who,  having  been  stolen  in  Africa,  and  sold  in  Jamaica, 
was  under  the  usual  treatment  of  the  planter,  hateful,  hating,  dishonest, 
and  revengeftil ;  she  became  the  property  of  a  clergyman,  under  whose 
mild  tneatmeit  and  Christian  instruction  her  dispositions  altered,  exhi- 
biting all  the  faithfulness,  tenderness,  and  sympathy,  of  which  the  heart 
is  capable. 

2.  Case  of  Eleanor  Mead. 

!n  the  Reporter,  No.  64,  (p.  345,)  we  gave  an  account  of  the  treat- 
ment, by  a  lady  of  Jamaica,  Mrs.  Eamshaw  ,  of  an  elderly  mulatto 
slavie,  named  Eleanor  Mead,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  who  for  some 
trivial  offence  had  been  severely  lacerated  with  the  cart-whip,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  by  the  order  of  her  mistress ;  a  daughter  being  compelled  to 
assist  in  hokling  her  parent,  prone  on  her  stomach,  to  the  ground,  while 
the  driver,  a  male,  inSflicted  on  her  bared  hips,  according  to  the  uncon- 
tradicted evidence  of  the  slaves  present,  58  lashes,  being  19  more  than 
even  the  liberal  law  of  Jamaica  allowed.  Our  readers  will,  probably, 
recollect  the  various  other,  digusting  circumstances  which  served  to 
mark  the  grossoess  of  manners,  and  the  perfect  hebetude  of  feeling, 
even  in  ladies,  which  result  from  the  every  day  practices  of  slavery. 
The  magistrates  to  whom  Eleanor  complained  having  no  evidence  but 
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that  of  slaves,  as  to  excest  in  the  number  of  stripes^  were  obliged  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint,  and  to  send  her  back  to  her  exasperated  mutvess. 
On  her  return,  a  hoe  was  put  into  her  hand,  and  she  was  ordered  mto  the 
field,  to  the  labour  of  which  she  was  wholly  unused,  having  always  beeo 
a  house  servant  She  refused — for  this  offence  she  was  sent  to  the  work- 
bouse,  with  the  former  excoriations  unhealed,  to  receive  39  lashes  more, 
and  to  be  put  to  hard  labour  in  chains  for  a  month.  She 'was  stopped 
in  her  way  thither  by  a  magistrate,  and,  after  an  inquiry  which  fully 
established  these  facts  but  produced  no  other  result,  this  poor  weakly 
woman,  as  Mr.  Barrett  called  her,  was  again  sent  back  to  the  esute  to 
endure  the  tender  mercies  of  her  mistress,  who,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  passed,  had  made  herself  amenable  to  no  law. — ^The  read^  ought 
to  refer  to  our  former  number,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  what  we  have 
now  farther  to  relate  respecting  this  wretched  victim  of  the  unrelenting 
and  merciless  spirit  of  this  oppressive  system.  In  the  Royal  Gazette,  d* 
the  21  St  of  August  last,  we  find  an  account  of  a  trial  which  took  place 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  held  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  at  Falmouth, 
before  the  custos  and  five  other  magistrates,  to  the  following  effect: 

**  Eleanor  Mead,  a  mulatto  woman  slave,  belonging  to  Colchis  estiUe, 
was  arraigned  for  an  assault  on  her  overseer,  and  for  refusing  to  do  the 
duty  of  the  estate. 

**  A  number  of  witnesses,  who  had  been  cited  to  attend  on  this  case, 
were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Defender  of  Slaves,  ordered  to  withdraw  to  a^ 
adjoining  room. 

'*  James  M^Claren,  overseer  on  Colchis  estate,  deposed  thai  the  pif» 
soner  would  never  turn  out  to  work  in  the  morning  ;*  he  told  the  drivfr 
that  he  would  punish  himf  if  she  did  not  turn  out  to  work  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  morning,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  she  would  not  turn  out  in 
time,  according  to  his  orders,  he  gave  her  twenty  lashes.  After  she  bad 
received  the  punishment,  she  went  on  in  a  most  violent  manner  to  wit- 
ness, who  went  over  a  wall,  and  she  followed  him  and  took  hold  of  him 
round  the  waist;  witness  shoved  her  away,  and  told  the  driver  to  send 
one  of  the  people  and  put  her  in  the  stocks ;  she  refused  to  go  as  long 
as  witness  was  within  hearing,  saying  she  would  not  go.  After  break- 
fast he  found  thatthe  negro,  whom  he  had  sent  with  her,  had  taken  her 
to  the  stocks ;  he  then  put  her  in,  and  kept  her  there  till  shell-blow ; 
when  the  driver  came  to  receive  orders,  he  went  with  him  and  took  her 
out  and  told  her  to  go  to  her  work ;  she  had  been  in  the  stocks  from 
half  past  seven  till  ten  o'clock ;  did  not  hear  any  thing  more  of  her  until 
he  heard  that  she  had  been  taken  up  at  Falmouth  as  a  runaway;*  does 

*  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  ''poor  weakly  woman,"  who  had  always  been  a 
domestic,  and  had  borne  nine  children,  on  going  back  to  the  estate  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  was  forced  to  labour  in  the  field ;  and,  as  we  are  afterwards  told. 
In  the  severest  description  of  field  labour,  being  made  to  work  in  **  the  Gremt 
gang,**  otherwise  the  holing  gang.  There  is  something  perfectly  Indicroas, 
were  there  room  for  any  feeling  but  that  of  indignation,  in  indicting  this  poor 
persecuted  wretch  for  an  atiouU  on  the  oTerseer,  with  wliip  and  stocks  and 
driver  and  gang  at  his  back.    The  assault  was  his  not  hers,  as  we  shall  see. 

t  Observe  the  chain  of  plantation  discipline. — If  the  labourer  does-not  turn 
out,  or  does  not  work,  the  driver  is  flogged.    Will  the  driver  have  much  tender- 
ness towards  those  for  sparing  whom  his  flesh  is  to  be  torn  ? 
_  *  The  poor  creature,  become  an  obgect  of  persecution  to  her  mistress,  the  at- 
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not  know  who  committed  her,  but  she  has  been  most  annoying  to  him 
all  along ;  gave  her  every  chance  to  work  qnietly,  but  she  would  not ; 
she  has  frequently  told  witness  that 'she  could  not  and  would  not  work 
for  him ;  witness  was  alarmed  when  she  laid  hold  of  him,  and  pushed  her 
away  with  his  hand."  Cross-examination — ^*  Does  not  remember  when 
she  Tetumed  to  the  estate ;  he  did  not  order  her  to  work  until  the  day 
after  she  returned  from  Falmouth ;  the  assault  occurred  in  the  fiield 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  was  in  a  cane-field  away  from 
die  negroes;  ^he  followed  witness  through  the  interval;  it  was  not' to 
hnplore  him'to  have  mercy  upon  her;  he  put  her  in  the  stocks  for  hav- 
ing laid  violent  hands  on  him  and  refusing  to  go  to  work ;  had  she  gone 
to  her  work,  such  would  not  have  been  the  case.  Witness  did  not  re- 
collect her  saying  any  thing,  but  she  was  in  a  violent  rage  at  the  time." 

"  Allick  Grave8,t  does  not  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  but,  being  ad- 
monished to  speak  the  truth,  he  stated  that  he  remembered,  when  she 
came  from  Falmouth,  she  went  to  her  work  in  the  great  gang ;  remem- 
bers her  being  flogged  the  last  time ;  she  was  flogged  for  not  turning 
out  in  the  morning ;  she  turned  out  after  sunrise,  she  was  punished  for 
not  turning  out  earlier  ;t  witness  (as  driver)  was  directed  to  give  her 
twenty  stripes ;  after  she  was  flogged,  said  she  would  not  follow,  or  work 
with  the  gang;  did  not  see  her  lay  hold  of  the  overseer ;  she  would  not 
turn  out  in  the  field  sooner ;  she  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  had  several 
young  children,  and  had  to  procure  breaJfast  for  them ;  they  were 
mostly  grown  up ;  she  would  not  go  to  the  stocks  at  first ;  when  wit- 
ness was  going  to  take  the  prisoner  out  of  the  stocks,  Mr.  M'Claren 
said  that,  if  she  would  go  quietly  to  her  work,  he  would  not  trouble  her 
any  further;  she  has  reused  to  go  on  with  her  work  when  tymg  canes  in 
the  field ;  thinks  her  the  most  weakly  brown  woman  on  the  estate;  when 
she  was  put  down  she  took  the  flogging ;  but  she  said  she  would  not 
stay  in  the  field. 

**  Mr.  Sloly  (superintendant  of  the  workhouse)  proved  that  she  had 
marks  of  punishment  upon  her  when  committed  to  the  workhouse. 

^'  The  Cnstos,  in  addressing  the  Jury,  stated  to  them  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  assault  had  not  been  proved ;  but  observed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  guide  to  them ;  that  be  perceived  men  of  sense 


toniey,  «Bd  the  ot efseer-^feeks  a  temporary  relief  from  her  snfieiings  in  flight, 
and  if  retaken  and  committed  to  jai}. 

t  The  driver,  a  slave  belonging  to  Colchis.  His  evidence  is  received  against 
his  fellow-slave,  bat  is  inadmissible  against  a  free  person. 

t  There  is  here  a  note  by  the  Jamaica  editor  to  this  effect : 

''  From  half-past  four  to  five  is  the  usual  time  for  commenang  labour,  and  by  far 
the  most  pUasant  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours,** 

We  will  not  stop  to  notice  all  the  inferences  to  be  dednced  from  this  brief  in- 
cidental remark.  To  commenire  labour  at  half-past  four,  the  slave  must  have 
been  np  at  half-past  tiiree  in  order  to  prepare  breakfiBist  and  get  to  the  field ; 
bat  the  toil  of  this  <<  most  pleasant  permT  of  the  day,  the  editor  well  knows, 
gives  no  exemption  from  toil,  even  under  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  till 
night-fail,  and  even  long  after;  thas  fally  establishing  the  fact,  that,  including 
the  time  of  crop,  the  labour  of  the  field  slaves  in  Jamaica  is  equal  to  an  average 
of  16  hours  a  day  throoghont  the  year,  as  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  recent  work,  has 
amply  proved. 
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and  experianoe  jn  the, box,  and  he  left  it  to  them  to  judge  of  the  evi* 
deoce  as  it  had  oomebefoce  them. 

'*  The  jury  then.retired  and  were  absent  from  the  court  about  two  hours, 
at  the  coociiision  of  which  a  proposal  was  made  to  empanel  a  new  jury, 
to  proceed  with  the  second  tnal  of  this  woman,*  which  was  objected  to 
by  the  Defenderof  Slaves,  as  not  being  compatible  with  the  79th  clause 
of  the  Slave  Law»  which  allows  due  notice  before  a  slave  can  be  put 
upon  his  trial. 

,  **  Mr.  JacloBon  observed,  that  he  would  suggest  to  the  court  to  put  the 
second  trial  off  lor  the  present,  as  the  jury  were  retired  on  a  verdict  that 
might  involve  the  life  of  the  prisooer.f  Mr.  Frater  (the  prosecutor) 
would  no  doubt  acquiesce  in  what  he  now  proposed* 

''  Mr.  Frater  said,  that  he  had'  no  objection ;  that  he  had  not  come 
there  with  any  vindictive  feelings  against  the  prisoner,  but  it  had  been 
shewn  by  the  evidence  of  the  overseer,  how  &r  he  was  justified  in  what 
he  had  done ;  in  fact,  he  had  no  objection  that  the  prosecution  should 
be  withdrawn  altogether. 

*'  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  then  proposed  the  jury  being  recalled,  and  a 
juror  withdrawn,  which  was  agreed  to  by  their  Honour^,  and  it  was  done 
accordingly.  This  conduct  of  Mr.  Frater  seemed  to  give  very  general 
satis6u3tion  in  the  court,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  annihilate  the  party 
bickerings,  that  beset  the  better  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Trelawiiy. 

"  After  the  jury  were  dischaiged,  his  Honour  addressed  the  prisoner  as 
Ibllows: 

^  Eleanor  Mead,  you  came  down  here  some  time  ago  to  complain  of 
harsh  treatment,  and  1  then  admonished  you  to  go  home  ,and  do  what 
was  required  of  you<  J  cautioned  you  to  take  care  of  yourself ;  bow- 
ever,  after  you  went  home*  you  refused  to  do  your  work,,  and  gave  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  it  clearly  appears  that  you  are  a 
▼ery  quarrelsome  woman:  your  master  has  come  forward  to-day^  and 
has  interceded  for  you ;  and  this  is  an  evident  proof  that  he  has  no  vin* 
dietive  feeling  towards  you*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  if  you  return 
to  your  duty,  both  your:  master  and  mistress  will  see  strict  justice 
done  towards  you*  [Here  the  prisoner  manifested  her  turbulent  temper, 
and  insisted  to  go  out  of  the  dock,  notwithstanding  so  benevolent  an 
expression  of  feeling  in  her  favour,  not  only  by  her  master,  but  by  the 
whole  auditory,  lliis  unruly  conduct  was  obecked  by  his  Honour,, 
who  told  her  that  she. must  not  depart  this  court  under  her  present 


*  It  is  not  said  what  the  crime  charged  in  this  second  indictment  was^  pro- 
bably running  away  from  happiness  and  comfort. 

t  This  reraafk  of  Mr.  Jacksao  may  not  be  very  intelligible  to  oar  readers.—  ' 
He  alluded  to  die  clause  in  the  slave  act,  vnder  which  this  wretched  woman 
was  tried,  namely,  olaase  47,  which  enacts,  «*  that  if  any  slave  shall  assault  or 
offer  any  violence  or  4>t^erwi8e  to  opr  towards  any  white  people  or  persons  of  free, 
coadMion,  such  slave  upon  due  and  proper  proof  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pu- 
nished with  death,  tramiportation,  or  eonfinement  to  hard  labour  for  life,  or  for 
a  limited  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  as  the  court  shall  in  their 
discretion  think  pvoper  ta  inflict.''  So  that  it  was  actually  the  Ufa  gf  this  m^' 
rable  creature  which  was  aimed  at  in  this  judicial  proceeding. 
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angry  feelmga. — She  iva&  then  discharged,  bnt  said  ahe  would  not  re- 
Uirn  to  the  estate.] 

"  This  woman's  countenance  is  a  complete  index  of  her  temper ;  her 
features  seem  to  be  constricted  by  the  indulgence  of  the  darl^er  pasmns. 
She  is  a  personification  of  the  passion  of  Hate,  and,  from  what  she  pub» 
Ucly  evinced  in  the  court,  she  seems  not  to  be  imbued  with  the  most 
distant  feeHng  of  generosity. — Court  adjourned.*' 

These  closing  remarks  of  the  Editor,  or  Reporter,  are  doubtless  in- 
tended to  operate  unfavourably  to  the  wretched  sufferer  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  reader;  but  they  have,  very  probably,  no  foundation,  except 
ia  pejudiee,  and  in  the  desire  to  blacken  her  character,  and  thus  to 
relieve  hex  persecutors  from  some  of  the  odium  which  cannot  fail  to 
attach  to  their  conduct,  and  still  more  to  a  state  of  ktw  and  manners 
such  as  is  here  displayed. 

The  case  is  the  more  striking,  because  we  find  in  the  1 2th  clause  of 
that  very  act  of  1816,  by  which  thb  woman's  life  was  put  in  jeopardy, 
a  provision  which  seems  to  have  slept  very  soundly,  while  the  47th 
clause  vetabed  its  fiiii  vigour  and  activity.  This  12tfa  clause  enacts,  *^in 
order  to  give  further  encouragement  to  the  bcreate  and  protection 
of  negrro  infants,  that  every  female  slave  who  shall  have  six  children 
bving,"  ''  shall  be  exempt^  from  all  hard  labour  in  the  fteld  or  other- 
wise ;  and  the  owner  of  such  female  slave  shall  be  exempted  from  all 
manner  of  taxes  for  such  female  slave,''  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  pre- 
tended ameUoratiag  acts  of  Jamaica.  We  see  how  it  works.  It  is  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  made  for  England,  not  for  Jamaica.  Eleanor 
Mead,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  is  sent  to  woric  in  the  ^reat  ^ang  I 

And  the  result  of  all  is,  that  th^  wretched  Eleanor  Mead  isi  again 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Eamshaw,  and  Mr.  Prater,  and  Mr. 
Maclaren ;  of  the  very  persons  whO)  after  having  embittared  her  days  by 
flagellation,  and  chains,  and  stocks,  and  oppressive  toil,  now  sought  to 
terminate  them  by  a  premature  death. 

We  shall  ck)se  this  atrocious  case,  (a  case  invohring  not  particuiar 
individuals  only,  but  the  whole  frame  and  structure  of  Jamaica  slave  law 
and  Jamaica  society,  in  the  heavy  charge  of  cruelty  and  oppression,) 
widi  some  remarks  upon  it  which  appear  in  the  ''Watchman'^  of  that 
Uand,  of  September  12, 1830. 

"  In  04if  paper  of  the  oth  instant,  we  noticed  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Frater  and  Mrs.  Eamshaw,  in  reference  to  the  brown  woman  (Eleflnor 
Mead)  belonging  to  Colchis  estate.  Since  then  we  learn  that  this 
female  has  been  sent  to  the  fidd,  and  for  being  late  in  turning  out,  was 
Q/gain  whipped,  which  so  initated  her,  that  she  assauUed  the  overseer, 
for  which  crime  she  has  been  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Slave 
Court 

'^  If  any  circumstance  was  required  to  prove  the  existence  of  croelty 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prater  and  Mrs.  Eamshaw  towards  this  unprotected 
slare,  or  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  spirit  by  which  they  are  actuated, 
that  duecumstance  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  which  we  have  just 
mentioned. 

'^  From  the  nature  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Council  of  Pro^ 
tection,  and  the  hostility  which  Mrs*  Eamshaw  appeared  to  entestab 
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towards  this  woman,  we  were  half  disposed  to  think  that  to  the  existence 
of  the  '  green-ey'd  monster*  was  that  hostility  attributable.  Since  thea 
eireumttances  have  <:ome  to  our  kuowledge  which  satisfy  us  of  the 
troth  of  the  supposition,  and  at  once  explains  a  paragraph  to  be  found 
in  Eleanor's  testimony,  namely,  that  *  she  had  been  sent  to  the  field  by 
her  mistress  once  before,  but  that  her  master  took  her  out  ;*  from  which 
it  is  plain  that  this  woman  had  been  the  object  of  Mrs.  E.'s  hatred  long 
antecedent  to  the  death  of  her  husband.  Allowing,  however,  that  Mr. 
Bamshaw  had  cohabited  with  this  woman  during  his  lifetime,  is  that 
any  reason  why  this  unfortunate  creature  (who,  when  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  this  island  is  considered,  could  scarcely  have  dared  to 
resist  the  desires  of  her  master,)  should  still  suffer  for  a  crime,  the  guilt 
of  which  is  chargeable  upon  the  man  solely,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
her  condition,  drives  her  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  which,  notwith* 
standing  the  frequency  of  its  committal,  is  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
laws^  of  God,  than  destructive  to  the  morals  of  men  ? 

**  To  what  extremes  the  passkm  of  jealousy  will  drive  an  ignorant  and 
illiterate  woman  (for  we  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Eamshaw  can  scarcely 
read  or  write)  has  been  seen.  How  far  that  passion,  assisted  by 
revenge  for  the  expos^  which  has  been  made,  will  drive  her,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Of  this,  however,  Mrs.  Eamshaw  and  Mr.  Frater  may  rest 
assured,  that  their  conduct,  in  reference  to  this  woman,  will  be  narrowly 
watched  and  made  public.  If  the  laws  are  tnsu6Bcient  to  protect  the 
unfortunate  slaves  from  the  tyranny  of  such  owners  as  Mrs.  Eamshaw, 
the  press  is  all-sufficient  to  expose  their  conduct,  and  to  hold  them  up 
to  the  detestation  of  the  world.  This  we  are  determined  to  do,  and  thb 
we  will  do,  despite  of  every  thing." 

3.  Si.  George's  Council  of  Protection — Rev.  Mr.  Hanna. 
In  our  number  68,  we  gave  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  a 
respectable  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  res|)ecting  a  case  of 
extreme  cruelty  which  had  occurred  in  his  parish,  and  the  impunity  that 
had  attended  it.  We  also  inserted  the  impotent  defence  set-  up  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Council  of  Protection  by  two  of  their  body,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  impugn,  but  admitted  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Mr. 
Hanna  to  their  full  extent.  But  Mr.  Hanna  is  not  less  the  object  of  bitter 
persecution  because  his  facts  cannot  be  denied.  The  whole  ire  of  the  Ja- 
maica press,  with  a  sinele  exception,  is  turned,  not  on  the  overseer  who 
inflicted  the  acknowledged  cmelty ;  not  on  the  five  magistrates  who  dis- 
missed the  sufferer's  complaint  unredressed,  though  its  truth  was  inoMi- 
tettably  established;  but  on  Mr.  Hanna  who  exposed  the  atrocious  trans- 
action to  the  public  indignation,  if  not  in  Jamaica,  at  least  in  England.  In 
the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  7th  of  August,  we  find  him  arraigned  for  conduct 
the  most  unconstitutional  and  monstrous — for  havmg  interfered  between 
master  and  slave,  and  between  both  and  the  courts  of  justice — conduct 
directly  leading  to  anarchy,  insubordination,  and  insurrection.  The 
Courant  is  still  more  vimlent,  and  attacks  not  only  this  part  of  his  con- 
duct, but  his  reprehensible  rigour  in  the  performance  of  his  clerical 
duties.  "  He  refused  to  baptize,"  says  the  Courant,  Dr.  Robertson's 
child,  **  because  one  of  the  sponsors  was  a  batchetor."    The  reply  of  a 
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friend  of  Mr.  Haona,  that  the  proposed  spoDsor  was  not  only  a  bat- 
chelor,  but  living  in  open  concubinage,  and  the  father  of  a  family  of 
coloured  children,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  person  to  engage  on  behalf  of 
the  child,  to  **  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  thi&  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,*'  seems  to  have  added  greatly  to  the 
unpopularity  of  this  faithful  clergyman. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  **  Jamaica  Watchman-' 
on  the  whole  of  this  affair  : —  * 

*'  In  our  paper  of  the  21st  ult.  we  adverted  to  the  oppression  which 
had  been  exercised  towards  a  negro  slave  in  the  parish  of  St  Gcoi^^ 
and  to  which  our  attention  was  drawn  by  a  '  Notice  to  a  Corres- 
pondent,' which  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  our  Royal  contemporary  of 
the  previous  week,  as  well  as  by  various  reports  whidi  were  then 
current. 

*'  On  that  occasion  we  promised,  that  so  soon  as  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  was  received,  it  should  be  laid  before  them.  The  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  St.  George's  on  xMonday  evening,  enables  us  to  redeem 
our  pledge,  and  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  if  any  reason- 
able creature  can  peruse  that  communication  without  having  his  feelings 
harrowed  up  l  The  individual  who  can  peruse  such  a  statement  without 
feeling  something  more  than  indignation  rising  within  him,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  possessed  of  natural  feeling !  What !  a  slave  to  be  severely 
punished,  and,  because  upon  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  a  distant  spot 
to  labour,  he  pleads  his  still  bleeding  wounds,  is  to  be  incarcerated 
from  Monday  evening  until  Wednesday  morning,  his  feet  thrust  into 
the  stocks,  and  his  hands  reversely  manacled  by  a  pair  of  hand-cufis  ? 
Is  this  the  punishment  which  has  been  described  as  being  too  trifling 
in  its  nature  to  be  further  noticed  ?  What  became  of  the  feelings  of 
those  five  gentlemen  (and  they  too,  we  suppose,  are  proverbial  for  ten- 
derness and  good  nature),  when  they  came  to  such  a  determination  ? 
Surely  they  will  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the  charge  was  not  proven! 
Was  not  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shenton,  a  respectable  magistrate,  suffi- 
cient to  uree  them  to  drag  the  oppressor  before  a  higher  tribunal  ?  It 
undoubtedly  was.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
They  considered  it  better  to  decide  that  the  case  was  unworthy  of  fur- 
.  ther  notice,  than  that  injured  justice  should  be  satisfied — a  slave  should 
have  his  wrongs  avenged — or  the  white  oppressor  receive  that  punish- 
ment which  his  crimes  so  loudly  call  for. 

"  Of  what  avail  are  Councils  of  Protection,  falsely  so  called,  when, 
as  in  this  and  a  variety  of  other  instances,  the  offender  is  sure  to  be 
acquitted ; — when  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  complaints  of  the  sufferbg, 
unprotected  negro;  and  those  complaints  are  declared  unworthy  of 
farther  notice  ;~when  men  who  are  either  slave-owners  or  slave-drivers, 
and  who  are  themselves  guilty  of  maltreating  and  oppressing  the  ne- 
groes belonging  to  them,  or  under  their  management,  constitute  them  ? 

*<  The  dearest  friends  of  the  oppressor  are  often  called  upon  to  decide 
between  him  and  a  slave  whom  he  has  maltreated.  In  a  case  of  that 
kind,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  will,  by  their  decisions,  place  him 
within;|the  reach  of  the  law  ofiicer  of  the  Crown  ?  Assuredly  not.  Nor 
can  it  be  otherwise,  until  another  class  of  persons  is  admitted  to  a  share 
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of  that  pawer,  whtch  is,  and  hts  bees,  oKMiDpolized  by  t  fsvoured  few. 
Hete  we  hayea  Ck>ancU  of  Protectioo  (what  a  strunge  ik%mt),  two.of  tbe 
memlnrt  of  which  vote  in  as  unaccountably  strange  maoDer,  and  then, 
strange  to  lay,  pat  forth,  by  way  of  defending  their  coDducl»  a  letter 
fdach  mAit  powerfully  witncsaca  against  theo. 

**  What  shall  we  think  of  men  who  oaa  fead  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
absence  of  the  wvaiched  silflferer  from  hts  work  on  Monday,  afier  re- 
oeiviig  seyere  flagellation  on  tlie  Friday  preoeding,  *  was  the  result  of  a 
OQBcerted  |^an,'  as  he  had  foeea  (what  think  you,  toA^rly-^plea^uring 
on  board. a  drogger,  not  forty-eight  hours  before  I 

V  What  shall  we  think  u  men  who  can  describe  the  resuk  of  Mr. 
Shenton's  examination  of  the  sttfierar,  with  such  a  milk  and  water 
phrase  as  this — '*.  his  wriaU  were  found  tumjied^''  when  thai  very  Mr. 
Shenton  made  oath  before  these  gentlemen,  that  the  man's  back  parts 
w^re  *  scored  like  rem)  berf,  and  his  hands  swollen  to  dmible  their  na- 
tural sine  f    . 

*'  What  shall  we  think  of  men  who  inform  us,  that  the  poor  aegro, 
while  suffering  under  the  etfecCs  of  previous  punishment,  was  coB&ned 
in  the  stocks  (thus  irritating  his  fresh  and  bleeding  wounds)  '  with  hand- 
cufis  on  his  wiists  behind  1ms  back,'  (how  admirably  expressed!)  '  from 
3  P.  M.  OQ  Monday  till  Wednesday  at  7  A.  M. '  and  then  with  unblush- 
ing effrontery  step  forward  and  declare  that  tney  considered  '  a  smart 
reprimand  would  not  only  have  a  salutary  effl^*  upom  the  overseer, 
'  but  would  answer  all  the  ends  ^  justice^  and  be  a  warning  (what  a 
terrible  warning!)  to  others  not  to  commit  themselves  in  a  similar 
way!' 

*^  What  shall  we  think  of  magistrates  who  would  not  and  did  not  vote 
for  the  prosecution  of  an  individual,  whose  conduct '  they  yet  strongly 
deprecate,'  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  treating  his  wr^ched  fe&m 
bemg  *  in  such  a  manner  as  had  never  before  come  within  their  knosr- 
ledge,  during  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  slaves  f" 
-  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  contspondent 
alluded  to : 

^  Some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  a  negro  slave,  bebnging  to 
Windsor  Casde  ^tate,  in  this  parish,  received,  by  the  orders  of  the 
overseer,  a  very  severe  punishineat.  Consciotts  of  not  having  corn- 
mitted  a  very  great  error  (it  having  been  a  mere  slight  derelicition  of 
duty  for  which  he  underwent  so  severe  a  chastisement)  he  r^aired  to 
Janies  Shenton,  Esq.  a  magistrate  of  the  parish,  to  whom  he  preferred 
his  oomphitnt.  And  what  was  the  lesuit?  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  part  affected,  that  Mr.  S.  could  really  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  punishment  indicted ;  the  nature  was  that  of  unwar- 
reatabfe  severity.  This  gentleman  very  properly  advised  the  negro  to 
return  to  the  estate,  which  he  didi  It  appears,  also,  Umt  though  la* 
bonring  nnder  such  sufferings,  he  did  not  omit  to  return  to  his  appointed 
place  for  labour ;  but,  on  making  his  appeaarance  there,  he  was  in- 
structed that  he  and  hb  fellow-workmen  were  ordered  to  repair  to  an- 
other place  to  perform  some  work  of  the  estate.  This  was  on  Monday. 
Feeling  himself  still  labouring  under  the  laceration,  he  was  unabk  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  remained  there  until  about  the  close  of  the. 
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day,  «t  wbich  time,  being  miseed  by  die  overseer,  be  was  desired  to 
state  the  eause  of  bis  absence.  The  poor  negro  pleaded  bis  wretcbed 
state,  and  O0ered  his  wounds  as  a  defence.  For  thus  pleading,  be  was 
immediately  thrust  into  the  stocks — ^and,  by  main  force,  the  negro's 
hands  were  tightly  handcuffed  behind  him — in  which  state,  from  the 
close  of  Monday  until  sometime  early  on  Wednesday,  he  remained 
writhing  under  the  severest  agony !  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shenton  saw 
the  man  in  this  state,  or  rather  be  has  deposed,  on  oath,  <  that  sucb 
was  the  state  of  his  hinder  parts,  that  the  place  affected  appeared  as 
raw  meat  sliced ;  and  his  bands,  from  the  reversed  confinement,  en- 
larged to  a  bulk  that  can  readily  be  conceived.*  With  these  facts  before 
him,  he  immediately  resorted  to  the  means  of  convening  a  Council  of 
Protection,  which  assembled  about  the  commencement  of  this  month. 
The  Gustos,  the  Hon.  J.  Bell,  was  present.  He  was  assisted  in  this 
important  duty  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  the  following  magis- 
trates:— Messrs.  Rogers,  •Gray,  Swire,  *  Maxwell,  •Bowyer,  Shenton, 
*Guscott,  and  *  Helps.  Certainly,  no  other  evidence  could  be  admitted 
bat  that  of  Mr.  Shenton,  the  rest  who  saw  it  betn^  slaves  !  and  although 
be  was  clear  and  positive  in  his  statement,  on  a  division,  whether  the 
oppressor  should  bear  the  penalties  of  the  law — the  five  gentlemen, 
whose  names  are  thus  marked  *,  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  by  de* 
daring  that  the  trifling  nature  of  the  circumstance  required  no  further 
notice  !  And  thus  did  the  labours  of  the  Council  of  Protection  ter- 
nain&te. 

**  I  shall  offer  no  observations.'* 

4.     Case  of  George  Ancle,  a  slave  belonging  to  Bog  Estate,  in  Vere, 
the  property  of  John  Morant,  Esq, 

We  gave,  in  our  No.  69,  the  case  of  this  negro,  a  carpenter,  who  was 
tried  at  the  V'ere  Quarter  Sessions,  in  July  last,  found  guilty  of  preaching 
to  his  fellow  slaves,  and  sentenced  for  this  offence  to  six  months'  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse.  In  the  Watchman  of  the  lltb  of  September 
is  contained  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Morant,  the  proprietor  of  the  Bog 
Estate,  now,  we  believe,  in  England,  to  this  effect : 

''  It  was  my  intention  to  have  handed  you  an  account  of  your  slave, 
George  Ancle,  as  I  received  it  from  two  respectable  persons  who  were 
present  at  the  trial ;  but  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  so  doing  by 
some  person  or  persons,  who,  prompted  by  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
have  done  it  in  a  much  more  able  manner  than  I  could/  I  have, 
therefore,  only  to  relate  a  few  more  particulars,  which,  most  probably, 
will  not  reach  you  in  any  other  way.  A  woman  of  the  name  of 
'  Richards'  was  taken  up  as  well  as  'Ancle,'  and  both  of  them  confined. 
She  is  a  Methodist — Ancle  is  a  Baptist ;  and  I  understand  that  on  the 
day  of  trial,  the  *  Custos,'  after  some  conversation  with  your  Attorney, 
Mr,  Bayly,  handed  this  woman  her  manumission  paper,  with  a  severe 
reprimand  for  her  conduct,  and  discharged  her. 

**  Report  says,  that  the  late  Mr.  Richards  left  her  free.  If  so,  why 
has  she  been  kept  in  bondage  upwards  of  two  years  since  his  demise  ? 

*The  writer  alludes  to  the  account  which  we  haye  already  inserted  in  the 
Reporter,  No.  00. 
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Surely  abe  ought  to  be  recompented  for  her  aenricet  on  the  property 
duriog  that  time.  But  this  I  must  leave  and  proceed  lo  mfiDmi  yoa 
further  of  George  Ancle  subsequent  to  his  trial.  The  poor  man  took  a 
few  necessaries  with  him  to  the  workhouse,  to  comfort  him  in  his  de- 
plorable situation,  of  which  he  was  quickly  robbed,  and  since  which  he 
has  been  exceedinel}^  ill.  And  now,  Sir,  if  death  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sufferings,  I  would  humbly  ask — Who  is  to  answer  for 
his  life?  The  watchman  who  informed  against  him?  The  attorney 
and  overseer  who  prosecuted  him  ?  The  jury  who  gave  their  verdict 
against  him  ?  The  judge  who  awarded  the  sentence  ?  Or  will  his 
blood  be  upon  his  own  head  for  daring  to  worship  his  God,  and  invoking 
others  to  follow  his  example  ? 

"  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  are  not  aware  of  the  loss  you  sustain  by  this 
event;  from  what  little  I  am  acquainted  with  a  sugar  estate,  I  know  the 
value  of  tradesmen  on  the  property,  especially  a  good  carpenter  bearing 
a  good  character;  and  if  an  overseer  aoes  not  know  how  to  appreciate 
their  services,  he  is  very  unfit  for  his  business. 

"  In  conclusion.  Sir,  as  the  Clarendon  Workhouse  is  not  much  out  of 
my  way,  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sute  and 
condition  of  this  good  man,  and  informing  you  of  the  same  through 
the  medium  of  *  The  Watchman.*     "  I  remain,  Sir." 

We  subjoin  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Watchman  on 
this  horrifying  transaction : 

"  It  has  become  common  with  the  M*Queens,  the  Barclays,  and  other 
hired  defenders  of  the  existing  system  of  Colonial  oppression,  to  assert 
that  the  planters  are  not  inimical  to  the  religious  mstruction  of  the 
slaves,  but  that  they  object  to  that  instruction  being  a£R)rded  by  Sec- 
tarians, because  they  receive  money  from,  and  consequently  deprive  the 
negroes  of  their  little  eam'mgs,  injure  their  healths  by  nighdy  meetings, 
and  afford,  under  pretence  of  religious  worship,  opportunities  for  com- 
municating designs  of  a  nature  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  island !" 

"  As  the  general  decent  appearance  of  slaves  attached  to  dissenting 
congregations,  together  with  their  proverbially  industrious  and  peace- 
able habits  completely  disprove  the  latter  assertions,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following : — '  The  planters  are  not  inimical  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  slaves,'  and  adduce  another  fact  in  support  of 
the  position  which  we  some  time  ago  assumed,  that  the  assertion  was 
false,  and  only  put  forth  as  an  excuse,  or  palliative,  for  the  disgraceful 
system  of  opposition,  so  foolishly  manifested  towards  the  industrious 
and  indefatigable  propagators  of  Christianity  in  this  island,  not  con- 
neicted  with  the  Established  Church. 

"  As  we  have,  upon  former  occasions,  noticed  at  large  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Barclay,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  bringing  forward,  as 
they  come  in  our  way,  facts  which  go  to  prove  (in  opposition  to  that 
gentleman's  declaration)  the  presence  of  a  decided  hostility  to  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  knowledge  among  the  slaves,  and  the  obvious 
determination  of  the  planters  to  prevent,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
the  spread  of  that  knowledge,  which  they  pretend  to  wish  their  negroes 
to  possess. 
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**  Connected  with  this  determination  of  the  planters  is  the  charge  of 
cruelty :  for  surely  it  must  be  cruel  to  punish  a  negro  for  worshipping 
his  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience :  unless,  in- 
deed, it  is  intended  to  be  maintained  that  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  blood, 
bones,  and  sinews  of  the  negro,  is  the  rightful  property  of  his  roaster, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  course  he  can  and  will  keep  the  former  in  dark- 
ness, as  well  as  the  latter  in  bondage ;  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
reason,  justice,  or  humanity." 

After  detailing  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we  have  already  detailed 
them,  and  which  he  says,  '^  shew  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  asser- 
tions of  Mr.  Barclay,  and  how  much  dependance  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
declarations  (however  solemn)  of  men  who  '  love  darkness  rather  than 
hght,  because  their  deeds  are  evil,'  and  who  are  therefore  desirous  to 
perpetuate  a  system  fraught  with  so  much  mischief  to  themselves,  and 
injury  to  those  who  are  its  unfortunate  victims,"  the  Editor  of  the 
Watchman  thus  proceeds : 

*'  Remarks  upon  this  sentence  we  shall  not  make,  because  they  are 
unnecessary.  The  man  who  can  peruse  the  testimony  of  the  several 
witnesses,  the  declaratioof  of  the  prisoner  himself,  and  reflect  but  for  a 
moment  upon  the  truly  praise-worthy  and  Christian  spirit  by  which  this 
poor  negro  was  actuated,  and  not  feel  his  blood  boil  within  him  at  the 
reflection  that  for  the  manifestation  of  a  degree  of  charity  and  Christian 
benevolence  trtily  admirable,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for 
six  months  in  a  workhouse,  must  certainly  be  void  of  feeling,  and  dead 
to  the  best  sympathies  of  our  nature ! 

''  Mr.  Morant,  no  doubt,  supposes  that  his  negroes  are  happy  and 
contented,  and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
foregoing,  however,  but  too  clearly  proves  that  he  is  mistaken !  Bene- 
volent and  kind  as  he  is,  too  kind  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  suppo- 
sition that  one  of  his  negroes  is  doomed  to  six  months'  hard  labour  in  a 
workhouse  for  endeavouring  to  make  his  fellow-slaves  better  men  and 
better  servants,  and  worshipping  in  company  with  them  the  Being  that 
gave  them  existence,  we  may  conceive  his  astonishment  when  roused 
ft-om  his  pleasing  slumber  by  'The  Watchman,'  (which  will  be  sent 
him,)  he  perceives  that  the  fancied  happiness  of  his  slaves  was  at 
best  but  a  dream,  and  that  whilst  he  has  been  reposing  on  the  artful 
representations  of  his  underlings,  the  iron  yoke  of  tyranny,  and,  worst 
of  all,  religious  tyranny,  is  pressing  hard  upon  those  whose  comfort  and 
happiness  he  is  bound,  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to  attend  to  and 
ensure." 

5.  St.  Andrew's  Sessions — a  new  case  of  persecution. 

The  Royal  Gazette  of  the  11th  of  September  last,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing intelligence : — 

'*  A  full  bench  of  magistrates  sat  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  September, 
at  the  Court-House,  Halfway-Tree,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  viz. — 
Justices  Robert  Smith,  James  Smith,  C.  S.  Cockbum,  and  J.  Wiles, 
Esqrs. 

*'  Their  attention  principally  was  called  to  a  case  relative  to  three  slaves 
from  Mount  Industry,  one  of  whom  had  already  been^  committed  for 
trial,  for  a  violent  assault  on  his  overseer,  while  discharging  the  duties 
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imposed  on  him  by  the  orders  of  his  employer,  Bamaby  Maddan,  Esq. 
for  a  violation  of  the  50th  and  51st  clauses  of  the  Slave  Law.*  That 
highly  respectable  and  well-known  humane  owner,  Mr.  Maddan,t  with 
his  overseer^  were  in  attendance.  The  case,  however,  was  not  proceeded 
in  further  than  that  one  of  the  slaves,  Bull,  was  remanded,  and  the 
other,  Romeo,  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Slave-court.  This  line  of 
proceeding  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Mr.  Clement,  submitting  the  affidavit  of  the  overseer,  Mr.  Ouens, 
to  their  worships'  consideration.  The  affidavit  contained  three  distinct 
charges— one,  that  Bull  was  (after  repeated  orders  to  the  contrary,) 
discovered  in  the  act  of  preaching  to  a  concourse  of  slaves  in  his  negro- 
house,  at  a  time  he  should  have  been  at  his  work  in  the  field ;  anower, 
that  Romeo  (in  opposition  to  the  orders  he  had  also  received,)  was  dis- 
covered preaching  to  an  assemblage  of  slaves,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  of  another  date,  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  priest ;  and 
the  other,  that  the  head  driver,  Richard,  who  had  had  the  confidence  of 
his  owners  and  overseer  for  some  years  past,  had  violentlv  assaulted  Mr. 
Ouens,  because,  forsooth,  he  (the  overseer)  detected  Bull  and  Romeo  in 
their  improper  practices.  Mr.  Clement  submitted,  with  reference  to  the 
50tb  clause,  that  Bull  should  be  remanded  (notwiUistanding  that  clause 
gave  power  and  jurisdiction  to  any  two  justices  to  proceed  summarily 
to  punish  him  on  due  conviction,)  until  tho  case  of  Uomeo,  and  that  of 
Ripnard,  were  disposed  of  in  the  Slave-court,  as  it  was  unquestionable 
that  the  two  latter  were  triable  there  under  the  51st  ckiuse ;  and  Richard 

*  These  ioiqaitous  cUuies  are  as  follow,  via. — 

'*  L.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  practice  of  ignorant,  anperttitioas, 
or  desig^inff  slares  of  attempting  to  instruct  others,  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  pernicious  consequences,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  life :  Be  it  enacted^  That 
any  slave  or  slaves,  foond  gnilty  of  preaching  and  teaching  as  Anabaptists,  or 
otlierwiM,  without  a  permission  from  their  owner  and  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
parish  in  which  such  preaching  and  teaching  takes  place,  shall  be  punished  in 
such  manner  as  anv  two  magistrates  may  deem  proper,  by  flagellation,  or  impri- 
sonment  in  the  workhonse  to  hard  labour. 

"  LI.  And  whertMs  a  practice  of  nightly  and  other  private  meetings  has  ft«- 
qneatly  taken  place  amongst  the  slaves  in  several  parts  of  this  island,  aad 
which  have  been  unknown  to  the  owner,  attorney,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  the  slaves  of  the  property,  and  as  such  meetings  are  iigarious  to  the  health  of 
the  slaves,  and  of  dangerous  tendency  :  Be  it  enacted  fnf  the  authority  nforeeaidy 
That  in  future  all  such  meetings  shall  be  deemed  unlawfnl,  and  the  persons  who 
shall  or  may  attend  them,  ^all  be  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  taken  iMfore 
any  nuigistrate  of  the  parish  wherein  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  and,  if  any 
person  of  free  condition  attend  such  meeting,  and  it  appears  to  the  said  magis- 
trate, on  the  oath  of  the  person  accusing  the  party,  that  he  or  she  is  guilty,  he  or 
she  shall  be  committed  to  gaol  to  be  tried  at  the  next  quarter  session  for  the 
parish  for  the  said  offence,  and,  if  convicted  thereof,  he  or  she  shall  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  justices,  before 
whom  he  or  she  shall  be  so  convicted,  think  proper  to  direct,  not  exceeding  three 
months  :  And  if  the  offender  be  a  slave,  he  or  she  shall  be  tried  at  a  slave-court, 
and,  if  convicted  thereof,  he  er  she  shall  be  sentenced  by  the  said  court  le  hard 
Ukour  for  such  tipte  as  the  c9wrt  ehmll  think  proper  to  direct,  or  to  receive  sack 
other  panishment  by  flogging,  not  exceeding  thirty*nine  lashes  at  one  tisu,  as 
the  court  shall  order  and  direct."  (This  seems  to  imply,  that  the  court  may 
award  several  such  inflictions,  if  they  be  given  at  different  times.) 

t  Mr.  Maddan  is  not  the  owner,  but  only  the  receiver  of  the  estate,  on  wMcb 
there  are  seventy  slaves. 
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al^,  UD<kr  the  47th.*  Mr.  C.  conceived  it  hit  daty  thus  to  address 
their  worships,  because  he  wished  them  to  proceed  with  the  titmoet  pre- 
cision and  deliberation ;  the  more  especiaily  so,  as  there  was  a  matter 
(which  he  would  onl^  at  the  present  moment  assert  to  be  one  of  the 
most  officioas  and  mtmding  nature,  that- perhaps  was  ever  before 
attcmpled,  towards  the  subversion  of  all  locai  coimttntional  authority, 
and  the  ri^ht  of  ownership  of  slave  property,)  connected  with  this  case, 
on  which,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  might  hereafter  be  called 
upon  officially  to  animadvert,  and  bring  before  another  tribcma!.  Mr.  C. 
would  not  then  go  into  the  particulars  of  what  the  matter  alluded  to 
waa»  but  would  briefly  refer  to  an  article,  or  rather  an  address,  in  a  late 
public  print,  from  an  individual  whose  authority  and  conduct,  as 
assumea  and  exercised  in  the  production  alluded  to,  would  doubtless  be 
questioned  and  considered  of  in  another  jurisdiction !  He  was  satisfied 
thftt  the  production  in  question  was  too  well  already  circulated  by  the 
channel  of  its  pubhcity  to  require  a  further  identity,  and  he  was  equally 
satisfied  that  their  worships,  without  giving  it  any  further  ccmsideratioti 
for  the  present,  would  exercise  their  usual  sound  and  honest  discretion 
in  then  disposing  of  the^^ase  in  the  way  submitted*  Accordingly,  their 
worships  then  ordered  that  Bull  riiouia  not  be  tried  summarily  at  pre- 
sent, but  remanded  until  the  trial  of  Romeo  and  Richard  should  be 
disposed  of  next  month.  Mr.  Maddan  was  asked  (m  order  to  save  the 
property  from  the  inconvenience  of  die  loss  of  thdr  labours,)  if  he 
would  enter  into  bail  to  produce  Bull  and  Romeo  at  the  trial ;  but  that 
gentleman  declined,  observing,  that  after  his  own  admonitions  and  his 
own  orders  had  been  so  disr^rded,^  (the  slaves  choosing  to  obey  Ood 
rather  than  man.  See  Acts  iv.  19.)  ''he  would  not  interpose.  They 
were  consequently  put  in  custody.  We  observed,  as  Mr.  M.  was  leaving 
the  Court-house,  that  Romeo  and  Bull  dropped  on  their  knees,  re- 
questing his  pardon,  and  excusing  themselves  for  having  acted  as  they 
did  under  the  advice  of  others.  They  said  he  was  a  *  good  Massa 
Trustee,  and  they  begged  him  hard.' — Mr.  M.  could  only  say  to  then^ 
he  could  not  interfere,  but  they  would  have  justice  dealt  to  them.  He 
was  sorry  they  had  brought  themselves  where  they  were.*' 

So  far  the  Gazette. — Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  head  and 
front  of  these  men's  oflence  is  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  pray- 
ing to  and  praising  God,  and  for  imparting  to  their  fellow-slaves  the 
knowledge  they  themselves  have  acquired.  We  shall  soon  learn  the 
result  of  this  peraecution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  discussions  on  the 
subject.    The  following  letter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Morgan,  the  senior  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary,  has  appeared  in  the  Watchman  ^  the  4th  of  Septem«  t 
her,  dated  two  days  before ;  being,.we  doubt  not,  the  obnoxious  letter 
alluded  to  above  by  Mr.  Clement. 

**  Having  heard  that  Richard^  Shroeter,  a  slave  belonging  to  B. 
Maddan,  ^.,  and  a  Member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  was  in  the  gaol 
of  this  city,  I  visited  him  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,    Richard,  it  appears,  being  the  driver, 

*  See  above,  p.  484,  Note. 
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had  frequently  been  charged  by  the  0?erseer  not  to  allow  Methodist 
prayers  at  the  negro  houses,  which  caution  was  on  Friday  morning  last 
renewed.  On  that  occasion  he  retired  to  his  house,  ate  his  supper,  and 
was  about  going  to  bed,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  children,  and,  on 
opening  the  door,  and  inquiring  what  was  amiss,  he  was  told  by  some 
of  the  children  that  Busha  (the  o\'erseer)  was  chasing  them.  On 
observing  to  the  children  that  they  were  mistaken,  he  was  accosted  by 
the  overseer,  who  charged  him  with  allowing '  Methodist  prayers'  to  be' 
kept  at  the  negro-houses,  contrary  to  his  pleasure.  He  was  then  ordered 
by  this  Oentleman  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  prayer,  which  he  did. 
On  finding,  however,  that  the  praying  negroes  were  dispersed,  the  over- 
seer commenced  an  assault,  and  struck  the  negro  repeatedly.  Richard 
then  requested  him  to  desist,  and  in  his  defence  held  the  aggressor  by 
the  sleeve  of  his  upper  garment ;  but  denies  most  distinctly  the  charge 
of  having  struck  him.  The  sick  nurse  was  present,  and  witnessed  the 
whole  affair.  The  next  morning  Richard  was  taken  widi  his  fellow- 
slaves,  William  and  Edward,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  to  Halfway-Tree  workhouse,  and  on  Monday  the  former  was 
removed  to  the  gaol  of  this  city.  • 

'*  These  facts,  which  were  stated  to  me  by  the  negro  himself,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  I  send  for  insertion  in  your  paper.** 

On  the  13th  of  September,  there  appeared  in  the  Jamaica  Courant^ 
the  organ  of  the  colonial  authorities,  the  following  leading  article :— ^ 

'<  On  Friday  morning  last,  Mr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Preachers 
in  this  city,  called  at  the  gaol,  and  applied  for  permission  to  visit  one 
of  the  slaves  confined  there,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  but  declined  to 
name  the  party  to  whom  he  wished  to  have  access.  The  gaoler  pointed 
out  to  this  Reverend  intermeddler,  that  according  to  the  gaol  regula- 
tions, no  one  was  permitted  to  visit  prisoners  under  commitment  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  without  an  order  from  a  magis- 
trate. This  was  a  poser  for  the  old  fellow,  who  sulkily  walked  away, 
expressing  his  determination  to  find  his  way  into  gaol,  in  spite  of  the 
magistrates.  This,  we  believe,  he  will  very  shortly  accomplish  ;  but  his 
deliverance  therefrom  may  not  be  so  easily  effected  as  he  imagines.  We 
would  advise  Mr.  Morgan  to  bear  in  his  remembrance  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Smith  in  Demerara." 

In  the  Watchman  of  the  15th,  an  answer  to  this  statement,  from  two 
Methodist  missionaries,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Pennock,  was  inserted. 
They  affirm,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  they  called  at  the 
gaol  to  see  a  slave,  a  member  of  their  society,  named  Richard  Schroeter, 
in  order  to  administer  to  him  that  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation 
which,  in  his  present  unfortunate  circumstances,  were  so  highly  necessary. 
But  they  were  told  at  the  office  that  no  persons  were  allowed  to  visit 
the  prisoners  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  five,  when  Mr.  Morgan  ob- 
served,— *'  as  that  is  the  case,  we  will  call  again  after  five  this  even- 
ing." They  were  then  told  by  the  white  person  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners, that  he  was  "  under  orders  to  prohibit  their  visits  altogether.** 
To  which,  all  that  Mr.  Morgan  replied  was,  **  that  is  what  we  wished  to 

*To  be  tritd,  we  presume,  for  his  life,  under  the  47th  clause  of  the  act  of  1816. 
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know ;"  and  then  departed  without  uttering  another  syllable^  or  express- 
ing '*  any  determination  to  find  his  way  into  gaol  in  spite  of  the  magis- 
trates." If, however,  it  is  added,  "either  Mr.  Morgan  or  any  other  Wes- 
leyan  missionary  get  into  gaol  for  '  righteousness'  sake/  they  will  trust 
in  that  God  who  preserved  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  count  neither 
life  nor  liberty  dear  to  them,  when  God  can  be  honoured  by  the  sacrifice 
of  either.  As  to*  Mr.  Smith  of  Demerara,  to  whose  fate  the  Courant 
refers  them,  he  was  generally  regarded  in  the  Christian  world  as  a 
martyr  to  intolerance,  oppression,  and  cruelty;  and  should  they  be 
doomed  to  the  same  fate,  they  would  neither  murmur  nor  repine  at 
their  lot;  so  that  it  was  idle  to  hold  Smith  up  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
them.''  The  Courant,  however,  does  not  confine  his  bile  to  the  secta- 
ries, as  may  be  seen  by  his  abu^  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  and  his 
virulent  attacks  on  Mr.  Wildman,  for  his  present  evangelical  mode,  as 
he  calls  it,  of  managing  Papine  Estate,  and  his  folly  in  "  teaching  the 
young  idea  to  shoot,"  and  in  labouring  to  convert  his  slaves. 

The  effect  of  the  above  illustrations  will  be  greatly  strengtliened  when 
we  come  to  consider  a  volume  just  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  George  Murray,  being  a  detail  of  his  further  abortive 
efforts  to  bring  Jamaica  and  the  other  colonies  to  some  sense  of  their 
duty.  But  we  must  suspend  for  the  present  any  analysis  of  this  instruct- 
ive volume,  or  of  Mr.  Stephen's  admirable  work,  to  which  we  briefly 
adverted  in  our  last  number.  In  the  mean  time,  "  the  Watchman''  shall 
aid  us  to  express  the  view  we  take  of  the  subject  (See  his  paper  of  the 
16rhof  June,  1830.) 

"  Had  proo&  been  wanting  of  the  utter  inutility  of  Councib  of  ProtectioQ — 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  iie  admission  of  slave  evidence  (unshackled  by  cer- 
tificates from  Rectors) — and  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  for  the 
slave,  and  the  absurdity  of  talking  about  ameliorating  bis  condition  without  such 
admission  of  his  evidence — the  case  of  Mr.  Bridges  has  furnished  them 
abundantly,  since  no  one  can  doubt  that  had  slave  evidence  been  admissible, 
this  *  amiable'  personification  of  truth  and  mercy  would  have  met  with  justice, 
and  not  impunity.  As  it  is,  the  whole  afiair  assumes  the  character  of  an  open 
contest  of  £adsehood,  prejudice,  and  tyranny  against  justice. 

**  The  recent  development  of  Jamaica  liberality,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
productive  of  much  good  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  classes  in  this  island. 
The  ministry  and  people  of  £ngland  will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause 
and  nature  of  the   opposition  shown  by  the  Colonists  to  every  attempt  or 

Sroposition  tending  to  relax  the  iron  grasp  of  Colonial  tyranny. — Sir  George 
lurray  will  now  see  the  futility  of  issuing  instructions  for  die  investigation  of 
slave  questions  by  Council*  of  Protection^  and  of  expecting  a  Jamaica  Grand 
Jury  to  find  a  true  Bill,  in  such  a  case,  against  an  avowed  defender  of  the  Jamaica 
system.  He  will  no  longer  leave  the  trial  of  such  charges  to  men  whose  interests, 
and,  (considering  that  many  of  them  are  Americans  and  other  foreigners,)  we 
may  add,  prejudices  prompt  them  to  oppose  the  British  Government,  and  who' 
(even  though  uninfluenced  by  such  motives,)  dare  not  convict  the  criminal,  lest 
he,  in  retaliation,  should  expose  their  liability  to  a  similar  ordeal,  or  the  Colonial 
Press  mistake  them  for  good  men,  and  abuse  them  accordingly.  Conscious  of 
tfie  impropriety  of  their  individual  conduct,  they  cling  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection ;  and  should  any  of  their  misdeeds  transpire  and  give  rise  to  the  sem- 
blance of  a  legal  inquiry,  the  pack  commence,  at  fiill  cry,  a  clamorous  protest 
against  the  *  invasion  of  their  rights.' 
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**  With  mch  mateiials  composing  the  tmtjo^ity  of  our  SeD«loa  and  Ciril  Au- 
thorities, if  cannot  occasion  much  surprise^  tbtt  Sir  Georg«*8  recammeodation  to 
do  justice  to  a  slave,  should  be  met  by  daraorous  insult ; — that  the  minorities 
who  presumed  to  vote,  with  some  regaid  to  conscience,  on  the  late  Councils  of 
Inquiry,  should  be  denounced  as  the  personal  enemies  of  the  accused ; — that 
Mr.  S.  M.  Barrett  should  hare  raised  tne  voice  of  humanity  in  vain,  agamst  the 
shameless  violators  of  her  sex's  modesty ;  or  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middl«eK 
has  iffnoied  the  Bill  against  the  author  of  the  *  Voiotfrom  Jamaica,* 

**  To  succeed  in  its  humane  views,  the  British  Goverameoi  must  ^opt  anoliker 
line  of  policy  from  that  hitherto  observed.  The  contemplation  of  unrestrictod 
authority  has  so  long  been  fiuniliar  to  the  mind  of  thie  planter — ^be  haa  so  lon|[ 
revelled  in  the  power  to  'excite  terror  and  inflict  pain  ;*  with  no  opposition  to 
his  wUl,  save  '  supplications,  by  which  insolence  was  elated,  and  tears,  by  which 
cruelty  was  gratificil  ;*  that  the  puny  despot  now  views  complaint  as  open  rebel- 
lion, and  legal  investigation  as  an  infringement  on  his  *  vested  rights.*  *' 


U. — Mauritius,  a.nd  Mr.  Telfaie. 

We  beg  to  inform  cur  correspoDdent  J.  P.,  as  well  as  all  others  who 
may  be  disposed  to  make  the  same  inquiry,  that  they  will  find  in  the 
Reporter,  No.  62,  a  brief  but  decisive  reply  to  Mr.  TeMkir'a  buTkr 
pamphlet,  as  fiar  as  it  was  required  to  vindicate  the  accouot  we  haa 
given  in  preceding  numbers  of  the  state  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Mauritius.  Besides  this,  they  will  find  in  our  No.  69,  p. 
449,  strong  ground,  in  the  neglect  and  irregularity  of  the  Slave  Registry, 
for  suspecting  that  things  have  not  been  materially  reformed  in  that 
island,  m  respect  to  the  effectual  prevention  of  the  piratical  slave  trade. 
And  if  that  only  effective  means  of  repressing  the  slare  trade  be  negt- 
lected  by  the  authorities  there,  what  hope  can  be  fairly  entertained  of 
improvement  in  the  state  and  condition  of  the  slaves  ? 

But  a  still  more  complete  answer  to  every  attempt  to  deliver  the 
Mauritius  from  the  opprobrium  justly  affixed  to  it,  as  the  most  noted 
o(  all  the  colonies  for  the  iniquity  of  its  laws  and  the  cruelty  and  op* 
pressiveness  of  its  practice,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  laid  tbree  or 
four  days  ago  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George 
Murray,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  of  which  we  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  give  an  account. 


Anti-Slavery  Petitions. 
Since  Parliament  has  assembled,  the  number  of  petilioss  for  the 
<jariy  and  entire  abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  down  to  the  17th  instant  inchistve, 
is  2089.  Events,  with  which  all  our  readers  are  well  acquainted,  may 
cause  the  postponement,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  multitude  of  petitions 
which  still  remain  to  be  presented,  and  which  all  breathe  the  same  ear- 
liest prayer. 


Umdon :  S.  Bii«*ter,  Juo.  Printer,  14,  Bartholomew  Close. 
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No.  72.]  DECEM B£B  1, 1830.       [Vol.  uj.  No,  24. 

•  The  **  Anti-SIlivery  Monthly  RBPoaiui*'  irili  be  forwMrd^d  (o  Aqy  Avti- 
Sllivery  Society,  at  tbe  rate  pf  four  ShUIipgn  per  hupdred.  when  pot  exceeding 
half  a  sheet,  and  in  proportion,  when  it  exceeds  that  qnaniity,  on  application  at 
the  Society^s  office,  No.  18,  AMermanbnry#  Single  Copies  may  be  had  of  alt 
booksellers  and  newsmen,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  half-sheet  of  eight  pages. 


Reply  to  an  Attack  on  the  Anti-Slavbrt  Societt,  contained 
IN  A  Pamphlet  by  the  Right  Honourable  R.Wilmot  Horton, 

ENTITLED,  '*  FiRST  LeTTER  TO  THE  FREEHOLDERS  OF  THE  CoUNTY 

OP  Y0RK9  ON  Negro  Slavery,"  Ac, 

A  PAMPHLET  has  recently  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  the  Right 
Hon.  R,  Wilmot  Horton,  late  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Co- 
lonies, bearing  this  title:—"  First  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the 
County  of  York,  on  Negro  Slavery  ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Clain^s 
of  the  Weat  Indians  for  equitable  Compensation."  We  are  induced 
to  notice  this  pamphlet,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  authority  which  may 
be  thought  to  attach  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  official  ^ituatiop 
which  its  author  filled  so  long,  and  which  naturally  gave  him  a  ready 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  But  for  this  circuipstance 
it  would  hardly  have  called  for  animadversion,  as  it  is  no  more  than 
a  reimpression,  slightly  altered  to  suit  existing  circumstances,  of  a 
ibrmer  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  182(?,  imd  plac*?(l  on  their  li!*t  by 
the  Colonial  Committee,  entitled  ^^  The  West  India  Question  practt- 
cally  considered."  The  two  pamphlets  urc.  marked,  as  we  might 
•IILpect^  by  the  same  characteristic  peculiarities.  They  are  employed 
^toer  in  laboriously  proving  admitted  truths ;  or  in  eagerly  com- 
batinfir  mere  shadows,  the  creation  of  the  author's  own  fEincy. 

With  respect  to  the  former  point,  we  need  only  to  repeat  what  wc 
s^id  on  the  publication  of  the  first  of  these  two  pampbletjii^  m  1826, 
(sec  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  11^  p.  IfiS.) — that  the  author  might 
have  spared  all  die  pains  he  has  taken  to  convince  the  world  iha^t  the 
views  now  entertained  by  the  leading  aboUtioiUBts  on  the  subject  of 
the  necessky  and  expedieaey  of  legislative  luterferenccj  with  respect 
to  Qolonial  slavery,  have  undergone  a  gnat  change  stince  1 7Q%  and 
even  since  J 807.  This  fact  is  so  far  from  having  been  dcuied,  that 
it  has  been  fully  and  freelv  admitted.  Nay,  it  siand*  prouiincnily 
forward  as  the  very  ground  on  which,  in  18^3^  the  men  of  179^  and 
of  1807  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  1.  for  the  avowed  pui^xMe  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  every  part  of  the  Hnti^ih  dominions,*  But^ 
(we  then  asked,  as  we  now  ask  again)  if  the  atxiljtioni^its  formerly 

*  See  substance  of  the  Pebate  of  the  15th  of  May,  1823.    Prefaoe,  pp.  10, 1 1 . 
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placed  an  unwarranted  and  too  liberal  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the 
colonists  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  are  they,  or  are  those 
who  have  entered  into  their  labours  to  be  blamed,  as  wanting  either 
in  consistency  or  in  good  faith,  because  the  painful  experience  of 
twenty-three  years  has  satisfied  them  that  their  confidence  was  mis- 
placed, and  that  all  hope  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slave^ 
and  still  more,  all  hope  of  his  emancipation,  except  from  parliamen* 
tary  interference,  has  become  vain  and  illusory  ?  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, the  author  may  now,  as  in  1826,  enjoy  his  fancied  victory  un- 
disturbed by  any  denial.  We  plead  guilty  ;  and  we  feel  no  shame  in 
the  avowaL 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  author's  charge  against  the  abolition- 
ists of  departing  from  the  compact,  by  which  he  alleges  they  bound 
themselves,  to  fd>ide  by  the  resolutions  of  the  15th  of  May,  18^,  he 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  they,  one  and  all,  pro- 
tested, at  the  time,  against  committing  the  work  of  reformation  to  the 
Colonial  Assemblies,  and  only  forbore  from  pressing  the  matter  to  a 
division,  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  promise  of  the  Government, 
that  in  case  those  assemblies  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
parliament,  the  interference  of  parliament  would  unquestionably  be 
applied  for.  We  here  allude  not  merely  to  Mr.  Canning*s  speech  on 
that  occasion,  published  and  accredited  by  Lord  Bathurst,  in  his  cir- 
cular addressed  to  the  colonial  governors  on  the  28th  of  May,  1823, 
but  to  the  following  passage  in  the  subsequent  despatch  of  the  9th  of 
July,  1823,  which  may  probably  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  nimself. — ^^  In  conclusion,  I  have  most  ear- 
nestly to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  carry  these 
improvements  into  effect,  not  only  with  all  possible  dispatchy  but  in 
the  spirit  of  perfect  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  bis 
Majesty's  government  ;** — ^^  and  if  (which  I  am  unwilling  to  imagine) 
you  should  meet  with  any  serious  opposition,  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
transmitting  to  me  the  necessary  communication,  in  order  that  I  may 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  the  matter  before  parUamenty 
and  submitting  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  it  may  be  Jit 
to  adopt  in  consequence,^^ 

Has,  then,  the  compact  of  1823  been  violated?  It  undoubtedly  has 
—-and  we  think  that  on  the  ministers  of  the  crown  rests  the  guilt  of  its 
violation,  not  exempting  from  a  share  of  that  guilt  the  riffht  hon. 

fentleman  himself.  Nor  is  our  estimate  of  its  amount  at  all  lessened 
y  reverting  to  the  fallacious  statements,  whencesoever  derived,  which 
were  officially  laid  before  parliament  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  more'  par- 
ticularly in  March  1826,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  reu>rm  ;  and  which 
were  so  fully  exposed  at  the  time  in  the  Reporters,  Nos.  10  and  1 1. 

The  author  will  not  deny  that,  in  1823,  a  solemn  engagement  was 
entered  into  by  government,  to  adopt  *^determined  and  vigorous"  mea- 
sures, for  accomplishing,  ^^  at  the  earliest  period,"  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  in  other  words,  the  words  of  the  resolution,  "  their  partici- 
pation in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty ^s  subjects."  He  cannot  deny  this. — Does  he  then 
blame  the  abolitionists,  for  insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  this  pledge,  and 
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for  complaining  of  its  forfeiture  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  associates  ? 
No,  not  entirely  so :  but  he  blames  them  for  doing  this  "  without 
EQUITABLE  COMPENSATION."  We  distinctly  deny  this  charge  ;  and  we 
call  upon  him  to  say  whether  he  or  any  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment ever  brought  forward'any  proposition  for  equitcible  compensation 
which  was  resisted  by  the  abolitionists.  Had  not  he  and  his  col- 
leagues forcibly  taken  the  matter  out  of  Mr.  Buxton^s  hands?  Was 
it  not  for  them  to  have  adopted  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  own 
pledges  ?  Was  it  Mr.  Buxton's  part  or  theirs  to  have  done  this?  Or 
were  they  ever  prevented  by  him,  or  by  any  one  of  his  friends,  from 
propounding  what  might  appear  to  them  equitable,  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  to  which  they  had  so  so- 
lemnly bound  themselves  ?  So  far  from  it,  the  abolitionists  oflen  and 
in  vain  urged  the  government  to  do  so  at  whatever  cost  This  was 
the  burden  of  almost  every  Anti-Slavery  petition  addressed  to  parlia- 
ment from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Even  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  itself,  in  its  petition  of  1826,  professed  its  perfect 
readiness,  if  called  upon  to  contribute  whatever  sum  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  cheerfully  to  obey  the  call. 

And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  after  all  this,  in  1830,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  write  a  pamphlet,  to  denounce  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party  as  men  of  bad  faith,  as  men  guilty  of  violating  their 
compact  with  government  and  the  planters,  in  demanding  abolition 
without  compensation !  I 

His  proof  of  this  charge  is  sufficiently  whimsical,  and  not  a  little 
characteristic.  He  places  m  the  title-page,  as  his  motto,  a  passage  in 
which  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  fully  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
planters  to  prefer,  and,  by  adequate  proof,  to  establish  their  claim  to 
indemnity.  The  whole  of  the  passage  from  which  he  has  drawn  his 
motto,  is  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  bv  no  means  intended  to  attribute  the  existence  and  continuance  of  thb 
most  opprobrious  system  to  our  Colonies  exclusively.  On  the  contrary,  the  guilt 
and  shame  arising  from  it  belong  in  perhaps  an  equal  degree  to  the  people  and 
parliament  of  this  country.  But  on  that  very  account  are  we  the  more  rigidly 
Dound  to  lose  no  time  in  investigating  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  ai^  in 
adopting  such  measures  as  shall  bring  it  to  the  earliest  termination  which  is  com- 
patiole  with  the  well-being  of  the  parties  who  sustain  its  grievous  yoke. 

<<  Buty  besides  our  paramount  and  indispensable  obligations,  on  moral  and 
religious  grounds,  to  relieve  our  colonial  bondsmen  from  the  cruel  and  degrading 
state  to  uniich  we  have  reduced  them,  and  to  remedy  as  far  as  we  can  the  num- 
berless wrongs  of  which  we  have  been  the  criminal  authors ;  it  is  further  due  to 
the  character  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  that  we  should  act 
agreeably  to  the  principles  which,  in  our  discussions  with  them  relative  to  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  we  have  professed  to  make  the  basis  of  our  representations. 
It  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  they  should  regard  those  professions  as  otherwise 
than  insincere,  or  that  they  should  defer  to  our  representations,  however  urgent, 
if  we  exhibit  in  our  own  conduct  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  sanctioning  as  legal, 
in  our  own  dominions,  practices  of  the  very  same  nature,  in  effect,  with  those 
which  we  reprobate  and  denounce  as  immoral,  inhuman,  and  unjust,  when  they 
occur  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

"  Jl  is  therefore  our  clear  and  indisputable  duty  completely  to  reform  our  pre- 
sent colonial  system,  even  if  it  should  require  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice  ta 
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acco«i^>liBli  thmt  obfect.  But  the  prryposcd  change,  w€  bclkve,  is  preseiibed  to 
UB  not  more  by  mml  uid  religiouf  pnnciple,  then  by  tb^  soubdesl  views  of  poR- 
tical  expediency.  In  the  present  advanced  sute  of  knowledge^  it  can  no  long<;r 
be  a  question  that  the  labour  of  slaves  is  much  less  proiitable  than  that  of  freenaeoy 
and  tLat  it  can  onlv  be  supported  at  a  very  heavy  expense  to  the  community  at 
large.  In  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  protecting  dutiet  and 
bounties  afforded  to  the  growers  of  sugar  in  ttA  West  Indies  ^  and  without  which 
th«y  declare  it  would  bt  hilp06sible  foir  thetn  to  continue  Hs  culture.  Indeed,  we 
we  persuaded  that  no  in^tution  which  is  direcdy  at  variance  with  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe  can  prove  a  source  of  permanent  advantage 
eitlier  to  nations  or  individuals.  And,  in  tlie  present  case,  it  misht  be  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  the  personal  slavery  which  deforms  the  &ce  of  society  in  the 
British  colonies  a^nd  stains  the  British  character,  is  as  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  slave-oivtier  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  slave ;  and  Aat  its  abolS- 
tkiM,  instead  of  pttiting  an  injury  to  either,  will  prove  an  unspeakable  bendk  to 
both. 

'<  Tlie  Colonists  sftf*  that  they  shall  sustain  a  great  actual  loss  by  the  proposed 
change  of  system.  If  so,  they  will  of  course  have  an  opoortunity  of  preferring 
and  establishing  their  claim  to  indemnity.  But,  whatever  the  extent  of  that  claim 
may  be  proved  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  it  attaches  not  to  the  negro  bondsman,  but 
to  the  British  nation.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  equity,  if  we  were 
lo  disdiarRe  any  debt  we  ms^  owe  to  the  colonists,  iM>t  from  our  own  resources, 
but  with  the  toil  and  sweat  and  blood  of  our  African  brethren. 

"  But,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  iodemnify  die  colonists 
for  any  loss  which  may  arise  to  them  from  the  abolition  of  neero  slavefY,  yet,  wkUe 
that  state  oftockty  ctmtumes  tmchemetd^  there  will  be  an  msimerable  objectioii 
in  the  mind  of  every  conscientious  individual  to  the  adoption  of^anv  measures  of 
pecuniary  relief,  by  means  of  protecting  duties  or  bounties  on  their  produce,  or 
otherwise;  because  it  is  obvious  that  such  measures,  however  modified,  wo«ild 
involve  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  farther  gufltof  upholding  a  system  wfaidi, 
%Hien  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fen  to  be  ntteily  re- 
pi%nant  to  the  prindplei  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  to  the  whole  spirit  off 
Christianity." 

But  tills  clear  and  unambiffuous  declaration,  the  riffht  hon.  ffen- 
tleman  may  aUege,  was  published  in  April  18^.  We  admit  it. 
But  then  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  before  him  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  paper,  which  has  fumishea  him  with  his  motto,  entitled, 
^'  A  brief  View  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Negro  Slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,"  and  which  bean  date,  not  in 
April,  18^,  but  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1830.  Now  this  paper,  which 
has  been  cirtnilated  tery  largely  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
though  it  contains  statements  Tarying  in  some  respects  from  those 
contained  in  the  former  edition,  in  consequence  of  the  intermediate 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  laws  of  slavery,  yet  gives 
the  i^ve  passage  without  a  single  material  variation.  Indeed  the 
only  variation  consists  in  the  omission  of  these  words  in  the  iirvt  para- 
graph of  the  extract,  ^^  in  investigating  the  state  of  colonial  bonoage, 
and  ;"  it  being  justlv  thought  that  the  work  of  investigation  has  now 
been  sufficiently  fulfilled. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  tliis  apparently  overwhelming  evidence,  to 
which  much  more  might  be  added  in  corroboration,  tne  right  hon. 
gentleman  comes  forward  with  his  ^^  First  Letter  to  the  men  of 
Yorkshire,"  to  denounce  the  abolitionists  as  denying  and  resisting  the 
clattti  of  the  pUnters  to  equitable  compensation,  and   to  estiSitiah 
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against  them,  by  laboured  proof,  this  groundless  charge.  It  is  true, 
they  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation ;  neither  ha? 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  has  concurred  with  them,  probably, 
in  thinking  that  that  is  a  point  to  be  settled,  neither  by  the  exag|^e- 
rated  claims  of  the  planters,  nor  by  the  vehement  objections  of  indivi- 
dual declaimers,  but  by  the  sober  estimate  of  an  impartial  and  enlight^ 
ened  tribunal,  deciding  fairly  and  dispassionately  on  the  subject  ac- 
cording to  evidence. 

On  what  groimd,  then,  is  it  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
contrived  to  raise  a  controversy  between  himself  and  the  Anti-Slavery 
party  on  this  subject  ?  It  is  on  a  mmnd  quite  as  whimsical  and  un- 
tenable as  any  we  have  yet  noticed.  He  assumes  it  as  a  principle  of 
his  reasoning,  that  the  very  call  for  the  early  and  entire  extinction  of 
slavery  proves  that  it  is  intended,  by  the  parties  so  calling,  to  be 
effected  "  without  equitable  compensation^^  This,  we  must  take  leave 
to  say,  is  a  somewhat  extravagant,  and  certainly  a  most  unwarrant- 
able assumption,  and  yet  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet  is  founded  upon 
it.  For  our  own  parts,  with  all  respect  for  the  superior  sagracity  of 
our  author,  we  cannot  discover  what  difference  it  can  possibly  make, 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  question  of  equitable  compensation 
rests,  whether  tne  abolition  shall  take  place  in  1831,  or  1841,  or  1851. 
The  €M}uity  of  the  matter  remains  the  same  on  either  supposition ; 
and  we  are  utterly  unable  to  divine  by  what  species  of  lo^ic  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  because 
IVlr.  Brougham  pledged  himself  to  the  Yorkshire  Electors  "  never  to 
cease  from  his  labours  till  the  chains  shall  have  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  the  slave ;"  and  because  the  Hull  Anti-Slavery  Society  have 
resolved  to  call  for  "  the  speedy  extinction  of  slavery  ;**  that  either 
Mr.  B.  or  the  members  of  tne  Hull  Society  will  refuse  to  concur  in  any 
just  and  reasonable  proposition,  which  he  or  any  other  person  may 
bring  forward,  for  carrying  into  effect  that  part  also  of  the  compact 
of  1823,  which  relates  to  the  question  of  equitable  compensation. 
And  yet  this  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  these  resolutions  of  the 
Hull  Society,  which  are  only  samples,  we  admit,  of  many  similar 
speeches  and  similar  resolutions,  form  all  the  ground  we  can  dis- 
cover for  this  weighty  charge.  We  doubt  whether  labour  and  thought 
were  ever  so  completely  thrown  away.  Nay,  if  the  author  had  only 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  with  ordinary  attention  the  publiGations  of 
the  Society,  which  for  years  past,  in  various  ways,  it  has  been  his 
labour  to  assail ;  or  to  look  into  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  petitions  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  the  subject,  he  would  not  have  found  tnere 
even  a  single  attempt  to  controvert  the  position,  that  equitable  com- 
]>ensation  to  the  planter  is  a  fair  subject  of  parliamentary  considera- 
tion. Nay,  in  not  a  few  of  them,  he  would  have  found  even  liberal 
offers  to  bear  their  share  of  any  indemnity,  to  which,  on  investiga- 
tion, the  planters  might  prove  (for  with  them  must  the  onusprol^tn' 
.  di  rest)  that  they  were  equitably  entitled. 

Such  bein^  the  state  of  the  question  between  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  the  special  objects  of  his  attack,  we  think  we  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  remark  with  n^hich  we  set  out,  that  both  this 
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•«k)  Us foimer  punpl^lfit  on,  th^  subj^,  were,  employed  either  in 
'^  tab«rioaily  proring  admitted,  truths,  or  in  eagerly  combating  mere 
ihefdows^  the  creation  of  jthe  authors  o wn^ fancy.** 

We  might  here  close  this  unprofitable  controversy,  were  it  not  iTor 
tome  incidental  statements  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  accu' 

-sacy  of  which  appears  to  us  to  be  questionable,  and  which  we  shall 
therefore  take  tne  liberty  of  examining.     We  shall  cite  for  this  pur- 

'  pose  the  following  passage  : 

^  IJr  yoa  refer  to  a  recent  publicstioD  nf  (be  Ao^lavery  Society,  you  ivUl  find 

-■uch  criticism  on  the  presumed  defep^and  omissions  of  this  Older  in  Council ; 
wai  k  will  be  for  those  who  pursue  a  critical  study  of  this  great  question,  to  form 
a  J[ttdgQient  of  the  revelaucy  or  irrevelaocy  of  that  criticism.  On  one  material 
pomt,  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  accord- 

^  ance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society :  but  this  at  least  imisI  be 
conceded,  (and  the  concession  b  quite  enough  for  anr  argument  which  I  am 

'  prepared  to  sustain  in  thns  letter)  that  if  certain  roodincatioais  dvtake  place  in 
this  Order  in  Council,  the  six  ceded  colonies,  containing  a  jiopcrfation  of  300,000 
slaves,  will  bare  eompleiely  and  entirely  embodied  in  Uieir  laws  all  those  tem- 
perMe  and  prudent  recommendations  which  the  abolitionists  personally  approved, 
and  which  were  founded  on  the  temperate  and  prudent  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Canning.  . 
**  I  put  aside,  then,  the  case  of  the  colonies  having  local  legislatures,  for  Ihe 

'  purpose  of  considering  that  of  the  ceded  colonies,  where  the  interpsts  of  the  pro- 

'  prietovB  in  their  slaves  is  jutt  at  ttrong  and  undoubted  as  in  the  C9se  of  the  legis- 

V  laiive  colonies ;  and  I  ask  of  you  the  following  questions :  Supposing  that,  upon 

>  examination  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  February,  1830,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  be  modified  according  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Socie^, 
can  you  deny,  that,  if  it  ifundd  he  w  modified  by  anolh^er  Order  in  Council,  the 
temperate  and  prudent  recoiBmendalions  of  the  Govei-nment,  founded  upon  Mr- 
Canning's  resolutions,  will  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  ceded  colonies  ? 
And  will  you  in  that  case  be  prepared  to  call  for  the  sitdden  extinction  of  slavery 
in^Aate  cotonies,  wrraour  cquitable  ^mpbnsation? 

^The'  ceded  colonies^  as  I  have  already  stated,  have  not  the  power  pf  legis> 
iatioBL  The  British  Government  has  carried  certain  meliorations  into  effect, 
according  to  its  view  of  what  was  requii^  by  tho  resolutions  of  Parliament  If 
those  melioratbns  do  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  whose  &ult  is  it?  In 
such  a  case,  the  existing  Government  ought  to  be  impeached,  rather  than  the 
property  of  the  planteis  in  the  ceded  colonies  confiscated.  Whatever,  thevefore, 
10^  be  said  with  respect  to  the  colonies  having  local  legisbtuies,  it  is  impossible, 
Wtm  common  justice,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  granting  equitable  eompen- 

f  -  naliuu  to. the  proprietofs  in  the  ce^ed  colonies.  In  the  case,  then, of  the  ceded 
cafonies,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  or  as  it  will  exist 
when  the  Order  in  Cqui^cU  shall  have  been  amended,  (including  compulsoiy 
manumission,)  what  is  your  project,  and  where  are  your  foods? 

'<  But  it  may  be  said,  <  we  will  not  emancipate  the  slaves  in  die  ceded  colonies, 
'  *W  we  win  at  once  emancipate  those  in  the  colonies  having  no  legislatmes.'    If 

^  justice  tb  the  slaves  be  t^e  object,  how  are  any  principles  of  justice  to  be  recon- 

^'  ciledwkhthe distinction?    In  <hat  case  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  be 
.ii  effiiotedt  valher  I as< a  punishment  to  the  planters,  than  as  a  measure  intended  for 

...the  well-being  of  theslayfs.  If  your  ooiect  be  to  punish  the  planters,  there  are 
many  better  modes  of  punishment  than  the  measure  of  emancipation/' 

. .  What  we  have  already  said  will  shew^  how  totally  wide  of  the 
mark  jare  these  observations.  We  are  not  consciouS|  in  the  first  phce, 
of  ever  having,  made  any  such  distinctions  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man supposes.     In  truth,  had  we  done  so,  they  would  have  been  dia- 
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tiiftitibm'of  a  very  different  descri|>tfon.  Insteikl  of  maintuiiiilg'  hb 
affirmative  proposition,  that  the  claims  of  the  c^ded  colonies  are  as 
sironff  and  undoubted  as'  those  of  the  old  colonies,  we  should  have 
added  to  it  the  monosyllable  not.  But  into  this  part  of  the  question 
we  shall  not  now  he  tempted  to  digress,  as  it  is  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  have  no  where  sLttempted  to 
raise  distinctions  between  the  cldms  of  different  ctesses  of  slave- 
holders, whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  interferiiig 
with  any  claims  of  equitable  adjustment.  We  pass  therefore  from 
that  point,  in  order  to  express  our  unfeigned  astonishment,  that^ 
familiar  as  the  right  hon.  gentlieman  seems  to  be  vn^  the  criticisnte 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  he  should  haVe  ^  hr  misapprehended 
its  sentiments,  as  to  assume  that  it  regarded  the  Consolidated  Order 
in  Council  of  February  last,  as  forming,  with'  ^  certain  modifications,''^ 
a  complete  and  entire  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  reform,  as  respects  the  crown  colonies. 
In  the  very  Reporter  to  which  h6  refers,  what  is  the  language  hrfd  ? 
(No.  58.  p.  154.)  It  is  that,  eVen  if  all  the  measures  proposed  by 
government  had  been  carried  into  ftill  effect,  we  could  only  regam 
them  as  steps  towards  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  througtiout  the 
British  dominions ;  in  other  words,  as  st^ps  towards  the  great  oibjeiit, 
which  the  resolutions  of  May,  18^3,  professed  and  promised  to  ac- 
complish, namely,  the  intrbauction  of  the  colonial  slaves  to  a  fiiil 
participation  of  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

But  is  it  true,  that  all  the  measures  proi>osed  hf  his  Majesty's 
ininisters  have  been  carried  into  effect,  even  in  the  crown  colonies  ? 
Our  author  affirms  this  to  be  the  case,  and  hesitates  not  to  assume, 
that  certain  modifications  would,  even  in  our  view,  have  rendered 
fiiem  complete.  We  totally  dissent  from  this  assumption,  and  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  complete,  though  doubtless  unintentional  mtsre- 
piresentation  of  our  opinions ;  but  still  hardly  excusable,  in  one  so 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  question  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

But  let  us  took  more  closely  at  the  subject,  and  first^  with  respect 
to  education  and  religious  instruction. 

In  1823,  this  point  was  placed  in  the  fore-front  of  all  the  con- 
templated measures  of  reform.  It  was  professedly  made  to  rank 
in  importance  above  all  others,  both  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
and  by  the  colonial  planters.  And  yet,  in  the  crown  colonies,  subject 
as  £hey  are  to  the  sole,  exclusive,  and  uncontrolled  legislation  of  the 
crown,  what  has  been  done  to  promote  this  avowedly  paramount 
object  t  Literally  nothing.  Not  a  single  clause  in  any  one  Order  of 
Council  yet  issued,  not  even  in  th^  lat6  consolidated  order  which  our 
author  represents  as  so  complete,  relates  to  this  object,  or  provides 
for  the  dedication  of  a  single  hour  of  the  slave's  time  to  its  attain- 
ment. Education  and  religious  instruction  formed,  in  1823,  a  pro- 
minent feature,  both  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  of  the 
dispi^tches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  principal,  LfOrd  Bathurst. 
And  yet,  in  act  and  effect,  they  are  an  utter  nullity.  A  bishop  and 
some  cleigymen,  it  is  true,  have  been  appointed,  and  salaries  have 
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been  given  Iheni)  but  not  one  clause  of  enactment  has  issued^  to 
give  scope  or  efficacy  to  their  labours.  Their  appointments  and  their 
salaries,  therefore,  only  render  the  mockery  of  the  proceeding  the 
more  remarkable,  and  the  violation  of  solemn  professions  and  reite- 
rated pledges  the  less  excusable. 

Closely  connected  with  this  part  of  the  case,  is  the  total  violation 
of  another  pledge,  no  less  solemnly  and  explicitly  given — a  pledge 
to  secure  to  the  slave  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  repose,  and  of  the 
other  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  advantages  of  the  sabbath.  This, 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  nay,  by  the  West  Indians  themselves, 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  by  affording  to  the  slave 
equivalent  time  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  In  no  other  way  coufd  the  neces- 
sity of  his  labouring,  on  that  day,  for  his  own  subsistence  and  that  of 
his  family,  or  of  his  attending  Sunday  markets,  be  obviated.  Now,  in 
the  aH perfect  Order  in  Council  of  February  last,  Sunday  markets  are 
abolished,  and  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sundav  is  forbidden ;  yet  the 
law  gives  no  time  to  the  slave,  to  enable  him  either  to  attend  market  on 
any  other  day,  or  to  exempt  him  from  the  stringent  necessity  of  toiling 
on  the  Sunday,  to  raise  food  for  himself  and  bis  family.  In  short  he 
must  still  work  on  that  day  or  starve.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
cannot  deny  this  statement ;  neither  can  he  deny,  that  it  involves  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  pledges  of  government,  and  especially  of  that 
government  to  which  he  was  attached,  but  that  it  is  also  an  act  ot 
extreme  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  slaves,  for  which  we  cannot  even 
imagine  the  shadow  of  an  adequate  apology. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  it  affects  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
the  slaves,  or  tlieir  bodily  health,  that  this  unaccountable  violation  of 
good  faith,  and  of  all  justice  and  humanity,  is  to  be  reprobated ;  though 
tnese  are  considerations  of  paramount  importance ;  but  as  it  affects  the 
operation  of  other  parts  of  the  Order,  and  especially  of  the  much  de- 
bated and  much  vaunted  manumission  clause.  The  predial  slave, 
while  forced  as  now  to  employ  the  Sunday  in  labour,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  bare  subsistence  for  himself  and  family,  can  have  no  hope  wnat- 
ever  of  effecting  any  accumulation  of  property.  The  thing  is  impos- 
sible, and  is  proved  to  be  so  by  the  utter  abortion  of  the  plan  of  Savincrg* 
Banks,  in  as  far  at  least  as  respects  the  predial  slave.  So  that  tSis 
most  unjust  arrangement  is  not  only  destructive  of  health,  and  incom*- 
patible  with  any  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  but  it  extinguishes 
all  expectation  of  benefit  to  the  predial  slave  from  the  power  of  self 
manumission.  To  profess,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
give  him  that  power,  is  little  better  than  an  act  of  derision. 

But  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  dwelt  so  often  and  at  such 
length  on  this  important  subject,  t|iat  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  be  familiar  with  these  incontrovertible  positions.  We  shall 
therefore  only  refer  him  and  our  readers  to  the  passages  noted  in  the 
margin,  as  containing  full  information  upon  it.* 

*  No.  11,  p.l32— 135,156;  No.  21, p.  303;  No.27,p.31;  No.30,p.l31; 
No.34,  p.  18o;  No.  41,  p.  311,  314;  No.  48,  p.  471;  No.  52,  p.  56  tnd75; 
No.  58,  p.  134—139 ;  No.  60,  p.  195—201 ;  N.  66,  p.  384 ;  No.  71,  p.  480. 
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It  wat  further  promised  by  the  goTemment,  that  no  one  who  was  a 
proprietor  of  slaves,  or  interested  in  slave  properly^  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  to  the  offices  of  protector  of  slaves,  governor, 
judge,  fiscal,  Ac.  How  has  this  promise  been  kept  in  all  the  crown 
colonies?  The  protector,  to  whom  the  chief  guardianship  of  the 
slaves  is  committed  in  each  colony,  is  indeed  wholly  debarred  from 
having  any  interest  in  slave  property.  But  in  every  one  of  these 
colonic  his  assistants,  on  whom  the  duty  of  protecting  the  slaves, 
and  especially  the  predial  part  of  them,  must  of  necessity  fall,  are 
to  a  man  slave  holders.  The  «vils  of  such  a  system  we  need  not 
insist  upon.  They  are  acknowledged  in  the  very  restrictions  laid  on 
^e  chief  protector ;  they  have  been  recognized,  on  a  variety  of  oc- 
casions, by  his  Majesty's  fifovemment ;  wS(  they  have  been  exposed^ 
over  and  over  again,  with  all  their  disastrous  effects,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Aati^Slavery  Reporter;*  and  yet, they  remain,  to  this  very  hour, 
wholly  unredressed. 

But  it  were  endless  to  enter  into  farther  details  on  this  subject, 
or  to  repeat  statements  which  the  right  bon.  gentleman  knows 
we  have  already  repeated  even  to  satiety*  We  are  not  satisfied, 
we  never  were  satisfied,  and  we  have  never  expressed  ourselves 
satisfied,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council ;  and  we  have 
continued  to  dwell  on  their  defects,  even  to  the  fatigue  of  our  readers. 
But  still  we  must  not  withhold  from  them  or  fVom  our  author,  a  new 
and  invaluable  testimony  to  the  validity  of  many  of  the  objections 
which  we  have  not  ceased  to  urge,  for  seven  long  years,  but  which 
were  wholly  unheeded  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  vrhile  he  re- 
mained in  office.  The  testimony  we  have  to  produce  is  that  of  Sir 
George  Murray^  who,  in  a  late  circular  despatch  to  the  governors  of 
crown  colonies,  dated  the  4th  of  February,  1890,  thus  feelingly  ex- 
presses himftelf  with  respect  to  the  defects  of  this  very  Order,  which 
Mr.  Wilraot  Horton  holds  lo  be  perfect  and  complete,  and  which  he 
would  make  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  improvement. 

<^  I  am  well  aware,"  says  Sir  George,  ^^  that  there  are  some  topics 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  Uie  condition  of  davery,  which 
are  omitted  in  this  Order ^  although  stqterior  in  importance  to  some  of 
ihose  which  U  embraces ;  amongst  these  I  may  particularly  mention 

THE  ]>TJ)BLATrON  OP  THE  DAILY  LABOUR  OF  THE  PLANTATION  SLAVES ; 
THEIR    POOD    AND    CLOTHING;    and   aboVO  all,   THEIR    RELICHOUS    IN- 

STRUCTTION."  (How  Sir  George  should  overlook,  in  this  enumera- 
tion, the  want  of  time  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  it  to  us  inconceivable.)  "  If 
it  had  been  the  design  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,"  he  adds,  ^  to  frame 
a  complete  code  for  the  government  of  the  slaves,  a  prominent  place 
must  have  been  assigned  to  topics  of  this  nature ;  but  for  the  present 
nothing  farUier  has  been  contemplated  than  to  consolidate  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  10th  March,  1824,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 

•  SeeNo.ll.p.  142;  No.21,p.  298;  No,33,p.l78;  No.  34,  p.  192;  No. 
36,  p.  261;  No.  39,  p.  287;  No.  43,  p.  346,  and  p.  355—358;  No.  54,  p. 
142—145;  No.  66,  373—382,  and  386;  No.  68,  p.  416—421  ;  No.  69,  p. 
4.S9«^41  ;  No.  71,  p.481--496. 
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provisions  which  haye  been  engrafted  upon  it  by  supplementary  en- 
actments, either  in  Trinidad  or  m  other  separate  crown  colonies.**  In 
a  subsequent  despatch,  of  the  18th  February,  1830,  he  calls  for  official 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  slave  labour,  which  must 
prove  invaluable.  We  trust  the  call  has  been  answered,  and  that  the 
information  will  speedily  be  produced. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  shoidd  reply  to  the  question  pro* 
pounded  to  us  in  the  last  extract  Our  answer  to  it  is,  that  if  this  alU 
perfect  Order  were  carried  into  effect,  not  only  in  the  crown  but  in. 
the  chartered  colonies,  and  there  were  added  to  it  all  our  suggested 
emendations,  and  all  the  supplementary  measures  of  Sir  George 
Murray,  we  should  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  continue  to  call  for 
the  early  and  entire  extinction  of  slavery,  without,  at  the  same  time^ 
opposing  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  fair  and  fall  consideration  of 
every  equitable  claim  for  compensation  which  the  planters  may  prefer^ 
or  are  able  by  satisfactory  proof  to  establish. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us,  that  in  the  case  which  we 
have  now  proved  beyond  dispute,  namely,  that  of  the  failure  of 
ministers  to  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  their  pledges  in  18M, 
they  **  ought  to  be  impeached."  We  will  not  contest  wiui  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  their  claim  to  that  honour,  especially  as  he  himself^ 
who  18  unquestionably  a  particeps  crimmiiy  even  if  he  pleads  not 
guilty^  must  allow  that  we  have  at  least  produced  a  strong  prima 
facie  case,  which  fiimishes  a  presumption  that,  if  fairly  tried,  the  plea: 
would  prove  unavailing. 

But  the  author  has  propounded  another  question,  which  he  seems 
to  think  will  completely  strike  dumb  the  abolitionists,  and  especiallj 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  happened  some  thirty  years  ago  to  say,  that 
Africans  must  undergo  ^^  a  radical  change*'  before  they  are  fit  for 
freedom.  **  Have  the  negroes,"  he  asks,  **  undergone  that  radical 
change  Y  "  This  kind  of  catechetical  lecture  appears  to  us,  with  all 
due  respect  to  him,  to  be  misplaced.  Would  he  himself  be  willing* 
to  be  catechized  as  to  all  he  wroto  or  said  thirty  years  ago  ?  Be- 
sides, have  we  had  no  experience  to  enlighten  us  in  tne  course 
of  those  thirty  years  ?  Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman  only  read 
the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No.  70,  for  an  answer.  But  indepen-- 
dently  of  this,  if  we  were  not  anxious  to  hurry  to  a  close,  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  innumerable  absurdities  involved  in  this  question 
of  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  tnere  ift 
any  radical  difference  between  a  black  infant  bom,  m  Jamaica  for 
instance,  of  a  free  person,  and  one  bom  of  a  slave  ?  Or  that  black 
children  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  Mexico,  or  in  Hayti,  are  differently  con- 
stituted from  what  they  are  in  Jamaica,  in  Demerara,  or  in  Barba- 
does  ?  Or  that  even  black  men  and  women  are  made  of  different 
materials,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  different  dispositions  from 
those  with  which  white  men  and  women  are  endowed  ?  There  is, 
no  end  of  such  trifling.  It  savours  too  much  of  Major  Moody^s 
school,  to  which  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  retains  some  lurking  attachment.  We  find  him  even  pro- 
ducing the  Major,  as  having  proved  some  point  '*  in  the  clearest 
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^nanner/^so  as  to  coiutituie,  it  seems,  ^^an  onom"  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Labour.  But  to  cite  Major  Moody  as  a  clear  reasoner,  nay,  as  a 
propounder  of  axioms  which  are  to  pass  current  in  the  world,  seems 
an  aberration  of  the  same  kind  which  has  made  Mr.  Brougham  re- 
sponsible for  an  opinion  uttered  in  youth,  and  long  since  disavowed ; 
or  which  exhibits  it  as  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  call  of  that  gen- 
tleman, or  of  any  other,  for  early  and  entire  abolition,  that  he  should 
exclude  all  consideration  of  equitable  compensation  to  the  planters. 
We  hardly  expected  to  have  seen  Major  Moody  again  quoted  as  an 
authority,  by  any  reasonable  person,  sirfce  the  publication  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XC.  And  although  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman mieht  be  excused  for  a  feeling  of  partiality  towards  the 
views  of  the  Major,  yet  we  should  hardly  have  expected  that  he 
would  refer  to  him  as  a  decisive  umpire  in  this  controversy. 

We  cannot  discover  another  syllable  in  this  pamphlet  which  requires 
from  us  the  slightest  notice.  All  that  remains  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  battle  with  shadows,  which,  from  first  to  last,  characterizes  the 
productions  of  our  author  on  this  question. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  oeg  to  assure  the  right  honourable 

fentleman,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  we  have  been  compelled 
y  his  new  attack  upon  us  once  more  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy 
against  him.  Whether  the  pamphlet  before  us  will  add  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  statesman,  we  leave  to  others  to  determine.  It  must,  at 
least,  have  the  effect  of  confirming  and  perpetuating,  in  the  public 
mind,  the  impression  of  his  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  cause  of 
negro  freedom,  which  was  created  by  his  former  writings,  and  by 
the  general  tenor  of  his  official  conduct.  He  has,  it  is  true,  disclaimed 
any  such  feeling,  and  has  denounced  its  imputation  as  unwarranted 
and  unjust.  And  yet,  how  is  the  public  to  form  a  judgment  of  public 
men  but  by  their  public  conduct  Y  And  when  they  have  seen  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  uniformly  palliating  or  defending  in 
parliament  colonial  abuse  or  outrage  ;  and  when  they  have  also  seen 
nis  writings,  either  selected  by  the  colonial  club  for  insertion  in  their 
list  of  works  favourable  to  the  colonial  cause,  or  received  with  accla- 
mation by  every  colonial  coterie,  and  lauded  in  every  colonial 
journal ;  what  other  conclusion  was  it  possible  for  him  to  expect 
they  should  come  to,  but  that  to  which  tney  have  come?  His  pre- 
sent pamphlet,  he  must  allow,  is  not  calculated  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion o^  which  he  has  so  loudly  complained,  and  he  must  therefore  be 
content,  without  some  great  change  in  his  views  and  conduct,  to  rank 
in  public  estimation  among  the  chief  advocates  of  colonial  bondage  ; 
second  to  none,  indeed,  in  talent ;  and  in  zeal,  inferior  only  to  such 
men  as  Macqueen  and  Moody,  as  Barclay  and  Macdonnell. 

But  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to  have  taken  his  side 
in  this  controversy,  we  recommend  it  to  him  no  longer  to  waste  his 
strength  in  combating  the  comparatively  puny  efforts  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter ;  but  to  grapple  at  once  with  an  antagonist  wor- 
thy of  him,  we  mean  Mr.  Stephen,  the  refutation  of  whose  recent 
work  on  slavery  will  afford  abundant  scope  to  the  exertion  of  all  his 
talents ;  and  may  supply  him  with  a  large  fund  of  materials  for  the  se- 
ries of  letters  with  which  he  threatens  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire. 
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We  are  forcibly  reminded,  bv  the  names  of  the  four  eokNiiel 
champions  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  bv  the  work  we  have  now  re- 
viewed, of  some  propositions  which,  three  or  (bur  years  MgOj  we 
deduced  from  their  publications  of  that  period,  in  oonjonctaon  with 
the  former  pamphlet  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  One  of  these 
propositions  was  ;--*(see  Reporter,  No,  11,  p.  170.) 

^^  That  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  British  nation  and  the  colo* 
nists  have  been  guilty  of  a  ^preet  crime,  in  subjecting  the  negroes  to 
slavery,  yet  oompeosation  is  due,  not  from  the  cnminab  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  victims  of  their  crime,  but  is  due  from  the  negroes 
to  their  oppressors ;  and  that,  in  order  to  furnish  this  oompensation 
to  the  criminals,  the  unoffending  victims  of  their  crime  must  be  re- 
tained for  ages,  if  need  be,  in  their  present  abject  and  degraded 
state." 

Now  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  aAer  the  lapse  of  nearly 
four  years,  we  should  have  another  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  treating  of  negro  slavery  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly justifying  this  proposition.-^ On  the  claim  of  the  injured  and 
outraged  negro  to  compensation,  he  bestows  not  one  thought,  nor, 
on  Am  foriom  and  helpless  couditioB,  even  one  passing  glance  of  pkr. 
He  bestows,  as  before,  his  undivided  anxiety,  and  expends  the  whole 
current  of  his  sympathies,  on  the  possible  loss  of  some  fraction  of  pro* 
perty  which  mav  accrue  to  the  master.  Here  again  he  and  we  are 
widely  separated  as  the  poles*  Our  clear  opinion,  as  we  have  oflea 
stated  it,  is,  that  if  there  be  any  one  party  more  indubitably  entitled 
to  indemnity  than  another,  it  is  the  slave ;  who,  even  if  the  rigi^ 
hon«  gentleman's  fovourite  plan  of  compulsory  manumission  were 
carried  into  full  effect,  woula  have  this  injury  added  to  aU  his  other 
wrongs,  that  he  is  to  be  condemned  to  pay,  with  his  coerced  labour, 
the  penalty  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  his  oppressor. 


\*  Tlie  Third  Vokiine  of  tbs  Anti-£bveiy  Reporter  bsif^  now  bioaght  to  a 
dose,  we  take  the  oppoituniij  of  appiismg  our  readers  that,  through  some  typo- 
graphical oversight,  the  paging  from  p.  129  to  p.  182  indusive,  has  been  repeated. 
The  fint  series  of  these  double  amnbers  comprises  Nos.  54,  55,  66,  and  5f . 
The  second  series  commences  with  No.  58. — We  know  of  no  better  way  to  ob- 
riste  the  inconvenient  elfect  of  this  of  enight,  in  quoting  from  Ihis  thiai  folate, 
thaa  to  refer  abrays  both  to  the  page  of  tks  volume,  and  lo  die  mimber  of  the 
Reporter.  In  the  Itidex  means  wiH  be  taken  to  distingui^  the  second  series  of 
pages  from  the  first. 


Londcwi :  S.  Bacstrr,  Jun.  PrintM*.  14,  Baitliolomcw  Ckvs*. 
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N.  B.  The  paging  of  this  volume,  through  some  oversight,  having  been  repeated 
from  p.  129  to  p.  182  inclusive,  the  references  to  the  iecond  series  of  these  double 
numbers  are  distinguished  in  the  Index  by  giving  the  number  of  the  Reporter  as 
Well  as  the  page. 

The  references  to  the  Notes  are  disting^shed  by  an  asterisk. 


Abell,  Mr.  Joshua,  2U. 
Abolition  Law^  49,  51,  52,  403. 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  45, 

230,  271.    (See  Slave  Trade.) 
of  Slavery,  39, 93,  212,  230 

—267,  269,  319,  462,  467.     (See 

Emanc^ion,) 
AbolitianistSy  173,  230,  255,  497. 
4friea,  (Sotah)  natives  o^  30, 65, 1 39. 
Africans  .*  See  Liberated  AfricanM. 
AmeliordHon  of  Skveiy,  IB,  19,  53— 

78, 191—206,  235, 253, 363.    (See 

Colonial  Reform.) 
America,  94, 119, 164, 182, 205, 218, 
American  Rejvgee$,  in  Trinidfid,  463. 
Anele,  Geo.  a  negro,  439,  489. 
Anderton,  Rev.  John,  408. 
Antigua,  63,  64,  166,  *170. 
Anti-Slavery  Ckmse,  state  of,  97 — 103. 
Anti-Slaoery  Committee,  28,  268. 
Anti-Slavery  Meetings,  81,  82,  155 

(No.  58),  156  (No.  58),  189,  213, 

219,  222,  229,  300,  844,  389,  405, 
.  410,  424,  442,  445. 
Anti-Slavery  Petitions,  269, 317,  416, 

451,  496. 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  5,  7,  10,  14, 

34,  35,  97, 98,  156  (No.  58.) 
defence  of,  10 — 

14, 17—22,  28,  29, 207,  ♦208,  285, 

313,  503. 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  5,  8,  28,  229— 

268,  270,  376,  381,  497. 


Appraisement  of  SidLves,  138, 131  (No. 
58.) 

Arbitrary  Power,  112,  142,  423. 

Arbitrary  Punishments,  *12,  106,  131 
(No.  58),  140  (No.  58),  192,  200, 
205,  371,  423.     (See  Punishnents.) 

Army  in  the  Wiest  Indies :  See  Mili- 
tary Expense. 

Bacon,  Capt.  436. 

Bahamas,  9,  64,  *126,  236,  372. 

BailUe,  Mr.  J.  E.  361. 

Banana  Islands,  167—171  (No.  59.) 

Baptism  of  Slaves,  139, 193—195. 

Barbadian,  (Newspaper)  388. 

Barbadoes,  •12,  64,  169,   170,   181, 

361,  368,  422,  425. 

Bishop  of,  172. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  •ll,  27,  28, 146, 

358,  383,  461,  473,  490. 
Barclay,  David,  Esq.  463. 
Barclay,  Sir  Robt.  285. 
Baring,  Mr.  191. 
Barker,  ilev.  J.  C.  69. 
Barret,  Mr.  174,  182,  200,  236,  ♦347, 

444. 
Barrington,  Admiral,  325. 
Barrow,  John,  Esq.  139. 
Barry,  Rev.  J.  358. 
Barry,  Mr.  35. 
Bathurst,  Earl,  ♦12,  60,  66,  76,  77, 

134  (No.  58),  142  (No.  58),  150 

(No.  58),  190. 
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Baynes,  Mr.  £.  407. 
Beale,  Mr.  96. 

Beamithy  Chailes,  Esq.  82,  390. 
Beet-root  Sugar,  82. 
Belmore,  Loid,  174,  374. 
BeUOmbre,  eiUte  of,  285,  292—299. 
Belly  Mr.  Surgeon,  184  (No.  59). 
Bencookny  262. 

Bengal  Sugar,  79,  80.    (See  Free  La- 
bour Sugar,) 
Bennett,  Geo.  Esq.  251,  298. 
Bennet,  Mr.  Fiscal  of  Berfoice,  136. 
Bentinck,  Lord  Willliam,  80. 
Bequia,  isUnd  oi,  169. 
Berbice,  59,  62,  65,  135,  136,  324. 
Berbice  Ordinance,  30,  62. 
Bermuda,  65. 
Bemal,  Mr.  2. 
£etAe(/,  Mr.  367. 
Be%,  431,  433,  434. 
Bird,  Mr.  136. 

Blackwell,  General,  77. 
Bfetr,  W.  T.  Esq.  414. 

Blancard,  Mr.  290. 
Blane,  Mr.  20. 
B(yM,  Mr.  446. 

BoUvar,  94. 

Botm/iei  and  Protecting  Duties,  128, 
180,  274.   (See  Monopoly.) 

Boyle,  Mr.  96. 

Bradford  Anti-SlaTery  Meeting,  222. 

Branding,  23,  227. 

Brasil,  281,  396,  462. 

Brazilian  Slave  Trade,  331,  401,  402. 

Bridges,  Rev.  G.  W.  •174,  326,  353, 
356,  357,  373—382,  431,  440. 

Bridlington  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  392. 

Brisbane,  Sir  Charles,  75—77. 

Bristol,  342,  361. 

British  Critic,  ^. 

British  Peasantry,  condition  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Slaves,  27. 

Brougham,  H.  Esq,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  25, 
34,  253,  259,  317—333,  337,  343, 
365,  366,408,501. 

Bourbon,  Island  of,  50. 

Brown  Privilege  Bill,  21 1. 

Brownlow,  Chas.  Esq.  252. 


Buckingham,  Mr.  262. 
Burdett,  Sir  F.  335. 
Burke,  Mr.  239,  242,  321. 
Burnett,  Rev.  Mr.  86—88,95, 96,391. 
Buxton,  T.  F.  Esq.  3,  4,  5,  6,  39,  41, 
234—241,  258,  340,  342,  499. 


Cailla,  Mr.  161  (No.  59). 
Callighan,  Mr.  (M.  P.)  389. 
Calthorpe,  Lord,  246. 
Can^fbeU,  SirNcU,  159—164  (No.  59.) 
Carming,  Rt  Hon.  George,  60,  61, 

147,  151  (No.  58),  153  (No.  58), 

190,  191,  215,  232,  233,  235,  236, 

239,  340,  498. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  30, 65, 139—142, 

252,  450,  457. 
Cardin,  Mr.  295. 
Cart-^h^:  See  Wh^>. 
Cave,  R.  Otway,  Esq.  14, 15, 335, 339. 

388. 
C^hn,  262. 
Chains  and  Fetters,  19,  20,  70—72, 

90,  293,  294,  357. 
Challenge  to  the  West  India  Commit- 
tee, 27,  29. 
Chandos,  Marquis  of,  188,  189,  190, 

199. 
Chiqmum,  Mr.  W.  O.  419,  420,  429. 
China  Trade,  15,  96. 
Christianity  opposed  to  Slavery,  85, 

110,241,249,251,393. 
Civilization  in  Hayti,  159. 
Clapperton,  Captain,  159  (No.  59). 
Clarke,  Mr.  E.  451. 
Clarkson,  Thos.  Esq.  84,  229,  230, 

248,  318,  465. 
Coddrington  Estates,  170,  250,  427. 
Code  Noir,  •152. 
Code  Rural,  of  Hayti,  151,  153, 155, 

156. 
Coffee,  picking  o^  145,  386,  387. 
Coffee-planters,  274. 
Colchester  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  445. 
CoU,  Sir  Lowry,  19,  20,  21,  42, 46— 

49,  70—72,  293,  294,  295. 
Collars  for  Slaves,  293,  479. 
Colonial  Assemblies,  191,  192,    235, 

273,  320,  334,  338; 
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Coiomal  Clergy  110.  (See  Religious 

Ifutruetion^ 
Colonial  dub :    See  West  ImHa  Com^ 

mittee. 
Colonial  Judicatures,  2,  55,  82. 
Colonial  Legislation :  See  Legislation. 
Colonial   Reformy  53—78,  164,  129 

(No.  58),  191,  369. 
Colonial  Secrets^  Revelation  of,  33. 
Colonial  Slavery :  See  Slavery, 
Colonies  (Chartered,)  149—154  (No. 

58),  191,235,  318,  334,  ^335,  369, 

458. 
(Crown,)  61,  62,  129  (No. 

58),  151  (No.  58),  269,  318,  334, 

•335,  369,  457,  503,  505. 
ColvilUy  General,  47,  72. 
Columbia^  94,  462. 
Commissions  of  Inquiry y  ^23,  39,  71, 

174(No.59),  202,  297. 
Compensation  to  Slave  Owners,  59, 

129,  240,  336,  342,  497,  499,  506, 

508. 
ConmlainU:    See  SlaveSy  Complaints 

Compulsory  labour  mVL^c^  151 — 157. 

Compulsory  Manumission:  See  Manu- 
mission (Compulsory). 

ConeySy  Mr.  202. 

Consolidated  Slave  Law,  28. 

Conversion  Society,  67, 76, 100, 167— 
170. 

Cooke,  Rev.  S.  H.  383. 

Cork  Anti-Slavery  Society,  82—96, 
389. 

Cof*  of  Slavery y  94, 175—178. 

Coiry,  Case  of,  22. 

CoHon,  picking  of,  386. 

Cox,  Mr.  374,  378,  379.  ^ 

Creighton,  Rev.  Mr.  219. 

Crimes  of  Slaves:  See  Offencts. 

Croker,  Mr.  390. 

Cross,  Rev.  Mr.  215. 

Crown  Colonies:  See  Colonies  {Ctovrn) 
—New  Slave  Code. 

Cruelty  to  Slaves,  91, 114,  127,  132 
(No.  58),  283,  307,  326,  330,  356, 
374,  396,  419,  424,  425,  429,  431, 
435,  478,  481,  488. 

Cuba,  462. 


Cummings,  Mr.  390. 
Curran,  Mr.  215. 


Daly,  Rev.  James,  85. 

Daly,  Mr.  James,  89. 

Darling,  General,  42. 

Davia,  Rev.  J.  219—222. 

Davy,  Rev.  Mr.  169,  (No.  59.) 

Decrease  of  Slave  population:     See 

Population. 
Death  Warrant  of  Negro  Slavery,  97. 
Demerara,  65,142—146, 142(No.  58), 

243,  277,  324,  340,  385. 
Demoralizing  Influence  of  Slavery,  281 , 

299,  399,  480.  (See  Slavery,  Evib 

of.) 

Denham,    Lieut.   Colonel,  159 — 171 

(No.  59.) 
Denman,  Thos.  Esq.  262. 
Devizes  Anti-Slaveiy  Meeting,  410. 
Dillwyn,  Mr.  84. 

Dissenters  in  Jamaica,  299.  (See  Mis- 
sionaries.) 
Dominica,  66,  105. 
Donations  to  the  Funds  of  the  Anti- 

Slaveiy  Society,  348,  403,  475. 
Douglas,  Betto,  295. 
DouglaSy'Mr.  Keith,  333. 
Dowden,  Mr.  Richard,  91 — 93. 
Driving-whip:  See  Whip. 
Drummond,  H.  Esq.  258. 
Dublin  Anti-Slavery  Society,  81,  213 

—219. 
Dundas,  Mr.  (late  Lord  Melville)  154 

(No.   58),   230,    23 1,    232,    252, 

393. 
D*l7r6a»,  SirB.  386. 
Dwarris,  Mr.  11,  146,  149  (No.  58), 

202,  428. 

Eamshaw,  Mrs.  345,  481 . 

East,  Sir  E.  H.  79. 

East  India  Slavery,  79, 132. 

East  India  Sugar,  78—80, 180. 

East  India  Tradcy  15. 

Edinburgh  Review,  103—122. 

Education  in  Ilayti,  *160. 

ii/ttca^ian  of  Slaves,  66,  67,  167,  170, 
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193,  292,  369,  422.  (See  Religious 

Instruction,) 
Edwards,  Mr.  BiyaD,  272. 
Election,  (general)  of  1830,  361. 
Ellis,  Mr'.  ?ee  Seaford. 
EUiott,  Rew.  R.410. 
Emandpotion,  69,  86,  101,  168,  216, 

219,  236,  257,  262,  335,  336,  338, 

342,  498.  (See  Abolition.) 
,  early,  97,  411,  442,  446, 

452,453—457. 

of  Female  Slaves,  60. 

of  Negro  Children,   14, 


15,  60,  217,  219,  231,  257,  259, 

262,  272. 
Enfranchisement:    See  Emandpaiion 

and  Mamanission. 
England,  Rev.  Thomas,  90. 
Escoffery,  Mr.  174,  297,  381. 
Evans,  Admiral,  325. 
Evelyn,  Mr.  302—312. 
Evidence  of  Slaves,  2,  3,  34,  55—57, 

61,  68,  73,  82,  107,  165,  132  (No. 

58),  146  (No.  58),  150  (No.  58),  192, 

335,  368,370,428. 

Farquhar,  Sir  Robert,  3,  4,  5,  7, 10, 
13,  14,  17,  18—23,  45 — 49,  288. 

Fergusson,  Mr.  7, 185  (No.  59). 

Fiscal  of  Berfoice,  135,  136. 

of  Demerara,  142,  143. 

FUxsimon,  Mr.  219. 

Flogging,  105,  114,  140  (No.  58), 
200,  •201, 205,  235,  236,  355,  419, 
430,431,478,482. 

of  Females,  21, 70,  71, 151, 

154,  130  (No.  58),  190,  192,  *200, 
•201,  294,  295,  303, 307,  309,  330, 
340,  345,  356, 372,  478,  481,  485. 

Food  of  Shvee,  293,  426,  444,446, 
473,  480. 

Fox,  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  James, 
9,  •I 25,  330,  337. 

Franklin,  Mr.  181. 

Frater,  Mr.  346,  347,  484. 

Free  Coloured  and  Black  Population, 
15,  31,  55,  69,  109, 148,  174,  208 
—212,  221, 244, 265,290, 299, 403, 
455—473. 

Free 'Labour  Sugar,  32,  36—39,  78 
—80. 


Free-labour  at  Sierra  Leone,  159— 

180  (No.  59). 
Freedom,  fitness  of  tke  Slaves  fi>r,  453 

—475,  506. 
Free  Trade,  15,  88,  89,  96, 181. 
French  Slave  Trade,  332,  367. 
Friends,  Society^of,  83. 

Gaols  in  Jamaica,  328,  478. 
George,  a  Jamaica  Slave,  357. 
Ginger,  Cultivation  o^  165  (No.  59.) 
Gloucester,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of,  265. 
Godwin*s  (Rev.  B.)  Lectures  on  Slavery , 

223,  394. 
Golden  Grove,  estate  in  Jamaica,  384. 
Gran/,  General,  331. 
Grant,  Sir  A.  342. 
Graves,  Allick,  482. 
Gray,  Mr.,  of  Jamaica,  421. 
Grenada,  2,  67—70,  370, 372, 456. 
QrmsdaU,  Re?.  Mr.  328,  353. 
Guadaloupe,  463. 
Guardian  Act,  133  (No.  58).     (See 

Protection,  Councils  of). 
Guerrero,  Z%, 
Gmana,  415. 
Gumey,  Hudson,  Esq.  4,  5,  •125. 

Hall,  Mr.  W.  H.  435. 

Hall,  Geneial,  4,  6,  7. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  R.  W.  406. 

Hanna,  Re?.  S.  W.  419,  429, 486. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  177. 

HarU,  Rev.  Mr.  411. 

Harvey,  Reuben,  Esq.  89. 

Harvey,  Mr.  435. 

Hey,  Mr.  183,  184. 

HayH,  147—162,  172,  182,  207,  415, 

465,  473. 
Henry,  Mr.  202. 
Herbert,  Mr.  143. 
Hibner,  Mrs.  7, 9,  •126, 128. 
Hoe  Cultivation,  276. 
Holherton,  Rev.  Mr.  76. 
Honduras,  70. 
Horte,  Rev.  Mr.  83. 
florton,  Right  Hon.  R.  Wilmot,  ♦l9l, 

334,  497—508. 
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Hottentot  Ordinance,  30,  31,  139. 
Muggins,  Mr.  Edward,  114,  297. 
Hull  Anti-Slavery  Society,  156  (No. 

58),  501. 
Hume,  Joseph,  Esq.  79. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Henry,  248. 
HusldtMon,  Right  Hon.  Wm.  3,  4,  6, 

•11,  •12,  19,  64,  70,  72,  140,  141, 

144  (No.  58),  193,  195, 496,  203, 

204,  329. 
HyUon,  Mr.  *12. 
Hytton^  Kitty,  373—382. 
Hytlop,  Mr.  Justice,  417« 

India:  See  East  India. 
Indians  in  Brazily  treatment  of,  284. 
Indigo  cultivation,  165  (No.  59.) 
Instruction  of  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone, 

161— 181  (No.  59.) 
Instruction  of  Slaves :   See  Education, 

and  Religious  Instruction. 
Inter-Colonial  Slave  Trade :  See  Slave 

Trade  ( Inter^Colonial). 
Iptwick  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  442. 
InsUmd,  81, 101. 
Irving,  Mr.  6,  8,  10, 11,  12. 

Jamaica,  ♦ll,  24,  ^S,  70,  102,  146, 
162—166, 168,225—228, 345, 352, 
416,  429, 455,  473,  474,  477,  481. 
Jamaica  Assembly,  *11, 16,  24, 25, 33, 
70,  102,  162,  174,  182,  235,  251, 
273,  274,  301,  340,  353,  372,  390. 

Jamaica,  Bishop  of,  168,  384,  440. 

Jamaica  Newspapers,  33,  ^161,  228, 
374,  380,  •396,416,419,  440,477, 
482,  486. 

Jamaica  Slave  Law,  •l  2,^13,  25, 106, 
144  (No.  58),  193,  236,  315,  484, 
485,  492. 

Jamaica  Watchman,  (newspaper,)  162 
—166,  173,  182,  208—212,  226, 
299,  341,  357,  ^379,  381,383,  429, 

.   435,441,485,487,489,493,495. 

Jennings,  Mr.  142. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Mr.  411. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Alexander,  26^  • 

Jowett,  Mr.  R.  407. 

JuUa,  a  Berbice  slave,  137. 

Juliana,  a  Jamaica  slave  girl,  302, 307. 


Justice,  administration  of,  105,  174> 
368. 

Keane,  Sir  John,  70. 

Kingston,  (Jamaica,)  360, 435.  : 

Jirnt66,  Rev.  Mr.  •341.  ) 

Labour,  Excess  of,  ♦ll,  •12,  95, 136, 
143  (No.  58),  203—205,  2^0,  243, 
277,  443, 479,  480,  ♦483.       ;. 

r-,  hours  of,  *11,  143  (No!  58), 

203,205,479,480. 
Lacroix,  General,  468, 
Ladies^  Anti-Slavery  Associations,  83, 

90. 
Lafayette,  General,  450. 
Lane,  Mr.  James,  88. 
lA:ader,  Mr.  P.  389. 
Leccsne,  Mr.  26,  174,  297,  381. 
Lectures,  Rev.  Mr.  Godwin's,  on  Ne- 
gro Slaveiy,  223,  394. 
Leeds  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  155  (No, 

58),  344,  405—410. 
Legislation  in  Slave  Colonies,  51 — 78, 
105,  129—155  (No.  58),  164,  192 
—206,233, 235,  236,  240,247,  249, 
253,  292,  336. 
Leith,  Sir  James,  ^180  (No.  59). 
Liberated  Africans,  at  Sierra  Leone, 
158—187  (No.  59),  278,  279,  280, 
460. 
Liverpool,  Meeting  at,  96. 
Liverpool,  Lord,  60, 173. 
Long,  Mr.  272. 

Lushington,  Dr.  4,  15,  16,  28,  174, 
263,  403. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.  Esq.  242. 

Macaulay,  Mr.  Kenneth,  182  (No.  59) 

JM*Crefl,  Rev.J.  217. 

M*Cunn,  Mr.  416. 

Macdonnel,  Mr.  Alexander,  ♦28,  U2. 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  147^162,  173,  182, 

207,  471,  472. 
Macldntosh,  Sir  James,  3,  4,  8. 
McLaren,  Mr.  James,  482. 
M'Qiteen,  Mr.  166. 
MA/^gaacAT,  51,  52,  251.. 
Maddan,  Mr.  492. 
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Malabar y  Slavery  in,  79. 
Malen/ant,  Col.  467. 
Mflnniii^,  Mr.  1 91 ,  ♦333, 335, 337, 338, 
Manumiuum,  18, 19, 70, 74, 131  (No. 

58),  368,  398. 
,   (Compulfloiy),   30,  58, 

59,131  (No.  58),  145  (No.  58),  173, 

188, 190,191,334,371,480. 
Manumiuionsy  136,   137,   138,   139, 

140,  145. 
Maroaru,  21,  178  (No.  59),  205,  323. 
Marriage  of  Slaves,  73,  74,  76,  77, 

136,  137,  139,  140,  145,  171,  172, 

131  (No.  58),  141  (No.  58),  192, 

195,  370,  423,  480. 
Marryatf  Mr.  78,  190,  275. 
Marth,  Kev.  Mr.  395. 
Martimquef  32. 
Mamitiiu,   3-^14,    18,   23,  39,    49, 

70—72,  179,  251,  285—299,  448, 

458,  496.    (See  Slave  TVade.) 
Maxwell,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  421 . 
Mead,  Eleanor,  345—347,  481. 
Melville,  Lord:  See  Dundas, 
Mendicant  Slaves^  63,  81, 166. 
Methodist  Conference,  349. 
Mexican  Ambauador,  32. 
Mexico,  32,  36—39,  80,    172,  212, 

462,  463. 
Military  Expenu  of  Slave  Colonies, 

175—178,  186. 
Milton,  Lord,  241. 
Mitsionariee  in  the  Colonies,  24,  25, 

33, 162, 159  (No.  59),  174  (No.  59), 

206,  237,299,  327,  350—361,  492. 
MUchell,  Mr.  Robert,   143  (No.  58), 

473. 

Monopoly  o(  the  Sla?e-holden,  88,  89, 
117. 

Montterrat,  f  3* 

Monthfy  Magaxine,  its  defence  of  Sla- 
very, ♦ll. 

Moody,  M^or,  147,  173,  ♦191*  506. 
Morgan,  Mr.  299,  493,  494. 
Morpeth,  Lord,  366,  408. 
Mortality  in  the  West  LKlies,   146, 

186.    (See  Population,) 
Mots,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  of  the  Bahamas, 

5,6,7,  9,  22,  64,    125,  126,  135, 

236,  328,  339. 


Mulattoes .  See  Free  Coloured  Popu- 
lation. 

Murrey,  Sir  George,  2,  3,  4,  10,  15, 
16,  28,  45,  47,  53—66,  70,  72,  75, 
139,  174,  148  (No.  58),  184,  294, 
334,  ^335,  340,  369, 374,  376,  380, 
387,  431,  505. 

Muscat,  Imaum  of,  48,  51,  52. 

Mutilation,  105.  See  Cruelty. 

Napier,  Colonel,  412. 

Naval  Expenses  of  Slave  Coloniiis, 

1^8, 179. 
Ncyle,  Madame,  22,  23. 
Negro  Slavery :  See  Slavery. 
Negro  Character,  281. 
Nevis,  73,  ^81,  114. 
New  Slave  Code  of  Crown  Colonies, 

129  (No.  58.) 
Newsom,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  82. 
Nieolay,  General,  66,  99. 
Nugent,  Lord,  3. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  393. 
Nottingham,  Samuel,  463. 

0*ComM,  D.  Esq.  93—^6,  217,250, 

389,  391. 
Offences  of  Slaves,   137.    140,    143, 

924,  368.  (See  Punishments.) 
Ogilvy,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  346. 
0*Hamum,  Rev.  Andiony,  68,  69. 
Orders  m  Council,  31,  50,  129  (No. 

58),  202,  ♦385, 457,  502—506. 
Orton,  Rev.  Mr.  327,  328,  352,  355, 

442. 

Pallmer,  Mr.  35. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  176. 

Parliamentary  Proceedings,  I— Ift, 
317—342. 

Pai^periimof  West  India  Plamers,  125, 

127,  272. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  336. 
Persecution:  See  Religious PersecuHm. 
Petitions  to  Parliament:    See  Anti- 

Slavery  Petitions. 
Philadelphia,  Anecdote  of  a  Slave  at, 

238. 
Philip,  Rev.  Dr.  (Researches  in  Sontk 

Africa,)  139. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Joseph,  63,  ♦81,  166. 
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PkUosaphy  of  Labour,  147,  148,  178 

(No.  59),  506.    (See  Mootfy.) 
Pickardy  Dr.  84. 
Pictony  GeDeni,  136  (No.  58.) 
Pmder,  Rev,  Mr.  170. 
Pmney,  Mr.  362. 
Piit,  Ri^  Hon.  Wm.  238,  338. 
PUmtatumSlmfti,  UZyiU.{Se%  Slaves) 
Planters,  39,  86,  95,  99,  112,  113, 

114,  115, 116, 142,  ^170,  215, 232, 

240,  242,  246,  253,  270,  272,  277, 

382,  407,  413. 
Polverel,  466. 
Population  (Slave),  decrease  of,  146, 

136  (No.  58),  205,  277,  243,  282, 

285—292,  323,  385,  415,  418,480. 
Port-Lomt,  51,  .52,  72,  285. 
Port-Royal  CouDcil  of  Protection,  41 6. 
Powell,  Rev.  J.  394. 
Power,  Mr.  96,  136,  137,  138. 
PownaU,  H.  I^.  256,  259. 
Prevot,  case  o^  22. 
PringU,  Mr.  139,  373,  440. 
Propagation  of  the  Goipel,  Society  for 

the,  100,  170,  250,  411. 
Property  of  Slaves,  54,   73,   76,  77, 

106,  138,  131  (No.  58),  142  (No. 

58),  150  (No.  58),  201—203,  292, 

370. 

Pro-Slavery  ParHsumif  *1 1, 104, 116, 

130,  146,  216,  314,  382. 
Pro^Slavery  Rent,  28. 
Protection,  Councils  o^  78,  133,  302, 

374,  375,  376,  378,  416,  419,  429, 

486,  495. 

Protectors  ofSlaves,72,  •81, 129 (No. 
58),  133  (No.  58),  192,  324,  372, 
386,  505. 

— — — Reports  of,  78, 1 35 

—146,  385. 

Protheroe,  Mr.  333,  343,  361. 

Provision  Grounds,  135  (No.  58),  138 

(No.  58),  423,  426. 
Public  CMmion  in  Slave  Colonies,  1 1 1, 

•126.  ' 

Punishments  of  Slaves,  ^12,  23,  132, 
136,  137,  140,  144,  139  (No.  58), 
140  (No.  58),  147  (No.  58),  205, 
206,  345,  346,  371,  428,  478. 

Records  of,  141  (No. 

52),  324,  371.    (See  Offences.) 


Pyne,  Mr.  161(No.59.) 


Quarterly  Review,   101,  102,   *1«1, 
187. 


Radama,  Treaty  with,  48,  51,  52l 
Rt^ffington,  Mr.  oi  Jamaica,  377. 
Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  262, 
RatcUffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  327, 353. 
Rawson^  Mr.  Geo^,  405. 
Rebellion,   Colonial  tbroata   of,  117, 
127, 164, 182. 

Records,  Falsification  and  Destniciioo 

of,  182  (No.  58). 
Registration  of  Slaves,  23, 42, 44,  47, 

48,  50, 141. 

Registry  of  Slaves,  43,  44,  50,  290, 
291,449,496. 

Reilly,  Rev.  Mr.,  89. 

Religion^  in  the  West  Indies,  167, 
171. 

Religious  Instruction  of  Slaves,  54,  66, 
67,69,  86,  109, 110, 167, 170,  148 
—^49  (No.  58),  167  (No.  58),  191, 
193, 194, 199,  222,  236,  240,  292, 
340,  35!^  359,  369,  388,  408,  42«, 
427,  445,  460,  481,  490,  503. 

Religious  Persecution  in  the  Colonies, 
24,  162,  206,  237,  327,  341,  350— 
361,  439,  489-— 495. 

Remittanees:   See  Donations, 

Resobaions  (Parliamentary)  of  1823, 
57,  58,  60,  129  (No.  58),  188, 222, 
240,  269,  334,  498. 

ResobUions  at  AntFpSlavery  Mectii^^ 
213,  219,  222,  240,  246,  251,  253, 
257,  262,  263,  265,  300,  343,  349, 
406,  410. 

Rice,  T.  S.,  Esq.,  259,  265. 

Richardson,  Mr.  J.  410. 

Ricketts,  Major,  17JI— 173(No.  59.) 

Rocajuerte^  Mr.,  32. 

Rodney,  Lord,  325. 

Rogers,  C.  J.,  Esq.  140. 

Roman  Catholic  Slaves,  68. 

Rose,  Sir  G.  H.,  383. 

Ross,  Sir  Patrick,  69,  64. 

Rutt,  Mr.,  258. 

5*.  Christopher's,  74,  *169. 
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St.  Domingo .  See  Hayti. 

St.  Gcorge\  in  Jamaica,  419,  429, 

486. 
Si.  Lucia,  31,  74, 139,  372,  457. 
St.  Thomas  tn  the  Easty  Jamaica,  168. 
St.  Vincents,  75. 
Saintsbury,  Mr.  G.  78,  79. 
SamiwUky  Mr.  393. 
Santhonax,466. 

Savings'  Banks  for  Slavea,  136,  504. 
Scales,  Ren  Thos.,  406. 
Scarlett,  Sir  W.  353. 
Seqford,  Lord,  11,  35,  99,  190,  191, 

200,  203. 
Sectarians,  24,  25,  33,  34.     (See  Mis- 

Separation  of  Families,  *13,   74,  90, 

106,  131  (No.  58),  144  (No.  58), 

192,  220,  370. 
Seychelles,  51. 
Sharpe,  Granville,  83. 
Shenion,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  419,  421, 

431,  487. 
Shroeter,  Richard,  a  negro,  493. 
Sierra  Leone,102, 157—188  (No.  59), 

277,  279,  280,  460. 
**  Sketches   and    Recollections  of  the 

West  Indies,"  (Publication  so  in- 
tided)  27. 
Slave  Labour:  See  Labour,  Excess  of. 

Rale  of  wages  for,  386 

—388,  •474. 

Slave  Property :  See  Property. 

Slave  Codes,  28,  105,  *152,  129—155 

(No.  58),  334. 
Slave  Evidence:  See  Evidence. 
Slave-holders:  See  Planters. 
Slave  Laws:  See  Consolidated  Slave 

Law-^Slave  Code^— Legislation. 
Slave  Market  in  Brazil,  401. 
Slave  Marriages:  See  Marriage. 
Slave  Register  Office:  SteRegistfy. 
Slave  Trade,  African,  •13, 27, 84, 230, 

231,  238,  248,  271,  278,  322,  325, 

331,  395,  499. 

-,  French,  32,  332, 450. 


428. 


— ,  Inter-Colonial,l  8 1 ,  ^403, 
Mauritius,3,  5,7,  8,10, 


13,  14,  39-^2,  297,  448. 


Slavery,  1,  10,  58,  83,  93,  98,  104, 
105,  108,  130,  133,  135,  139,  209, 
219,  220,  223—225,  239,  241,  243, 
251,  260,  270,  281,  299,  301—313, 
322,  362,  366,  396,  406,  412,  415. 
443,  477. 

,  Cost  of,  94,  175—181. 

Defence  of,  'll,  27,  87, 

99, 104,  126,  128,  132,  146.  (See 
Pro-Slavery  Partizams.) 

-^  Evils  of,   1,  23,  27,  90, 


91,92, 106, 107, 112, 139, 145,  213, 
223,  269,  281,  283,396—399,  407, 
425;  443—445,  453,  477. 

-,  Sermons  on,  447. 


Slaves,  average  price  of,  137. 
,  complaints  of,  140,  143, 

132  (No,  58),  147  (No.  58),  416, 

419,  481. 

-,  legal  protection  of,  106, 370, 


428.  (See  Protection,  Councils  of.) 

Plantation,  143,  144. 

sold  in  execution,  196,  277. 

Smart,  Mr.  171  (No.  59),  280. 
Smith,  Lieutenant  G.  H.  of  Jamaica, 

225—228,  301—315. 
Smith,  Wm,,  Esq.,  333,  340. 
Smith,  Missionary,  95, 109, 236,  297, 

327,  329,  339. 
Smith,  Mr.  James,  436. 
Soeiete  de  la  morale  Chreticnne,  32. 
Soldiers,  British,  in  Sierra  Leone,  184, 

185,186. 
SouthAJrica:  See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Southampton    Anti-Slavery   Meeting, 

219,  300. 
Spanish  Colonies,  119. 
^i)fln«A  «awj  Code,  1 35— 1 38  (No.  58.) 

^tator  Newspaper,  27. 
Stennctt,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  378, 
Stephen's  Delineation  of  West  India 

Slavery,  27,  103,  104,  109,  lU, 

313,  358,  476,  507. 
Stevens,  Mr.  of  Jamaica,  416, 
Stewart,  Hon.  James,  199. 
Stewart,  Mr.  199. 
Struggler  Newspaper,  211,  227. 
St^ld,  Lord,  35. 
Sugar,  Free  cultured,  32,  36, 78. 
-,  East  India:  See  East  India, 

and  Bengol  Sugar, 
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Sugar,  Slave-cultured,  415. 

Sugar  Duties,  15,]  35,  S8,  89,  98, 
123—134,  180,  275,  415.  (See 
Bounties  and  Protecting  Duties,) 

Sugar  Planting,  273,  276,  427. 

Sugar  Trade,  273,  274.  (See  M^ 
nopoly,  West  India  Trade.) 

Suicides  of  Slaves,  397,  398,  423,  427. 

Sunday,  Desecration  of,  1,56,  58,  61, 
62,  75,  138,  145,  174,  196—200, 
311,369,384,386,480. 

Sund(^  Labour,  55,  56,  61,  73,  75, 
76,  130  (No.  58),  134  (No.  58),  169 
190,  192,  197—200,  220,  293,  311 
360,369,437,445,504. 

Sunday  Markets,  62,  67,  77,  109, 168, 
169,  130  (No.  58),  134  (No.  58) 
190,  191,  196,  236,  311,  318,  359 
363,  369,  445,  480,  504. 

Sundi^  Schools,  69,  168.  (See  Edu- 
cation-^ Religious  Instruction. ) 

Sweeney,  Dr.  185. 

Sunney,  Sam,  a  Negro,  341. 

Sykes,  D.  Esq.  10, 156  (No.  58),  266, 
343,  392. 

%kes,  Rev.  J.  394. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Watson,  191. 

Tel/air,  Mr.  285,  287,  295,  496. 

Tobago,  77,  235,  370. 

Thomas,  Mr.  R.  M.  292. 

Thorpe,  Rev.  John,  477. 

Tobin,  Mr.  115. 

Tortola,  77, 463. 

Torur,  Count,  463. 

Toussaint,  ^152,  468. 

Toumsend,  Rev.  Mr.,  85. 

Toumsend,  Rev.  H.,  390. 

Toumsend,  Rev.  C.,  447. 

^^>w,  Rev.  Mr.,  384,  477. 

rnwefarf,  16,  77,  138,  181,  136  (No. 

f?)'  243,  277,  323,  324,  372,  456, 

^57,  463,  •473. 

Trinidad  Order  in  Council,  16,  53,  59. 
62, 133  (No.58),139(No.58),  190, 

Turner,  General,  158— 159 (No.  59.) 
Twiu,  U.  Esq.  340. 

United  States:  Sec  America. 


Urwick,  Rev.  W.,  214. 

Valentine,  Mr.,  303. 
Vincent,  Gen.,  469. 
Virginia,  Planters  o^  428. 

Wages,  Rate  of:  See  Slave  labour. 

WaUes,  Mr.  George,  407. 

Wall,  Governor,  114. 

Walshes  (Rev.  Dr.)  View  of  Slavery  in 

BrazU,  281,  396,  462. 
Ward,  Mr.  32,  36—39,  462. 
Washington,  Genera],  94,  218. 
Watchman,  Newspaper :   See  Jamaica 

Watchman. 
Watson,  Rev,  Richard,  198,  249. 
Wellington,  Duke  o^  190. 
We^an  Methodists,  349,  354,  394. 
West  Indian  Body,  34,  99, 120, 124, 

129,  188,  191,  232,  240,  247,  272, 

314,  382. 

West  Indian  Covmittee,  26,  27,  28, 

29,  33,  35,  187, 188, 189,  206,231, 

232,  235,  270. 
West  Indian  Planters .  See  Planters. 
West  Indian  Reporter,  24,30, 33, 187, 

225,277,   313. 
Wat  Indian  Trade,  117, 118. 
Westminster  Review,  96,  103, 122— 

134. 
Whh,  use  of  the,  •12,  151,  154,  130 

(No.    58),    138— 140— 141— (No. 

58),  190,  200,  205,  220,  235,  236, 

303,  306,  308,  311,  345,  372,444, 

478. 

Whitehead,  Eleanor,  302,  307. 
Whitehouse,  Rev.  Mr.  328,  353,  431, 

432,433.  ' 

Whitmore,  W.  W.  Esq.  96,  265. 
Wilbefforce,  W.  Esq.  84,  101,  229, 

230—234,  241,  266,  318,  326,  377. 
Williams,  Henry,  a  Jamaica  slave,  356. 

384,  431. 

Williamson,  Dr.  198. 
Wilks(Rev.  S.  C),  Sermon  on  Slavery, 
447.  ^' 

Wilson,  Rev.  Daniel,  249. 
Wilson,  T.  Esq.  191. 
Wodehouse,  Mr.  4,  7. 
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Wood,  Mr.  J.  383. 

Woodford,  Sir  R.  136  (No.  58),  138 
(No.  58),  142  (No.  58.) 


Yorhhire,  Letter  to  the  Freeholden  of, 
497. 


Yorkikire  EUctum,  343,  365. 
Yorkshire  FrotnUaU  Dmenten,  Re- 
soltttioiis  o^  155  (No.  58.) 

Yomg,  Colonel,  143, 145,  386,  387. 
Yomtg,  Sir  WUliam,  280. 
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IN    INDEX   TO    ANTI-SLAVERY   REPORTER,    VOLS.   I.   AND   II. 

*•*  PurchMcn  of  tht  two  formtf  VoliiinM  an  requMttd  to  iniert  with  tht  pen  the  foUowinc 
oometMms  in  tht  Index. 


AmeUoration  rf  Slavtry.^far  ii.  222,  227,  257,  rtad  ii.  218,  222,  237. 
Approuement ....  referencet  to  this  clsaae,— ^or  ii.  72,  90,  93,  read  ii.  68 — 72,  93. 
Afintrary  Funi$hmtwt»,».iii  Jtnudoa,— /or  i.  307 j  ii.  252,  355,  read  i.  307,  355; 

ii.  262. 
Bahamoi;  ...,  Bfr.  Husldaaon's  opinion  of  New  Slave  Act,— /or   ii.    346,  rtad 

ii.  345. 
BatkuTst,  Eaii, ....  his  instnictions  to  Governors  of  Slave  Colonies,— /or  i.  131, 296, 

read  i.  131,  297. 
Berfrtcf  ....Slaves  on  Rose  Hall,— /or  i 333,  read  i 233.—....  General 

Remarks  on  the  Fiseal's  Retnms,— /or  i. . « . .  186,  read  i 180. 

BtdiceU,  Rev.  R examples  of  hranding  with  a  hot  iron,— /or  i.  11,  rmd  i.  12. 

Brcugftam,  H.  Esq.  his  Speech  at  Second  General  Meeting  of  Anti-Slaverj  Society, 

—^OT  i.  6,  read  i.  4. 
CoUmial  Reform  ....  legislation  in  St.  Lucia,  ii.  112, 113,  dele  112. 
Colonial  Slaverv, ....  Sale  of  Slaves  for  their  master's  dehts,— /or  i.  14,  read  i.  10, 12. 

Demerara  ....Remarks  on  New  Slave  Law,— /or  ii 98,  read  ii 97. 

Driving-v^tip  ....  not  used  in  Mexico,— /or  ii.  250,  read  ii.  251. 

Dwarrit,  Mr observations  on  his  Reports  by  Lord  Suffield,— /or  i.  176,  read 

i.  177. 
Flogging  * . . .  leg^lation  in  Jamaica,— /or  ii.  252,  read  ii.  262. 
Flogging  of  Womon  ....  abolition  of,  refused  bj  Jamaica,— /or  i.  30,  read  i.  305. 
Leceene  and  Eteoffety  ....  banished  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,— /or  i.  14,  read  i.  28. 
Marly,— for  ii.  250,  read  ii.  260. 
Obeah  Jack,— for  ii.  173,  read  i.  173. 
Patenon,  Mr.  of  Berbice,— /or  i.  40,  read  i.  42. 
Petitions  to  ParUament,—for  "  Nottingham,  i.  106 — 674 :— Petitions,"  &c.  read 

**  Nottingham,  i.  106. — Six  hundred  and  seventy-four  petitions  presented,"  ficc 
Price  of  Slaves,— for  i.  233,  read  i.  281. 

Protector  rf  Slaves  ....  defects  of  the  Demerara  Order,— /or  i.  159,  read  i.  150. 
Slavery,—^  ii.  162,  read  ii.  161. 
Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Goepel;  their  supineness,  ice—for  ii.  325,  483,  read 

ii.  325,  419,  472,  475. 
Trinidad  ....  state  of  crime,— /or  ii.  121,  read  ii.  129. 

West  India  Controversy ....  Reply  to  the  West  India  Reporter,— /or  ii,  19,  read  ii.  119. 
Yowng,  Thomas,-/or  i.  136,  read  ii.  136. 


Loadoo :  S.  lUftter.  Jun.  Priuter,  14,  Bsrtholonicw  Clot*. 
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